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Reviewed by HARoLp G. McCurdy 


' The authors of the five books are identi- 
fied in the review. The reviewer, Harold 
i cCurdy, is Kenan Professor of Psy- 
pology at the University of North 
arolina at Chapel Hill. At odd times 
Ma poet, he has also published a couple 
‘of psychology books and a number of 
rticles, some on creativity and aesthet- 
s. A new book, Personality and Sci- 
ence, scheduled for Fall 1964 publica- 
tion by Van Nostrand in their Insight 


HESE five books, all dealing with 
artistic creativity, run the gamut 
from precisely focused analysis support- 
ing a particular thesis about a particu- 
lar artist to the vast generalization that 
in matters of art no thesis is valid. The 
Wittkower book is new. The others 
appear in new dress—Armstrong in 
handy paperback, Bachelard, Delay, 
and Mauron in English translation. 
Armstrongs book on Shakespeare, 
first published in England in 1946 with 


ries, should have appeared by now.. the encouragement of Sir Frederic 
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TE d wis 


o Dessen NEMBER:1 


PBicdeti it ie vos op dr versatile tid 
who has made his mark in ornithology 
as well as in psychology. His method 
here is an extension of Caroline Spurg- 
eon's imagery analysis, concentrating on 
"image clusters" For example, the 
mention of geese by Shakespeare almost 
inevitably entails mention of disease 
and, only a little less frequently, some 
reference to penal restraint. Such image 
clusters can be detected by the use of 
a concordance, But Armstrong, aware 
that mind has depth as well as sur- 
face, dives down into “hidden images" 
and “submerged themes.” Thus, he 
demonstrates the pervasive influence of 
religious themes in plays where they 
are superficially absent. On the basis 
of his analytical work Armstrong ven- 
tures into general reflections on per- 
sonality and creative imagination. He 
strikingly modifies the Freudian picture 
of the relations between the conscious 
and unconscious levels by adding that, 
in the creative act, there is a move- 
ment of psychic energy downward from 
focal consciousness into the unconscious, 
by which not only is repression loosened 
but the unconscious materials and forces 
are brought under the mastery of the 
creative purpose. The literary critics, 
Armstrong tells us in his new preface, 
received the original edition with some 
caution, as might-be expected in view of 
the uneasy relations between psychology 
and the humanities. In compensation, 
Sir Alex Guinness:praised it as “The 
most stimulating, the most pleasing, and 
the most satisfactory book on Shake- 
speare I haye ever read." 


ME isi book on the French sym- 
bolist poet, Mallarmé (1842-1898), may 
be aptly paired with Armstrong's on 
Shakespeare. Mauron, who among other 
distinctions has served as mayor of St. 
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Rémy-de-Provence, was trained as a 
chemical engineer but has a doctorate 
in letters from Aix-Marseille and has 
devoted many years to studies of art- 
ists and poets—an activity which he 
calls “psychocriticism.” He writes with 
Gallic logic and precision, following in 
this book a method of analysis which 
resembles Armstrong’s though appar- 
ently neither author has been influenced 
by the other. He applied the method 
as early as 1939, He characterizes it in 
the introduction prepared for this beau- 
tifully translated American edition of his 
major book on Mallarmé (originally 
published in Switzerland, 1950) as fol- 
lows: “Psychoanalytic in inspiration but 
voluntarily limited as to scope, the 
method at first consisted of searching in 
the poems for groups of obsessive associ- 
ations which form underlying networks 
necessarily linked to the unconscious. Re- 
sults were immediate: there did indeed 
exist autonomous groups of metaphors 
forming complexes and structuring the 
creative imagination of Mallarmé” 
(p. 2). For good reasons, Arm- 
strong provides no central biographical 
key to Shakespeare’s imagery. Mauron, 
however, working with a more limited 
poet and more biographical informa- 
tion, sets forth the thesis that Mallarmé’s 
poetry is in great part a reaction to the 
death of his sister, Maria, at 13, when 
he was 15, superimposed on the death 
of his mother when he was 5. The thesis 
is tenaciously, though discreetly, argued. 
Nevertheless, having persuasively em- 
phasized the traumatic Significance of 
Maria’s death, Mauron feels compelled 
to add that there is something besides 
unconscious obsession at work in the cre- 
ation of poetry. It is something not 
named in the Freudian trinity that is 
capable of standing above all conflicts 
and reconciling them. Call it music, call 
it Orpheus, “Orpheus brings [the dead] 
back to life, and the vibrations of his 
lyre remind us slightly of the ultraviolet 
rays which in plants create life out of 
ashes, in that extraordinary carbon 
cycle whose mechanism is so often 
taught without its beautys being re- 
vealed. Ashes + light = life. What an 
equation! The light of art is the music, 
and the ashes it reanimates belong to 
Psyche, our soul" (p. 209). Mauron 
and Armstrong, though using different 
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language, essentially agree in their 
theory of creativity. 


HZ I hesitate between Bachelard 
and Delay. Bachelard is concerned with 
the Orphic music, Delay with the 
ashes. I will take the ashes first. Jean 
Delay, member of the Académie Fran- 
çaise, director of the Institute of Psy- 
chology at the University of Paris and 
holder of the clinical chair of mental 
illness and brain disease since 1946, 
author of both medical treatises and 
novels, in 1957 won the Prix de la 
Critique for his Jeunesse d'André 
Gide of 1956. The present translation 
is abridged from that work. Delay’s 
purpose is to trace the development 
of Gide (1869-1951, Nobel prize 1947) 
through his first 25 years, and this 
he does in abundant detail. As a 
psychiatrist, Delay is interested in Gide's 
neurotic traits and especially his am- 
biguous homosexuality. He finds much 
of the explanation in Gide's rebel- 
lious attitude toward his puritanical 
mother, after whose death in 1895 
he immediately married his cousin, 
Madeleine Rondeaux, whom she had 
long forbidden him. In the meantime 
he had discovered the sexual attrac- 
tion of Arab boys. Among the forces 
playing upon Gide must be reckoned 
one of his literary idols, Oscar. Wilde, 
who personally helped to seduce him 
in Algeria. Delay, however, does not 
rest content with environmental in- 
fluences. He argues that Gide chose 
his role as anti-Christ and immoralist, 
of which the homosexuality was simply 
one part. The other direction open to 
him was symbolized by his marriage 
to the very spiritual Madeleine; sym- 
bolized, but not achieved. In Gide’s 
words: “It was a marriage between 
heaven and my insatiable hell.” There 
he was impotent—for a lifetime. If any 
simple formula is applicable to Gide's 
life and art, it is that he wilfully re- 
jected what he found most purely ad- 
mirable. But the lyricism of his writ- 
ings is another matter; it is the Orphic 
light animating the ashes, producing, in 
his words, “an equilibrium outside of 
time, an artificial health.” Delay’s psy- 
chobiography tells us little about this 
aesthetic magic. 
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Bachelard’s essay, on the other hand, 
approaches the sources of art. Bache- 
lard (1884-1963), member of the In- 
stitut, gave much of his life to the 
physical sciences, first as professor of 
physics and chemistry at Bar-sur-Aube, 
later as professor of philosophy at Di- 
jon and then at the Sorbonne specializ- 
ing in the history and philosophy of 
science. This essay was published in 
1938, two years before his appointment 
to the Sorbonne. It is one of a series 
on the four ancient fundamental ele- 
ments. Here he is concerned with the 
meaning of fire for a mind in a state 
of reverie, a primitive state which de- 
spite centuries of scientific abstraction 
exists at times even in a modern sci- 
entist, For this mental condition fire 
remains a great reality, one of those 
around which human life 
organized for ages; but for science it 
has lost its meaning. "In the course 
of time the chapters on fire in chem- 
istry textbooks have become 
and shorter. There are, indeed, a good 
many modern books on chemistry in 
which it is impossible to find any 
mention of flame or fire. Fire is no 
(p. 2)? 
But realities like fire are the natural 
province of poetry. What, then, is fire 
from the primitive or poetic point of? 
view? It is something which is as much 
an inner as an outer fact, as much 
in the body and soul as in the fireplace; 
or a volcano. The poet Rilke is per- 
fectly intelligent and intelligible when 
he writes: “To be loved means to be 
consumed in the flame; to love is to 
shine with an inexhaustible light" (p. 
106). The observation, however, can- 
not be verified by thermocouples or 
thermodynamic theory. Is it true, then? 
Poetically, yes; scientifically, no. Bache- 
lard knows that he is engaged in a 
paradoxical ambition. He wishes to es- 
tablish a science of the subjective and 
to do so without losing what he sets out 
to study, and this runs counter to the ^ 
history of the successful sciences. The 
upshot is that he talks of poetry in 
poetic language and resolves his para- 
dox, if he does, by setting poetry above 
science in the hierarchy of knowledge. 
"Imagination," he concludes, *works at 
the summit of the mind like a flame" 
(p. 110). 


has been 


shorter 


longer a reality for science" 


^ n Mauron, and Bache- 
lard independently arrive at the same 
formula for creative activity: the an- 
cient formula of inspiration, the gift 
of fire or music from above. If the 
conception repels professional psycholo- 
gists, we have further evidence that 
there is now a real alienation between 
science and poetry. Can we possibly re- 
gard this alienation as a stage in a 
dialectical historical process and rea- 
è sonably expect a future synthesis in 
^ which the mathematics of science and 
the metaphors of poetry will dance to- 
gether as they once did in Dante and 
Kepler? 

"o such poetic questions we receive 
a dusty answer from the Wittkowers. 
Erudite art historians (Rudolf Witt- 
kower has been chairman of the depart- 
ment of art history and archeology at 
Columbia University since 1956, after 
a distinguished European career in 
Rome and London), they survey hun- 
dreds of examples of creators in paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture from 
ancient Greece to revolutionary France 
and detect neither secular creative 
trends nor a standard artistic personal- 
iy. Their documentary evidence indi- 
cates that artistic creators come in all 
shapes and sizes and temperamental 
hues. Some enjoy this world, some are 
miserable in it; some are rationalists, 
some are irrationalists; some debauched, 
some ascetic, Their varied characters 
and circumstances resist formulation. In 
particular, psychoanalysis has been un- 
able to penetrate the historical veil of 
Renaissance Italy and make a true 
appraisal of the art and artists of that 
time (witness the ludicrous errors of 
Freud and Ernest Jones), though it 
may have managed to shape à con- 
temporary artistic pose to fit its own 
image. The Wittkowers criticism of 
psychoanalysis would be more pointed 
if they expressed confidence in any 
form of psychological knowledge. As 
it is, they are complete skeptics, ready 
to dash cold water or dust on any 
theory. Their own title, Born Under 
Saturn, which implies that artists are 
a melancholy breed, is not sustained by 
their fascinating collection. They have 
no thesis and no method (in the scien- 
tific sense); they are chroniclers of real 
but not systematically ordered facts. 


"Their summary contribution to all ques- 
tions about art and artists is the crush- 
ing sentence; "There never has been 
and never will be a final answer to the 
enigma of the creative personality for, 
to end with a quotation from that very 
great and very ‘mad’ painter Turner, 
‘Art is a rum business’ ” (p. 294). 


Divine and 


Wounded Rebel 


C. Kerényi. Translated from the Ger- 
man by RALPH MANHEIM 


Prometheus: Archetypal Image of 
Human Existence. New York: Bol- 
lingen Foundation, 1963. Pp. xxvi 
+ 152. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Rotanp G. THarP 


The author, C. Kerényi, was formerly 
a professor of classics and of the history 
of ancient religion at the Universities 
of Szeged and Pécs in Hungary, but 
now resides in Switzerland. His closest 
circle of associates included Thomas 
Mann and Jung. He is the author of 
Asklepios: Archetypal lmage of the 
Physicians Existence and, with Jung, 
Essays on a Science of Mythology. The 
reviewer, Roland G. Tharp, received 
his PhD from the University of Michi- 
gan, is now Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of Arizona 
and Director of the Psychology Depart- 
ment of the Southern Arizona Mental 
Health Center. Within psychology, his 
interests are psychotherapy, community 
mental health, marriage and family re- 
lations. Outside of psychology, he has 
published fiction, poetry, criticism and 
articles in the field of anthropology, 
has done field work in Central America 
and is the recipient of two awards in 
poetry. 


T ground swell of enthusiasm for 
existential psychology is a remark- 
able development of this decade; psy- 
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chologists are increasingly unwilling to 
limit their definitions of man to the 
bare-boned set of responses available 
for mensuration and operational speci- 
fication. The existential movement, 
being primarily an emotional rebellion, 
is likely to be short-lived. But in its 
wake will be left a new enterprise: a 
scientific ontology, wherein "man will 
be understood in those forms given by 
virtue of his very existence, and com- 
municated in the language of his own 
experience. With the publication. of 
Prometheus: Archetypal Image of 
Human Existence, the distinguished 
classicist, C. F. Kerényi, has contributed 
such a work as will stand when the 
existential revolution has given way to 
the period of reconstruction and crit- 
ical thinking. 

This is not to imply that Professor 
Kerényi writes as an existentialist; 
indeed his work is not limited by any 
psychological theory. Rather, he uses 
his own great scholarship to demon- 
strate the strict correspondence between 
myth and human existence, and to un- 
shadow the one with the light of the 
other. This endeavor is linked to the 
work of Malinowski among the Trobri- 
and Islanders and to Kerényi’s own 
work with Jung. 


B ios a god himself, stole 
fire from the gods and brought it as 
a gift to man. Zeus punished Prome- 
theus, inflicting isolation and pain upon 
him for 30,000 years. This myth, a 
primordial reality for the Greeks, has 
been reinterpreted from the beginning 
of the written Western word; Kerényi 
examines the myth as it has come to 
us from Hesiod, Aeschylus, the mythog- 
raphers, Shelley (briefly), and Goethe. 

The Greek experience continues pro- 
typic for Western civilization; and the 
Promethean myth informs man's image 
of himself in our own age as well (as 
was attested last year in John Updike's 
The Gentaur, the blazing National Book 
Award winner.) Yet through Kerényi's 
work, we are enabled to see man 
(seeing man) in certain fundamental 
ways from the time of the earliest 
Greek mythologizing: as deficient, surg- 
ing, punished, the victim of injustice, 
pain, longing for death, and exile. He 
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k oS 
La] 
is burdened with the impulse to mod- 
ify the world; further, he must modify 
in order to survive. The theft of fire 
was inevitable, because without fire 
mankind would have perished. Thus 
Prometheus and man are compelled to 
do wrong; inevitable wrongdoing is a 
fundamental trait of man's existence. 
And for this he must be punished; so 
that he is punished for what he must 
do. Thus *to suffer injustice: that is 
man's punishment for being a man." 
And the punishment is pain, that fun- 
damental fact of human existence, and 
in extremis, the pain so tearing there 
comes the longing for death. As in the 
words of the chorus in the Antigone of 
Sophocles: Terrible are many things 
/ but nothing more terrible than man. 


Do the centuries between the 
Greeks and German Romanticism, the 
image of man was profoundly trans- 
formed. Since then, for Goethe and 
us, Prometheus has embodied self- 
chosen human existence. This god chose, 
at the cost of unspeakable suffering of 
which he had foreknowledge, chose to 
accept the human lot. In this way, 
Prometheus and man have redefined 
one another as original rebels and af- 
firmers of individual fates. The German 
poet enriched the mythologem with a 
trait that was new but clearly discern- 
able in the ancient image: individual 
isolation. Tormented, bound, he still 
hurls defiance: “yet you will have to 
let / my earth stand / and my hut that 
you did not build, / and my hearth / 
for whose fire / you envy me. I know 
of nothing poorer / under the sun than 
you gods . . ." 

This book is also (and primarily) a 
sterling example of classical scholar- 
ship, literary exegesis, and cultural in- 
ference. In the science of mythology, 
the scholar is constantly tempted 
toward exciting but unjustified specula- 
tion; Kerényi yields seldom and clearly 
warns us when he weakens. Not only 
does this book tell us much about man, 
through his prototypal image, but also 
much about the Greek civilization which 
created Prometheus in its image; that 
is a good thing to know about. Kerényi 
writes in a style that is as ordered and 
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serene as the 18 Greek paintings which 
handsomely illustrate the text. For this, 
we must be grateful to the English 
translator, Ralph Manheim, and to 
Andor Braun, who designed a lovely 
and appropriate book. 


Modern Death 


Jacques Choron 


Modern Man and Mortality: The 
Ultimate Problems of Interest to 
Every Man: Human Destiny and 
the Meaning of Life. New York: 
Macmillan, 1964. Pp. vii + 276. 
$6.95. 


Reviewed by Morton A. LIEBERMAN 


The author, Jacques Choron, was born 
in Russia, received his PhD from Leipzig 
University and a DSSCc from the New 
School of Social Research. He is Lec- 
turer in Philosophy at the New School, 
and is author of Death and Western 
"Thought (1963). The reviewer, Morton 
A. Lieberman, received his PhD from 
the University of Chicago and has stayed 
on there. He is at present Assistant 
Professor, Department of Psychiatry and 
the Committee on Human Development, 
is a USPHS Career Research Scientist 
and is co-director of the Gerontology 
Program. He is co-author with Doro- 
thy Stock Whitaker of Psychotherapy 
through the Group Process (1964), a 
review of which will appear soon in CP. 


HIS is a curious book to be reviewed 

in the pages of CP. Choron addresses 
himself to an examination of “the pur- 
pose and meaning of life, if death as it 
appears to an ever-broadening segment 
of modern secularized humanity, is total 
annihilation of the conscious person- 
ality?". The author's thesis is that mod- 
ern western man faces the problem of 
his own death with much more diffi- 
culty than did his forefathers even a 
short hundred years ago. In Choron’s 
view, man’s eventual demise coupled 
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with his ability to conceptualize it forces 
him to search for an answer to this 
problem that will be, “in the words of 
the American philosopher W. P. Mon- 
tague, ‘neither a tale told by an idiot 
nor by a theologian.’ ” 

The author’s purpose and methods 
are more comfortable to the philosopher 
than to: the modern-day psychologist. 
The reader is taken on a journey 
through a broad spectrum of western 
thought—primarily that of the'"philoso- 
pher and creative writer, büt at ‘times, 
the scientist and the physician, Herein 
lies the fascination of this work. The 
author’s scholarship is beyond reproach 
and he has collected what is unques- 
tionably the most complete survey of 
material on death. 

If the reader of CP puts aside the 
problem of sample—who it is that the 
author has selected to discuss—and sam- 
ple bias (there are “good guys” and 
"bad guys,” with such as Goethe in 
the former category, Binswanger the 
latter), and also chooses to ignore some 
of the more thorny philosophical prob- 
lems, Choron’s work can still be fasci- 
nating reading. 

Much of the writing about mortality 
is highly personal, presenting modern 
man with a choice between conflicting 
or vague alternatives. The chronicle 
of man’s battle with this problem 
through the ages provides a heretofore 
unequalled opportunity for viewing him 
from a unique psychological perspective. 

For many psychologists, the high 
point of this book will lie in its exam- 
ination of death and the fear of death 
in current psychological theories, partic- 
ularly the psychoanalytic and existential 
psychology positions. 


Cae is not above being a psy- 
chologist and does develop a framework 
for examining fears of death. However, 
the evidence cited for these logical dis- 
tinctions did not make them psychologi- 
cal realities for the reviewer. Frequently 
the distinction between a logical-philo- 
sophical analysis and a psychological 
view was difficult to make. The re- 
viewer wished for more psychologizing 
or, at least, better psychologizing where — 
this was clearly the need. For example, 
the discussion of the oft-quoted thesis 
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that man has difficulty in visualizing 
his own death would have been richer 


if the author had examined it more 


from his own perspective than through 
a dry listing of the opinions of experts. 

The reviewer feels handicapped in 
not having the tools for professional 
criticism of a work of philosophy. 
Nevertheless, as an interested layman, 
a few judgments seem relevant. Several 
of the assumptions made in relationship 
to the original question are not con- 
vincingly examined. The relationship 
between mortality and the question of 
the purpose and meaning of life is 
basic, and yet it is not always clear 
why these two issues are necessarily con- 
nected. The thesis that modern man 
faces his problem with more difficulty 
than did man a hundred years ago is 
an assumption needing more discussion. 

As a psychologist one comes away 
from this volume with an appreciation 
for its scholarship and for the fasci- 
nating introduction to the thinking of 
western man on death, but with per- 
plexity as to why the particular men 
were selected and a puzzlement as to the 
meaningfulness of its major question 
(that is, the relationship of mortality 
to the meaning of life) for most men. 
For the psychologist qua psychologist 
it is a difficult book that must yield 
its prizes slowly. 

The psychological literature during 
the past few years, particularly the vol- 
umes by Fieffel and by Eissler, suggests 
that this area of psychological explora- 
tion is on the increase. In the literature 
associated with adulthood and old age 
the meaning of the death has clearly 
been removed from the list of ignored 


` topics. Choron’s work can best be viewed 


as providing an historical-philosophical 
perspective for a yet underdeveloped 
line of inquiry. 
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We can come to look upon the deaths 
of our enemies with as much regret as 
we feel for those of our friends, namely, 
when we miss their existence as witnesses 
to our success. 

— SCHOPENHAUER 
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Motives Wide, Motives Deep 


David C. McClelland 


The Roots of Consciousness. Princeton, N. J.: Van Nostrand, 1964. 


Pp. v + 219. $1.95. 


Reviewed by Howarp E. GRUBER 


The author, David McClelland, is Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Chairman of 
the Department of Social Relations at 
Harvard University, a remarkable sta- 
tion for a man with a Yale PhD, Be- 
fore going to Harvard he taught at 
Connecticut College for Women, at 
Bryn Mawr and at Wesleyan and in 
752-53 was deputy director of the Be- 
havioral Science Division of the Ford 
Foundation. He holds honorary degrees 
from Harvard, Wesleyan and Mainz, 
is one of the authors of The Achieve- 
ment Motive and sole author of The 
Achieving Society (CP, Aug. 1963, 8, 
289). The reviewer, Howard E. Gruber, 
received his PhD from Cornell Univer- 
sity and taught at Queens University 
and at the University of Colorado, before 
assuming his present post as Professor 
of Psychology and Chairman of the 
Department of Psychology of the Grad- 
uate Faculty of the New School for 
Social Research. He is now spending 
a year with Piaget at the Centre Inter- 
nationale d’Epistémologie Génétique in 
Geneva. He is co-editor of Contem- 
porary Approaches to Cognition and of 
Contemporary Approaches to Creative 
Thinking. 


HIS is a collection of eight literate 
gi e provocative essays, reprinted, 
with one exception, from other sources 
and previously published between 1957 
and 1963, The papers deal with the 
“roots of consciousness” in the sense 
that they attempt to explore the mo- 
tivational and psychodynamic factors 
underlying conscious behavior and cog- 
nitive processes. 

McClelland’s range is wide, but in 
no case does he merely touch upon a 


topic; characteristically, he raises a dif- 
ficult question, such as the motiva- 
tional roots of economic growth or of 
scientific creativity, or the religious 
origins of psychoanalysis, which he then 
explores in depth with a nice combina- 
tion of gusto and acumen. Unlike many 
scientists, he does not cut his questions 
down to the size of the available an- 
swers: if the reader wants to know the 
‘final solution’ to the question of Ger- 
man national character, for example, 
he will get little satisfaction here, but 
if the reader can learn from a scien- 
tific inquiry conducted with questions 
and answers evenly matched and the 
outcome most frequently a draw, he 
will find these essays illuminating. 
Taken as a whole, the book reveals 
a curious duality in  McClelland's 
thought. In the first essay he draws 
some interesting comparisons between 
Freud and Hull and concludes that 
scientific psychology must aspire to 
combine Hull's rigor with Freud's crea- 
tivity. But in the remaining essays the 
author does not succeed in combining 
his own rigorously formulated and em- 
pirically tested motivational constructs 
with his own imaginative play at psy- 
chodynamic interprétation. The essay, 
"Achievement Drive and Economic 
Growth," combines the methods of 
economic statistics with those of con- 
tent analysis applied to data from many 
countries to show that waves of eco- 
nomic growth are preceded and accom- 
panied by surges of achievement im- 
agery in literature. In discussing the 
sources of achievement motivation, Mc- 
Clelland stresses "values, beliefs, ideol- 
ogy,” (p.39) and suggests that funda- 
mental motivational patterns can be 
altered fairly quickly, and that Amer- 
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icans should export the achievement 
motive to underdeveloped countries by 
doing "what Americans have been so 
good at doing—creating wants, selling 
a people on their future, making them 
believe in their own achievement" 
(p.43). 

On the one hand he is merely warn- 
ing that economic change cannot be 
stimulated simply by pumping capital 
into an established social fabric ac- 
cording to an engineers preconceived 
plan; stable economic growth depends 
on the presence of an appropriate mo- 
tivational substratum, in this case the 
entrepreneurial spirit. One of McClel- 
land's major achievements is his well- 
documented argument that important 
aspects of this spirit can be described 
as the “achievement syndrome," which 
can find a welcome in a variety of 
social systems, not only in capitalist 
economies, 

On the other hand, McClelland’s 
treatment of the origins of the achieve- 
ment motive suggests that these can 
be dealt with adequately without re- 
course to psychoanalytic emphasis on 
the roots of character in the family con- 
stellation and in the Oedipal conflict, 
This approach is striking, since many 
of McClelland's other essays rely heav- 
ily on psychoanalytic concepts. Nor is 
the disparity due simply to the exigen- 
cies of brevity: in his book, The Achiev- 
ing Society (1961), there is also little 
or no recourse to psychoanalytic theory. 


B. CONTRAST, the essay on “French 
National Character and the Life and 
Works of André Gide” (published here 
for the first time) displays a free use 
of standard psychoanalytic concepts: 
the Oedipal conflict, repression, fixation, 
symbolic transformations and the ex- 
pression of libidinal motifs in disguised 
forms both in Gide's personal life and 
in his literary work. The essential theme 
is the search for individual identity 
and personal freedom without the wan- 
ton destruction of valid traditions. Mc- 
Clelland holds that Gide is character- 
istically French in that he believes “re- 
bellion is essential to the continuance 
of civilization at a new and finer level” 
(p.116) and is willing to accept the 
penalties of his own rebellion. 
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Although McClelland’s method and 
themes resemble those of psychoanaly- 
sis, there is a subtle shift in his argu- 
ment, away from reliance on “discharge 
of tension" and toward emphasis on the 
positive affective life. In dealing with 
Gide’s sexual behavior he concludes 
that "the sexual conflict is just pecul- 
iarly symptomatic of a much greater 
conflict which always remained at the 
core of Gide's personality—the conflict 
between breaking loose from the French 
Puritan family tradition . . ." and the 
suffering he underwent for trying to do 
so (p.105). And in dealing with Gide's 
treatment of the myth of Theseus, he 
concludes by asking, "What is the re- 
ward of all this struggle for self-reali- 
zation—of pursuing one's monster until 
it is defeated? Theseus’s reward is that 
he remakes the city" (p.114). Resolv- 
ing the Oedipal conflict is, in short, 
not an end in its own right, but only 
an obstacle to be overcome in the course 
of enjoying the good things of life, in- 
cluding the pleasure to be derived from 
such achievements as the making of 
cities. 

In a valuable essay comparing Ger- 
man and American national character, 
McClelland’s analysis is neither at the 
level of Freudian psychodynamics or 
individual motives, but at the level of 
the shared values held by members 
of a culture. He distinguishes between 
types of conformity to be found in the 
two cultures and suggests that the Nazi 
crescendo of brutality was an expres- 
sion of an enduring current in German 
culture: the great value placed on 
ideological consistency and on cleaving 
to a prescribed code of conduct even 
though it may inflict individual suf- 
fering. He warns that Americans are 
liable to be impressed by German effi- 
ciency "partly because it looks as if 
they are achievement-oriented as we 
are . . . We tend to forget that both 
the compulsive industriousness and the 
moral rectitude can be dangerous if car- 
ried too far . . .” (p.90). 

It seemed to me that the author suc- 
cessfully documented the deep roots of 
legally-sanctioned sadism in German 
culture, but that he did not explain 
it convincingly, either psychodynami- 
cally or historically. Moreover, I am 
uncomfortable at the presumption that 
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Americans are gifted with just that 
combination of need for achievement 
and need for affiliation that eventuates 
in practical humanitarianism. Some 
Americans are so gifted, of course, but 
overkill, underprivilege and lawless 
brutality are not unknown in the United 
States, and may even be included 
among products marked for export 
along with the achievement motive. 


I. ONE fortunate respect, McClel- 
land's remarks about the recent evolu- 
tion of religion may be out of date. 
He describes Christianity as having 
moved, in the last century or so, from 
a primary concern for intellectual-theo- 
logical questions to emphasis on social- 
ethical questions, and finally to a con- 
cern for the ‘existential predicament’ 
of modern man with a correlative turn 
“toward pastoral psychology. Since 1960, 
when this essay was written, the pen- 
dulum has swung again, and an in- 
creasing segment of the Christian com- 
munity has devoted itself to resolving 
social issues, especially in the field of 
civil rights. If members of the psycho- 
analytic community can keep pace with 
their Christian brethren, the connection 
between the two may remain intact. 
One of the special appeals of this 
book stems from the author's ability 
to draw the reader into a discussion. 
The reader will enjoy the argument 
and learn from it: he may also be em- 
boldened to try his own hand at ap- 
proaching broad intellectual questions 
with the tools of scientific psychology. 
As a stimulus to such activity these es- 
says are an unqualified success. 
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When one despairs of any form of life, 
the first solution which always occurs, as 
though by a mechanically dialectic im- 
pulse of the human mind, the most obvi- 
ous, the simplest, is to turn all values 
inside out. If wealth does not give hap- 
Piness, poverty will; if learning does not 
solve everything, then true wisdom will 
lie in ignorance. 

—Orreca Y. GASSET 
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Energetics, Activation, Behavior 


Dorothy Rethlingshafer 


Motivation as Related to Personality. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963. 


Pp. ix + 388. $7.95. 


Reviewed by Guartes D. SPIELBERGER 


The author, Dorothy Rethlingshafer, re- 
ceived her PhD from the University of 
North Carolina where an early interest 
in motivation was aroused in seminars 
with John Dashiell. She has taught 
since then at Queens College, at the 
Women’s College of the University of 
North Carolina and at the University 
of Florida, where she has been since 
1947. She has published a number of 
articles on motivational processes. The 
reviewer, Charles D. Spielberger, re- 
ceived his 1954 PhD from the State 
University of Iowa and, after a post- 
doctoral internship at Worcester State 
Hospital, went to teach at Duke Uni- 
versity. In 1963 he moved to Vanderbilt 
University where he is now Professor of 
Psychology. He has his ABEPP diploma 
in clinical psychology and his research 
interests focus on anxiety, on verbal con- 
ditioning and on the effects of person- 
ality variables in learning and per- 
ception. 


HE INDISPUTABLE PRESENCE of moti- 
qs constructs in practically 
every sub-division of psychology points 
up both the centrality and significance 
of motivation as a psychological con- 
cept. As a consequence of the ubiquitous 
nature of motivational phenomena, au- 
thors who have worked in this area 
have been forced to select those aspects 
of the total field which they deemed 
most important in order to produce 
texts of manageable proportions. In the 
breadth of motivational phenomena rep- 
resented in Motivation as Related to 
Personality, Dorothy Rethlingshafer has 
provided a useful exception to this rule. 

Rethlingshafer views motivation in 


biological, organismic, and humanistic 
terms. Man is regarded as an adaptive 
organism with genetically determined, 
self-regulating, biological mechanisms 
that permit his behavioral adaptation to 
the external environment. But man's 
biological motivating tendencies are not 
limited to unsatisfied bodily needs or 
imbalance in his homeostatic processes. 
Rethlingshafer cites the work of Har- 
low, Berlyne and Piaget as evidence for 
the legitimacy of including curiosity, 
investigative and exploratory drives as 
part of man's basic biological make- 
up. Goals (“to-be-attained effects"), to 
which are attributed energizing proper- 
ties, are developed as biological drives 
and modified through social experience. 
The “personal utility of events-to- 
come,” rather than anticipated satis- 
factions, is said to mediate the influence 
of goals on behavior. 

The over-all organization of the book 
follows traditional approaches to the 
subject matter, proceeding logically 
from energetics and activation to a 
consideration of the motivational de- 
terminants of complex human behavior. 
However, the logic of the organization 
of individual chapters was not always 
clear to the reviewer. Furthermore, the 
coverage of specific areas of motiva- 
tional research may be viewed as highly 
idiosyncratic. Although experimental 
findings on subjects such as conflict and 
n-achievement are incorporated under 
various headings, the theoretical back- 
ground, research methods and empirical 
evidence in these areas are not system- 
atically presented. For example, there 
are 13 references to the Atkinson-Mc- 
Clelland work on n-achievement, which 
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appear in six different chapters, but 
the methods for measuring individual 
differences in this variable, the under- 
lying theory, and the cumulative re- 
search findings are not described so 
that the reader can gain any real com- 
prehension of the goals of this re- 
search, nor of its contribution to the 
understanding of human motivation. 


O half of this book is devoted 
to biological factors and their influence 
on motivation, and, throughout the 
book, motivational phenomena are in- 
terpreted in terms of underlying neuro- 
physiological processes. Metabolic en- 
ergy transformations (“energetics”), di- 
urnal rhythms, emotional changes, tran- 
sitory specific drives and external 
stimuli all contribute to the level of 
activity of the organism, and to its 
position on an activation (arousal) con- 
tinuum which is posited as a basic 
motivational construct. Underlying this 
continuum of activation is the organ- 
ism’s general (nonspecific) drive state 
which fluctuates with situational varia- 
bles, and which is comprised of spe- 
cific drive components. Appealing to 
the views of Morgan and Lashley, 
and to recent research on the ascending 
reticular activating system, Rethling- 
shafer asserts that “nonspecific, or gen- 
eral, drive is central neural excitation” 
(p. 116). Individual differences in acti- 
vation or its component processes are 
regarded as manifestations of “personal 
pace.” 

In contrast to the emphasis upon 
biological factors in motivation, the role 
of learning in the acquisition of motives 
is “abandoned” in favor of considering 
the effects of drives and goals on per- 
formance. Although it is indicated that 
learning is important in the differentia- 
tion of general drives into specific 
drives, and that “learning of some kind 
is necessary to acquire goals” (p. 188), 
the whole problem of acquired drives 
is largely ignored. The author justifies 
her decision to focus on motivational 
effects on the pragmatic grounds that 
a book on both learning and motivation 
would not be manageable. However, the 
failure to consider how motives and 


goals are learned seems, indeed, to be 
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a strange omission. At the very least, 
a careful distinction among learned 
drives, learned goals, and other learned 
responses would seem to be required, 
but specific criteria are not provided 
for differentiating among these con- 
cepts, 


x 


aM ius the most serious shortcom- 
ing of this book is its lack of a unify- 
ing theoretical orientation, Other than 
the consistent emphasis upon biological 
factors, and the frequent appeal to 
"central events," there is little indica- 
tion of how motivational constructs 
such as activation, goals, tension, etc. 
are related to behavior and to one 
another. Moreover, Rethlingshafer fails 
to provide empirical evidence for the 
explanatory utility of unique motiva- 
tional constructs, such as personal pace 
and personal utility, which she intro- 
duces. At best, these constructs reflect 
ideas about motivation and provide ab- 
stract terms for describing behavior. 
They do not provide explanations of 
motivational phenomena. 

Rethlingshafer's abiding faith in bio- 
logical factors and “central events" 
as explanations of motivational phe- 
nomena is further reflected in biased 
interpretations of empirical findings. 
For example, in discussing the repeti- 
tious, self-defeating, non-adjustive ef- 
fects of anxiety-tension, it is stated 
that "Extreme stress symptoms increase 
until finally the body can no longer 
function adequately. Convulsions in rats 
are recorded when they are forced by 
a blast of air to continue in insolva- 
ble problems" (p. 287). The crucial 
role of the auditory characteristics of 
the blast of air in producing audiogenic 
seizures is not indicated, leaving the 
implication that the insolvable problem 
leads inevitably to the observed disor- 
ganization in the rats’ behavior, 

As a text for undergraduate courses 
in motivation, this volume provides a 
broad survey of motivational phenom- 
ena. Research evidence from industry 
and the experimental laboratory, along 
with descriptions of clinical phenomena 
and the authors anecdotal observa- 
tions, make the book more readable 
and serve to clarify motivational con- 


cepts. The use of “insets,” illustrative 
material taken from original sources, 
amplifies the basic exposition of the 
subject matter although sometimes at 
the expense of undue redundancy. In 
comparison with other recent books in 
this area by J. S. Brown and Dalbir 
Bindra, the present volume is broader 
in coverage, but lacking in depth and 


much inferior with respect to the pres- 
entation of a systematic point of view. 
Perhaps, at the present stage of the 
development of psychological science, it 
is too much to ask of a single volume 
that it include both an extensive survey 
of motivational phenomena and a theo- 
retically integrated conceptualization of 
these phenomena. 


On N asty Surprises 


O. J. Harvey (Ed.) 


Motivation and Social Interaction: Cognitive Determinants. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1963. Pp. vii + 332. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Jane Autyn Harpycx 


The editor, O. J. Harvey, is Professor 
in the Department of Psychology at 
the University of Colorado where he 
is doing research on open and closed 
conceptual and social systems. He is 
author, with Hunt and Schroder, of 
Conceptual Systems and Personality 
Development (1961; CP, Sept. 1962, 
7, 325). The reviewer, Jane Allyn 
Hardyck, received her PhD from Stan- 
ford where she worked primarily on 
attitude and opinion change within the 
framework of dissonance theory. Her 
major research to date, carried out with 
Brewster Smith, has involved an assess- 
ment of the development, structure and 
Susceptibility to change of anti-minority 
attitudes among adolescents. She is cur- 
rently Assistant Research Psychologist 
and Lecturer at the Survey Research 
Center and Department of Psychology, 
University of California, Berkeley. 


T His introductory chapter to this 

symposium volume, O. J. Harvey 
states, "It is with some of the effects 
of variations in subjective mediating 
Systems on motivation and social be- 
havior that this volume is mainly con- 
cerned.” The mediating systems dis- 
cussed cover a wide range, from “adap- 
tation level” and “TOTE units” to 
“conceptual systems” and “structural 


properties of cognition.” The authors 
come from widely varied backgrounds, 
but all address in some fashion the prob- 
lem of how the human organism deals 
with information input, in most cases 
input of a nature incongruous with the 
individual's subjective mediating system. 

All the authors seem agreed that in- 
congruities of this sort are motivating, 
and one assumes that it is this agree- 
ment that led to their inclusion in the 
conference. The move away from the 
drive theory of motivation has been 
"on" for quite some time now, among 
experimental, physiological, and learning 
psychologists (e.g. Miller et al., Hebb, 
Montgomery). Some social psycholo- 
gists as well (e.g. Festinger, Heider, 
Newcomb) have been dealing with mo- 
tivational aspects of the perception of 
incongruities for upwards of ten years. 
A general look at the similarities of 
theoretical thinking in these disparate 
areas, however, has been lacking. 

An integrated, systematic treatment is 
still lacking. In this regard, it is an 
interesting coincidence that just after 
finishing this book, the reviewer read 
an article in Science (June 5, 1964. Vol. 
144, #3623) entitled “Let’s Hold a 
Conference.” This article was a satiri- 
cal treatment of the recent trend to- 
wards more conferences, and it sug- 
gested that more often than not noth- 
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ing is gained by the conferees but a 
(rip away from home. And throughout 
the reading of the Harvey book, one 
thought had been nagging this reviewer 
—'Was this trip necessary?” 


T3 PURPOSES for holding a confer- 
ence among individuals with similar re- 
search interests would seem to be (1) 
to expose the conference members to 
new ideas and research findings relevant 
‘o the problem which brought them to- 
gether and (2) to permit a comparison 
of views and possible syntheses of ideas. 
‘That these purposes were achieved by 
this conference is not at all clear from 
this volume, At no point is there a seri- 
ous, systematic effort to develop an inte- 
gration of the various ideas, approaches, 
and findings presented by the individ- 
ual authors, This job is the responsi- 
bility of the editor and, granted that it 
may be a difficult one, it should have 
been done, As matters stand, any inte- 
gration of the papers presented will be 
made only after some very hard work 
on the part of the reader. 

‘There are some interesting controver- 
sies brought up in the volume that could 
fruitfully have been examined in a clos- 
ing chapter, For example, Harvey and 
Schroder state (p. 125) "It becomes 
apparent, then, that very significant dif- 
ferences occur among different individ- 
uals in their reaction to anomicizing 
conditions, This is readily seen in the 
results presented by Garfinkel in Chap- 
ter 7, although he makes no special 
point of it," The data do indeed show 
different modes of coping with what 
Garfinkel calls "a nasty surprise." But 
Garfinkel states, with reference to such 
reactions (p. 189), ". . . the severity 
of these effects should vary independ- 
ent of personality characteristics . . ." 
Since this point is rather central to 
Harvey's whole theoretical scheme, one 
might think he would have pursued the 
issue. 

The last chapter might have contrib- 
uted more had the editor also noted 
some other similarities and differences 
in outlook and approach among the 
various authors. For example, the Gar- 
finkel chapter and the Moore and An- 
derson chapter both deal with games 
as indicators of the nature of person- 


ality structure; they are never compared, 
Information processing is dealt with by 
Hunt and by Lanzetta, and the charac- 
teristics of cognitive structuring by Scott 
as well as by Harvey and Schroder, but 
no integrations are attempted. The final 
summary chapter does bring up some 
important questions, but it leaves out 
what is most needed in a book of this 
kind, an integration. 


i Te brings us, then, to the contribu- 
tions of the individual authors. For this 
reviewer the most interesting and sig- 
nificant chapter was J. McV. Hunt's, 
which provides an overall view of 
theory and findings relevant to what 
the author refers to as the “motivation 
inherent in information processing and 
action." In a highly scholarly fashion, 
he ranges in his references from Mor- 
gan and Lashley through Hebb to 
Piaget, citing problems and tentative 
generalizations, and bringing together 
data from what are usually considered 
to be distinctly different areas of psy- 
chology. W. A. Scott's chapter on cog- 
nitive structuring, although a bit far 
afield from the central tendency of the 
conference, and the Moore and Ander- 
son contribution are also both well writ- 
ten and well conceived, Unfortunately, 
more of the chapters (primarily those 
by Harvey and by Garfinkel) suffer 
from a fogginess of style and a concep- 
tual vagueness which lead one to be- 
lieve that, even if there is something 
worth while being said, it can't be that 
worth while. 

Finally, the book as a whole suffers 
from an editorial sloppiness that is 
really inexcusable. By sloppiness, I am 
referring to the frequency of typographi- 
cal errors, This reviewer does not relish 
being picayune, but when the reader is 
puzzled for nearly an hour by a mathe- 
matical equation because an equal sign 
has been rendered as a minus, and then 
a few pages later is confronted by two 
more expressions, one missing a < sign 
and the other a > sign, patience wears 
thin. There are two possible kinds of 
work involved in reading scientific writ- 
ing, and one should have to cope with 
only one of them, that being the dif- 
ficulty of following a tightly reasoned 
but complex train of thought or a com- 
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plicated experimental procedure. The 
other is that of working one’s way 
through a badly thought out, badly writ- 
ten, or sloppily prepared piece of prose. 
One encounters the latter sort of work 
all too frequently in this volume. 


Erasing Race 


Ashley Montagu 


Race, Science and Humanity. New 
York: Van Nostrand, 1963, Pp. vii + 


183, $1.95. 
Reviewed by MansuaLL SEGALL 


The author is the noted anthropol- 
ogist, Ashley Montagu. He received 
his PhD from Columbia University in 
1937 and has taught in a great many 
places since then, including the Uni- 
versity of Florence, Hahnemann Medical 
College, Rutgers University, Harvard 
University and the New School for 
Social Research. He is the author of 
many articles and books including Man's 
Most Dangerous Myth; the Fallacy of 
Race (1952, 3rd ed.) The reviewer, 
Marshall H. Segall, earned a PhD at 
Northwestern University and started 
out his career in social psychology but 
has become more and more involved 
with anthropology and anthropologists. 
He is currently Associate Professor of 
Social Psychology at the University of 
Towa and is author, with Campbell 
and Herskovits, of the forth-coming In- 
fluence of Culture on Visual Perception. 
He believes in cultural differences, 
thinks race is an ill-defined concept and 
therefore doubts that race explains be- 
havioral differences among human 
groups. 


H” much better the world would 
be if the argument expressed by 
Ashley Montagu in this compilation 
of his essays on “race” were widely ac- 
cepted. His argument is epitomized by 
the quotation marks used above, for to 
this distinguished anthropologist, the 
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very concept “race” is a myth. Not 
content merely to demolish the invidious 
view that certain groups of man are 
inherently inferior, Montagu boldly en- 
deavors to do away with the whole 
taxonomy traditionally employed by 
biologists and tacitly accepted by many 
social scientists, The traditional view, 
seemingly neutral politically, conceives 
of races of man as distinct populations 
that differ in one or more genetically 
determined trait. Montagu, while not 
denying the many obvious physical and 
behavioral differences existing among 
human groups, however specified, does 
not interpret such differences as justi- 
fying the concept of races as more-or- 
less fixed entities. He finds that con- 
cept less neutral than it appears, and 
would replace it with one that stresses 
the unity of the human species, com- 
posed of a single group of populations 
biologically different only to the extent 
of being characterized, at any one 
moment in time, by differing frequency 
distributions of particular genes. A 
widespread acceptance of this concept 
of mankind as one and in constant proc- 
ess of change is millennialistic, but 
like all such states of affairs, is a de- 
light to contemplate. 

As this little volume attests, Montagu 
has been expounding his position repeat- 
edly since 1940, In essay after essay, 
the argument is stated, buttressed by 
evolutionary theory and fact, and by 
indications of at least qualified support 
from eminent geneticists for his point 
of view. The “evidence” presented is, 
if not completely unequivocal, usually 
compelling, However, the very fact of 
repetition underlines the obstacles con- 
fronting an effort to do away with race 
as a concept. 

If Negro-White behavioral differ- 
ences can appear as evidence to many 
who retain a belief in an inherent 
superiority of the so-called White race, 
what hope is there that the concept of 
race per se can be abolished from 
either popular or scientific thought? 
Since relatively isolated populations 
will continue to differ markedly in 
many traits, both physical and behav- 
ioral, it will require a tremendous effort 
not to conceptualize mankind in terms 
of distinct, relatively fixed categories. 

On the other hand, a reader might 
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be impressed by the mere fact that a 
respected, if small, group of scholars 
deems it necessary to go well beyond 
a denial of differences in quality among 
races. Montagu’s denial of the validity 
of the conceptual grouping that has long 
dominated even scientific thinking about 
humanity may at least draw some 
readers to the point where they had 
better comprehend the less startling de- 
nial of socially meaningful, supposedly 
“racial” differences in behavior. 


Ta undergraduate psychology major 
in particular should derive profit from 
reading this book. It is to editor 
David McClelland's credit that this 
collection of papers by an anthropol- 
ogist has been included in a series 
(Insight Books) that is primarily psy- 
chological in orientation. Although it is 
doubtful that many psychologists would 
be prepared with confidence to go as 
far as has Montagu (for psychologists 
are no more immune than others to 
the forces of traditional thinking on 
this topic) most would agree that 
Montagu's position is not generally 
available in our textbooks and ought 
to be, if only for its bold, but never ir- 
responsible, extremity. 

In addition to the several essays 
which restate Montagu’s dominant 
theme, there are a few papers of partic- 
ular interest to students of psychology. 

Among these are Montagu’s 1926 
article on intelligence tests applied to 
American Negroes, and his thorough 
1945 analysis of regional and “racial” 
differences in performance on the World 
War I Alpha and Beta tests. Another 
article of primarily psychological con- 
tent is a discussion less profound than 
a contemporary psychologist might 
offer, but still sound, of the psycho- 
dynamics of racial prejudice. 

As a final bonus, this little volume 
contains the statements on race issued 
in 1950 and 1952 by UNESCO com- 
mittees of which Montagu was a mem- 
ber, Although a psychologist would 
prefer to see the continuing arguments 
on race settled by research, rather than 
by declaration, the UNESCO statements 
deserve wide-spread dissemination, for 
they constitute concise delineations of 
the implications of whatever relevant re- 
search is available. They also serve as 


cogent reminders that for many prop- 
ositions concerning race, no evidence 
exists one way or the other, With these 
statements presented in the context of 
this book, this reader was tempted to 
examine them with an eye toward as- 
sessing the currency of Montagu’s point 
of view. It is clear that he is not alone. 
He might even be right. 


Mothering and Work 


F. Ivan Nye and Lois Wladis Hoff- 
man 


The Employed Mother in America. 
Chicago: Rand McNally, 1963. 
Pp. v + 406, $6.00. 


Reviewed by Dororuy M. Kipnis 


The first author, F. Ivan Nye, is Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at Washington 
State University. He is author of Fam- 
ily Relationships and Delinquent Be- 
havior (1959) and is currently editor 
of Marriage and Family Living. The 
second author, Lois W. Hoffman, also 
a sociologist, received her PhD at the 
University of Michigan and stayed on 
there as a research consultant with the 
Institute for Social Research. She is 
associate editor of the Review of Child 
Development. The reviewer, Dorothy 
M. Kipnis, is an employed mother who 
has a personal as well as a scholarly in- 
terest in this book. She has a PhD in 
social psychology from the University 
of Minnesota and presently is a staff 
member of the APA's Project on Sci- 
entific Information Exchange in Psy- 
chology. Her own research has been 
concerned chiefly with effects of or- 
ganizational and institutional factors on 
individual beliefs and behavior. 


ux most outstanding quality of this 
book is that it is an empirical 
rather than a polemical work. It is an 
effort to bring together research con- 
cerned with the effects of maternal em- 
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ployment, The book includes reports 
by 17 investigators of research com- 
pleted during the years 1957 to 1962. 
These contributions are organized by 
the book’s main authors, who also con- 
tributed by summarizing and by inte- 
grating chapters. The investigations re- 
ported are mainly questionnaire and 
interview studies, many of which were 
conducted to either support or refute 
positions taken by more polemical writ- 
ers. The book thereby provides a very 
useful compendium of information 
through which to evaluate the often 
propounded merits and defects of ma- 
ternal employment, 

As is probably usual in cases where 
a controversial subject is investigated 
empirically, maternal employment in 
the generic case tends to vanish into 
a welter of specific sub-instances. Em- 
ployed mothers can be divided into a 
multitude of sub-categories. There are 
employed mothers of different socio- 
economic groups, of different educa- 
tional backgrounds; there are employed 
mothers who hold different types of 
jobs, whose husbands have different 
jobs, who have different numbers and 
ages and sexes of children, who make 
different arrangements for their chil- 
dren while they work, and who have 
different objectives in working. Such a 
list contains only a few of the variables 
that can be explored in connection 
with maternal employment. Moreover, 
variables can be examined in relation 
to their effects on children, on family 
structure, on interaction between hus- 
band and wife, and on the woman's 
own attitudes and beliefs, What tends 
to happen is that maternal employ- 
ment breaks down into such an array 
of different cases that results are often 
confusing or even conflicting. 

The wide array of variables contrib- 
utes to what can perhaps be considered 
both the book's greatest strength and its 
greatest weakness. As a compendium 
of research related to the employment 
of mothers, the welter of findings sub- 
stantiates the authors’ contention that 
maternal employment is not profitably 
viewed as a casual condition in itself. 
Most supposed effects of maternal em- 
ployment on the welfare of children 
have tended to dissolve upon close 
examination. On the other hand, ef- 


fects of maternal employment are 
found under specific conditions. What 
is needed is some coherent rationale 
relating to conditions under which ma- 
ternal employment can be expected to 
have effects, but such a rationale is not 
supplied in the book, Perhaps the lack 
of integration of findings of the various 
investigators is not so much a fault of 
the book's two main authors as of the 
general state of research in the area. 
The impression is that as a field of 
empirical research, the area is just be- 
ginning to be explored. Nevertheless, one 
has the feeling that any conclusion ar- 
rived at from one chapter is likely to be 
refuted in the next, and this lack of 
consistency is not entirely overcome by 
the summarizing and integrating chap- 
ters by the main authors, 


Tez main impressions do come 
through. The first is that the move- 
ment of mothers into the labor force is 
a major social phenomenon of the 
present time. The authors present an 
excellent overview of background sta- 
tistics on employed mothers, and of 
the dramatic changes in these statis- 
tics in the decades since World War 
II. These leave little doubt that major 
changes in American family life must 
be in progress. The authors discuss the 
movement in terms of decreasing op- 


portunity for women to make a mean- 
ingful economic contribution to family 
life without outside employment, in 
the same way that men were more fre- 
quently employed away from home as 
our society became more urban and 
more industrialized. This relatively un- 
emotional explanation constitutes a re- 
freshing change from the usual argu- 
ment of mothers and of most employed 

The other impression is that al- 
though children are a main concern of 
most of those interested in the employ- 
ment of mothers and of most employed 
mothers themselves, the evidence that 
maternal employment per se affects 
children is rather weak. Instead, there 
is more consistent and alarming evi- 
dence of the effects on relations be- 
tween husband and wife. In the words 
of another feminine reader, “Never 
mind your little ones—it's just the big 
one!” 

Finally, the data in this book demon- 
strate that maternal employment is 
no longer a phenomenon of lower in- 
come families, and that the family 
setting from which employed women 
are drawn is in the process of rapid 
change. This book should be an invi- 
tation to all psychologists interested in 
the process of social change as well as 
to those interested in interpersonal re- 
lations and their effects in the context 
of family life. 


Who Leads Whom? 


John Paul and Jerome Laulicht. With a foreword by Lt. General E. L. M. 


Burns 


In Your Opinion: Leaders’ and Voters’ Attitudes on Defence and Dis- 
armament. Vol. 1. Clarkson, Ontario: Canadian Peace Research Insti- 


tute, 1963. Pp. xiv + 140. $2.95. 


Reviewed by E. P. HOLLANDER 


The first author, John Paul, received 
his PhD from the University of Toronto 
and, ordinarily, is Associate Professor 
of Psychology at the University of West- 
ern Ontario; at the time the present 
book was written, however, he was on 
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leave of absence serving as Research 
Director of the Canadian Peace Re- 
search Institute. Jerome Laulicht, the 
second author, received his PhD from 
the University of Kentucky and has 
been a member of the faculty of the 
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University of Massachusetts. He is now 
a project director at the Institute and 
Lecturer in Sociology at McMaster Uni- 
versity. The reviewer, E. P. Hollander, 
received his PhD in Social Psychology 
from Columbia in 1952 and since then 
has taught at Carnegie Tech, Washing- 
ton University, and the School of Inter- 
national Service at American University. 
He is now Professor of Psychology and 
Director, Graduate Training Program in 
Social Psychology, State University of 
New York at Buffalo. He is the author of 
the newly published Leaders, Groups, 
and Influence, and is co-editor with 
Raymond G. Hunt of Current Perspec- 
tives in Social Psychology. 


RECURRING QUESTION about political 

attitudes is whether the public, with 
respect to issues is in advance or behind 
their leaders. Involving as it does a 
reciprocal interaction, the answer is 
rarely a flat yes or no. Yet on some 
issues, it matters a great deal whether 
the public has a receptivity of attitude 
which allows a leader to undertake new 
departures. Nowhere is this better ex- 
emplified than in the confrontation of 
the major powers in the nuclear age. 
What the public's prevailing beliefs are 
about the prospects for disarmament or 
for war cannot help but shape outcomes 
through leader actions. The challenge to 
leadership is therefore not only to know 
what beliefs are widely held, but also 
to monitor these lest they force unwit- 
ting outcomes if unchecked. 

This book exemplifies this informa- 
tive function. In rich detail it reports 
the first major project of the Canadian 
Peace Research Institute; this was a 
survey, undertaken in the late fall of 
1962, of Canadian attitudes on foreign 
and defense policy. The major national 
sample of 1,000 was drawn to be rep- 
resentative of the Canadian voting pub- 
lic; a second national sample of 150 
was composed of teenagers. Also, rep- 
resentative samples of 48 cases each were 
obtained from three leader groups: key 
business men, trade union leaders, and 
political figures chosen in proportion 
to party standings in the House. Finally, 


190 people Véfe sampled from among 
those Who had contributed financially 
to the CHRI. ‘ 

, 
12 


The survey was conducted by means 
of hour-long structured personal inter- 
views covering attitude items on foreign 
and defense policy, information ques- 
tions testing factual knowledge about 
foreign affairs, and biographical items. 
This volume provides tabulations com- 
paring the responses of the various 
samples to the attitude and information 
items. In a publication yet to come, cross 
analyses between these items will be 
made available, and this should be espe- 
cially useful in light of the interrelation- 
ships repeatedly found between knowl- 
edge and attitudes. 


A sais the array of results, the vast 
majority of the public (8195) was 
found to regard Russian Communism as 
a danger to the West, and this proved 
equally true of the three leader groups. 
Less agreement was found among these 
four groups, however, on specific issues 
of how to deal with the East-West con- 
flict. Thus, the national sample was 
split almost equally on the suggestion 
that "the West should take all steps to 
beat communism even if it means risk- 
ing nuclear war." All three leader 
groups, on the other hand, were against 
risking nuclear war and also were signi- 
ficantly more favorable toward signing 
a disarmament agreement with Russia. 
In listing a number of possible treaty 
safe-guards, almost three-fourths of the 
national sample insisted on an inspec- 
tion system in all countries to prevent 
cheating. Political leaders agreed on 
the importance of inspection, but were 
more willing to accept an imperfect 
system of surveillance if this were the 
only route to securing such a treaty. 
Similarly, while almost half (46%) of 
the national sample of voters insisted 
upon withdrawal of all Russian forces 
from all satellite states as a condition 
for signing a treaty, only 25% of the 
political leaders insisted upon this. 

The great majority of all respondents 
believed that they do not live in “safe” 
areas and that they could expect very 
high casualties if a nuclear war should 
occur. Moreover, far more people over- 
estimated rather than underestimated 
the -destructive effect of an H-bomb. 
The writers therefore suggest that 
"speeches or articles depicting the hor- 


rors of nuclear war are unnecessary and 
probably undesirable as the public ap- 
parently realizes its consequences rather 
well." 

Indeed, denial of the threat of atomic 
war was revealed by the fact that 45% 
of the public agreed with the statement 
that "some people think there would be 
much less danger of atomic war if 
people would only stop talking about 
it and getting everybody excited." Polit- 
ical leaders on the other hand over- 
whelmingly disagreed (8892) with this 
statement. An associated finding re- 
vealed the sense of helplessness or apa- 
thy on the part of the public regarding 
what could be done to prevent war. To 
a question about personal responsibility 
in efforts to prevent war, the most com- 
mon answer given (4395) was that 
"there is nothing I can do. It is the gov- 
ernment's responsibility. . . .” Another 
34% felt that “it is my duty to find 
out what I can do personally and do 
it even if it costs me money and time.” 

The operation of “pluralistic ignor- 
ance” is shown by the contrast between 
the 70% figure from the national sam- 
ple personally favoring disarmament 
even of it meant a loss of income and 
the 38% figure of those thinking that 
others were ready to make such sacri- 
fices. And though merely 13% opposed 
disarmament for economic reasons, 37% 
thought that many others would. 

While a good deal of comparability 
prevailed between the national adult 
and teenage samples, as one might ex- 
pect, there were significant differences 
on some issues: teenagers were more 
favorable to spending more of the Can- 
adian defense budget on the UN army; 
they were less willing to see the West 
risk nuclear war to defeat communism; 
and they were much more optimistic in 
their predictions about the probable eco- 
nomic consequences of disarmament. 

Viewed broadly, this work fulfills its 
promise of disclosing facts which could 
help to offset misunderstandings and 
yield productive action. Moreover, in 
pointing up differences on issues be- 
tween political and other leaders and 
the general public, it suggests the wide- 
spread need—certainly not in Canada 
alone—for a more informative dialogue 
about the urgencies and practicalities of 
international affairs. 


| 
| 
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CP LOSES A FRIEND 


N October 13, 1964, Douglas Mc- 
O Gregor died after a heart attack. 
Along with a notice of this event CP 
received several posthumous pages of 
McGregor’s comment and counsel on 
the reviewing of several books recently 
referred to him. His paragraphs were 
incisive, non-hostilely critical and very 
useful. And they arrived on time. As 
a person and as a psychologist his con- 
tributions to the human enterprise in- 
cluded many things more conspicuous 
than his nine years of service as a con- 
sultant to CP. But it should be recorded 
that he worked well for the Journal, 
that contacts with him were enjoyed, 
that he was warmly appreciated, that 
he will be missed. 


CP'S FAILURES 


^s failures are somehow more sal- 
CP ient than its successes. While CP 
itself regards as a champagne success 
the on-time appearance of every single 
issue, and while there are mild or even 
secret impressions of success when it 
feels it has persuaded a particularly good 
reviewer to take on an assignment or 
when a writer not only accepts but goes 
inventively beyond an editorial sug- 
gestion, and while, too, there are other 
and assorted success-like satisfactions, 
the failures still stand out. 

Too frequently there is a failure to 
keep up with its own pace—a pace 
that might well be regarded as too slow 
even at its fastest; there is often a re- 
grettably long time between the advent 
of a book and the appearance of its 
review. There very probably are no 
longer any failures to receive and at 
least to note significant psychology 
books published in the United States, 
but there well may be failure of this 
kind with respect to foreign books, 


some of which may have considerable 
significance for American psychology. 
There is failure of a less palpable 
but perhaps more consequential kind 
in the publication of a review that is 
too harsh, too destructive, too aggressive. 
It is a failure also to publish a review 
that is too bland, or too forgiving or 
too tolerant of intellectual or literary 
shortcomings, but such a failure is not 
as likely either to come to light or to 
be corrected as are failures of the 
harsher kind. CP also feels that it fails 
when it allows a reviewer too much 
freedom in the expression of his idio- 
syncracy; such failures tend to become 
apparent only when they are remarked 
by some CP reader who has the appro- 
priate expertness and who has studied 
carefully the book being reviewed. There 
would also be a feeling of failure, of 
course, if CP began publishing reviews 
in which the reviewer so meticulously 
avoided the stating of personal judg- 
ments that the review itself is no more 
than a lifeless and protracted abstract. 
There probably have been very few 
instances of this kind of deficiency. 
Psychologists, with relatively little en- 
couragement, will express themselves. 


Wes are failures aplenty. Some 
are probably beyond remedy, but there 
are others, of a kind not yet mentioned, 
for which there can be some amelio- 
ration. These failures involve books that 
were judged appropriate for review but 
that were not and perhaps will not be 
given the intended amount of attention. 
There are a number of reasons, all in 
the area of human fallibility, that can 
prevent the appearance of the review 
of a book even after that book has 
been ticketed for CP treatment. In a 
few cases, CP simply cannot find any- 
one willing to take on the job. In the 
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case of one book, for example, a suc- 
cession of twelve different psychologists 
were asked if they would do a review. 
When the twelfth refused, about a year 
after the book had been published, CP 
threw in the towel—and not because 
of superstition. In other instances, there 
have been reviewers’ illnesses; of par- 
ticular trouble for all concerned is the 
kind of illness that is supposed to clear 
up in a month but doesn’t. Then there 
is a strange form of psychological pa- 
ralysis that immobilizes some reviewers; 
they are not only unable to complete 
the review but also are unable to tell 
CP they are unable. At any given mo- 
ment, in such a case, the chances of 
getting an early review from the pa- 
ralysand seem greater than those of 
getting an early review from a new 
reviewer. So paralysis spreads, and mat- 
ters just hang there until it is too late 
to start the process all over again. 

The books on the following list were 
received by CP, were put into its con- 
sultative process, were judged acceptable 
for review, were most probably assigned 
to at least one reviewer, but were not 
reviewed. The publication of the list 
may be some partial recompense for the 
non-appearance of the review. 


Ellis, Albert. Reason and Emotion in 
Psychotherapy. New York: Lyle 
Stuart, 1962. 

Eriksen, Charles W. (Ed.) Behavior and 
Awareness: A Symposium of Research 
and Interpretation. Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1962. 

Feifel, Herman (Ed.) The Meaning of 
Death. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1959. 

Georgopoulos, Basil S. and Floyd C. 
Mann. The Community General Hos- 
pital. New York: Macmillan, 1962. 

Glueck, Sheldon. Law and Psychiatry: 
Cold War or Entente Cordiale? Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1962. 

Guetzkow, Harold, Chadwick F. Alger, 
Richard A. Brody, Robert C. Noel 
and Richard C. Snyder. Simulation 
in International Relations: Develop- 
ments for Research and Teaching. 
Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1963. 

Hauser, Philip M. Population Perspec- 
lives. New Brunswick: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. 

Kornhauser, William. Scientists in In- 
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dustry: Conflict and Accommodation. 

Berkeley: University of California 

Press, 1962. 

Mitscherlich, Alexander. Auf dem Weg 
zur vaterlosen Gesellschaft: Ideen zur 
Socialpsychologie. Munchen: R. Piper, 
1963. 

Rainer, John D., Kenneth Z. Altshuler, 
and Franz J. Kallman (Eds.) Family 
and Mental Health Problems in a 
Deaf Population. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1963. 

Rigney, Francis J. & L. Douglas Smith, 
The real Bohemia. New York: Basic 
Books, 1961. 

Rosenblith, Walter A. (Ed.) Sensory 
Communication. Cambridge: MIT 
Press; New York. Wiley, 1961. 

Szasz, Thomas S. Law, Liberty, and 
Psychiatry: A Shocking Report by a 
Prominent Psychiatrist and Psycho- 
analyst on the Threat to American 
Constitutional Freedoms Posed by 
Widespread Mental-Health Practices, 
New York: Macmillan, 1963. 

Schlesinger, Bruno, Higher Cerebral 
Functions and their Clinical Dis- 
Orders: The Organic Basis of Psy- 
chology and Psychiatry. New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1962. 

Steiner, Gary A. The People Look at 
Television: A Study of Audience Atti- 
tudes. New York: Knopf, 1963. 

Sussmann, Leila A. Dear FDR: A Study 
of Political Letter-Writing. Totowa: 
Bedminster Press, 1963. 

Thorpe, W. H. and O. L. Zangwill 
(Eds.) Current Problems in Animal 
Behavior. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1961, 

Whyte, William Foote. Men at Work. 
Homewood: Dorsey Press and Rich- 
ard D. Irwin, 1961. 

Williams, Richard H., Clark Tibbitts 
and Wilma Donahue (Eds.) Proc- 
esses of Aging, Vols. I. & II. New 
York: Atherton, 1963. 

The appearance of a book on this 
list does not necessarily mean that CP 
has entirely given up on it. Perhaps 
some paralyzed reviewer will break out 
into action tomorrow. Or perhaps CP 
will try again and will find a few new 
reviewers. If reviews of any of these 
books eventually do appear, only one 
reader in each case will know whether 


the reviewer is a new or a reactivated 
one, 
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Are All Bureaucrats Bums? 


Franklin P. Kilpatrick, Milton C. Cummings, Jr. and M. Kent Jennings 


The Image of the Federal Service. Washington, D. C.: The Brookings 
Institution, 1964. Pp. xvii + 301. $5.00. 


Source Book of a Study of Occupational Values and the Image of the Fed- 
eral Service. Washington, D. C.: The Brookings Institution, 1964. Pp. 


xxv + 681. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Luci PErTRULLO 


All three of the authors are to be found 
working, near federal employees, at the 
Brookings Institution in Washington. 
Franklin Kilpatrick is Senior Staff 
Member. He received his PhD from 
Princeton University in 1950. Milton C. 
Cummings, Jr., also a senior staff mem- 
ber, has a PhD in Political Science from 
Harvard University. M. Kent Jennings 
is a research assistant and a PhD prod- 
uct of the University of North Carolina. 
The reviewer, Luigi Petrullo, has spent 
most of his occupational life in organi- 
zalions prefixed by U. S.—U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, U. S. Air Force and 
U. S. Navy. He is at present Deputy 
Director of the Psychological Sciences 
Division of the Office of Naval Re- 
search. During the past few years he 
has acquired a professional interest in 
interpersonal behavior and has helped 
edit, with Tagiuri, Person Perception 
and Interpersonal Behavior, and, with 
Bass, Leadership and Interpersonal Be- 
havior. He thinks that psychologists per- 
ceive him as a bureaucrat, possibly 
benign. 


E ACTUAL, technically sound, painstak- 
ing in detail, broad in scope and 
purpose, committed to the modern con- 
cern for image-perception—in this case 
the perception of the image of the fed- 
eral worker by himself as well as by the 
society for whom he labors—these vol- 
umes are the useful product of an oper- 


ational behaviorism. Values, aspirations, 
ambitions, frustrations, interpersonal re- 
lations are translated into indexes, dis- 
tributions, significant differences, trend 
curves. À pragmatic model of the uni- 
verse of the government worker is 
conceived in such terms as to accelerate 
plans and actions for career improve- 
ment consonant with American goals 
and aspirations. The model highlights 
verbal expressions of needs and values; 
hopefully, these verbal expressions par- 
allel the deeper and more profound 
feelings and attitudes which give mean- 
ing to life. 

Available within a year will be two 
new volumes based on additional analy- 
ses of data accumulated for the entire 
study since 1959, America Looks at 
Work (a tentative title for the two addi- 
tional volumes) will be concerned with 
the perceptions of attitudes towards, 
and values associated with, various kinds 
of federal service, including the service 
of politics and politicians. 

The four volumes will then present 
an integrated series of verbally stylized 
statistical pictures (primarily the au- 
thors' professional perceptions). "These 
are drawn from the perceptions of par- 
ticipants and spectators (in turn drawn 
from various kinds of dialogue between 
the authors and subjects sampled) of a 
spectacle involving actors called by 
some the Great American Dependents, 
and by George Washington in 1789, 
"the first characters of the Union." 
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Highly Recommended! 


TEXTS FOR GLASS ADOPTIONS . 


Statistics for Psychologists 


William L. Hays, University of Michigan 
“The coming generation of students will surely be grateful for the wisdom 
and clarity with which Hays has organized and expounded the modern 
reach of statistics . . . demonstrates over and over that a serious sta- 
tistical text can be both readable and sharp.” 

S. Smith Stevens, Harvard University 
1963 734 pp. $10.75 


Now Available... 
EXERCISES TO Accompany Statistics for Psychologists 


William L. Hays and William M. Petrusic, 
both of the University of Michigan 

Chapters 1-9, Preliminary Edition 1964 40 pp. 
Exercises for Chapters 10-18, 1964 48 pp. 


Foundations of Behavioral Research: 


Educational and Psychological Inquiry 
Fred N. Kerlinger, New York University 


*[ think the book will *break through' conventional behavioral research 
approaches, utilizing the newer mathematical and statistical concepts 
that are becoming available . . . The study helps are superb. They are 
much more than mere exercises and do sharpen the student's learning 
as he goes through the material." 

—an advance comment from Dale B. Harris, Pennsylvania State University 
1964 768 pp. $10.50 


$1.25, paper 
$1.25, paper 


Social Psychology: A BRIEF INTRODUCTION 


Joseph E. McGrath, University of Illinois 
An unusually succinct but nonetheless thorough coverage of the principles 
of social psychology, especially appealing to teachers who seek a brief, 
core text for a multi-book introductory course, A carefully selected list 
of suggested readings for each part of the book is supplied. 
1964 176 pp. 


Social Psychology: THE STUDY OF HUMAN INTERACTION 


Theodore M. Newcomb, University of Michigan; Ralph H. Turner, 
Oberlin College; Philip E. Converse, University of Michigan 
. will help greatly in the definition of the field . . . The Research 
Illustrations are an unqualified success . . .” 
—an advance comment from R. F. Bales, Harvard University 
March, 1965 608 pp. $9.00 (tent.) 


$2.75, paper 


Human 
Learning: 


Studies Extending 
Conditioning Principles 
to Complex Behavior 


Arthur W. Staats, 


Arizona State University 
*,. . an impressive collection of 
excellent papers reflecting some of 
the new trends in social-learning 
theory. These articles are in- 
legrated and cover a sufficiently 
wide range of topics to be of 
interest to a large audience in 
both psychology and education." 


Albert Bandura, Stanford University 
1964 544 pp. $8.75 


Complex 


Human 
Behavior: 


A Systematic 
Extension of Learning 
Principles 


Arthur W, Staats and 
Carolyn K. Staats, 

Arizona State University 
“... excellent , . . definitely plan- 
ning to utilize it in my course in 
Learning and to use it as col- 
lateral reading in my course in 
Social Psychology." 


Ezra Saul, Tufts University 


1963 560 pp. $7.50 


Holt Rinehari Cand Winston, ine. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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In Canada: 833 Oxford Street, Toronto 18, Ontario 


" 
Imagine an Office of the Secretary of 
the Navy with a total staff of six people 
(five clerks and a messenger) and a 
total annual payroll of $9,152! If there 
were some in 1800 who thought such 
a Navy office inadequate, there were 
surely those who had nightmares of a 
creeping federalism. 


I, the Kilpatrick-Cummings-Jennings 
survey of current perceptions of, and by, 
federal workers, some perceive these 
workers as “jerk-water bums”; others 
think of them as of “the very highest 
type” and of the “very highest charac- 
ter” (no doubt expressing not so subtly 
some orientation toward life, some crav- 
ing for superiority or uniqueness, for 
visibility, an aspiration, a wistfulness). 
These statements of extreme attitudes 
seem to come from those farthest re- 
moved from the federal worker. From 
a closer and more intimate distance the 
federal worker turns into a many-hued 
creature of emotions and cognitions rep- 
resentative of the wide scale used to 
measure human beings wherever they 
may be found, representing—this time 
subtly—some orientation toward life, 
including aspirations, wistfulnesses and 

These findings are reminiscent of 
Micromégas, a 25-mile tall philosopher 
who visited from outer space and through 
whom Voltaire expounded his favorite 
doctrine of relativity. Micromégas 
learned that nothing is big or small in 
itself, and that “in this anthill below” 
there were barely perceptible beings 
who had thoughts as worthy as his own. 
Furthermore, the more he examined 
these earth people, and the more he 
found out about them, the more they 
seemed like his own people—some were 
intelligent, some charming, some gifted, 
and some not. The non-federal Ameri- 
can citizen reacts the same way toward 
the federal worker, The more he knows 
about him the more he perceives him 
as being like other Americans. 

“The majority of the general public 
is indifferent” to whether one is feder- 
ally or non-federally employed. Yet 
almost a half-million people will enter 
government service during the next year 
to become perceived as bums or saints, 
or, as is becoming increasingly more 
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common, much like the average Ameri- 
can, perhaps better educated, perhaps 
more homogeneous as a group in socio- 
economic terms. If the percentage of 
those having something to do with gov- 
ernment continues to go up (one out of 
five workers as of now), one wonders 
whether the perceptions will be polar- 
ized or homogenized. 


| jn Brookings survey is of value both 
in terms of information and of scientific 
process: (1) it is the first detailed study 
of the standing and appeal of the 
federal service based on a survey of 
the national sample of the American 
population (over 5,000 cases) and as 
such contains a great deal of infor- 
mation about federal workers; and (2) 
it uses the most modern survey tech- 
niques and statistical analyses and also 
extrapolates in a careful, deliberate, 
thoughtful—but daring—manner to give 
life to tables and matrices. These vol- 
umes will therefore be useful to the 
action-oriented administrator (as well 
as the politician) who has an interest 
in improving the public service, and 
will challenge the professional social 
scientist both to develop new data and 
to produce interpretations beyond wea- 
sel-worded interpretations of statistical 
tables sometimes employed as substi- 
tutes for analysis. 

The most intriguing aspect of the 
whole research for the psychologically 
oriented reader is the focus on images 
and perceptions as the heart of such 
realities as occupational attractiveness. 
“One of the keys to attractiveness,” say 
the authors, “is not what is, but how it 
is perceived." Furthermore, “an occu- 
pation's appeal is a function of the in- 
dividual's perception in relation to the 
goals he is striving to attain." Thus, 
these and other perceptionist concepts 
from various group dynamics studies are 
creeping into the broader analyses and 
understanding of the labor market. 

The recommendations of the study, 
primarily in terms of steps which the 
government can take to meet the needs 
of the federal worker (and thereby in- 
crease his efficiency and productiveness) 
cover a wide area. These include (1) 
an annual projection of manpower de- 
mand and supply; (2) new recruitment 


procedures; (3) better public informa- 
tion programs; (4) improved career 
systems; (5 salary adjustments; (6) new 
occupational security legislation and 
policy; (7) the formation, by profes- 
sional and scientific societies, of federal 
employment councils ( APA please note); 
(8) increased interest and participation 
by non-federal groups in federal em- 
ployment matters. Of more than passing 
interest to psychology as a profession is 
the recommendation for the creation of 
a special office for joint personnel re- 
search, probably under the Civil Service 
Commission. With the growth of the 
federal government by great haphazard 
leaps, the concept of "coordination," 
though sacred, has become impossible 
of achievement. A central personnel re- 
search office for the entire government 
could bring some much needed large- 
scale research into existence which none 
of the individual agencies can possibly 
handle by themselves. 


No Operations 
Research Here 


Robert M. W. Travers 


An Introduction to Educational Re- 
search. 2nd Ed. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1964. Pp. xxiii + 581. 
$6.95. 


Reviewed by EnwiN WaNpr 


The author, Robert M. W. Travers, 
received his PhD in 1941 from Col- 
umbia University, and, after some 
varied years (teaching, working for the 
Adjutant General's Office, serving as 
Assistant Director of the Graduate 
Records Office, etc.) went to the Uni- 
versity of Utah where he is currently 
Director of the Bureau of Educational 
Research. He is the author of Educa- 
tional Measurement (7955) and of The 
Essentials of Learning (1963); CP, 
Jan. 1964, 9, 5). Edwin Wandt, the 
reviewer, received his EdD from UCLA 
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four books from Prentice-Hall 
examining important 
areas of 


psychology 
SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY 


by Donald J. Lewis, Rutgers, The State University. Offers a comprehensible 
introduction to general psychology. Complex topics are made clear to the 
beginning student. A special chapter on research methodology demonstrates 
how to do research by taking the student step-by-step through an experiment, 
Selected experiments at the back of the book amplify the material. This em- 
phasis on experimental data culminates in summaries of experimental reports 
that have appeared in recent literature. Chapters on social psychology and 
personality are included and integrated in the text. A Teacher's Manual ac- 
companies the text (available upon adoption—restricted). 1963, 640 pp., $7.95 


THE COGNITIVE PROCESSES: Readings 


by Robert J. C. Harper, Charles Anderson, Clifford M. Christensen, and Steven 
M. Hunka, all of the University of Alberta, Canada. Represents the first attempt 
to bring together in one volume the most important contributions made in the 
lost decade to our understanding of the higher thought processes. It reflects 
six major trends in our contemporary cognitive theory, giving the student a 
concise statement of what is happening now in the area of cognition, and 
where theory and research is likely to move in the future. Organized so the 
student can obtain insight into recurring themes, shifts in emphasis, and various 
theoretical incompatabilities. 1964, 714 pp., $8.95 


APPROACHES, CONTEXTS AND PROBLEMS 
OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY: 
A Book of Readings 


Edited by Edward E. Sampson, University of California at Berkeley. Furnishes 
an organization which integrates the field of social psychology. Up-to-date 
selections from psychological, sociological, and anthropological sources are 
meaningfully interwoven into the book’s three principal sections. The first 
focuses upon 5 major social psychological APPROACHES to the study of be- 
havior. The second covers 4 relevant CONTEXTS in which interpersonal behavior 
occurs. The third examines 4 significant social PROBLEMS. Taken together, they 
capture the true flavor of this diverse, interdisciplinary, presently-expanding 
field of inquiry. 1964, 624 pp., $8.95 


UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES AND 
OTHERS 


by Kurt Haas, State University College, New Paltz, New York. This new book 
describes some of the information provided by psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
other scientists so that readers moy better understand themselves and intelli- 


gently perceive the behavior of others. Included are these major areas: a scien- or approval ; n 
copies, 4 
tific approach to understanding human behavior, the development of human f pp pies atse: Box 903 


behavior and successive life stages, techniques used fo assess and evaluate PRENTICE-HALL INC 
human personality and functioning, abnormal processes, treatment techniques, uf Gf 


and mental hygiene techniques. January 1965, 370 pp. $6.95 Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
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in 1951, worked there on the Teachers 
Characteristics Study until 1952, then 
went to New York City’s Board of 
Higher Education for two years and 
has been at California State College at 
Los Angeles since 1954 where he is 
Professor of Education. He is the au- 
thor of Essentials of Educational 
Evaluation (1957). 


Ee RESEARCH is generally 
considered to have at least two 
purposes: (1) The direct solution of 
specific problems, and (2) the develop- 
ment of generalizations that can be used 
as the bases for solving problems in a 
wide variety of educational situations. 
Most teachers and administrators, those 
who comprise the majority of the stu- 
dents who take courses in methods of 
education research, are and will con- 
tinue to be primarily concerned with 
the direct solution of specific problems. 
Only a small minority of graduate 
students will ever conduct research 
aimed at developing broad generaliza- 
tions; however, it is for this small 
group of students that this book has 
been written. 

"Travers defines educational research 
as follows: “Educational research, as it 
is conceived here, represents an activity 
directed toward the development of an 
organized body of scientific knowledge 
about the events with which educators 
are concerned" (p. 5). Further, “The 
product of the scientist is not a table 
of ‘facts’ but a generalization. The 
generalizations that the scientist de- 
velops are usually called laws. These 
generalizations or laws must be such 
that they can be used to predict 
events" (p. 12). 

These quotations convey the theme 
which permeates this book. It is the 
view of the author that generalizations 
applicable to a wide variety of educa- 
tional problems are the raison d'etre 
of most, if not all, of educational re- 
search. 


Y BOOK is organized into six- 
teen chapters. Two chapters are con- 
cerned primarily with the relationship 
of research to theory, one chapter is 
devoted to the selection, planning and 
evaluation of research, six chapters are 
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devoted to various aspects of measure- 
ment and data collection; there are 
also separate chapters on historical re- 
search, prediction studies, studies of 
development, experimentation, research 
design, and data processing and report- 
ing. The short final chapter deals with 
factors related to production and crea- 
tivity, and with financial support of 
research. In contrast to almost all 
other books on educational research, 
there“ is no formal treatment of statis- 
tics. 

Each chapter except the last con- 
tains a summary. The majority of the 
chapters contain — thought-provoking 
problems for the student. The major 
organizational change from the first 
edition is the addition of a short chap- 
ter on problems of conducting historical 
research. The 150-item bibliography 
is inadequate, some topics included 
in the text having no reference at all. 

The major strengths of the book 
are (1) its emphasis on the role of the- 
ory in research, (2) the identification of 
many shortcomings of the bulk of cur- 
rent and past educational research—in- 
cluding the specific citation of many 
pitfalls for the student to avoid, and 
(3) the excellent chapters on observa- 
tion. The narrow definition of research 
and the resulting selection of materials 
reduces the usefulness of the book for 
the large majority of students and 
practicing educators. 


Riem the relative contribu- 
tions to be made by ‘scientific research’ 
and ‘operational research’ this reviewer 
shares the views expressed by Lee 
Cronbach in a speech delivered at the 
Ninth Annual State (California) Con- 
ference on Educational Research in 
1957. About ‘scientific research; Dr. 
Cronbach said, “One of the proper 
functions is to develop scientific prin- 
ciples. . .. The University of Illinois 
happens to have embarked upon . . . a 
program of ‘fundamental research in 
education, that is, research which 
would ask fairly basic questions with- 
out necessarily any concern for appli- 
cation. We have been busy there for 
ten years and have had a fair amount 
of research productivity. Some of it 
has turned in interesting directions. 
But it has been so far removed from 


the schools that none of us (save the 
people in educational administra- 
tion) have any findings or generaliza- 
tions we can turn over to the schools.” 
Regarding operations research he said, 
“Operations research is the gathering 
of facts to make practical decisions. 
This is the proper function of a very 
large number of educational research- 
ers. . . . Operations research may not 
be very profound. It will ordinarily 
be performed under conditions which 
do not satisfy scientific ideals, but the 
facts which a research worker using 
the best techniques available can give 
ought to play a functional part in the 
educational program. Our training 
has not yet come to grips with the 
fact that operations research aims at 
making better guesses and hence bet- 
ter decisions than would be made with- 
out the data, and hence is a neces- 
sary part of running any complicated 
organization." 

In many ways this text is the most 
sophisticated now available in the 
field of educational research. Whether 
Professor Travers's faith in ‘scientific 
research’ as the method of solving the 
many current and future problems in 
education will be justified remains to 
be seen. 


Conditioned Aversion? 


Stanley Rachman (Ed.) 


Critical Essays on Psychoanalysis. 
New York: Macmillan, 1963. Pp. 
xiii + 284. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Davi» E. Orunsky 


The editor, Stanley Rachman, is Lec- 
turer in Clinical Psychology at the In- 
stitute of Psychiatry, University of Lon- 
don. He has a long list of publications, 
the latest of which is a book with 
Eysenck, Causes and Cures of Neurosis, 
due before the end of 1964. He is also 
assistant editor of Behavior Research 
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ANOTHER IMPRESSIVE PUBLICATION SCHEDULE FROM 
THE CENTURY PSYCHOLOGY SERIES 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER 1965 


Child Development, Volume II 


Sidney W. Bijou and Donald M. Baer, both of the University of Washington. This volume 
applies the basic framework of principles developed in Volume I to the earliest stage of 
child development. 


Psyehology Applied to Industry 


Marvin D. Dunnette, University of Minnesota; and Wayne K. Kirchner, Minnesota Min- 
ing and Manufacturing Company. A survey, in clear, nontechnical language, of the current 
practices of psychologists in industry and their methods of problem-solving. March, 224 pp., 
paper, $2.50 (tent.) 


Controversial Issues in Learning 


Henry Goldstein, David L. Krantz, and Jack D. Rains, all of Lake Forest College. An in- 
tegrated selection of supplementary readings in the area of learning, this text includes dis- 
courses valued as “classics” in the field, plus a number of recent, highly pertinent, but less 
accessible articles, April, 520 pp., illus., paper, $4.95 (tent.) 


Explorations of Maturity: Studies of Mature and Immature College Men 


Douglas H. Heath, Haverford College. The only study that systematically explores the 
meaning of maturity and seeks to verify its hypotheses. April, 350 pp., illus., $7.00 (tent.) 


Operant Behavior and Psychology 


Werner K. Honig, Dalhousie University. This collection of writings by distinguished au- 
thorities in the field presents up-to-date discussions of areas in which operant techniques 
are prominent. 


Classical Conditioning: A Symposium 


William F. Prokasy, The Pennsylvania State University. This work assembles for the ad- 
vanced student the significant research being done in the field of classical conditioning. 
May, 496 pp., illus., $8.50 (tent.) 


The Experimental Analysis of Behavior: Selected Readings 


Thom Verhave, Arizona State University. A rich and extensive collection from the experi- 
mental literature dealing with behavior theory. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Ingratiation: A Social Psychological Analysis 


E. E. Jones, Duke University. This penetrating analysis, winner of the Century Psychology 
Series Award, characterizes the forms and guises of the dimly understood but pervasive 
social phenomenon of ingratiation. While it considers the problem from the viewpoint of 
the potential ingratiator, special attention is also directed to the target person and his per- 
spective. At appropriate points in the analysis, detailed reference is made to seven labora- 
tory experiments. 

211 pp., $6.00 


at Appleton-Century-Crofts 


AcC 440 Park Avenue South, New York, N. Y. 10016 
Division of Meredith Publishing Company 
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and Therapy whose editor-in-chief is 
Eysenck. The reviewer, David E. Or- 
linsky, is currently Assistant Professor 
of Psychology in The College of the 
University of Chicago. He teaches a 
full-year course in the behavioral sci- 
ences and is staff-psychologist at the 
Katherine Wright Mental Health Clinic. 
He spent the summer of 1964 as a 
Visiting Scholar in the Research De- 
partment of the Institute for Juvenile 
Research in Chicago. 


HE VOLUME, Critical Essays on Psy- 

choanalysis is a collection of mis- 
cellaneous papers, some familiar and 
some obscure, that have been previously 
published over the past two and a half 
decades. Most of the authors are promi- 
nent in psychology and related fields, 
and share a generally negative attitude 
toward psychoanalysis. However, as few 
of them are clinicians or appear profes- 
sionally intimate with psychoanalysis, 
their contributions do not regularly rep- 
resent them at the level of their best 
work. 

The primary intent of this volume, 
edited by Stanley Rachman of the In- 
stitute of Psychiatry, University of Lon- 
don, is to demonstrate that psychoanal- 
ysis is unscientific or “pseudo-science” 
as a body of theory and supposed fact, 
and that as a method of psychotherapy 
it compares unfavorably in effectiveness 
with alternative modes of treatment. In 
general, the book presents more convinc- 
ing evidence of the former assertion 
than of the latter. 

A second aim that must be recognized 
is the editor’s proposal, not endorsed or 
even realized by many of the authors, 
that Behavior Therapy be adopted as a 
more scientific and efficacious alterna- 
tive to psychoanalysis. It is, thus, a book 
within a book, and demands judgment 
separately according to whether we view 
the collection as it exists in fact or as 
it would seem to exist in’ editorial in- 
tent. (From the frequency of typograph- 
ical errors, one may guess that the 
proofreader missed viewing it alto- 
gether). 

The book is organized in five sections 
dealing, consecutively, with personal ac- 
counts of psychoanalytic treatment 
(C. Landi; E. G. Boring), gen- 
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eral evaluations of psychoanalysis as 
Science (P. Bailey; H. Eysenck; A. 
Ellis), specific evaluations of the valid- 
ity and uses of psychoanalytic evidence 
(H. Orlans; J. Wolpe and S. Rach- 
man), clinical aspects of analysis (J. 
Wolpe; S. Rachman and C. Costello; 
C. Thigpen), and an historical com- 
parison of psychoanalysis and phreno- 
logy (K. Dallenbach). 


M. psychologists will be already 
acquainted with the essays by Lan- 
dis and Boring on their experiences in 
analysis; they first appeared in 1940 
in the Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology. These are well written and 
have the intrinsic interest of personal 
revelations by famous persons. Equally 
familiar will be the classic review on 
"Infant Care and Personality" by Har- 
old Orlans (né Orlansky) published 
originally in the Psychological Bulletin 
of 1949. Less well known, but just as 
deserving of permanent binding are the 
papers by Bailey and by Wolpe and 
Rachman. Bailey takes an eruditely in- 
nocent view of the reigning psycho- 
analytic doctrines as bedecked in "the 
emperor's new clothes," and reveals an 
at once charming and disturbing per- 
spective on the ideology of the current 
psychiatric Establishment. At another 
level of attack, Wolpe and Rachman 
make a careful and thoughtful critique 
of Freud's evidence and inferences in 
the case of "Little Hans," casting doubt 
on the validity of the empirical founda- 
tions of psychoanalysis. Ellis and Dal- 
lenbach also provide interesting fare, 
but the remaining pieces each in its own 
way leave much to be desired by the 
professional reader. 

Observing now the case made for 
Behavior Therapy, one cannot éscape 
the impression that its proponents— 
Rachman, Wolpe, Costello and Eysenck 
—have purposely surrounded themselves 
with prestigious authors who, though 
similarly critical of psychoanalysis, share 
little with them of positive doctrine. The 
appearance of a rather unified scientific 
opposition to psychoanalysis is simu- 
lated, and an aura favorable to Behav- 
ior Therapy created merely by editorial 
association, when in fact neither of these 
exist. Moreover, it is most curious to 


find, given this school’s claim to a Hul- 
lian approach to neurosis and therapy, 
that no reference whatever is made to 
work of Dollard and Miller. Such an 
omission reinforces the impression that 
special pleading rather than systematic 
criticism is the real aim of the book, 


T ARGUMENT in favor of Behavior 
Therapy, which for its proponents 
rests heavily on the failure of psycho- 
analysis to demonstrate therapeutic su- 
periority in the relief of neurosis, is 
further weakened by the editor's failure 
to include papers which seriously con- 
sider in detail the cumulative evidence 
and methodological problems of psycho- 
therapy research. Review articles, pop- 
ular as well as technical, are all that 
is offered, with the result that while a 
strong case is made in this book against 
psychoanalysis, a relatively weak one 
is made for Behavior Therapy. 

Neither the devout adherent nor the 
devout skeptic of psychoanalysis will 
likely find much in these essays to shake 
prior beliefs. However, the open-minded 
waverer of good will can expect to find 
enough food for thought here to make 
this collection a reasonable addition to 
the library shelf, alongside Sears (1943) 
Pumpian-Mindlin (1952), and Hook 
(1959). 
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Neurosis does not deny the existence 
of reality, it merely tries to ignore it; 
bsychosis denies it and tries to substitute 
something else for it. A reaction which 
combines features of both these is the 
one we call normal or "healthy"; it de- 
nies reality as little as neurosis, but then, 
like a psychosis, is concerned with ef- 
fecting a change in it. 

—FrEUD 
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7 d DIBS: IN SEARCH OF SELF 


i bcn Virginia M. Axline 

j This account of the psychological development of one small boy 
| consists of conversations taken from tape-recorded psychotherapy 
sessions with a gifted, sensitive, emotionally-deprived five-year-old. 
His story is told by the author in a restrained yet compelling narra- 
tive of struggle and eventual victory. Background information allows 
the reader to follow Dr. Axline's therapeutic methods; a brief 
Author's Note supplies details on tests given to the boy after therapy. 


li 186 pages 24 chapters 1964 Clothbound 


THE EVOLUTION AND GROWTH OF 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


Second Edition 
Norman L. Munn 
This new edition, like its predecessors, deals with the evolution of 
man within the animal series and the growth of human psychological 
processes, from conception through senescence. Included among 
the topics most extensively revised are: recent findings in genetics 
relating to behavior; animal and human intelligence; basic factors 
3 underlying motor and perceptual development; and the influence of 
| early childhood experiences on later personality trends. 


About 600 pages A February 1965 Publication 


PSYCHOLOGY IN INDUSTRY 
Third Edition 
| Norman R. F. Maier 


In the Third Edition of this popular text the author extends and 
\ refines his treatment of the psychological principles and human 
relations skills necessary for dealing with the varied pattern of 
factors involved in each management problem. The book bridges 
the gap between psychology and industrial progress by showing how 
an understanding of man makes him more valuable to the organiza- 
tion while permitting him to derive greater satisfaction from the job. 
Recent contributions of the behavioral sciences, particularly in the 
i areas of group dynamics and leadership skills, are emphasized in 
t the revision. A Student's Workbook is- in preparation. 


About 700 pages A February 1965 Publication 


BG Hoton Mifflin Company 
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Being is Not Enough—Either 


Hugh Mullan and Iris Sangiuliano 


The Therapist’s Contribution to the Treatment Process: His Person, Trans- 
actions, and Treatment Methods. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 


1964. Pp. xvii + 280, $8.50. 


Reviewed by ZovraN Gross 


The two authors not only have a book 
in common but also share a seven-year 
collaborative multiple therapy practice. 
Hugh Mullan comes from the discipline 
of medicine and received his MD from 
Cornell University. He is currently Fac- 
ulty Member and training analyst at 
the Association for Group Psychoana- 
ysis and Process and is the co-author 
with Max Rosenbaum of Group Psy- 
chotherapy: Theory and Practice (CP, 
Mar. 1963, 8, 116). Iris Sangiuliano is 
a consultant to the New York Alcohol- 
ism Rehabilitation Project. The reviewer, 
Zoltan Gross, is a clinical psychologist 
in private practice in Los Angeles. He 
reports that after a productive psycho- 
analysis and 10 years of private prac- 
tice he finds himself engaging in a 
form of psychotherapy that closely re- 
sembles the experiential form described 
by the present authors. He received his 
1952 PhD from UCLA and had his in- 
ternship under Shakow at the Illinois 
Neuropsychiatric Institute, 


Cee psychotherapy may 
be dichotomized into the catego- 
ties of interpretative and experiential 
interactions. The interpretative psycho- 
therapies are oriented toward creating 
personal change through a variety of 
educative responses pointed toward 
producing insight and or understand- 
ing. The experiential psychotherapies 
attempt to produce personal change 
through the experience of the patient’s 
interaction with the person of the ther- 
apist. The Therapists Contribution to 
the Treatment Process is a book de- 
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scribing the experiential mode of psy- 
chotherapy. 

Despite some theoretical limitations, 
the book should be read by practi- 
tioners and students of psychotherapy. 
Its description of the therapist's pres- 
ence in the therapeutic relationship is 
unique, stimulating and frequently 
wise. The book is an excellent clinical 
representative of a growing literature 
in psychotherapy which promises to 
create a meaningful and critical dia- 
logue with psychoanalytic technique. 

The orientation described by Mullan 
and Sangiuliano is distinguished from 
the traditional psychoanalytic model 
along two dimensions: (1) The major 
therapeutic interest resides in the here 
and now interaction rather than in a 
search for historic causal connections. 
(2) What little theory exists in the 
book is “open” in character rather than 
being "closed." For example, a signifi- 
cant portion of the therapist's effect 
resides in the patients experience of 
him as a person “. . . who is in proc- 
ess . . ." (p. 57). This description 
stands in sharp contrast to the image 
of the analyzed or completed analyst. 

Although these dimensions are con- 
tained in the book, they are never 
explicitly stated nor are their implica- 
tions explored. As a result, the book 
suffers from the lack of a sharp con- 
ceptual focus. An allegiance to exis- 
tential thought and multiple therapy is 
stated, but neither is made an essential 
part of the argument. Ruesch and 
Kaiser have conceptions of therapy 
which are very similar to the author's, 
yet they do not need the appeal to ex- 


istential thinking or language. In spite 
of this limitation, the reviewer found 
the description of multiple therapy clin- 
ically interesting. 

The major difficulty with the book 
is its use of such concepts as ‘experi- 
ence’ and ‘meaning,’ without coming 
to grips with the definitional and com- 
municative problems that they present. 
If the nature of the significant. thera- 
peutic experience is unspecified, then 
the relevancy of the therapists opera- 
lions remain indeterminate. For 
reason an exploration into the nature 
of experience would have contributed 
greatly to the meaningfulness of the 
book. 


this 


Te PRIMARY VALUE of the book re- 
sides in the clinical description of 
the treatment process. In their case il- 
lustrations there are frequent and poig- 
nant reminders of Sechehaye, Fromm- 
Reichmann, Perls and Rosen. For this 
reviewer the richest chapters are those 
describing the condition, experience 
and operations of the therapist. In 
Chapter Three, the therapist is en- 
joined to free himself from the bonds 
of completion and is exhorted to con- 
tinue his growth and to share it with 
his patient. In Chapter Four, the ther- 
apist's "Sources of Disillusionment and 
Satisfaction" are described. The dis- 
tinction between non-exploitative satis- 
faction and delusional gratification in 
the therapist’s experience is meaning- 
fully made. Chapter Six concerns it- 
self with the verbal operations of the 
therapist who uses himself therapeu- 
tically. Unfortunately, all the verbal 
operations are called interpretations, 
which is a little confusing. Aside from 
this minor stumbling block, the various 
ways the therapist makes contact and 
enriches the mutual therapeutic experi- 
ence are vividly described. 

In the illustrative case material the 
authors reveal themselves as decent 
and loving human beings, yet they fail 
to convey the excitement, joy, love and 
exuberance which are the natural se- 
quelae of the growth and creativity. 
that must exist in the person of their 
therapist. Its a puzzle that they and 
other existentialists can wax so elo- 
quent about death and despair and ig- 
nore joy and play. 
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The issue of loneliness is treated in 
a somewhat confused manner. The au- 
thors use the terms loneliness, aliena- 
tion and isolation interchangeably. In 
the reviewer’s mind this is a funda- 
mental problem in human experience. 
The distinctions betwen loneliness, 
alienation, isolation and being alone 
are profound, and lead to basically dif- 
ferent therapeutic interactions depend- 
ing upon the meanings and values 
placed upon the differences in these 
conditions. Here again, the theoretical 
and scholarly limitations of the book 
attenuate its value. 

And finally a word of caution to the 
beginning therapist: the book is writ- 
ten in seductively simple terms. The 
approach to therapy as presented 
should not be embarked upon without 
the closest supervision. The borderlines 
of reality are not clearly visible to the 
newcomer in this unique interaction. 


Models, 
Men, Machines 


Lawrence J. Fogel 


Biotechnology: Concepts and Appli- 
cations. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1963. Pp. vii + 
826. $16.50. 


Reviewed by Kart L. WIEGAND 


The author, Lawrence J. Fogel, re- 
ceived his PhD in engineering from 
UCLA and has held a number of po- 
sitions connected with engineering de- 
sign and evaluation including one as 
Special Assistant to the Director of 
Research of the National Science 
Foundation. He is now Senior Staff 
Scientist at General Dynamics/Con- 
vair. Karl L. Wiegand, the reviewer, 
was commissioned a second lieutenant 
in the US Air Force in 1953 and has 
been on active duty since that time. 
His service has not prevented him 
from continuing his studies, however, 
for in 1962 he received the PhD in 


psychology from Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Since 1962 he has been Chief of 
the Systems Research Branch, 6570th 
Aerospace Medical Research Labora- 
tories, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. 


A the tasks of designing combat 
systems during World War II and 
of developing deterrent systems for na- 
tional defense in the ensuing years be- 
came more and more complex, the 
team approach to system engineering 
emerged as a means for coordinating 
and controlling the metamorphosis 
through which a military system passes 
from conception to realization. Those 
aspects of system development dealing 
with problems of optimally matching 
hardware to human beings have most 
often been categorized as human engi- 
neering factors and have spread across 
a wide spectrum of bio-behavioral top- 
ics—brightness discrimination to deci- 
sion making and problem solving. In 
Biotechnology: Concepts and Applica- 
tions, Lawrence Fogel has amalga- 
mated this broad field of interest into 
a single area, i. e., biotechnology, and 
characterizes it as an interdisciplinary 
subject that uses mathematical tools to 
describe the functioning of the human 
operator. The reader would do well to 
read Section F, “An Overview of Bio- 
technology,” before he attacks the first 
five sections of the book. Section F 
provides the reader with a feeling for 
the scope of biotechnology and permits 
him to see where his particular spe- 
cialty fits into this field. Although 
many psychologists would object to 
Mr. Fogel's stating that the field of 
psychology is concerned with the think- 
ing process, a perusal of the detailed 
taxonomy of biotechnology will make 
them feel more at home. 


I. Section A, “The Scientific 
Method,” Fogel arms the reader with 
a strong injection of philosophy of 
science, @ la Vienna Circle, and with 
a useful set of mathematical tools for 
handling the various kinds of data to 
be presented. Fogel’s view of the sci- 
entific method is germane to the whole 
book and is consistent throughout the 
book, but I am left with the distinct 
impression that Fogel would have us 
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believe that all scientists are solely con- 
cerned with testing the predictions of 
a model. There seems to be no room 
for serendipity. Section B, “Human In- 
formation Input Channels,” is devoted 
to the senses of vision, audition, posi- 
tion (motion), somesthesis, taste, and 
smell. This is a remarkable collection 
of physical, anatomical, physiological, 
neurological and behavioral data with 
respect to man’s senses and the ener- 
gies which activate them. Fogel did not 
intend to write a handbook, but this 
section of his book surely approaches 
handbook quality in its thorough in- 
terdisciplinary treatment of the data 
and of the theory of human sensation. 
Section C is concerned with the trans- 
duction of sensed information into 
directives intended to modify the en- 
vironment, i. e., with human decision- 
making. The reader will be somewhat 
surprised to find Fogel presenting the 
manual tracking task in his decision- 
making chapter, but this is consistent 
with his over-all taxonomy. This sec- 
tion also includes an important chap- 
ter on decision-making by automata; 
here Fogel reviews current efforts to 
simulate human problem-solving and 
decision-making behavior. There is also 
a rather structuralistic chapter on hu- 
man decision-making, individual and 
group. Section D, “Human Informa- 
tion Output Channels,” presents high- 
lights of studies of human motor, ver- 
bal, and selected physiological re- 
sponses. In Section F, *Machine and 
System Design," Fogel deals with spe- 
cific problems of designing machine 
environments for humans. He discusses 
such topics as personal equipment, de- 
sign of consoles and cockpits, man-ma- 
chine task allocation and system evalu- 
ation and simulation. 

In concluding this review, I must 
say that Biotechnology: Concepts and 
Applications, a valuable reference book 
for human factors and design engi- 
neers, was a tremendous undertaking. 
Also, it is a successful undertaking, re- 
sulting in a mass of heterogeneous in- 
formation being unified by the thread 
of interest in matching men to their 
technological offspring, machines. It is 
this fundamental success that will per- 
mit those behavioral scientists who 
wish to do so to slip the bonds of Fo- 
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THE SEHENEMAN STORY 


People wrote us letters when we started. They continue to write us letters, and 
even book reviews now. It is about time we wrote an Open Letter of our own, and 
such a letter to psychologists should appear in Contemporary Psychology. 

Schenkman Publishing Company was founded in 1961. It has from its birth 
enjoyed an unusual amount of support and involvement on the part of the academic 
community. The Company has over 200 Planning Consultants in eight different ‘dis- 
ciplines. Its Consultants in psychology include faculty members of the University 
of California at Berkeley, Brandeis, Columbia, George Washington University, Harvard, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Michigan State, Minnesota, Montana, North Carolina, 
San Diego State College, and University of Wisconsin. 

Almost three years ago, Publishers’ Weekly gave space to the Schenkman story, 
announcing the founding of S.P.C. We quote from the P.W. News Columns: 

“A new college textbook firm, the Schenkman Publishing Company, has been formed 

in Cambridge, Mass., as an unusual venture in cooperation between publishing and 

the college academic community . . . 

"The company has appointed eight 20- or 24-man boards of planning consultants 

in each of the major subject fields in which the firm will publish books: biological 

sciences; physics and astronomy; psychology and educational psychology; sociology; 
anthropology; history; political science; and economics. 

“The president of the company is Alfred S. Schenkman, formerly editor for social 

sciences at Addison-Wesley and, prior to that, with Rinehart and Company, Scott- 

Foresman and Orient Review. Kirtley F. Mather, emeritus professor of geology at 

Harvard, is chairman of the board. In explaining the formation of the company, 

Mr. Schenkman said, *We have made contact in colleges and research centers through- 

out the country with people in the forefront of study and education in more than 

a few subjects, and we have invited them to join our planning boards. They will 

advise on overall policy-making and in their respective academic specialties . . .” 

This gives the story as of then. Today Schenkman has published some fourteen 
books and has contracted for many others. Psychology books already published are 
listed on the opposite page. Books of general social science interest already published 
are SOCIAL STRATIFICATION: CLASS in AMERICA by Harold M. Hodges, 
Jr. and THE SCIENTIFIC APPROACH: BASIC PRINCIPLES OF THE SCIEN- 
TIFIC METHOD, by Carlo M. Lastrucci. 

Books of general social science interest to be published this year are: POLITICS, 
ETHICS, AND SOCIAL RESEARCH (edited by Gideon Sjoberg) ; SCIENCE AND 
THE POLITICIAN, by M. C. Goodal; SOCIAL CHANGE IN UNDERDEVEL- 
OPED AREAS: A REINTERPRETATION OF EVOLUTIONARY -EHEORY, 
(edited by Herbert R. Barringer, George I. Blanksten, and Raymond W. Mack); i 
and PUBLIC HEALTH AND POPULATION CHANGE: RESEARCH ISSUES | 
IN THE 60's the Proceedings of a Seminar held last year by the Graduate School | 
of Public Health, University of Pittsburgh, and edited by Professors Mindel C. Sheps 
and Jeanne Clare Ridley. 


SCHENKMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


ONE STORY STREET * HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 02138 
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Integrating Principles of SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


by Joseph B. Cooper, San Jose State College 
and James L. McGaugh, University of California, Irvine 


Schenkman 
Psychology 
Titles 


Sonndly organized and written in a lucid, direct style, INTEGRATING PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY is an important new textbook in social psychology. It is unique because it treats in 
detail the areas that relate to animal, as well as to human, behavior, and is one of the first books in 
the field to explore this relationship fully. 


“I found INTEGRATING PRINCIPLES a most valuable contribution to textbooks in social psychology. 
It is well written, it is thoughtful, it’s not afraid to present ideas to students, it’s brief, and it never 
commits the mortal sin of so many other textbooks—that of writing down to the non-existent imbecilic 
American student. One could teach an excellent course in social psychology with this book as a core.” 

David Krech, University of California 


“The material is examined in the light of (the authors’) three integrating principles, viz. that the 
study of social behaviour must focus on the social individual; that the facts provide strong support 
for a cognitive-theoretical position; and that social behaviour must be viewed as a constant process of 
adaptation and hence that comparative and ethological information is vital... We are presented with 
a literary and often quaint account.” British Journal of Psychology 


cloth, $7.50 


EGO SYNTHESIS IN DREAMS 
by Richard M. Jones, Brandeis University 


Dr. Jones introduces the reader to the fascinating world of dream research, a frontier of modern psychology. 
He tries to develop “a method as sensitive to the normality of dreams as is the free association — latent 
content method to pathology in dreams." The method involves careful study of the epigenetic structure of 
manifest dreams. 


The New York Times Book Review calls this a “brilliant monograph” and lists the book as being “im- 
portant to analysts and research psychologists," Psychoanalytic Review says the book "points to an interest- 
ing new area of substantive research." 


paper, $1.75; cloth, $4.50 


PSYCHOLOGICAL COUNSELING IN A SMALL COLLEGE 


by Eugenia Hanfmann, Richard M. Jones, Elliott Baker and Leo Kovar, 
Brandeis University. With an Introduction by Lawrence K. Frank. 


Candid and comprehensive; PSYCHOLOGICAL COUNSELING IN A SMALL COLLEGE discusses 
the history, problems, and achievements of the Counseling Center of Brandeis University. The book is 
must reading for every college administrator and for all involved in guidance work. 


“Tt is only 131 pages long but it packs a lot of good sense between the covers. It deals with four topics: 
the organization of a small college counseling service, establishing a psychiatric service, specific features 
of therapeutic work, and the relationship of psychology courses to counseling. The presentation has a 
down to earth practicality.” Journal of Counseling Psychology 
“The focus of the book is on the problems of establishing and operating a counseling service on a small 
campus. The administrative processes, both successful and unsuccessful, experienced in the ten-year 
history of Brandeis’s counseling service are described in such a way as to be helpful to people involved 
in similar enterprises. The problems of college students are not themselves the immediate concern of 
the authors. Nevertheless, a chapter titled "Specific Features of Therapeutic Work on a Small Campus" 
is unusually rich in its description of the kinds of problems faced by college students and of the proce- 
dures followed by the counselors in helping the students work through their problems." 

Journal of College Student Personnel 


cloth, $2.95 


SEHENEMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, INE. 


ONE STORY STREET © HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 02138 
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gel’s dualistic philosophy and to profit 
from his comprehensive presentation of 


the human behavioral data affecting 
engineering problems in system design. 


A French Nosegay 


Abraham A. Moles and Bernard Vallancien (Eds.) 
Communications et Langages. Paris: Gauthier-Villars, 1963. Pp. xv + 


215. 40F. 


Reviewed by Kraus Riecer 


Abraham A. Moles, the first editor, 
received a Doctor of Sciences degree 
and also a PhD in Psychology from 
the Sorbonne and has taught at Co- 
lumbia University and at the Univer- 
sities of Hamburg and Stuttgart. He 
is now Professor at the University of 
Strasbourg. Bernard Vallencien, the 
second editor, is a physician and is 
Head of the Division of Phonetics at 
the Faculté de Medicine of Paris. 
Among his other achievements is the 
founding of the Collegium Phoneticum 
International. The reviewer, Klaus Rie- 
gel, is Associate Professor in the De- 
partment of Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. He received his psy- 
chological training at the University 
of Minnesota and at the University 
of Hamburg, receiving the PhD from 
the latter. He has completed a large 
longitudinal study of aging persons in 
North Germany and has had a continu- 
ing interest in psychological models of 
language behavior, is currently devel- 
oping a controlled-association method 
for studying denotative aspects of 
word-meaning. 


EADING a book like this in French 

(and who of us does?) is like go- 
ing back to a good old country, taking it 
leisurely (and who of us does?), rest- 
ing on a rented chair in the Bois de- 
Boulogne or walking along the blink- 
ing shores of the Lake de Genève. 
We meet ou: old friend Jean-Jaques 
Rousseau on the first page, soon hear 
a host of famous and not-so-famous 
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names mentioned (from Bühler to 
Panconelli Calzia), and see a fullpage 
reproduction of a Theban tomb mural. 
Time seems to run more slowly in 
these fortunate surroundings; it took 
four years to bring out in print the 
fourteen papers originally presented at 
the International Congress of Com- 
munication and Language in 1959. 
Only a topic with more than topical 
significance could survive such a delay. 

Apparently, serious efforts were made 
in the process of editing: one paper 
was totally reassembled, short intro- 
ductions were provided for most of 
the papers, tables and figures were 
added, and editing was done from 
comments made at the Congress. This 
work fell to A. Moles and B. Vallan- 
cien. The resulting production hangs 
together better than many conference 
collections, but the different back- 
grounds, approaches and abilities of 
the original authors (mostly French, 
but with an occasional German, Brit- 
ish, or American representative) are 
still quite evident. 

The goal of the work is to present 
information theory as a tool for measur- 
ing and conceptualizing communica- 
tion in vivo (as opposed to merely 
artificial and mechanical in vitro ana- 
logs). Specifically, this boils down to a 
model of verbal behavior as a multi- 
level Markov process, in which each 
level—sounds, phonemes, words, sen- 
tences—is represented by a repertoire 
of units that are associated with prob- 
abilities of occurrence on the basis of 
past frequency. Such an idea is not 


novel; in fact, it was no longer novel 
in 1959. The editors and some authors 
are able to point to some of its limi- 
tations, although the seriousness of 
these in the case of units above words 
is never faced. The problem of inter- 
relationships between levels, in a sense 
stronger than linear constituents to con- 
stitute, is left unsolved. Perhaps a lin- 
guist, had one been present, could 
have given help on these and other 
matters, 

Three substantive points are made. 
First, each unit is shown to have a 
‘field of liberty'—some amount of dis- 
criminable but not semantically uti- 
lized variation; thereby, it is said, es- 
thetic or ectosemantic information may 
be conveyed. Second, the great redun- 
dancy-in verbal behavior is pointed 
up repeatedly; and it is suggested that 
some optimal, balanced amount of un- 
expectedness must be sought. Third, 
aside from the transmitting channel, 
sender and receiver are viewed as be- 
ing connected through common coding 
systems which are represented as in- 
tersecting sets. Any of these points 
could have been developed in very 
interesting ways, but have been left as 
hints to the reader. 


qu BULK of the applications of 
this model is in the area of acoustic 
and auditory phonetics. The reader can 
hardly expect to find new facts, but 
even so the materials are too spotty 
and unsystematic to serve as a good 
introduction. The greatest shortcoming 
from our American viewpoint is the 
inadequate reference to European work 
—we are often criticized for being igno- 
rant of foreign developments, but what 
can be expected if the best reviews in 
a book like this deal almost totally 
with research originally published in 
English and no references are given 
for many European writers mentioned? 

Many other areas are also repre- 
sented, but in most cases what is said 
is not related in any way to informa- 
tion theory Examples are: a great 
compilation of facts about animal com- 
munication via sound (accounting for 
7095 of the references in the bibliog- 
raphy); some description, but no spec- 
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A selection of Wiley books for 
Psychologists 


HANDBOOK OF MATHEMATICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY—Volume III 


Edited by R. DUNCAN LUCE, University of 
Pennsylvania; ROBERT R. BUSH, University of 
Pennsylvania; and EUGENE GALANTER, Uni- 
versity of Washington. The third in a three-volume 
set that offers a compact and convenient summary 
of research, an extensive bibliography, and a high- 
level introduction to the field. Volume III is con- 
cerned with visual and auditory mechanisms—utility 
and preference theory—discrimination learning—and 
mathematics, especially mathematical applications to 
more-or-less traditional psychological problems. Vol. 
III: 1964. Approx. 544 pages. $11.95. Vol. I: 1963. 
491 pages. $10.50. Vol. IT: 1963. 606 pages. $11.95. 


READINGS IN MATHEMATICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
In Two Volumes 


Edited by R. DUNCAN LUCE; ROBERT R. 
BUSH; and EUGENE GALANTER. The ideal 
reference and companion to the HANDBOOK, this 
volume contains over 60 papers reprinted from pro- 
fessional journals—the most significant research 
papers in mathematical psychology written during 
the last fifteen years. Vol. I: 1963. 535 pages. $8.95. 
Vol. II: 1964. 568 pages. $8.95. 


NEUROSIS AND TREATMENT 


A Holistic Theory 


By the late ANDRAS ANGYAL. Edited by E. 
HANFMANN and R. M. JONES, Brandeis Uni- 
versity. A book that the late author himself con- 
sidered his main contribution to the literature on 
neurosis. Features: the systematic statement of the 
theory of neurosis and of therapy in a holistic frame- 
work—a_ theoretical formulation of psychological 
health and of the process by which neurosis origi- 
nates—description of the total course of therapy— 
reasons for failure of therapy—factors necessary to 
attitude-change. 1964. Approx. 400 pages. Prob. $8.50. 


STRUCTURE AND DIRECTION IN THINKING 


By D. E. BERLYNE, University of Toronto. Em- 
phasizes problems that have been neglected, to a 
great extent, by English-speaking psychologists. The 
author draws heavily upon the work of Piaget and 
on recent developments in Russian psychology to 
evolve a conceptualization that clarifies the relation- 
ship between thinking and other forms of behavior. 
1965. 378 pages. Prob. $8.95. 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
Behavior and Development 


By RONALD C. JOHNSON, University of 
Hawaii; and GENE R. MEDINNUS, University 
of Denver. Emphasizes those antecedents to person- 
ality development which rest in the psychological at- 
mosphere created within the family and in various 
cultural factors. All the factors that influence per- 
sonality development are treated, such as heredity, 
maturation, learning, and the roles played by the 
peer group, the school, and other community agents. 
Child Psychology is multi-disciplinary, drawing upon 
data gathered from such diverse fields as sociology, 
anthropology, behavioral genetics, pediatrics, and 
some areas of home economics. 1965. 556 pages. 
$6.95. 


MENTAL HEALTH OF THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER 
A Detroit Study 


By ARTHUR KORNHAUSER, Wayne State 
University; with the collaboration of OTTO M. 
REID. Reports on an intensive study devoted to the 
psychological effects of machine industry on working 
people. It not only assesses and compares the mental 
health of men at higher and lower skill levels, but also 
inquires into the job characteristics and personal char- 
acteristics that contribute to both favorable and unfa- 
vorable effects. Such “intangibles” as the facts of 
unchallenging routine jobs—passive, goalless orien- 
tations to life—frustrating failure to achieve the 
goals of “success” instilled by our culture are viewed 
by the author as problems for society as a whole, 
and treated as such. Available February. Approx. 
400 pages. Prob. $7.95. 
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trographic data or systematic contras- 
tive schemata, concerning the ‘whistled 
Spanish,’ of the island Gomera; and a 
paper on language development criti- 
cal of classical U. S. research and 
ending with an exposition of the com- 
plicated ways in which temporal dimen- 
sions are ‘expressed’ in the French 
tense system. It is these papers and 
similar discussion in the others that 
will be of greatest interest for the 
reader who has already spent many 
hours pondering the applicability of 
information theory. 

The book as a whole, then, can serve 


the fluent reader of French as an 
introduction to basic notions of infor- 
mation theory and the ways of thinking 
(including some quite unusual ones) it 
has stimulated. It is also an under- 
organized source of facts on phonology, 
and an evening’s guide for the leisurely 
consideration of particular topics in 
verbal behavior. 

Examples of other works brought out 
in the same series (Information et 
Cybernetique, edited by Louis Couf- 
fignal) are Cybernetics without Mathe- 
matics and Information, Thermodynam- 
ics, Life and Thought. 


Perspectives on Perception 


G. M. Wyburn, R. W. Pickford, and R. J. Hirst 


Human Senses and Perception. Toronto, Canada: University of Toronto 


Press, 1964. Pp. xii + 340. $7.00. 


Reviewed by Jacos Beck 


All three of the authors are now at the 
University of Glasgow, Wyburn as Regi- 
ous Professor of Anatomy, Pickford as 
Professor of Psychology and Hirst as 
Professor of Logic. Wyburn and Pick- 
ford both have degrees from Glasgow 
and Hirst from Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford. The reviewer, Jacob Beck, re- 
ceived his 1958 PhD with James Gibson 
at Cornell, with a major in experimental 
psychology and a minor in mathematics. 
Until June of 1961 he taught at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and at pres- 
ent, still in ivy, he is Assistant Professor 
at Harvard University. His research in- 
terests concern visual and auditory per- 
ception. 


P ERCEPTION involves a variety of in- 
terdependent processes that can be 
studied profitably from a number of dif- 
ferent approaches. This book surveys 
the processes from the viewpoints of a 
biologist, a psychologist, and a philoso- 
pher. The authors quite rightly reject 
as premature any attempt to integrate 
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their respective fields. Their aim is to 
provide within one cover the informa- 
tion that a student or researcher “might 
wish to have concerning those aspects 
of the subject matter outside his special 
interests" (p. VII). A multi-discipline 
study of the overlapping problems of 
perception, each discipline reflecting its 
own problems, methods, and concepts, 
can make a real contribution. To present 
the subject matter in proper perspec- 
tive, however, one must have in mind 
what each discipline might offer the 
other as well as the central problems 
within each discipline. Unfortunately, 
the present book does not consistently 
meet either of these goals. 

The book is divided into three parts: 
part 1 on sensory physiology and psy- 
chophysics (133 pages); part 2 on psy- 
chological studies of perception (104 
pages); and part 3 on epistemology (95 
pages). As is usual with multi-authored 
books, there is some duplication. The 
topics of color blindness, sound localiza- 
tion and binocular vision are presented 


with minor variations by both Wyburn 
and Pickford. A more serious deficiency 
is that the fragmentation of the subject, 
necessary in a mosaic approach, has 
not been moderated by exhibiting the 
bridges being built between the fields. 
Thus the reader is presented with gaps 
where connections are becoming appar- 
ent. Missing, for example, is a discus- 
sion relating electrophysiological studies 
of neural inhibitory interactions to psy- 
chophysical studies of contour and con- 
trast phenomena. In turn there is no 
mention of these important sensory sub- 
processes in discussing the processes 
entering into the perception of surface 
color and visual form. Also, little at- 
tention is given to the problems of sup- 
plying an operational status to aware- 
ness which these authors take as an 
essential part of the perceptual process. 
Because of the complexity of the task 
and the limitations of space, these ex- 
clusions indicate only that the authors 
had to make their choice of topics. 
Their absence, however, reflects missed 
opportunities to make explicit the inter- 
disciplinary nature of perceptual prob- 
lems. 


5 RA INDIVIDUAL ESSAYS are not equally 
thorough in their coverage of the basic 
facts and issues within each discipline 
or equally good in presenting a critical 
evaluation of the literature. Wyburn’s 
interest is primarily in sensory physi- 
ology; he places emphasis on specifying 
the adequate stimuli, on the biology of 
the receptor organs, and on the sensory 
pathways in vision, audition, taste, smell, 
the cutaneous senses, and propriocep- 
tion. These topics are well illustrated 
though occasionally a figure is inade- 
quately labeled (Fig. 4:9) or is out- 
dated (Fig. 5:19). On the whole, those 
readers who are interested in the physi- 
ology of the sensory system will find the 
essay a good introduction to these topics. 
Those readers who are interested in 
sensory psychophysics will find the dis- 
cussion too abridged. The basic psycho- 
logical relationships concerning the 
intensive, spatial, and temporal discrim- 
inations are stated, but there is not one 
of the familiar curves of adaptation, 
contrast or acuity as a function of stim- 
ulus parameters. The controversies and 
unresolved issues concerning the laws of 
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sensory magnitude and quality are not 
discussed. Thus, pedagogically, the essay 
suffers because the material presented 
is so condensed that its implications and 
broader meanings do not emerge. 


T3 SECOND SURVEY, by Pickford, 
deals with the perceptual problems 
posed by the integration and organiza- 
tion of spatial and temporal patterns of 
stimulation. The emphasis falls on the 
function of perception in its adaptive 
role in behavior. The essay fails mainly 
because it tries to do too much. Within 
its five chapters a half page or page 
each is devoted to modes of color ap- 
pearance, the effects of drugs, camou- 
flage, subthreshold stimulation, extra- 
sensory perception, déjà vu, projection 
and the development of perception. Be- 
cause of this outline approach, the essay 
can not deal with the complex problems 
posed by the phenomena. There is just 
not sufficient space to develop topics 
adequately or to present alternative in- 
terpretations, For example, no motiva- 
tion is given for Katz's distinctions of 
modes of color appearance, The attribu- 
tive and functional differences between 
the perception of a film color and a 
surface color are not indicated. The 
perceptual constancies are "regarded as 
psychological forms of adjustment in 
perception" (p. 158) without consider- 
ing the important role played by sensory 
processes, The cue theory of space per- 
ception is discussed without presenting 
either supporting evidence or the prob- 
lems posed by this view. Pickford's 
emphasis on adjustment gives a func- 
tional slant to his discussion of percep- 
tion. The conclusion drawn, however, 
is too broad to be useful, “A psycho- 
logical theory of perception must . . . 
account for all the influences of sensory 
excitation and of appetite, interest, at- 
tention, recognition, memory, conscious 
and unconscious factors including re- 
pression, disassociation, and other ego- 
defence functions, and the many aspects 
of thinking and problem-solving" (p. 
239). 


EIS THIRD SURVEY, Hirst's deals with 
the problems of epistemology. The re- 
viewer will not attempt to evaluate 
either the epistemological theories sum- 


marized or the author's own Aspect 
Theory. Of some interest to the psy- 
chologist, however, is the author's dis- 
cussion of perceptual awareness, The 
points made by Hirst are: (1) though 
awareness may be unitary, this does not 
mean that there are not processes of 
integration and synthesis at the neutral 
level; and (2) perception is a collective 
term which denotes a variety of states 
of awareness. Much of current research 
appears to accept the Gestalt argument 
that the brain processes give rise directly 
to percepts already organized. But this 
does not mean, as the Gestalt theorists 
believed, that there are no separate 
units prior to organization which may 
be integrated at a neural level, Intro- 
spection, thus, is not an appropriate 
method for discovering “perceptual 
units.” As to the second point, psycholo- 
gists have long been puzzled by the 
problem of defining how things look. 
One can describe a scene in terms of 
color patches or in terms of objects. 
How these different modes of apprehen- 
sion depend upon the attitude of the 
observer or the stimuli present is not 
completely understood. The psycholo- 
gists answer to this ambiguity is to 
consider the different kinds of aware- 
ness as ways in which judgments are a 
function of instructions. The confusion 
that exists in the literature of size and 
shape perception would suggest, how- 
ever, that this procedure is not always 
adequate. What is needed is a careful 
consideration of the functional relation- 
ships which may be used in the opera- 
tional definition of different kinds of 
awareness, 


Ww 


If there should chance to be any math- 
ematicians who, ignorant in mathematics 
yet pretending to skill in that science, 
should dare, upon the authority of some 
passage of Scripture wrested to their pur- 
pose, to condemn and censure my hy- 
pothesis, I value them not, and scorn 
their inconsiderate judgment. 

—Corrrnicus 
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chapter, the author presents a carefully 


ordered sequence of ideas about the 
moves that persons must make who pos- 
sess some characteristic that sets them 
apart from the "normal." 

The author's procedure is more like 
that of an anatomist than like that of 
the typical social scientist. Goffman 
pulls apart the strands of this complex 
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interpersonal situation, first separating 
the divisions, then subdividing within 
each of these classes. The principal 
boundary distinguishes the discredited, 
those whose stigma is visible, from the 
discreditable, those whose stigma can 
be and usually is concealed. The major 
problem for the discredited is tension 
reduction, as there is inevitably an extra 
amount of strain in his relationships 
with other people, both those who ‘ac- 
cept’ him and those who do not. The 
major problem for the discreditable is 
information control, as there is inevita- 
bly considerable doubt as to just how 
much of one’s personal identity it is 
safe or advisable to reveal. As he dis- 
cusses these problems, Goffman pro- 
ceeds to clarify other distinctions be- 
tween such concepts as social identity 
and personal identity, or prestige sym- 
bols, stigma symbols, and disidentifiers. 
His procedure is to make finer and 
finer distinctions as he goes along— 
distinctions between situations, between 
experiences, and between strategies for 
action. 


J RE RAW material for this armchair 
dissection comes mainly from the books 
and articles stigmatized individuals 
have written about their own lives. 
"There is an amazing abundance of such 
accounts if one adopts the broad defini- 
tion of stigma used here. The blind, 
the deaf, and the crippled, the drug 
addict, the prostitute, and the homo- 
sexual, the ex-mental patient and the 
ex-convict, the stutterer, the alcoholic, 
and the colostomy case—these and 
many other have produced the first- 
hand accounts upon which Goffman 
builds his conceptual structure, And 
suddenly, in his last chapter, out of 
this mass of particulars he synthesizes 
some very general principles of social 
organization, The reader realizes all at 
once, even before the author states it 
explicitly, that what has been analyzed 
is not just a peculiar problem of a 
broad class of unfortunates, but a uni- 
versal human phenomenon, “that stigma 
involves not so much a set of concrete 
individuals who can be separated into 
two piles, the stigmatized and the nor- 
mal, as a pervasive two-role social proc- 
ess in which every individual partici- 
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pates in both roles . . . The normal 
and the stigmatized are not persons but 
rather perspectives." 

Why should a psychologist read this 
book? Not for the ordinary professional 
reasons. It does not present any con- 
clusions based on the kind of data we 
are willing to accept in a research in- 
vestigation. It does not suggest any par- 
ticular research hypotheses; the gen- 
eralizations the author comes up with 
are more like answers than like ques- 
tions. It does not even suggest better 
ways for rehabilitation workers to deal 
with their handicapped clients. The 
‘professional presentations, or official 
strategies for managing the stigma ex- 
perience, as Goffman analyzes them in 
Chapter 3, appear to be no more prom- 
ising than the methods the person de- 
velops on his own. There are all these 
contributions to the psychologists pro- 
fessional life that this book clearly does 
not make. However, there is one thing 
it does supremely well. It sharpens our 
perceptions. It reminds us again how 
complex and intricate human experi- 
ence is. We need such a reminder from 
time to time, whatever our professional 
tasks. An evening with Goffman's book 
is time well spent. 


Who Helps Whom 
How? 


H. G. Whittington 


Psychiatry on the College Campus. 
New York: International Univer- 
sities Press, 1964. Pp. 328. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Lours Lone 


The author, H. G. Whittington, is Psy- 
chiatric Director of the Community 
Mental Health Services Bureau of the 
Division of Institutional. Management, 
Kansas State Department of Social 
Welfare. The reviewer, Louis Long, is 
Professor and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Student Services at the City 
College of New York. He has been in- 
volved in a college counseling program 
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for the last 23 years. He has taught 
at Columbia, at the University of 
Illinois, and at Hunter College and 
holds the ABEPP diploma in counseling 
phychology. 


HE AUTHOR, as a result of four 

years of experience with students 
seeking help from the mental health 
service at the University of Kansas, has 
“put together this clinical handbook of 
college psychiatric practice.” The fact 
that six of the twenty chapters are re- 
productions or adaptations of papers 
published elsewhere probably explains 
the use of the phrase “put together.” 
The reader senses this as he examines 
the book. It is this reviewer's feeling 
that the incorporation of the published 
papers in the book influenced the au- 
thor's planning of the book and resulted 
in some loss of effectiveness. 


This is a book that should be of 
interest to any of the following: psy- 
chiatrists already working in a college 
as practitioners or, possibly, of even 
greater value, to one thinking about 
such an assignment; psychologists, guid- 
ance counselors, social workers, and 
other professional personnel in a college 
counseling service where psychiatrists 
are also involved in the counseling pro- 
gram; college administrators (depart- 
ment heads, deans, and presidents) who 
have (or anticipate having) a psychia- 
trist functioning in a student health 
center or in a counseling office. 

There has been a rapid increase in 
the number of colleges including the 
psychiatrist as part of the educational 
family. Psychiatrists who are consider- 
ing such opportunities will find the 
book helpful in evaluating college work. 
The first two parts of this book deal 
with the setting (the where and why 
of college campus psychiatry), and the 
patient population (actual and poten- 
tial). Psychiatrists may find Part II 
(the process of psychiatric treatment) 
to be sketchy, but the case illustrations 
in Part IV will be of great interest to 
them. 

The other professional groups work- 
ing in a college counseling center (or 
a college mental health service) will 
profit from reading about some of 
the inter-professional problems that 


exist at one university. The relation- 
ships between a university psychiatric 
clinic and a guidance bureau (or stu- 
dent counseling service) are discussed 
in a frank and open fashion. The dis- 
cussion reinforces the reviewer's feeling 
that the college counseling groups and 
the psychiatric clinic groups need to 
increase their understanding of the po 
tential contribution of one another 
This will require from each group a 
further clarification of their own roles 
as well as the roles of their colleagues 
The author emphasizes the need for 
the psychiatrist to become “aware of 
the characteristics of the larger sub 
culture in which he works . . . The 
psychiatrist must maintain and bolster 
his professional identification as a phy 
sician specializing in psychological med 
icine.” This is, in the author's opinion, 
not easy; and he describes the diffi- 
culties that the psychiatrist may have 
in gaining acceptance in the college 
community. 

The reviewer would like to add that 
similar conditions for acceptance also 
exist for everyone who is engaged i 
the counseling of college students. !'! 
fective functioning in a college counse! 
ing service, whether by a psychiatrist, 
psychologist, social worker, or any 
other professional person, is based on 
acceptance as an individual. If you 
have achieved acceptance, the college 
community will call upon you. 

This book should be required read- 
ing for all college officials having any 
administrative responsibility for deci- 
sions relating to student counseling 
services (regardless of whether in the 
health center, the counseling center, 
the guidance bureau, etc.). The mate- 
rial presented by the author that re- 
lates to the problems mentioned above 
will be of great interest to this group; 
even more important will be the dis- 
cussion of the reasons why psychiatric 
service is needed in the college com- 
munity. The responsibility of the col- 
leges is spelled out in a very forceful 
and effective fashion. 

A final word about evaluation—the 
author expresses concern for more em- 
phasis on evaluation of service ren- 
dered. He describes what he has done 
in this connection, This area needs 
more attention by all of us. 
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Reviewed by Donaty V. McGRANAHAN 


The author, Ward Hunt Goodenough, 
is a Yale PhD in anthropology with 
wide-ranging interests in social organ- 
ization, cultural evolution, cognition 
and semantics. He is now Professor of 
Anthropology at the University of Penn- 
sylvania and is author, among other 
contributions, of Kin and Community 
on Truk. The reviewer is Donald Mc- 
Granahan who received his PhD at 
Harvard, has taught social psychology 
in Harvard’s Emerson Hall and then 
has seen service with the U. S. gov- 
ernment and, for the last 16 years, with 
the United Nations. He is at present 
Assistant Director of the U. Ns Bureau 
of Social Affairs, and is in charge of the 
Survey, Research and Development 
Branch. He was recently involved in 
establishing the new United Nations Re- 
search Institute for Social Development 
in Geneva. 


His is an ambitious attempt to pull 

together the contributions of an- 
thropology to the subject of induced 
change in less-developed areas. It was 
originally conceived as a manual for 
development agents, but after ten years 
of reflection and work it turned into a 
much more general study of the prob- 
lem of cooperation in community de- 
velopment. 


It is a welcome book. Although the 
development of the less-developed coun- 
tries has emerged as a major world 
problem in recent years, social scien- 
tists (anthropologists, social psycholo- 
gists, sociologists) in general have re- 
sponded rather feebly to the challenge, 
compared with their colleagues, the 
economists. This may seem paradoxical, 
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since the social sciences. as they 
emerged during the 19th century, had 
a strong developmental orientation, in 
their preoccupation with 'social evolu- 
tion; the historical unfolding of the 
‘Volksgeist? the ‘dialectics’ of growth, 
the idea of ‘progress,’ etc. During the 
first half of this century, however, in- 
terest turned more to questions of a 
cross-sectional nature: cultural patterns, 
social structures, institutional functions, 
interdependencies in the social system, 
culture and personality, attitudes and 
values, etc. Most social scientists found 
distasteful the doctrine of superiority 
of certain peoples over others, which 
pervaded so much of the 19th century 
literature; and the views of Condorcet 
on progress through technology generally 
lost out to those of Rousseau. The con- 
cept of cultural relativity was widely 
used to deny the very basis for making 
comparative judgments. 

This background will perhaps help 
explain why social scientists (with nota- 
ble exceptions) took so little interest at 
first in the development of the less-de- 
veloped countries, and why, when they 
did, it was often to issue warnings about 
imposing one’s values on other peoples 
or to cite examples of blunders made by 
development personnel (who failed to 
understand the complex interdependen- 
cies of the local culture)—rather than 
to try to formulate positive principles 
and policies of development. The pic- 
ture has now changed and Goodenough’s 
book will no doubt change it further, 
at least so far as anthropology is con- 
cerned. 

Yet this is also a book with serious 
limitations, due in part to the nature of 
the sources used. Goodenough shows re- 


markable versatility in his theoretical 
coverage (psychologists will find many 
insightful remarks and many opportuni- 
ties for disagreement); but the evidence 
he adduces to support his conclusions 
about community development is drawn 
to a large extent from societies in the 
Pacific Islands, with secondary empha- 
sis on American Indians and scattered 
references elsewhere. There are, for ex- 
ample, over 60 pages with references to 
the Island of Truk and 40 to the Gilbert 
Islands but only 10 to India and none 
to Ceylon or Pakistan. Yet it is in coun- 
tries of the latter type that the impor- 
tant experiences in community develop- 
ment have been obtained in recent years. 
Experiences in small Pacific 
under colonial rule or Trust administra- 
tion do not always indicate what one 
may expect in independent countries 
(with quite different culture and socio- 
economic systems) that are running their 
own programs. Furthermore, much of 
the evidence is based not on experiences 
with actual community development 
projects but on observations from an- 
thropological research where no effort 


islands 


* at the deliberate introduction of change 


was involved. 


A. least 60 countries now have com- 
munity development programs in one 
form or another. Some of the largest, 
such as the Indian program, have been 
extensively evaluated. The United Na- 
tions has sent advisory experts and 
evaluation missions to a good many 
countries of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America, and has issued various reports, 
guides and kits dealing with community 
development. Goodenough does not ap- 
pear to have been aware of many of 
these national and international experi- 
ences. 

While these experiences have yet to 
receive a full analysis, there is evidence 
to suggest that such problems as the 
relation of community development to 
the local land tenure system, the role 
of government in support of local self- 
help activity, the coordination of differ- 
ent professional services to back up the 
community development program, the 
integration of community development 
with other development programs, par- 
ticularly with economic development, ^ 
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Leading in College Adoptions 
PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


GREGORY A. KIMBLE, Duke University; and 
NORMAN GARMEZY, University of Minnesota 


This outstanding textbook offers the begin- 
ning student a scientifically accurate account of 
contemporary psychology. Filled with absorbing 
experimental detail, it views the subject as an 
objective, observational science. Basic method- 
ological matters are dealt with first; then, the 
more complex aspects are presented in terms 
which refer back to the earlier methodological 
and substantive discussions. New material in 


THE ABNORMAL PERSONALITY 


ROBERT W. WHITE, 


T'hird Edition of this famous work relates the 
disordered personality to a larger understand- 
ing of human nature. Covering all major dis- 
orders and psychoses, the book discusses mal- 
adjustment and neurosis by giving an account 
of normal development and by showing, at each 
point, how it can go astray. The description of 
neurosis is centered around the concepts of 
anxiety and defense, Throughout, the sequence 
of ideas is carefully ordered to enable the stu- 


the Second Edition includes an extensive new 
Section on personality; fully revised treatment 
of frustration, anxiety, conflict, behavior path- 
ology and personality theory, measurement and 
development, and therapeutic techniques in 
mental health. Throughout, the book is organ- 
ized for maximum teaching flexibility and is 
expertly illustrated. 


2nd Ed., 1963. 655 pp. $8.00 


Harvard University 


dent to build up consecutive knowledge; infor- 
mative case histories are woven into the expo- 
sition and are consistently related to general 
concepts. Psychotherapy—its basic methods and 
principles, its variations and technical aids— 
is thoroughly examined. The book concludes 
with a discussion of the responsibility of society 
in the treatment, care, and prevention of per- 
sonality disorders. 


3rd Ed., 1964. 620 pp. $8.50 


CONTEMPORARY SCHOOLS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


ROBERT S. WOODWORTH, late of Columbia University; 
in collaboration with 
MARY R. SHEEHAN, Hunter College of the City University of New York 


Third Edition presents an impartial survey of 
the essential features of contemporary schools 
of psychology, with sufficient detail to provide 
a balanced view of each school. The book incor- 
porates recent developments in all of the exist- 
ing schools, including the work of Soviet psy- 
chologists. Building on more than a half-century 
of study and observation, it discusses each 
school, shows why and how it originated, gives 
its distinguishing characteristics, and explains 


its theories of mental processes. The book does 
not aim at an exhaustive criticism of the various 
schools nor at an evaluation of them that would 
lead the reader towards one or away from 
another. Among the topics treated are: func- 
tional and structural psychology, associationism, 
behaviorism, Gestalt psychology, psychoanalysis 
and related schools, and motivation and the 
unity of the organism. 


3rd Ed., 1964. 457 pp., illus. 


$6.50 


The Ronald Press Company 


Ee tees scine’s sole sss LS East 26% Street / New York, N.Y. 
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are much more important than Good- 
enough indicates. Programs designed to 
follow an approach much like that 
recommended by Goodenough have en- 
countered difficulties and revealed de- 
ficiencies related to these problems. 

As the title of the book indicates, 
Goodenough comes out staunchly for a 
voluntary, cooperative approach to com- 
munity development, an approach that 
respects local customs, values and wants, 
makes use of local leaders, judges 
progress in terms of the “client’s own 
sense of well-being,” etc. This is gen- 
erally good advice—but it can also be 
overdone, After all, compulsory ele- 
mentary education has been proclaimed 
a Universal Human Right, and other 
compulsory measures—in health, work 
on local roads, land reform, etc.—have 
been extended to local communities in 
some of the world's sturdiest democra- 
cies, and have been important factors 
of social change, without known dam- 
age to the moral fibre. 

To Goodenough the voluntary ap- 
proach is an ethical requirement. 
Throughout most of the book, he ap- 
pears to be thinking primarily of the 
approach of foreign (American) agents 
in less developed areas inhabited by 
relatively homogeneous folk societies. 
But the majority of community develop- 
ment planners and agents today are 
natives of their countries, and in 
many of these countries, particularly in 
Asia and Latin America, there are seri- 
ous problems of income inequality as 
well as class and ethnic discriminations 
and barriers at the local level. Com- 
munity development projects have 
failed in their purpose in some cases 
precisely because they have adapted to, 
fed and strengthened local systems of 
reaction, Social scientists, who are usu- 
ally among the first to urge national 
action against local institutions and 
customs that promote inequality and 
poverty in their own countries, should 
not unduly urge a different code upon 
their progress-minded colleagues of the 
‘less-developed countries. (Goodenough 
would probably agree with this formu- 
lation). 

It is a pleasure to say that the book 
is clearly written with a minimum of 
jargon—although it is much longer than 
it need be. 
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Not Different, Better 


Wilbur Schramm, Jack Lyle and Ithiel de Sola Pool 


The People Look at Educational Television: A Report of Nine Representa- 
tive ETV Stations. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1963. Pp. 


209. $5.50. 


Reviewed by Lorre Battyn 


Two of the three authors, Wilbur 
Schramm and Jack Lyle, are at Stan- 
ford University, where Schramm is Di- 
rector of the Institute for Communica- 
tion Research and Lyle is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Journalism. The former, for a 
decade before moving to Stanford, was 
Director of the Institute of Communi- 
cations Research at the University of 
Illinois. The third author, Ithiel de Sola 
Pool, is Professor of Political Science at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He received his PhD from the 
University of Chicago and has taught at 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges 
and at Stanford. The reviewer, Lotte 
Bailyn, is Lecturer on Social Psychology 
in the Department of Social Relations 
at Harvard University. She received her 
PhD from Radcliffe College and has 
taught at both MIT and Harvard. She 
is editor of “The Uses of Television” in 
the Journal of Social Issues, XVIII 
(1962), No. 2. 


HIS BOOK, on the nature of educa- 

tional television in the United States 
and on the characteristics of its viewers, 
is a combination of two studies, started 
separately, and combined only when the 
authors realized they were working on 
similar problems. One study, under the 
direction of Ithiel Pool at MIT, “ex- 
amined in detail the audience of one 
educational station, WGBH in Boston.” 
The other, conducted by Wilbur 
Schramm and Jack Lyle, “examined, in 
somewhat less detail, the audiences of 
eight educational stations chosen to rep- 
resent, as nearly as possible, all the main 
types of stations, all sections of the 


continental United States, and both 
VHF and UHF channels.” The com- 
bination is a happy one. The depth of 
the Boston study yields information not 
available in the larger scale Stanford 
study. And the breadth of this investi- 
gation allows the authors to verify the 
Boston findings and to reach conclusion: 
about the different audiences of differ- 
ent types of educational stations, 
American educational television has 
usually interpreted its role as rather 
narrowly instructional: though “part of 
a great entertainment medium, it [ETV] 
invites its audience to come not for en- 
tertainment, but rather for work. It 
invites them, not to relax, but rather 
to stretch their minds in order to cap- 
ture new ideas and information." In this 
sense, ETV in this country has differed 
from the non-commercial channels in 
Britain. It is of interest, therefore, to 
learn from Pool’s Boston study that 
ETV's regular viewers (about one fifth 
of the target audience, who view on the 
average 45 minutes per week) do not 
wholly subscribe to this view. They want 
from ETV not so much a medium that 
is qualitatively different from commer- 
cial television, but one that differs in 
quality. “Favorite programs and the 
programs people watch the most are 
precisely those that could equally well 
appear on commercial TV, and indeed 
sometimes do, They are programs dis- 
tinguished only by excellence, not by 
belonging to a special educational cate- 


gory. 


B VIEWERS, then, are not “aesthetes 
in a world of their own,” but “part of 
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Two excellent readings collections for psychology courses 


Frontiers in Psychology 


V. J. Bieliauskas, J. L. Fuller, E. H. Galanter, J. P. Guilford, H. F. 
Harlow, R. W. Russell, S. B. Sells 


The 28 articles presented in this collection have been carefully selected to demonstrate 
current exciting frontiers ahead in the science of psychology. Each paper has been 
taken from an established journal or recently published work. FRONTIERS IN 
PSYCHOLOGY is designed to help the student with the transition from general 
textbook to original scientific report. 


192 pages, softbound $2.75 list 


Perspectives in Psychology 


Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr., Columbia University 
Floyd L. Ruch, University of Southern California 


PERSPECTIVES IN PSYCHOLOGY cites theoretical approaches and the contradic- 
tions that become apparent when the theoretical concepts are applied to concrete 
problems. Throughout the book, two main orientations—centralists vs, peripheralists 
—remain clear. 


The 14 articles are reproduced in their entirety. Included are introductions and 
interstitial comment by the editors, 


196 pages, softbound $2.25 list 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago ^ Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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exactly the discos as the non- 
viewer." Still, as a group, they are more 
educated than nonviewers and at a 
higher socio-economic status; they are 
more interested and active in cultural, 
educational, and political affairs; they 
value work more, as well as self-im- 
provement. 

These differences are highlighted and 
put into perspective by the introduction, 
in the Boston study, of a group of non- 
viewers matched to the viewers on six 
background characteristics (sex, age, 
size of household, urban-suburban resi- 
dence, education, and income). A com- 
parison of matched nonviewers with 
viewers and other nonviewers shows that 
“gross social characteristics" are not 
nearly as important in characterizing 
ETV viewers as are measures of aspira- 
tion, cultural interest, or social and po- 
litical activity. Only in one area are 
matched viewers more similar to view- 
ers than to other nonviewers: they are 
not television addicts, they do not watch 
compulsively. On most other measures 
they are almost indistinguishable from 
nonviewers who do not share the 
matched characteristics. 

The authors conclude from these re- 
sults that the "reach" of ETV—the 
proportion of people in an area who are 
exposed to its programs—is almost at its 
maximum, at least for the present. 
Growth in audience, they feel, must 
come from an increase in the forty-five 
minute per week average given to the 
station by its own audience. And here 
the authors have many good suggestions 
—foreign films, for example—of value 
to the producers of ETV, especially 
those of the community stations such as 
WGBH in Boston, KQED in San Fran- 
cisco, and WQED in Pittsburgh. 

There is really only one point of criti- 
cism, and it is a minor one. Though 
this book talks a great deal about audi- 
ences, its own audience is not alto- 
gether clear. For the professional social 
scientist, the style is a bit chatty, and 
technical explanations are sometimes 
not sufficiently detailed, The layman, on 
the other hand, will probably find it 
dull and too detailed. The writers them- 
selves seem to vacillate in their assump- 
tions about this audience, a result, per- 
haps, of multiple authorship. In chapter 
2, for example, they carefully explain 
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what is meant by a probability sample, 
but in chapter 7 they talk about critical 
values of phi without further explana- 
tion. 

But ambiguity of style is not a serious 
sin. And in other respects this book is a 
useful analysis of the state of educa- 
tional television today, after its first 
decade of existence. 


View from 
the Skinner Box 


Robert W. Lundin 


Personality: An Experimental Ap- 
proach. New York: Macmillan, 
1961. Pp.. vii +450. $5.75. 


Reviewed by Donat Jones 


The author, Robert Lundin, received his 
PhD from Indiana University and 
taught at Denison University before 
coming to his present Associate Pro- 
fessorship at Hamilton College. The re- 
viewer, Donal Jones, received his 1959 
PhD at the University of California at 
Berkeley where he specialized in statis- 
tics and spent two years as assistant at 
the Institute for Personality Assessment 
and Research. Then, after a brief spell 
of teaching in Harvard’s Department of 
Social Relations, he became a consultant 
for General Electric to “see how the 
other half lives.” When he has seen 
enough he hopes to return to academia. 
His main interest, reflected in a book 
he is writing, is in the interaction of 
individual growth and behavior with the 
mechanisms of social control. 


D Gordon Allport’s implacable 
guardianship, the area of person- 
ality has been the last refuge for the 
individual in academic psychology. Hav- 
ing survived the onslaught of social con- 
trol, masked as scientism, the single case 
is now counterattacking vigorously, with 


Estes and others, into the enemy’s home 
territory, basic learning theory. The 
Skinnerian view, on the left flank of the 
control line, has been shorn of its theo- 
retical pretensions, and is revealed as 
a rather clever bag of practical tricks 
for achieving social control over indi- 
viduals. Lundin’s book, which attempts 
not only to recapture lost Skinnerian 
ground, but to penetrate the enemy 
stronghold, fails even to climb out of 
its own trenches. 

The first two chapters arm the stu- 
dent for the coming battle with an 
assortment of old Skinnerian orthodox- 
ies, for example, no intervening vari- 
ables. These chapters are both super- 
ficial and misleading as an entree to 
personality. The following five chapters 
present the plan of attack, with the 
usual progression from simple operant 
conditioning to the analysis of the com- 
plex response chains which Skinnerians 
have been producing lately. Twenty-five 
pages now suffice for coverage of all 
social and biological environmental 
factors. With such a sketchy map of 
the terrain, one may at this point safely 
predict a disastrous campaign. 

The balance of the book presents 
reinforcement learning literature which, 
by analogy, is applied to a variety of 
clinical phenomena. In a brief final 
chapter, there is a dutiful espousal of 
the bland Skinnerian view that control 
through positive reinforcement is free- 
dom, while control through other mech- 
anisms is tyranny. Oddly enough, most 
of the literature cited in the book deals 
with the fascinating consequences of 
tyrannical experimental interventions. 
This ambiguity may puzzle the student 
unfamiliar with Skinnerian sophistry. 

The most notable lack in this experi- 
mental approach to personality is the 
absence of considerations of time and 
growth. Brief learning experiments are 
totally unconvincing as an analogical 
basis for examination of long term tem- 
poral processes of development. 

It’s still a long way to Tipperary. 
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SPRINGER 
Publishing Company, Inc. 


44 East 23rd Street New York, N.Y. 10010 


NEWLY PUBLISHED BOOKS 


C New Thoughts on Old Age, edited by Robert Kas- 
tenbaum, Ph.D., Cushing Hospital, Massachuetts 
350 pages $7.50 


L] Sourcebook for Training in Clinical Psychology, 
edited by Leonard Blank, Ph.D., New Jersey Neuro- 
Psychiatric Institute, and Henry P. David, Ph.D., 
World Federation for Mental Health 


347 pages $8.00 


L] Conditioning Techniques in Clinical Practice and 
Research, edited by Cyril M. Franks, New Jersey 
Neuro-Psychiatric Institute 

344 pages, 71 figures $8.50 


CI Population and Mental Health, edited by Henry P. 
David, Ph.D., World Federation for Mental Health 


181 pages $4.50 
[O Polarity Scale, by Silvan S. Tomkins 

50 in package $6.50 
L] MSCS (Miner Sentence Completion Scale) 

with scoring sheet 

50 of each in package $8.50 
C Scoring Guide for MSCS, by John B. Miner 

64 pages $2.75 


Pickford Projective Pictures, by R. W. Pickford 
O Manual 134. pages $4.00 
C Pictures set of 120 pictures $5.00 


L] The Tomkins-Horn Picture Arrangement Test, by 
Silvan S. Tomkins and John B. Miner 


The Manual 383 pages $10.00 
L] PAT Booklets package of 50 booklets $15.00 
E] PAT Profile Chart 

100 in package $17.50 


L] PAT Interpretation, by Silvan S. Tomkins and 
John B. Miner 192 pages $5.50 
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OTHER BOOKS FROM SPRINGER 


Affect, Imagery, Consciousness, by Silvan S. 
Tomkins, Ph.D., Princeton University 


L] Volume I: The Positive Affects 


538 pages $9.00 
L] Volume II: The Negative Affects 
588 pages $9.00 


O Volumes III and IV in preparation 


L] Moral Treatment in American Psychiatry, by 
J. Sanbourne Bockoven, M.D., Cushing Hos- 
pital, Mass. 126 pages $3.00 

[L] Perspectives in Personality Research, edited by 
Henry P. David, Ph.D., and J. C. Brengelmann, 
M.D., Ph.D. 384 pages $7.50 


L] Symbolism of Masculinity and Femininity, by 
Gerard A. De Wit, Ph.D., Villanova University 
107 pages $3.00 


L] Mental Health and Segregation, edited by Martin 
M. Grossack, Ph.D., Hull, Massachusetts 
256 pages 


$4.00 


L] Visual Space Perception, by William H. Ittelson, 
Ph.D., Brooklyn College 
224 pages, 26 figures $6.00 


LI The Negro Personality, by Bertram P. Karon, Ph.D. 
192 pages $4.00 


O Intelligence in the United States, by John B. Miner, 
Ph.D. 192 pages $4.75 


[] Childhood Experience and Personal Destiny, by 
William V. Silverberg, M.D., New York Medical 
College 300 pages $5.00 


L] Family. Constellation, by Walter Toman, Ph.D., 
Brandeis University 


256 pages $4.50 


[] Properties of Membranes and Diseases of the Ner- 
vous System, by Donald T. Tower, M.D., Ph.D., 
Sarah A. Luse, M.D., and Harry Grundfest, Ph.D. 

112 pages, 24 tables, 44 figures $4.50 


Please send the books checked: 
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MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


Something Old, Something New 


Nine Workbook Partners for Introductory Psychology Texts 


Student Workbook for Arten D. CALVIN, James J. GALLAGHER, CHARLES 
Hanuey, James V. McConnext, F. J. McGuican, and MICHAEL 
Scriven, Psychology, by Paul J. Woods. Allyn and Bacon, 1961. 


A Student's Guide for FRANK A. GELDARD, Fundamentals of Psychology by 
Lyne Starling Reid. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1962. Pp. 331. $2.95. 


Student Guide with Programed Units for E. R. HircAnp, Introduction to 
Psychology, by Richard C. Teevan & Earl L. Jandron. Harcourt, Brace 
& World, Inc., 1962. Pp. 249. $3.00. 


Workbook for Henry Cray Linpcren & Donn Byrne, Psychology: An 
Introduction to the Study of Human Behavior, by Henry Clay Lindgren 
& Donn Byrne. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1961. Pp. 162. $2.25. 


Study Guide for Cuirrorv T. Morean, Introduction to Psychology, (2nd 
ed.) by Clifford T. Morgan, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1961. 
Pp. 208. $2.75. 


Student's Manual for Norman L. Munn, Psychology (4th ed.), by 
Norman L. Munn. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1961. Pp. 128. $1.50. 


Student Workbook for Firtmore H. Sawromp, Psychology: A Scientific 
Study of Man, by Fillmore H. Sanford. Wadsworth Publishing Company, 
Inc., 1962. Pp. 244. $2.50. 


Study Guide for Aaron Quinn SARTAIN, ALVIN Jonn Nortu, Jack Roy 
SrRANcE & Harop Martin Cuarman, Psychology: Understanding 
Human Behavior, (2nd ed.), by Virginia Crawford Chancey. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1962. Pp. 144. $2.50. 


Student Guide and Workbook for S. B. Seis, Essentials of Psychology, by 
S. B. Sells, Winton H. Manning & Nancy G. Manning. The Ronald 
Press Company, 1962. Pp. 128. $1.50. 


Reviewed by Peter M. GUTHRIE 


Guthrie—in collaboration with John 
K. Bare—previously reviewed five of 
the psychology textbooks for which these 
workbooks are designed. ( Geldard, Hil- 


gard, Munn, Sartain, and Sells: see CP, 
May, 1963, pp. 183-85). His interest 
and concern with problems both of 
undergraduate teaching and of pro- 
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grammed instruction was generated by 
five years of teaching introductory psy- 
chology as well as animal and human 
learning at William and Mary College. 
The latter interest (p.i.) was augmented 
by a summer spent at the American 
Institute for Research in Pittsburgh ex- 
perimenting on prompting variables in 
self-instructional programs. Guthrie is 
associate professor of psychology at Car- 
leton College, where he is currently 
engaged in research on human trial-and- 
error learning and in the development of 
small programmed units for teaching 
specific topics within the context of a 
regular course in introductory psychol- 
ogy. In between times he has been tape 
recording, for later analysis, samples of 
the verbal output of his recently ac- 
quired twins. 


HEN he reviewed thirteen work- 

V V books for introductory psychology 

for CP in February 1960 (5, 55-58) 
David Klaus reported a rather discour- 
aging lack of diversity in the methods 
used by the workbooks to aid student 
learning, and suggested that recent de- 
velopments in automated teaching could 
yield techniques that might greatly en- 
hance the utility of workbooks. Whether 
in response to Klaus's suggestion, or 
merely a matter of the Zeitgeist, the 
nine workbooks reviewed here are quite 
diverse, and several have adopted de- 
vices stemming from the programmed- 
teaching laboratory, The diversity is 
not only a matter of adding new tech- 
niques, but of basic views about what 
materials workbooks should include, and 
what students should do in order to 
best master the subject matter of intro- 
ductory psychology. Thus, one work- 
book author, Woods, writes, “This study 
guide is concerned solely with the task 
of helping the student to learn and un- 
derstand the material in the text. It 
does not contain ‘Thought Questions’ 
which students don’t think about, or 
Discussion Questions’ which they don’t 
discuss, or ‘Do-It-Yourself-Projects’ 
which are seldom done.” (Calvin, p. v.). 
Each of the other eight workbooks does 
include one or more of these devices! 
And Munn advises, “In studying this 
chapter [3] you will find much new ma- 
terial which should be committed to 
memory” (Munn, p. 11). Sartain, on 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY, Second Edition 
By CLIFFORD T. MORGAN, University of California, 
Santa Barbara. 727 pages, $7.95. 

An authoritative but interesting and scientifically sound 
introductory textbook, broad in coverage, and organized 
to meet the needs of courses with varying emphasis, A 
study guide is also available. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY, Third Edition 

By CLIFFORD T. MORGAN, University of California, 
Santa Barbara. McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology, 640 
pages, $8.95, 

In this extensively revised edition of a very successful 
psychology text, Professor Morgan presents a broad per- 
spective of physiological psychology. The author is pri- 
marily concerned with what takes place in two general 
systems: the nervous system and the internal environment. 


PSYCHOLOGY: Understanding Human Behavior, 
Second Edition 

By AARON Q. SARTAIN, ALVIN J. NORTH, JACK 
R. STRANGE, and HAROLD M. CHAPMAN, all of 
Southern Methodist University. 498 pages, $7.50. 
Designed primarily for the one-semester, introductory 
psychology course. The material is presented in an in- 
teresting, basically nontechnical manner. 


' LABORATORY STUDIES IN OPERANT 


BEHAVIOR 
By JACK MICHAEL, Arizona State University. 80 pages, 
$2.95. 


A laboratory manual describing exercises in operant 
behavior. Although designed to accompany THE AN- 
ALYSIS OF BEHAVIOR by Holland and Skinner, it 
may be used with other texts, Exercises are planned so 
that they may be carried out by a single student work- 
ing with one animal. 


READINGS FOR AN INTRODUCTION TO 
PSYCHOLOGY 

By RICHARD A. KING, University of North Carolina, 

400 pages, $3.95. 

A group of readings designed to supplement the material 

in INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY by Morgan. 

Includes 20 chapters, corresponding to those in the 

Morgan text, 


READINGS IN PSYCHOLOGY: Understanding 
Human Behavior 

By JAMES A. DYAL, Texas Christian University. 457 

pages, $4.95 (cloth), $3.95 (soft cover). 

Specifically designed to supplement and extend the ap- 

proach to PSYCHOLOGY; Understanding Human Be- 

havior. However, it will supplement any beginning text. 


SIGNIFICANT BOOKS IN PSYCHOLOGY FROM McGRAW-HILL 


THE DISORGANIZED PERSONALITY 

By GEORGE W. KISKER, University of Cincinnati; 
Longview State Hospital. 631 pages, $8.50. Taped Case 
Interviews, $60.00 per set of 12. 

Provides a comprehensive survey of the field, combining 
the fundamentals of formal, experimental abnormal 
psychology with a fresh clinical approach. Accompanied 
by recorded interviews with more than 40 patients. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By PAUL F, SECORD and CARL W. BACKMAN, both 
of the University of Nevada. 550 pages, $8.50. 
A contemporary view of social psychology that accurately 


reflects the empirical research in the field and integrates 
the views of both psychologists and sociologists, 


PSYCHOLOGY OF INDUSTRIAL BEHAVIOR, 
Second Edition 

By HENRY CLAY SMITH, Michigan State University, 

418 pages, $7.50. 

Clarifies the human problems of modern industry and 

discusses the psychologist's solution to them, Major head- 

ings: Psychology in Industry, Personnel Problems, Or- 

ganizational Problems, Leader Development Problems, 


MOTIVATION AS RELATED TO PERSONALITY 


By DOROTHY RETHLINGSHAFER, University of Flor- 
ida. McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 388 pages, $7.95. 
Emphasizes changes in human activity, A biological ap- 


proach to motivation is first considered but an emphasis 
is increasingly given to studies using human subjects, 


FIELDS OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


By ANNE ANASTASI, Fordham University. 621 pages, 
$8.95. 

A comprehensive and integrated picture of the profes- 
sional activities of psychologists in business, industry, 
advertising, marketing, education, clinical practice, law, 
government, and the military. The approach emphasizes 
methodology. 


HANDBOOK OF MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


Edited by NORMAN R. ELLIS, George Peabody College 
for Teachers. McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 830 
pages, $14.50. 

A definitive presentation of all the significant theoretical 
approaches to the study of mental deficiency. Its purpose 
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the other hand, includes as a Suggestion 
for Improving Study Habits, “Try not 
to memorize material” (Sartain, p. vi). 
Clearly we are not yet in accord on 
what the student is to do, or on how we 
can best insure that he do it! One point, 
however, on which each of the nine 
workbooks agrees with the others is that 
the aim of workbooks is to aid students 
to master the materials of the particular 
text for which each was written. For 
some, this is the only goal. For others, 
additional goals such as participation in 
the study of psychology, or understand- 
ing of psychological matters beyond that 
provided by the text are also goals. 


B EFORE describing the individual 
workbooks, it may be helpful to describe 
the now traditional formats that have 
been used in the past few years. Such a 
description will serve to emphasize the 
innovations that have occurred among 
the present hatch of nine. 

Traditionally, workbooks have been 
organized into chapters which corre- 
spond to those of the text for which 
each workbook is written. Each chapter 
then presents a variety of exercises, proj- 
ects and questions designed to increase 
student interest in the material, to lead 
the student to respond actively to the 
text, and to enable the student to evalu- 
ate his mastery of the text as he works 
through it. While workbooks vary with 
respect to the order in which the various 
devices are used, some six distinct de- 
vices are discernable, And typically, 
each workbook chapter repeats the same 
devices, with changing content. 

A traditional workbook chapter begins 
with a Brief Overview of the text chap- 
ter. This consists in a paragraph or two 
summarizing those points the authors 
consider most salient. There may then 
follow a list (long or short) of key terms 
or concepts with which the student 
should become familiar. Next there may 
be a set of Discussion or Thought Ques- 
tions intended. to focus the student's at- 
tention as he reads the text or to chal- 
lenge his grasp of the text after he has 
read it. These questions may be quite 
specific, “Describe the conditions of 
stimulation necessary for the perception 
of pressure.” (Geldard, p. 116), or they 
may be quite open, “Does human moti- 
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vation lead to a more complex, richer 
level of civilization?” (Sells, p. 48). 
Many workbooks include an outline of 
each chapter. Some are complete out- 
lines, others are to be completed by the 
student. Finally, a majority of work- 
books include one or more projects for 
each chapter. These may be simple 
paper and pencil demonstrations which 
the student can work by himself, or they 
may require participation by an entire 
class guided by the instructor. Often 
they consist in suggestions about obser- 
vations that the student can make by 
watching animals, children, mothers, 
etc., or by interviewing friends and 
relations. The several combinations of 
those traditional devices that are found 
in the present set of nine workbooks are 
shown in the table below. The table 
suggests that self-tests and projects are 
the two most popular forms of help pro- 
vided by the workbooks. The final col- 
umn indicates those workbooks that 
have included one or more novel fea- 
tures; these are described in the indi- 
vidual reviews. 


self-tests. The outline provides single 
terms, or brief topical phrases and it is 
left to the student to complete these in 
as detailed a manner as he wishes. The 
self-tests include true-false, multiple- 
choice, completion, and short essay ques- 
tions. Adequate space is provided for the 
student to write his answers. The inno- 
vation listed in the table is the inclusion 
in the ‘answer’ section that follows each 
self-test not only of the correct answer, 
but also of clear and often pointed ex- 
planations about why a given response 
was incorrect. In the author's words, the 
questions themselves are often "tricky" 
and the special answer section can func- 
tion as a "personal tutor" guiding the 
student toward better understanding of 
the process of study, and of question 
answering. The questions are often tough, 
and the answer section provides a good 
deal more intrinsic reinforcement than 
traditional ones where the student is 
simply told his answer is ‘wrong’. Over- 
all, the treatment is thorough, and this 
workbook-text combination should teach 
a great deal of psychology. 


Comparison of Materials Included in Each Workbook 


hasc ep An 
Discus- 
Brief sion 
over- Out- Self- Ques- Proj- Inno- 
view Terms line tests tions ects vations 
Calvin x x x 
Geldard X x x x 
Hilgard x x x 
Lindgren & 
Byrne x x x x 
Morgan x x x x x X 
Munn x x x x 
Sanford x x x x x 
Sartain et al x X X x 
Sells x Xx x x x 


Carviw. This is the study guide that 
carefully omits ‘Thought Questions,’ 
‘Discussion Questions, and ‘Do-It- 
Yourself-Projects.’ What it does in- 
clude is a thorough outline to be com- 
pleted by the student after reading 
the text chapter, and a detailed set of 


Gexparp. The innovation in Geldard 
is a modified programmed unit intended 
to be worked after the student has read 
the appropriate text chapter. The mod- 
ifications are several, and a short discus- 
sion of them may be useful. A typical 
Skinner-type teaching program consists 
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OUTSTANDING INTRODUCTORY TEXTS 


PSYCHOLOGY—THE SCIENCE OF BEHAVIOR, by Robert L. Isaacson, Max 
L. Hutt, and Milton L. Blum. Emphasizing theory, this introduction, with a natural 
science orientation, covers fully such topics as genetic mechanisms, learning theory, 
verbal learning, and experimental aspects of motivation. Instructor's manual. March. 


EXPERIMENTS IN GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY, by James H. L. Roach, Barbara 
R. Sherman, and Patricia P. Roach. Short, simple experiments on many topics, pre- 
senting hypotheses to be tested and procedures for collecting, analyzing, and presenting 


LIS the data. Paper. 


announces FOUNDATIONS OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR, by Louis Kaplan. Comprehensive 
analysis of the forces influencing adjustment and development of normal behavior. 
Reports recent research in psychology, biology, chemistry, medicine, sociology, etc. 
Interprets conflicting theory and research. February. 


STATISTICAL CONCEPTS: A Basic Program, by Jimmy Amos, Foster Lloyd 
Brown, and Oscar G. Mink. A constructed-response, field-tested linear program for 
students in psychology, guidance, and other behavioral sciences. Can be completed 
in four to five hours. 


PSYCHOLOGY: THE SCIENCE OF MENTAL LIFE, by George A. Miller. 
“... the best introduction to the subject since W. James!” John Gray Peatman, The 
City College, New York. Instructor's manual. Text: 388 pp. $4.95. 


widely 

recognized A PREFACE TO PSYCHOLOGY, by Cameron Fincher. “Brilliant and wise little 
A monograph . . . I approve its structure, style, content, length, and its firm point of 
titles view.” Dean Foster, Virginia Military Institute. 117 pp. $2.25. Paper. 


INDIVIDUAL BEHAVIOR: A Perceptual Approach to Behavior, by Arthur 
W. Combs and Donald Snygg. “In 1949, this book . . . was a fresh breeze in the 
air for stagnating American psychological theory. The revision is strengthened and 
more compelling.” Journal of Individual Psychology. Revised edition. 522 pp. $6.00. 


PSYCHOLOGY: A PROBLEM-SOLVING APPROACH, by Donald M. Johnson. 
“He has certainly put into practice much better than any other general textbook 
writer with whom I am familiar, the general principles underlying learning and prob- 
lem solving.” Wayne H. Holtzman, University of Texas. Instructor’s manual. Text: 


583 pp. $7.50. 


Published this month—Mussen, Conger, and Kagan’s R eadings in Child Development and Personality 
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in a set of frames that gradually intro- 
duce each term or concept to be taught. 
Each frame is a statement or a question 
from which some key term or phrase 
has been omitted. The student responds 
by writing his ‘answer’ in a space pro- 
vided, and then immediately checks to 
see whether or not his answer is correct 
(reinforcement). For theoretical reasons, 
this type of program aims at keeping 
student error rates very low. To achieve 
this, each response is thoroughly 
‘prompted’ by various devices so that 
the student is almost sure to respond 
correctly each time. The modifications 
introduced by Geldard into this scheme 
are several. First, the student reads the 
text before he attempts to work the 
program. Second, because he has read 
the material, the program is developed 
rapidly and not in small steps. Third, 
there is little or no prompting within 
the program itself, since the student is 
to have read the material already. 
These modifications raised several ques- 
tions, One wonders how much a teach- 
ing program can be modified before it 
becomes simply another set of fill-in 
items. And, since this ‘program’ is not 
intended to teach, and does not provide 
internal prompts, should the term ‘pro- 
grammed’ be applied to it at all? In 
the absence of data showing that this 
sort of ‘program’ is different and better 
than older, fill-in, questions with an- 
swers provided, this reviewer thinks not. 

Aside from this question of what to 
call the device used in Geldard, the 
workbook appears to be a very thorough 
one. It is much the longest of the nine 
(331 pages) and the questions are care- 
fully asked. 

Hircamp. This is the only workbook 
of the group that includes a true pro- 
grammed unit with each chapter. These 
units have all the characteristics listed 
above as being typical of Skinnerian 
programs. And this program is intended 
to teach. The student is instructed to 
Work it before reading the text. It de- 
velops selected concepts from each 
chapter, and does this well. A mask is 
supplied so that the student can hide 
the correct answer while he makes his 
dr due and can then obtain immediate 

owledge of results by moving the 
mask. The chapter on guides Mich 
includes 95 programmed frames, is im- 
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pressive, and one has the distinct feeling 
that an average-to-good student who 
worked through programmed unit, text, 
and the associated problems and exam- 
ples would be able to benefit from 
discussion in class of such items as cor- 
relational studies, factor analysis, and 
questions about the statistical signifi- 
cance of experimental results. 

An added point that favors this work- 
book is that the programmed units have 
been tested! With perhaps two excep- 
tions, this is the only workbook whose 
authors make this claim. Incidentally, 
the programs work! 

The projects that are included can 
be carried out with equipment readily 
available around the college classroom, 
but as Klaus reported in his review, 
they do not stress the tougher-minded 
side of psychology. Each project is, 
however, followed by several questions 
intended to point up its significance— 
something lacking in several of the 
other workbooks in this group. 

LiwpGREN & Byrne. Standard tech- 
niques are provided by this workbook. 
It is relatively short (162 pages) and 
coverage is not as thorough as ohe 
might hope. The "Thought Problems" 
tend to be straightforward questions 
such as, "What does the phi-phenome- 
non have to do with motion pictures?" 
(p. 55). A short (about 25 items) 
completion-review section and a mul- 
tiple choice self-test are provided for 
each chapter. The class research proj- 
ects are all quite feasible under ordinary 
conditions, but suffer from a lack of 
explanatory materials. For example, on 
page 133, "Making Negative Choices" 
is illustrated by having students check 
those food items they would refuse to 
eat. Once this has been done, the stu- 
dent is left to answer (or ask) questions 
about the significance of his list, and 
no commentary is provided. The re- 
viewer must report personal confirma- 
tion of Zeigarnik's findings about in- 
completed tasks. 

MoncAN. A moderately long book, 
(208 pages) Morgan provides thorough 
coverage using standard devices. Both 
text and workbook include a section on 
techniques of study, and while several 
of the other workbooks include sugges- 
tions, or a few paragraphs on this topic, 
Morgan does a much more thorough, 


and often more thoughtful, job. For the 
freshman student, just discovering the 
rigors of higher education, this may be 
a very helpful addition. 

The projects and exercises have been 
chosen not only to elaborate the text 
topics, but also to illustrate techniques 
currently in use by psychologists. An 
adaptation of the old Woodworth Per- 
sonal Data Sheet, and the Engen, Levy 
and Schlosberg pictures of facial ex- 
pressions together with blanks for ratings 
are examples (Engen, Levy & Schlos- 
berg, J. exp. Psychol., 1957). Each 
project or exercise is discussed as it i 
presented and consequently does not 
leave one wondering what that particu 
lar test was all about. 

Munn. Although the fourth edition 
of Munn’s Psychology is one of the 
longest introductory psychology texts on 
the market, the workbook for it is onc 
of the shortest. But, like Fechner’s Law, 
the relationship between workbook 
length and workbook quality break 
down here and there, and this student 
manual packs a lot into a few pages. 
Unlike thé other workbooks in this 
group, Munn does not stick to a single 
format for all chapters. Instead, the 
exercises, tests, discussion questions and 
demonstrations are tailored to the pa: 
ticular materials being treated. For ex 
ample, a chapter on neurophysiology 
requires the student to label diagrams 
of the nervous system and its compo- 
nents. Elsewhere, students are required 
to run paper and pencil mazes and 
record trials, or to work a variety of 
ingenious perceptual demonstrations. 
This sort of flexibility suggests that the 
author of this workbook has learned 
how to teach each of the topics success- 
fully, and hence can afford to abandon 
the repetitive formats used by some 
others. This workbook also makes more 
use of pictures, charts and other illus- 
trations than any of the others, and 
these visual aids often serve to clarify 
matters not readily elucidated by purely 
verbal means. A careful manual that 
should be helpful as well as entertaining. 

Sanrorp. This is another relatively 
long book (244 pages), and provides 
complete coverage of text materials. 
Each chapter starts with a set of 
“Arousal Questions" such as, “In your 
own words, what is psychology?" in 
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tended to create interest before each 
chapter is read (Sanford, p. 1). Often, 
these questions are ones likely to occur 
to some students as they read through 
the material or listen to a lecture. San- 
ford’s arousal questions serve to get the 
student set for the sorts of materials the 
text will supply, and the kinds of ques- 
tions they may answer! 

Unique among the materials used in 
the present set of workbooks, is an 
“enrichment” section that supplies ref- 
ences to materials in the text, but not 
included in a particular chapter. For 
example, the student reading the chap- 
ter on emotion is referred to material 
on frustration and conflict described in 
another chapter. This device should 
work against the student’s all too fre- 
quent tendency to compartmentalize his 
knowledge, and it is somewhat surprising 
that none of the other eight workbooks 
have used it. 

SARTAIN, et al. Sartain provides~a 
brief, traditional workbook, without in- 
novation, Included in a chapter on 
Evaluation and Appraisal is a lengthy 
case history, including a complete break- 
down of scale scores for the Wechsler 
that was given. This case history is ac- 
companied by very little commentary 
and no questions are asked about it. 
One wonders whether it might not bet- 
ter have been included in the text 
proper. There is very little intrinsic re- 
inforcement provided by the exercises, 
tests and answers, and it seems doubtful 
that any but the most strongly driven 
student could stick with this book all 
through a course. Comparisons between 
this style, and that found in those work- 
books showing the influence of auto- 
mated teaching give the latter much 
face validity. 

Sexxs, In general, the over-all quality 
of the workbooks reviewed here ap- 
pears to correlate fairly well with that 
of the corresponding texts. This student 
guide and workbook is no exception, and 
this workbook-text partnership leaves 
much to be desired, (see Bare and 
Guthrie, CP, May 1963, pp. 183-85). 
Each chapter begins with a Synopsis 
composed of completion items. Follow- 
ing the Synopsis is a key, listing the 
terms or phrases that should have been 
used in the completion section. The 
key is jumbled, however, and since 


many of the words needed are am- 
biguous, the user must hunt back and 
forth through the key for a word that 
‘fits.’ For example, “In addition to 
knowledge and skill, ^ 4 
; and are also examples 
of behavior? The reader must choose 
from among fears, operant, reflex, verbal 
learning, attitudes, reminiscence, person- 
ality traits, insight, salivation, perform- 
ance, and practice (Sells, pp. 18-20). 
Admittedly I have stretched matters, 
but no cues are provided as to which 
of these alternatives might be ‘right.’ 


A PROBLEM faced by all workbook 
writers is the matter of providing indi- 
vidual or classroom projects that are 
not only entertaining, but pertinent and 
feasible. All of the present set of work- 
books that include projects in their 
formats reflect the difficulty of this prob- 
lem. But occasionally a solution is found 
where in fact no problem exists. Sells 
demonstrates operant conditioning by 
having the instructor find three good 
ping-pong players and one novice, and 
the requisite equipment. Play begins, 
and the skilled players systematically 
reinforce all the novice’s backhand shots 
by missing them. A hungry pigeon, 
some cardboard for a box, and some 
birdseed might demonstrate the phe- 
nomenon more clearly. 

Each of the workbooks has been writ- 
ten for one particular text. The instruc- 
tor who wishes to select a combination 
of text and workbook should examine 
closely the level of each, for some aim 
at teaching an enormous amount of up- 
to-date psychology, e.g., Hilgard, while 
others are content with fewer topics and 
more superficial treatment. A second 
feature to be considered is the degree 
to which each workbook emphasizes 
projects. Some, such as Lindgren & 
Byrne, devote much space to these, and 
the instructor must decide how much 
class time he can afford for these activ- 
ities. Third, while some of the work- 
books have punched holes, so that the 
work or data sheets can be filed in 
looseleaf notebooks, or turned in to the 
instructor for correction, others do not, 
and the exercises do not always occur 
one to a page. 

Taken together, these nine workbooks 
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suggest that departure from traditional 
workbook aims and methods is begin- 
ning. The clearest sign is the outright 
incorporation of teaching programs into 
workbooks. Subtler indications include 
rejection of at least some of the tra- 
ditional devices as wastes of time, and 
of attempts to increase the intrinsic 
reinforcement of each exercise. The in- 
creased use of programmed material 
should soon permit selected topics to 
actually be taught by workbooks and 
texts themselves, leaving lectures free for 
discussion of recent developments, impli- 
cations and questions. 

But while there are these signs that 
progress is being made, there remain a 
number of trouble spots in need of cor- 
rection. With few exceptions, the nine 
workbooks do not demonstrate as much 
discrimination between ‘easy’ concepts 
and more difficult ones as many teachers 
might make. For example, the student's 
attention is often not called to similari- 
ties between terms such as retroactive 
and proactive inhibition, or transfer, 
transference and transposition, which 
are likely to become confused after a 
day or two. These similarities could be 
identified for the student, and interfer- 
ence eliminated by overlearning or other 
devices. All too often it appears that too 
little time has been spent considering 
just what a particular exercise will ac- 
complish. For example, one wonders 
how useful an exercise consisting of a 
large set of paired numbers and some 
instructions for filling out a correlation 
table will be to the student trying to 
understand the intricacies of correlation. 
There appears little agreement among 
workbook writers about such matters. 

Only two of the workbooks reviewed 
here make specific mention of the test- 
ing of some of their materials with live 
students. The programmed units for 
Hilgard were pretested, revised, and 
tested again. They teach! Lindgren & 
Byrne reports that their projects have 
been tried and found useful and inter- 
esting. James once wrote that, “. . . you 
make a great, a very great mistake, if 
you think that psychology, being the 
science of the mind's laws, is something 
from which you can deduce definite 
programmes and schemes and methods 
of instruction for immediate school- 
room use” (Talks to Teachers, p. 23). 
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While many of us would no longer 
agree with James on this, perhaps it is 
the case that the psychologist-teacher- 
workbook writer can make his biggest 
contribution by active experimentation 


ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


SUICIDE UPDATED 


In his review of Herbert Hendin’s 
Suicide and Scandinavia in CP, October 
1964, 9, 414-416, N. L. Farberow com- 
mends the author for pointing out the 
deficiences in the argument that suicide 
rate increases as a function of greater 
social welfare services. In this period of 
unsubstantiated political statements, it is 
necessary to correct such allegations par- 
ticularly when uttered by national leaders. 

However, while Farberow is to be com- 
mended for pointing out that error, he 
may have contributed to maintaining an- 
other commonly held but apparently 
erroneous belief in comparative suicide 
rates. He reports, “—consistently high 
suicide rates (around 22 per 100,000), —” 


with, and testing of, workbook mate- 
rials in order to allow the theoretical 
insights, experimental savvy, and sta- 
tistical skills that psychology bequeathes 
him to help to make workbooks work. 


A 


for Denmark and Sweden. This was true 
for Denmark prior to 1958 and hasn't 
been true for Sweden in years. 

He also reports that “—the United 
States, Britain, France (averaging 10 per 
100,000)—" for comparison. The figure 
Cited is reasonably accurate for Britain 
and the United States but certainly not 
for France. The latter has not reported 
a less than 15 per 100,000 suicide rate 
in some years. 

Table I lists the figures reported by 
each country to the United Nations 
and/or World Health Organization for 
the past several years and published by 
the latter two organizations. 


Epwarp S. SULZER 
University of Minnesota 


At the beginning of a violent revolu- 
tion, the laws, made in normal times, are 


milder than public opinion, suddenly 
made savage by new passions. But, as 


TABLE I 
Suicides reported per 100,000 population 
for nations cited by Farberow. 

1961 1960 1959 1958 1957 1956 
Denmark 16.9 20.3 21.0 21.2 22.1 22.5 
Sweden 16.9 17.4 18.1 17.3 19.9 20.1 
Norway 6.6 6.4 7.8 7.8 74 7.2 
U.S.A. 10.4 10.6 10.6 10.7 9.8 10.0 
England 
and Wales 11.3 11.2 11.5 11.7 11.8 11.8 
Scotland 7.9 7.8 8.5 8.5 8.2 7.8 
France 15.9 15.9 16.8 16.6 16.5 16.9 

LE 


the revolution continues this changes, 
and, in the end, the laws become harsher 
than public opinion and the latter, by 
its mildness, paralyzes them. 
—TocgQvueviLte 


OMISSIONS ON GINZBURG AND ANTHONY. 

Several aspects of Weiss’s review of 
Anthony’s The Housewife’s Handbook on 
Selective Promiscuity (CP, Aug. 1964, 9. 
31-4) puzzle me. 

Why did Weiss cite only Mr. Ginz- 
burg’s indictment, when Ginzburg was 
actually convicted in Philadelphia’s Fed- 
eral Court in June of 1963 on 28 (not 
19) counts of mailing obscene matter? 

Why did Weiss omit the fact that the 
distribution of Anthony’s book was only 
one facet of Ginzburg’s activities which 
led to his indictment and subsequent 
conviction? 

I am puzzled by Weiss's analysis of the 
motivation of the Postmaster General. Is 
Weiss unaware of the fact that Mr. 
Ginzsburg's promotional activities for his 
various enterprises resulted in more than 
25,000 complaints to the postal authori- 
ties? 

Why did Weiss omit mentioning the 
fact that the Documentary Book's edition 
which he reviewed is actually a bulked, 
i.e., large type, thick paper, hard cove: 
reprint of the offset edition, originally 
entitled The Housewife’s Handbook for 
Promiscuity? 

The major enigma in Weiss's review is 
the omission of any reference to the ex- 
ceedingly laudatory foreword to the book 
which is not overlooked in Abstract 
#3805, Psychol, Abstracts, 1961, 35, 3, 
379-380, Documentary Books sent our 
solicitations for the book in an envelope 
bearing the legend, “A message from an 
eminent psychotherapist.” While down- 
graded in the enclosure from eminent to 
only “noted,” his message consisted of a 
reprint of his introduction to Anthony’s 
book. The introduction is more descrip- 
tive of the content than Weiss’s review. 
While plugging one of his own books, the 
“eminent psychotherapist” hailed An- 
thony’s work for its “distinct literary and 
entertainment values” and “as one of 
the most honest, courageous, and valu- 
able books on sex that I have ever read.” 
It appears that some recipients of this 
unsolicited message complained to the 
postal authorities. Didn’t Weiss get the 
message? 

Finally, Weiss’s omission of the fact 
that the original offset edition of An- 
thony’s book is still available and that 
the postal authorities have not interfered 
with its distribution is puzzling indeed. 


Epwarp T. CLARK 
St. John's University, 
New York 
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The routine of custom tends to deaden 
even scientific inquiry; it stands in the 
way of discovery and of the active scien- 
tific worker. For discovery and inquiry 
are synonymous as an occupation. Sci- 
ence is a pursuit, not a coming into pos- 
Session of the immutable; new theories 
as points of view are more prized than 
discoveries that quantitatively increase 
the store on hand. It is relevant to the 
theme of domination by custom that the 
lecturer said the great innovators in sci- 
ence “are the first to fear and doubt 
their discoveries.” 

—Joun Dewey 
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Lawrence E. Fouraker and Sidney Siegel 
Bargaining Behavior. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963. Pp ix + 308. 


$8.95. 


Reviewed by Haroty H. KELLEY 


The authors are identified in the review. 
The reviewer is Harold H. Kelley, who 
is Professor of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of California in Los Angeles. He 
received his PhD from MIT in 1948 
and has taught at Michigan, Yale and 
Minnesota. For the past six years his 
research has been in the area of social 
interdependence and has dealt with 
such topics as learning to cooperate, 
bargaining and negotiation, and inter- 
dependence in escape from danger. He 
believes this whole area is uniquely 


. suited for the attention of experimental 


social psychology because it bridges the 
gap [rom the individual or psychological 
level of analysis to the group or collec- 
tive level. 


HE late Sidney Siegel’s talents for 

quantitative theory and research are 
nowhere shown to better advantage than 
in this book which reports his last col- 
laborative research efforts with the eco- 
nomist Lawrence Fouraker. The labora- 
tory phase of this work was completed 
during 1960-1961 when both men were 
at Pennsylvania State University, Siegel 
as Research Professor of Psychology and 
Fouraker as Professor of Economics. 
After Siegel’s untimely death in late 
1961, f'ouraker completed the data an- 
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alysis and with the assistance of Mrs. 
Siegel finished the manuscript for this 
book. (Fouraker is now at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration.) 

Both this and their earlier work (Bar- 
gaining and Group Decision Making, 
McGraw-Hill, 1960) constitute impres- 
sive examples of genuinely interdisci- 
plinary work, Economic principles and 
theory provide the tables from which 
the subjects bargain as well as contrast- 
ing predictions as to the outcome of 
the negotiations. The methods of social 
psychology are employed to test these 
predictions and, more importantly, so- 
cial psychological concepts (e.g. level 
of aspiration, rivalry, cooperativeness, 
and communication) are introduced to 
account for departures from the pre- 
dictions. 

"Three types of economic relationships 
are investigated: price leadership in 
bilateral monopoly, the quantity ad- 
juster model of oligopoly, and the price 
adjuster model. An example of the kind 
of results the research yields can be 
provided from the studies of bilateral 
monopoly. A single seller of a com- 
modity and a single buyer find it in 
their mutual interest to reach an agree- 
ment as to how many units of the 
commodity wil change hands and at 
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what price. To achieve such an agree- 
ment the seller first exercises his "price 
leadership" by setting the price and the 
buyer then decides how many units to 
purchase. The transactions are con- 
ducted without communication; the 
seller's decision is simply made known 
to the buyer who then makes his. The 
results suggest that the seller generally 
assumes that once the price level is set 
the buyer will purchase a quantity that 
maximizes his own profits. Pursuing the 
consequences of this assumption, the 
seller selects a price such that his gains 
will be maximized by the two decisions. 
The buyer’s subsequent choice is usually 
as the seller had expected, ; 


i 

This result would not be very inter- 
esting were it not for the fact that their 
choices made on these grounds generate 
an agreement (the Bowley solution) 
that is less profitable for both than one 
or more alternative contracts (the 
Pareto optima) would have been. Why 
don’t they agree on one of the better 
contracts? The answer lies in the distri- 
bution of their respective profits in the 
payoff table. To allow for a mutually 
optimal agreement, the seller would 
have to set a price which would yield 
himself a low profit unless the buyer 
made a cooperative rather than a profit 
maximizing counterchoice. Sellers (or at 
least, subjects in these experiments act- 
ing as sellers) are apparently unwilling 
to take the chance that the buyer will 
make a cooperative counterchoice. This 
unwillingness is strengthened, of course, 
by the fact that the seller’s price leader- 
ship requires him to reveal his choice 
before the buyer makes his. 

The reader may recognize this as a 
variant of the relationship commonly 
referred to as the prisoner’s dilemma. 
The results, at least for the single trans- 
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"action experiments, are generally similar 
to those obtained by Morton Deutsch 
from a non-simultaneous choice version 
‘of the prisoner's dilemma game. With 
xepeated transactions, the results become 
more variable. The buyer then finds it 
reasonable to punish the seller for set- 
ting too high prices by purchasing very 
small quantities, Fouraker and Siegel 
identify several factors that seem to in- 
fluence how effectively the buyer is able 
to use this power, 

Other parallels exist between these 
economically defined relationships and 
various types of interdependence studied 
within social psychology. For example, 
the quantity adjuster case of oligopoly 
proves to be basically similar to an in- 
terpersonal relationship investigated by 
Seymour Rosenberg. It can be noted 
with some satisfaction that the results 
obtained from the two superficially dif- 
ferent. experimental settings, pertaining 
to the attainment of the equilibrium 
point, are quite consistent, 


T, DESCRIBE the significance of this 
research a few comments must first 
be made about the methodology. Ex- 
perimental work in this area is generally 
vulnerable to three criticisms: (1) the 
subjects are a special lot, usually college 
sophomores; (2) the situation is not real 
(it is not important, the incentives are 
not significant); and (3) the interaction 
Process is inadequately analyzed. Al- 
though Fouraker and Siegel can be 
criticized on each of these counts their 
work is better in each case than most 
comparable research. While their sub- 
jects are almost exclusively students, 
they use one sample of industrial sales 
employees to replicate two of the ex- 
periments. It is reassuring to learn that 
the negotiation performance of these 
more experienced men is generally simi- 
lar to that of the students. With regard 
to incentives, in keeping with the eco- 
nomic theme of the experiments the 
subjects received their profits in cash, 
usually making in the neighborhood of 
four to five dollars. Whether larger 
amounts would have made a difference 
is open to question, but at several points 
I found myself asking whether the effect 
of one or another factor might not have 
been exaggerated by the relative insig- 
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nificance of the money incentives. The 
authors were occasionally concerned 
with this point and tried such proced- 
ures as bonuses for surpassing specified 
profit levels and special unexpected 
final trials with tripled profits. These 
procedures seemed to reduce the disper- 
sion of the results around the equili- 
brium solutions, which suggests that “ir- 
rational" (non-maximizing) perform- 
ance is reduced by having sufficiently 
important incentives. This result, which 
is consistent with that from other stu- 
dies, I regard as of great methodological 
significance for research in this area. 

Fouraker and Siegel do more in the 
way of process analysis than most inves- 
tigators of bargaining. For example, for 
each of their several experimental set- 
tings they present process analyses to 
support the hypothesis that the person 
who receives less than what he might 
reasonably regard as a fair share will 
make a competitive choice on the next 
transaction. It seemed to me that other 
process analyses might have been more 
directly relevant to an understanding of 
the attainment of the equilibrium solu- 
tions, but this is one of the rare and 
admirable instances in which a critic 
can perform his own process analysis: 
every decision made by every subject is 
presented in the appendix. 


A. to the theoretical significance of 
this work, I believe it would be a mis- 
take to evaluate it as a contribution 
either to behavior theory or economic 
theory. The behavioral tendencies re- 
vealed are simple, not unique to these 
settings, and already well documented 
(eg. the tendency to make cybernetic- 
type adjustments in order to come closer 
to a goal). As a test of economic theory, 
this research is quite incomplete. We 
learn something about how people will 
behave under the conditions derived 
from certain economic assumptions but 
no test is made of the reasonableness 
of these assumptions (e.g., as they might 
apply to any particular market or busi- 
ness situation). I am inclined to view 
this work as a contribution to what 
might be called interdependence theory. 
Stripped of its economic trappings, the 
research adds to our growing store of 
information about the conditions under 


which interdependent persons are able 
to arrive at mutually good rather than 
mutually poor relationships. For ex- 
ample, there is a suggestion here as to 
the type of relationship that devolves 
to the level of the most selfish partici- 
pant. Further evidence is provided that, 
as someone has put it, there ought to 
be a law against the prisoner's dilemma 
relationship, at least if it must be 
"solved" without opportunities for the 
establishment of trust through explicit 
communication, Once more is shown the 
importance of social comparisons which 
cause considerations of fairness and 
equity to figure prominently in negotia- 
tors' decisions, The fact that the number 
of participants is found to make a dif- 
ference leads the authors to propose 
an hypothesis that has a frightening ring 
in the present day world: “Cooperative 
nonequilibrium solutions are much more 
likely with two antagonists than with 
three or more" (p. 209). 

In sum, I judge this book to be a 
high quality contribution to the grow- 
ing interdisciplinary literature on inter- 
dependence relationships and their con- 
sequences. The work is well done by the 
usual standards, yields some results tha: 
are consistent with earlier ones, and 
raises some new and important ques- 
tions for those behavioral scientists con- | 
cerned with the solutions of problems 1 
arising from human interdependence. 


Guilt and Groups 


O. Hobart Mowrer 


The New Group Therapy. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand, 
1964. Pp. ix + 262. $1.95. 


Reviewed by Martin LAKIN 


- 


O. Hobart Mowrer, Research Professor 
at the University of Illinois, is well- 
known to psychologists in general for 
his work on learning theory and to clin- 
ical psychologists in particular for his 
controversial views on Freudian psy- 
chology and psychotherapy. He is the 
author of Learning Theory and Behav- 
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ior (1950) and of the recent The Crisis 
in Psychiatry and Religion (1962). The 
reviewer, Martin Lakin, Associate Pro- 
fessor in the Departments of Psychology 
and Psychiatry at Duke University, re- 
ceived his PhD from the University of 
Chicago and has been associated with 
the Illinois Neuropsychiatric Institute, 
with Northwestern University Medical 
School and with the VA Research Hos- 
pital in Chicago. He is on the staff of 
the National Training Laboratories and 
over the past few years has carried out 
programs of training in group dynamics; 
for the past two years has been teach- 
ing group psychotherapy to the resi- 
dents in psychiatry at Duke. 


Mn has stepped up his attack 
upon the followers of Sigmund 
Freud, Beating the same drums as in 
his recent book, The Crisis in Psychiatry 
and Religion (1962), he states that 
analysis and its derivatives have con- 
tributed not to amelioration of neurotic 
suffering but rather to perpetuation of 
the maladaptive factor central to it. 
Since, in his view, the neurotic suffers 
not from imagined misdeeds but from 
“real guilt over probable injury to sig- 
nificant others,” the psychotherapist's 
granting of cheap absolution through 
the private confessional and the support 
for rationalizing patient problems as the 
fault of others amounts to grossly in- 
appropriate treatment at best and, at 
worst, sheer skullduggery. 

Here is an indictment of psycho- 
therapy as currently practiced and more 
particularly, of course, of psychoanalytic 
psychotherapy. Mowrer leaves open the 
question whether the therapist is wit- 
tingly an accomplice in the patient's 
concealment of his real guilt. But he 
leaves no doubt about his view of the 
treatment efficacy of psychoanalysis. He 
invokes Eysenck’s negative findings and 
his own disillusionment with four at- 
tempts at personal analysis. He con- 
cludes that it is wasteful for the patient 
and disintegrative in its effects upon 
societal standards. 

Equally flayed along with contem- 
porary therapists (incidentally, other 
schools of therapy may be included by 
reason of similarity with respect to im- 


plicit positions on the role of “sin” 

are the clergy. In Mowrer's view, min- 
isters have sold their birthright as pro- 
tagonists of absolute morality for a mess 
of relativistic pottage. Mowrer traces the 
Church's redemptive ineffectiveness, in 
a series of interesting arguments, to its 
difficulties with the form and meaning 
of the confessional. The only truly re- 
demptive confessional in his view was 
the reciprocal and mutual confession 
characteristic of early Christian society. 


d series of essays (polemics might 
be a better word) restates Mowrer's 
already well-known position that 
anxiety arises not, as Freud held, 
from repressed sexuality and aggression 
but rather from the "recurrent protests 
of a repudiated and outraged con- 
science." Thus the only correct (and 
redemptive) treatment for this state in- 
volves public confession and expiation 
leading to a return to *community"—a 
sharing with one's peers of one's real 
guilt toward one's "significant others." 
The relationship of Mowrer's viewpoint 
to the contemporary professional psy- 
chotherapy scene is a wholly negative 
one. The book has little to do with 
group psychotherapy per se. It is a 
further attempt to provoke a thorough 
re-examination of the value assumptions 
of the whole field of psychotherapy. The 
material does add up to a challenge 
to the contemporary psychotherapist 
who has sought to realize the role char- 
acterizations of being “non-judgmental,” 
*fully acceptant," *having unconditional 
positive regard for patients" and who 
has viewed his consulting room work 
as beyond conventional views of mor- 
ality. 

While Mowrer's is not the only voice 
expressing dismay and concern over 
values in contemporary professional 
orientations and practice, he has been 
most explicit in maintaining that thera- 
peutic effects are obtained by divesting 
the therapy “confessional” of its privacy. 
Group therapists will acknowledge that 
a potent source of patient change is in 
the sharing of experiences and thoughts. 
Group pressures and sanctions also oper- 
ate to effect behavior modifications. Be- 
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yond this, Mowrers point is that a 
"true group therapy" would involve 
a reciprocality and an egalitarianism 
which proscribes the role of the pro- 
fessional—a prescription to which one 
may imagine that most group therapists 
take general exception. 

It is in their prescriptive aspects in 
general, that these essays are most dis- 
appointing. The descriptions of the 
kinds of groups which Mowrer considers 
optimally therapeutic are very few. 
Fuller description of experiences in such 
groups would be a valuable contribution 
at this point. Equally disappointing is 
the “lick and promise” of research sug- 
gested in these essays. The book was 
written, as Mowrer himself admits, “in 
haste.” Its intention is to alarm, arouse, 
and provoke. In these aims it succeeds. 
It fails, however, to give us an adequate 
idea of the form and practice, much less 
of the results to be anticipated, in a 
“new group therapy.” 


Inside Schizophrenia 


Milton Rokeach 


The Three Christs of Ypsilanti: A 
Narrative Study of Three Lost 
Men. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1964, Pp. ix + 336. $4.20 (text) ; 
$5.95 (trade). 


Reviewed by Davw T. LYKKEN 


Milton Rokeach, the author, is Profes- 
sor of Social Psychology at Michigan 
State University, and has long been 
interested in attitudes, personality, polit- 
ical and religious dogmatism, and in 
the phenomena involved in the organi- 
zation and modification of belief sys- 
tems. He has recently authored the 
Open and Closed Mind (1960; CP 
May 1961, 5, 170). David T. Lykken, 
the reviewer, is Associate Professor in 
the Departments of Psychiatry and 
Psychology at the University of Min- 
nesota. He received his 1955 PhD in 
clinical psychology at Minnesota after 
having held an NSF post-doctoral 
fellowship for a year, during which 
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he studied personality theory and 
factor analysis with Eysenck in Lon- 
don. In 1959-60, he was a fellow at 
the Center for Advanced Study at 
Stanford, and his current appointment 
is a research one. In it he keeps alive 
his interest in personality theory, psy- 
chological measurement, psychophysiol- 
ogy, and schizophrenia. 


“ ‘M* NAME is Joseph Cassel.’— 
Joseph, is there anything else 
you want to tell us?—'Yes, I’m God.’” 
“Clyde introduced himself next. He 
was seventy and had been hospitalized 
for seventeen years . . . ‘My name is 
Clyde Benson. That's my name straight." 
—Do you have any other names?— 
‘Well, I have other names, but that’s 
my vital side and I made God five 
and Jesus six.’—Does that mean you're 
God?—'I made God, yes. I made it 
seventy years old a year ago. Hell! I 
passed seventy years old.. . .” 

“ ‘Sir? Leon began, ‘it so happens 
that my birth certificate says that I 
am Dr. Domino Dominorum et Rex 
Rexarum, Simplis Christianus  Pueris 
Mentalis Doktor.’ (This is all the Latin 
Leon knows: Lord of Lords and King 
of Kings, Simple Christian Boy Psy- 
chiatrist.) ‘It also states on my birth 
certificate that I am the reincarnation 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth and . . . I 
want to add this. I do salute the man- 
liness in Jesus Christ also, because the 
vine is Jesus and the rock is Christ, 
pertaining to the penis and the testicles; 
and it so happens that I was railroaded 
into this place because of prejudice 
and jealousy and duping that started 
before I was born, and that is the main 
issue why I am here?" (pps. 4, 5y: 

Thus are we introduced to the three 
schizophrenics who were brought to- 
gether in Ypsilanti State Hospital in 
the summer of 1959 because they shared 
roughly the same delusional identity 
and because their gentle interlocutor, 
Milton Rokeach, wished to study the 
effects of such a confrontation. As most 
readers will already know, Rokeach is 
a social psychologist and his interest 
here was not primarily clinical nor 
therapeutic. Rather, this was to be an 
extension of earlier research on the 
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structure and dynamics of systems of 
belief. What happens when a basic or 
primitive belief, such as that involving 
one's personal identity, is violated by 
experience? These phenomena could be 
studied in normal individuals—quite 
easily perhaps in children—but such 
manipulations were thought to be poten- 
tially dangerous and, hence, unethical. 
But to violate the delusional belief of 
a psychotic subject—if indeed one really 
can—seems harmless enough and might 
even do some good. 


F^ MORE than two years the three 
Chriss lived and worked together, 
on most days holding a special tape- 
recorded discussion meeting with Ro- 
keach or one of his assistants. The book 
consists largely of a narrative account 
of these meetings, heavily seasoned with 
verbatim quotations, It is well organized 
and edited and reads like a novel. We 
come to know the three men as indi- 
viduals, and a wry affection for them 
overtakes us. We worry when Leon 
seems upset or withdraws; we rejoice 
when he and Joseph find that they can 
collaborate (to some limited extent) 
as the Flora and Fauna Commission in 
building a float for the Carnival Day 
parade; we are grateful to discover that 
Rokeach has no intention of pursuing 
any experimental manipulation which 
threatens to disturb his three subjects. 

As a human-—albeit schizophrenic 
human—document, the book is com- 
pelling and conveys a strong feeling 
of validity. The three "lost men" are 
allowed for the most part to speak 
for themselves and the author's inter- 
stitial narration is skillful and sensitive. 
In a few fascinated hours, one can find 
here a large helping of that raw feel 
for the phenomena of the psychosis 
which one normally expects to acquire 
only through clinical experience. Here 
is a rich display of psychological dy- 
namics, sometimes in caricature but al- 
ways in vivo. 

What of Rokeach’s original intention? 
Can the dynamics of belief and the 
problems of identity be understood 
through studying the mental content of 
a schizophrenic? I confess that I found 
this as unlikely at the end of the book 


as it had seemed at the beginning. The 
heuristic value of the experience may 
of course show itself in the author's 
subsequent research. But even should 
he miss his original target altogether, 
Rokeach and his three friends have 
made a useful contribution to the lore 
of schizophrenia and produced a most 
readable and interesting book. 


Three Ways of Life 


Francis L. K. Hsu 


Clan, Caste & Club. Princeton, N. 
J: Van Nostrand, 1963. Pp. xi + 
335. $7.95. 


Reviewed by Irvin L. Camp 


A graduate of the University of Shang- 
hai, Francis L. K. Hsu received his PhD 
from the University of London in 1940. 
After coming to the United States in 
1944 he taught at Columbia and Cor- 
nell Universities before joining the 
Northwestern University faculty in 1947 
where he is now Professor and Chair- 
man of the Department of Anthropol- 
ogy. He is author of many books in- 
cluding Americans and Chinese: Two 
Ways of Life (1953) and editor of Psy- 
chological Anthropology: Approaches to 
Culture and Personality (CP, Aug. 1962, 
8, 299). The reviewer, Irvin L. Child, 
is Professor of Psychology at Yale Uni- 
versity, where he received his doctorate 
in the late thirties, and where he has 
remained, except for a few years at 
Harvard and several separate years as 
research fellow, ever since. He is author 
with John Whiting of Child Training 
and Personality: A Cross Cultural Study. 


HIS is a venturesome book, with 

much of the character of a narra- 
tive of exploration. It does not have 
the air of precision. given to many a 
Psychological monograph by measure- 
ment or counting of characteristics of 
some definite sample of people. Nor 
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does it give the tidy, well-wrapped im- 
pression of an ethnology, with an ap- 
pearance of full description of the 
culture of a small community. It at- 
tempts to define and compare major 
characteristics of the culture, not of one 
community nor one sample, but of three 
complex societies—China, India, and 
the United States. 

Such an ambitious undertaking is 
bound to evoke criticism from anyone 
who has intimate knowledge of any of 
the societies dealt with. Attempts to 
generalize about anything so diverse as 
the personalities and interpersonal re- 
lationships of a complex nation are cer- 
tain to be inaccurate if taken as descrip- 
tions of any particular personality or 
relationship. And even when the nature 
of the generalization is properly under- 
stood, it is hard to assess the relative 
value of competing ones. So while I 
have my favorite doubts and objections, 
I would rather devote space to giving 
some samples of the kind of generali- 
zations offered by Hsu, hoping that psy- 
chologists may be induced to read his 
full account, to criticize and assimilate 
at will. 


H.. summarizes in this way what he 
views as the most basic comparison 
among the three societies: “(1) the Chi- 
nese social organization is dominated 
by the father-son relationship and at- 
tributes of this relationship which feed 
the situation-centered orientation of the 
Chinese culture, expressed in the form 
of mutual dependence; (2) the Hindu 
social organization is dominated by the 
attributes of the mother-son relation- 
ship which feed the supernatural-cen- 
tered orientation of the Hindu culture, 
expressed in the form of unilateral de- 
pendence; and (3) the American social 
organization is dominated by attributes 
of the husband-wife relationship, which 
feed the individual-centered orientation 
of the American culture, characterized 
by self-reliance.” The Chinese orienta- 
tion is toward kinship, represented not 
only in the family but in the extended 
form of clan; a man's major placement 
in society and the universe is through 
membership in a clan. From the dif- 
fuseness resulting from the supernatural 
orientation of Hindu culture, the Indian 


takes refuge in caste membership with 
its defensive functions. The American 
has a transient relation with his family 
of origin, which serves to prepare him 
for the more important husband-wife 
relationship. This is entered into volun- 
tarily and individually, rather than as 
a part of one's relation to his caste or 
clan, and the social needs not met in 
the marital relationship are to be met 
after the same pattern of voluntary as- 
sociation. In this way Americans “com- 
bine and split and recombine in free 
associations which we have designated, 
for purposes of this book as clubs." 
The emphasis is thus on social struc- 
ture: a particular emphasis within the 
structure of the family leading to, and 
being supported by, a particular em- 
phasis within the structure of the com- 
munity or society. But these elements 


of social structure sound like major 
shapers of personality, and Hsu treats 
them as such. Indeed, he has data about 
individuals to appeal to in doing so. 
There are Charles Morris’s question- 
naire data on values, data obtained in 
a number of societies, including the 
three Hsu is concerned with. Also, there 
are Hsu’s own TAT data collected from 
college students in India, the United 
States, Taiwan, and Hong Kong; these 
are dealt with in a 50-page “annex” 
written in collaboration with the psy- 
chologist Blanche Watrous. The inter- 
society variations found with these two 
instruments are viewed as generally con- 
sistent with the thesis of the book. For 
the most part, however, the discussion 
stays at the level of culture and social 
structure and does not deal with per- 
sonality. 


Infinitely Eliminable? 


James E. Birren, Robert N. Butler, Samuel W. Greenhouse, Louis Sokoloff 


and Marion R. Yarrow (Eds.) 


Human Aging: A Biological and Behavioral Study. Bethesda: National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, 1963. Pp. xi + 328. 


Reviewed by Rosert W. KLEEMEIER 


The project reported in this book was 
undertaken under the direction of James 
Birren, Chief, Section on Aging Labora- 
tory of Psychology, National Institute of 
Mental Health. Most of the editors and 
contributors were colleagues of his at 
NIMH at the time of the study. Since 
then, Birren has become Director, Aging 
Program, National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development. The 
reviewer, Robert W. Kleemeier, is well- 
known to CP readers, both as author 
and as reviewer. He is Professor of Psy- 
chology at Washington University and is 
a recent recipient of an NIH Research 
Career Award which has since become 
a NICHHD award because the Na- 
tional Institute of Child Health and 
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Human Development now sponsors it. 
Almost everybody knows about Klee- 
meiers long and fruitful. concern. with 
problems of aging. 


pl there really such a thing as 
aging?" 

'This embarassing and essentially un- 
answerable question haunts gerontology. 
While not an idle query, it leads more 
often than not to a semantic crypt from 
which escape is rare and reluctant. It 
persists because from time immemorial 
aging has been identified as the cause 
of the progressive course of disability 
in the later years of life, while identical, 
or at least similar, deterioration has 
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been associated with clearly observable 
pathology or trauma. In spite of this, a 
two-factor theory of senile deterioration 
has never received widespread support, 
largely because change which can be 
attributed to known and observable 
agents is not likely to be attributed to 
aging, whether aging is thought of as 
the mere passing of time or the opera- 
tion of some general clock-like process. 
Carry this far enough—say to the 
point of total knowledge—and age as 
a causal agent vanishes. While some 
gerontologists feel threatened by this 
conclusion, their anxiety is unwarranted. 
Surely the multiple events and changes 
of the post-maturational period of life 
demand closely coordinated, interdis- 
ciplinary attention; the very job for 
which the gerontologist is best fitted. 
Some of this anxiety for the role of 
aging is betrayed in Human Aging, and 
this monographic research report is 
made all the more interesting because 
of it—and make no mistake, this is an 
exciting and highly provocative study. 


Bos and his associates at the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health began 
this investigation in 1955 with a basi- 
cally simple over-all design and heroic 
objectives, The plan was to study psy- 
chological and physiological functions in 
perfectly healthy older persons, on the 
assumption that in such subjects any 
differences observed between these and 
“normal” subjects could be attributed 
to aging, since the markedly favorable 
health bias in the selection of subjects 
would eliminate any apparent pathology. 
This criterion of health, however, im- 
posed what later proved to be an in- 
surmountable limitation. 

To obtain subjects, a large but un- 
specified number of men aged 65 and 
over, living independently in selected 
communities, were given a careful med- 
ical screening. A total of 54 of these 
volunteers were ultimately certified as 
healthy and sent to the National In- 
stitutes of Health Clinical Center for 
further screening and to undergo the 
two-week period of research testing and 
interviewing. There additional medical 
examination revealed, however, that 
seven of these men had pathological 
symptoms of sufficient severity to ex- 
clude them entirely from the main- 
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stream of study; and of the 47 remain- 
ing, 20 gave enough evidence of mild 
disease states to raise seriously the 
question of the appropriateness of their 
inclusion in the sample as originally 
conceived. These were, however, re- 
tained for comparative purposes. The 
27 remaining subjects were optimally 
healthy, but even these were not com- 
pletely free of pathology. 

Unquestionably the selection of sub- 
jects is the crucial consideration in this 
imposing study. The tremendous diffi- 
culty the experimenters encountered in 
meeting their own criteria of selection 
is evidenced by the fact that in only 
eight of their subjects were there no 
reportable pathological symptoms. Re- 
markably healthy and alert they were; 
disease-free they were not. 


gus twenty-two investigators em- 
barked upon the data collecting phase 
of their research with well formulated 
questions. Many, however, were open 
ended and exploratory, such as these: 


Is senility an inevitable consequence 
of the “aging process”? 

How do environmental factors con- 
tribute to adaptation of the aged? 
Are reported changes in cerebral 
blood flow the result of aging of the 
nervous system or of disease? 

How are changes in psychological ca- 
pacities related to physiological and 
socio-cultural change? 


More questions were asked than could 
reasonably be answered in even an 
undertaking as large as this one, but 
the prospects of this interdisciplinary 
opportunity and the demands of econ- 
omy in the use of subjects prompted 
the investigators to extend themselves. 
In all, more than 600 characteristics 
were measured on each subject. By 
conservative statistical standards, at least 
a like number of subjects would have 
been required to draw conclusions with 
high confidence from the study, but 
such a number was beyond all practical 
limitations. ; 

The super-abundance of obtained ob- 
servations presented formidable prob- 
lems of data reduction, and required no 
little ingenuity of the statistical experts 
on the research team. Nevertheless, in- 


herent and essentially unavoidable faults 
in the research program forced the 
investigators to compromise with rigor- 
ous statistical standards. Since many of 
the problems encountered commonly in 
gerontological research are dealt with 
in this study, the chapter on statistical 
methodology by Greenhouse and Morri- 
son is of unusual interest. It is apparent 
from their remarks that practical con- 
siderations in carrying out the study 
created some embarassment in logic and 
uncertainty in interpretation. 

They confess what many readers and 
perhaps even some of the investigators 
are likely to ignore; namely, that be- 
cause probability sampling was impossi- 
ble, the results must be interpreted with 
caution and the research as no more 
than exploratory in nature. On the other 
side of this perfect dilemma, the au- 
thors point out that failure to obtain 
a completely biased sample in the direc- 
tion of good health leads in the corre- 
lational analyses to the possibility of 
"spurious relationships" because of the 
presence of undetected disease. “Spuri- 
out inference” would be a better way 
of putting it for, in spite of traditional 
usage, a relation is no less real simply 
because the chain by which it is estab- 
lished is unknown, 


Wier so many characteristics under 
investigation lack of independence of 
variables becomes a problem. In choice 
language, Greenhouse and Morrison state 
flatly, “That the very least that can be 
said then is that the investigator loses 
control of the risk of rejecting null 
hypotheses . . .” With no clear cut 
solution in the offing, various investiga- 
tors repeatedly took the risk. 

Unfortunately the specific results are 
too many and varied to summarize here, 
covering as they do such investigations 
as the relation between cerebral blood 
flow and arteriosclerosis; age related 
differences in EEG; relation between 
age, health, cerebral metabolic rate and 
intelligence; central factors in auditory 
perception; age-slowing of perceptual, 
associative and psychomotor function; 
relation of age, health, environmental 
change and personality; and the inde- 
pendence of arteriosclerosis and early 
senile manifestations. These inter-related 
researches are important in and of 
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themselves. Their findings, if not con- 
clusive, are without doubt highly sug- 
gestive. 


N EVERTHELESS, however interesting, 
these are not independent studies, and 
they must be considered in terms of 
their contribution to the central ques- 
tion posed by this investigation: Can 
the effects of aging per se be distin- 
guished from those of pathology? In 
their interpretation of the entire study 
Birren, Butler, Greenhouse, Sokoloff and 
Yarrow contend that there were iñdeed 
some differences observed which could 
not be attributed to apparent pathology; 
and, therefore, these must be attributed 
to age alone. 5 

On the basis of their logic, decreases 
in serum albumen, slowing of the EEG 
activity spectrum, and slowing of per- 
ceptual, associative and psychomotor 
function were attributed mainly to 
aging, On the other hand, decreases in 
intellectual functioning in the form of 
loss of stored information was attributed 
to impairment of blood supply to the 
brain, while deterioration in attitude 
and behavior was thought to be signifi- 
cantly influenced by the immediate so- 
cial psychological environment. 

To what extent do these findings 
support aging per se as a dominant fac- 
tor in producing the relationships ob- 
served in this study of old men? The 
supporting evidence for aging is not 
strong, nor indeed can it ever be. To 
attribute to aging all time-associated 
changes for which no specific cause can 
be found is at best a temporary holding 
tactic which will suffice only as long as 
we are ignorant of the mechanisms in- 
volved, Time alone causes nothing. 

Elsewhere Birren considers the possi- 
bility of age being “infinitely elimina- 
ble” as an explanatory variable, but 
here he and his co-workers reject this 
ever so plausible position. But no mat- 
ter—even here their discontent with 
the “aging hypothesis” is apparent as 
they suggest, for example, that psycho- 
motor slowing might possibly be at- 
tributed to lowered activity in the brain 
stem reticular formation. Should this 
suggestion bear fruit aging would be 
pushed back another step on its way 
to eventual elimination. 


One final comment, this monograph 
is a great contribution—a prominent 
landmark in both psychology and geron- 
tology. It represents a tremendously suc- 
cessful effort in interdisciplinary re- 
search, and goes a long way toward 
demonstrating the inherent value of dis- 
ciplines, such as gerontology, which 
derive their nourishment from many 
traditionally compartmentalized sources 
of knowledge. 


Polemics and Pith 


John Greenway 


The Inevitable Americans. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1964. Pp. 
ix + 379. $5.95. 


Reviewed by WALTER SPIETH 


The author, John Greenway, received 
his PhD in anthropology from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and is currently 
Professor of Anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. The reviewer, Wal- 
ter Spieth, is chief of the Behavioral 
Science Section of the Clinical Research 
Branch of the Aviation Medical Service 
of the Federal Aviation Agency. He 
received his PhD from the University 
of Iowa in 1952 and has worked in 
various branches of the U. S. govern- 
ment ever since. 


HE AUTHOR's specific stimulus for 

writing his “catechism” on the 
American character was a campus-tour- 
ing Army Colonel, who “compounded 
a mass of half-truths, false inferences, 
equivocations and palpable lies about 
the behavior of the American prisoners 
of war in Korea into as vicious an at- 
tack on our national character as Pravda 
could concoct.” The author offers some 
sprightly alternatives to this and other 
ways in which Americans nag each 
other, by examining our culture in the 
light of his knowledge of ethnology, 
social history, Western literature and 
American folklore. He describes his 
major professional field, cultural an- 
thropology, as a “legitimately digressive 
discipline," and takes full advantage of 
this license. 
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Greenway, who attributes his theoret- 
ical-position to. Alfred Kroeber, says, 
"cultural determinism sees man as a 
constant and culture as the variable in 
the equation that makes behavior,” “cul- 
ture is a superorganic entity with a 
will and a mind of its own—omnipotent 
but not omniscient,” that like a “river,” 
Culture “cannot be stopped or per- 
manently redirected by man,” “what- 
ever you are doing at this, or any other 
moment you do because a cultural 
pattern of behavior has been fed into 
you like a taped order into a com- 
puter,” and “we have examined logic 
and... found it to be nonsense." Thus, 
Greenway's human would seem to have 
less curiosity, will, purpose and verid- 
ical perceptiveness than some modern 
machines. How does Culture make up 
its mind, and what does it will? It 
seems to will only its own maintenance, 
and it does not, apparently, make up 
its mind in a lawful manner, except 
that culture tends to *evolve" in a Dar- 
winian sense. Although the author em- 
ploys the Darwinian simile frequently 
(e.g. cultural genes"), it is not clear 
whether there are cultures or only Cul- 
ture, and if there are cultures, whether 
one can adapt to changed circumstances, 
or can only be superseded by a more 
successful culture. Variability of indi- 
viduals or groups within a culture ap- 
pears to be permitted mostly in 'tem- 
poral’ terms—some individuals or 
groups may be moving faster, or more 
towards the front, but all are moving 
in a single stream. The author dislikes 


the notion of subcultures, and ‘lateral’ 
variability is allowed mostly in the 
forms of ‘dissident’ individuals or 


groups, who do not effect culture per- 
manently. 

The author’s insistence on the power 
and autonomy of culture is well taken 
when he describes the inability of two 
Australian aboriginal societies to adapt 
to moderately changed circumstances, 
but it does not accord with, for ex- 
ample, the 500 years worth of planned 
changes that occurred in Japan in the 
last quarter of the ninteenth century. 


Cis major hortatory thesis 
appears to be that, since we are what 
we are and can do absolutely noth- 
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ing about it, thank God we happen 
to be materialistic: life has improved 
in proportion as cultures have pro- 
grammed people to say “I want” in- 
stead of “I believe”; besides, we Amer- 
icans are only in the vanguard of what 
seems predestined for all Western so- 
cieties. I understand the author to say, 
in effect, that status-seeking (or assign- 
ment to some viable role or position) 
is the most fundamental of social drives, 
being, in primitive cultures at least, 
immediately necessary to physical sur- 
vival; that in America, acquisitiveness, 
besides being the great national sport, 
is almost the only means to satisfactory 
status; that acquisitiveness is not half- 
bad as a status mechanism, considering 
the grisly and/or "nearly intolerable" 
alternatives usually found in other places 
or times, and that power is a means 
to status more than vice versa. 
Greenway utilizes Puritanism as a 
major node in tracing the development 
of modern Americans. Of his consid- 
erable discussion around the Puritan 
rubric, two points struck me as partic- 
ularly interesting: Puritanism’s revolu- 
tionary nature has been partly masked 
from us, as it was from the Puritans, 
by the fact that the only conceptual 
language available toa seventeenth cen- 
tury lower-middle class Englishmen hap- 
pened to be very Goddy; and that the 
Puritans’ perception of charity as a 
sinful defiance of God’s decisions is 
very much alive today, and is one of 
the most distinctive of American traits. 
In addition to dozens of major as- 
sertions, the author rains historical tid- 
bits, quotations and information on the 
reader. I found them great fun. My 
favorite—it is a hard choice—is his 
description of the Australian educa- 
tional system and its effects, which the 
author was “too cowardly” to publish 
while teaching there. This book could 
Serve as a model of good style and 
literacy in polemic social writing. The 
warrantabilities of its abundance of 
assertions will have to be evaluated by 
a reviewer more polymathic than myself. 
There is a lot of enjoyable reading 
in this book. Unfortunately the unarmed 
sophomore, who was the original reci- 
pient of these materials in the author's 
course on American civilization, might 
take seriously Greenway’s needlessly 
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rigid notion of determinism as que serra 
serra and his other metaphysics, and 


conclude that individual efforts toward 
social changes are necessarily futile. 


Further Penetrations by Mathematics 


R. Duncan Luce, Robert R. Bush and Eugene Galanter (Eds.) 


Handbook of Mathematical Psychology, 


1963. Pp. vii + 606. $11.95. 


Volume II. New York: Wiley, 


Reviewed by Berr F. Green, Jr. 


The three editors, Duncan Luce, Robert 
Bush and Eugene Galanter are the same 
three who edited the first volume of the 
Handbook of Mathematical Psychology 
(CP, June 1964, 9, 260). Luce and Bush 
are still at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and Galanter at the University 
of Washington, but both Bush and 
Galanter have given up the chairing of 
their departments and have gone back 
to full professing. The reviewer, Bert F. 
Green, Jr, is Professor of Psychol- 
ogy and Industrial Administration and 
Head, Department of Psychology, at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. He 
majored in math as an undergraduate 
at Yale, then went to Princeton for his 
PhD in psychology. He worked for ten 
years at the Lincoln Laboratory, MIT, 
where he “fell in love with" digital com- 
puters and has been using them ever 
since. His book Digital Computers in 
Research was reviewed in CP in May 
1964. 


Ve two of the Handbook of 
Mathematical Psychology, like Vol- 
ume One (1963; CP, June 1964, 9, 260) 
contains a wealth of useful, stimulating 
material in a concise, well-written form. 
Two of the volume’s six chapters are 
devoted to mathematical approaches to 
learning theory, three to language and 
one to social interactions. Mathematical 
applications are so numerous in these 
areas that the authors were compelled 
to select material that would introduce 
the student to the main ideas and would 


suggest the scope of current accomplish- 
ments, The authors have done their job 
well; the good student will be able to 
find his way around in the literature 
after reading these chapters, and the 
creative student will see many problems 
remaining to be solved. 

In place of a single unified treatment 
of mathematical learning theory, the 
two prominent applications of proba- 
bility to learning theory are treated in 
successive chapters, Saul Sternberg ana- 
lyzes the linear or “incremental” models 
that derive from the work of Bush and 
Mosteller, while Richard Atkinson and 
William Estes introduce the stimulus 
sampling models deriving from Estes's 
work. Neither chapter takes much notice 
of the other. Sternberg compares a va- 
riety of different models, but deliber- 
ately omits stimulus-sampling consider- 
ations. Atkinson and Estes ignore linear 
models except for a short section in 
which stimulus-sampling models are 
shown to give a better account of the 
data in a simple situation. A much 
more extensive comparison of the models 
seems necessary, with more good, healthy 
controversy. 

Noam Chomsky and George A. Miller 
attempt a unified account of mathemat- 
ical approaches to language and lan- 
guage users. In the first of three suc- 
cessive chapters, Chomsky and Miller 
introduce the reader to mathematical 
linguistics including constituent-structure 
grammars and transformational gram- 
mars. Then Chomsky contributes a heav- 
ily-mathematical chapter on the formal 
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properties of grammar. These two chap- 
ters are intended to form a base for the 
third chapter, in which Chomsky and 
Miller describe stochastic and algebraic 
models of language users, but the third 
chapter can be read independently. The 
section here on stochastic models is, 
in my view, the high spot of the book, 
and should be required reading for all 
graduate students. It contains a fine dis- 
cussion of word frequencies and the 
rank-frequency phenomenon, and also a 
carefully reasoned development of the 
Shannon-Weiner measure of selective 
information which makes an excellent 
example of quantification in science. 

The interplay of mathematics and 
psychology in developing theories of be- 
havior is best illustrated by Anatol Rap- 
excellent review of mathe- 
matical models of social interaction. 
Various kinds of interaction—contagion 
processes in large populations, random 
networks, small group structures, eco- 
nomic situations and group dynamics— 
are discussed in turn, each leading to 
an appropriate mathematical represen- 
tation. If the mathematics seems always 
just waiting to be applied, and if the 
transition from one type of interaction 
to the next seems unexpectedly orderly, 
this is a tribute to Rappoport’s skill in 
organizing material and telling a co- 
herent story. Throughout the chapter, 
mathematics is seen as a servant to 
theory, a role not so clearly evident in 
other chapters. 


poport's 


M ATHEMATIGS is terse by nature and 
the terseness spreads to the adjacent 
prose, which makes for slow reading. 
Although this book is commendably free 
of the unsupported ‘of course’ and the 
dazzling ‘thus,’ signifying the elision of 
step-by-step manipulations, the reader 
still must pause frequently to convince 
himself that he follows the argument. 
A student unacquainted with differential 
equations, matrix algebra, probability 
theory and the theory of automata will 
have to skip corresponding parts of the 
book or do some preliminary reading 
in recommended mathematics texts. 
Moreover, the authors disagree on the 
expected level of mathematical sophis- 
tication and the amount of detailed 
manipulation they display. Atkinson and 
Estes assume little sophistication and 


lead the reader by the hand through 
many details of algebraic manipulation. 
Sternberg demands more of the reader 
and occasionally displays details. Rap- 
poport assumes a general sophistication, 
but skips all the manipulation; he ex- 
pects his readers to know about differ- 
ential equations but does not require 
them to solve one, or even to witness 
a solution in progress. Miller and Chom- 
sky require a general sophistication, but 
expect more mathematical power than 
most readers will have. Chomsky, in 
his formal analysis of grammar appears 
to be making the flattering but unreal- 
istic assumption that his readers will 
have the skills of a second-year gradu- 
ate student in mathematics. 

The reader also needs some back- 
ground in psychology. Each author as- 
sumes that the reader is somewhat fa- 
miliar with the subject matter of his 


chapter. Little specific knowledge is as- 
sumed but the student must be ac- 
quainted with the nature of research in 
the area. This is a perfectly reasonable 
requirement in the case of learning, 
social interactions, and language be- 
havior, but not in the case of linguistics. 
Few psychologists have the background 
that make the material on linguistics 
easily understandable. Here, an elemen- 
tary, straightforward introduction would 
have served the reader better. 

But a collaborative effort is bound to 
be uneven, and differences are common, 
especially in a new area. Indeed, the 
differences convey some of the flavor of 
current work in mathematical psychol- 
ogy. The volume's merits far outweigh 
its shortcomings; it is a valuable refer- 
ence work, a useful text, and a source 
book for ideas. It deserves to be in 
every library of psychology. 


First Aid for Aphasia Therapists 


Aleen Agranowitz and Milfred Riddle McKeown. With a Foreword by 


]- M. Nielsen 


Aphasia Handbook for Adults and Children. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 


Thomas, 1964. Pp. xv + 319. 


Reviewed by Harotp GoopaLAss 


Mrs. Aleen Agranowitz for the past 
seven years has been director of the 
Lakewood Speech Clinic, Long Beach, 
California. Previously she was Chief, 
Aphasia Clinic, VA Hospital, Long 
Beach. Mrs. Milfred McKeown, the 
second author, has been an aphasia 
therapist since 1950 and now holds Mrs. 
Agranowitzs old position as Chief, 
Aphasia Clinic, VA Hospital, Long 
Beach. The reviewer, Harold Goodglass, 
received his PhD from the University 
of Cincinnati in 1951 and is now As- 
sistant Chief, and Director of Research, 
Clinical Psychology Section, VA Hos- 
pital in Boston, Lecturer in Psychology 
at Clark University, and Consultant 
Psychologist to Seizure Unit, Childrens 
Hospital, Boston. He says that he has 
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had several years of apprenticeship in 
speech therapy with aphasics and served 
as Psychologist-in-Charge of the Apha- 
sia Retraining Unit at Cushing VA 
Hospital in 1951-52. 


nis Handbook is the product of a 

new surge of activity in the rehabili- 
tation of aphasics. This movement rep- 
resents a reflowering of the fertile field 
of professionally trained personnel and 
facilities which arose during the Veter- 
ans program of World War II. The 
post-war period has already produced 
a number of pamphlets and larger 
works addressed to the non-specialist, 
such as the nurse or family member who 
may enter into therapeutic contact with 
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adult aphasics. Perhaps the best known 
is Wepman’s book, Recovery from 
Aphasia (1951). The present work is 
novel in its ambitious design as a source 
book of general orientation, theoretical 
background, tests and training exercises, 
for application to both adults and chil- 
dren with language disorders of cerebral 
origin. 

The two authors are identified with 
one of the major Veterans Administra- 
tion aphasia programs—the one at Long 
Beach, California. Their view of aphasia 
has been dominated by the teaching of 
the eminent neurologist, J. M. Nielsen. 
Nielsen has long been a forceful spokes- 
man for the view of aphasia as a mosaic 
of component defects, each with its 
diagnostic term and with its specific 
localization within an anatomic lan- 
guage system of centers and connect- 
ing pathways. While incorporating much 
of the best evidence on cerebral locali- 
zation within his system, Nielsen has 
aroused skepticism by taking an extreme 
position on localization. He defies the 
principle that localizing the lesion which 
corresponds to a defective performance 
does not permit one to assume that the 
injured area must have contained a 
store of ‘engrams’ for the missing ability. 

The prospective reader of this book 
must bear in mind that it is a Hand- 
book—a practical reference book whose 
aim is therapeutic assistance, not theo- 
retical mastery. However, Nielsen's 
point of view inevitably influences the 
method of presenting therapeutic tech- 
niques, 

It is easy to find fault with this work 
from the point of view of professional 
text writing. The authors’ standards for 
presentation of neurological and psy- 
chological background material were 
quite modest, and were met by an un- 
critical summary of Nielsen's model of 
aphasia and of his model of normal 
language development. These are stated 
as a series of flat assertions, with a 
number of technical terms defined in- 
adequately or not at all. 


O.. would wish to see, in any treat- 
ment of aphasia for the professional 
worker, coherent and clinically recog- 
nizable descriptions of the major varie- 
ties of aphasic syndromes, with some 
discussion of the typical course of re- 
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covery of patients of each type. Instead, 
the diagnostic terms are presented as 
though each is a single deficit, defined 
in deceptively simple terms. For in- 
stance, motor aphasia is defined as the 
"inability to recall the motor patterns 
of speech." This type of definition infers 
an underlying process which different 
clinicians would attribute to quite dif- 
ferent performances. Consensus on iden- 
tifying a type of aphasia can be obtained 
only by describing, not by interpreting, 
the symptoms. Moreover, the descrip- 
tion must include the intact and dis- 
torted as well as the missing components 
of the performance. 


The Handbook is at its best as a 
reference book for the non-professional 
or for the inexperienced and isolated 
speech therapist who needs quick and 
specific suggestions for things to do. The 
first chapter, for example, is written 
like an informational pamphlet, with 
straightforward answers to such ques- 
tions as “How long will retraining 
take?” The sections on therapy are or- 
ganized as a cook-book listing of spe- 
cific drills and therapeutic procedures to 
correspond to each of the named types 
of aphasia. There are many practical 
suggestions here and an array of various 
games and techniques which may be 
appealing to the patient. The book con- 
tains many names and addresses of 
actual resources in the way of clinics, 
useful tests, teaching materials. The 
footnotes and references range (some- 
what uncritically) over all types of 
books and journal articles on aphasia 
and remedial teaching of language. 

The authors convey an understanding 
of how the aphasic, in general, experi- 
ences his disability. They do not try to 
oversell the benefits of language therapy, 
but acknowledge that some aphasics 
will show no noticeable improvement 
while others benefit from therapy, and 
still others improve over a period of 
years without continuing therapy. Their 
presentation makes it clear that aphasia 
is not to be identified with concrete 
behavior or paralysis or spatial disori- 
entation, or any of the multiple after- 
effects of brain injury which the aphasic 
may or may not have, along with his 
language disturbance. 

The section on childhood aphasia 
comprises the final two fifths of the 


book. The authors’ definition of the 
aphasic child is so broad as to include 
almost any child with known or sus- 
pected brain injury or abnormality of 
any degree of severity, arising before or 
after birth. The distinction made in 
Part One between aphasia as a language 
disorder and the other aftereffects of 
brain injury is sometimes blurred or 
even contradicted here. It is impossible 
to deal comprehensively with the full 
range of disorders included by the au- 
thors’ definition of the problem; in fact, 
the focus of the section is on the child 
who is only beginning to develop lan- 
guage or who has not yet begun to do 
so. The best feature of this section is 
its outline of a comprehensive language 
evaluation for the young child. Even 
though no norms are available, such an 
outline is of great assistance to the 
examiner, since gross deviations in per- 
formance are often missed only because 
one does not know what to look for or 
how to devise the appropriate test situ- 
ation. The sections on training proce- 
dures, as in Part I, are organized under 
headings representing the defect to be 
corrected. 

This Handbook falls short principally 
in those areas in which the authors 
aspired beyond the goals of a practical 
source book for the non-specialist, who 
does remedial work with an aphasic. 
The professional worker or student of 
remedial training with the brain injured 
will not find this a satisfactory substi- 
tute for existing texts which deal more 
thoroughly and more specifically with 
aphasia in adults, with brain injury in 
children, with child development, and 
with the psychology of language. 
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The mind of man spontaneously as- 
sumes greater simplicity, uniformity and 
unity among phenomena than actually 
exists. It follows superficial analogies 
and jumps to conclusions; it overlooks 
the variety of details and the existence 
of exceptions. Thus it weaves a web of 
purely internal origin which it imposes 
upon nature. 

—Joun Dewey 
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BETTER QUALITY OR 
WasHED Brains? 


FEW MONTHS back CP’s greatest 

friend and friendliest critic shot 
off a characteristic postcard to report 
his general impression that ever since 
the enterprise began in 1956, the quality 
of CP's reviews has shown a steady in- 
crease. He accounted for the alleged 
phenomenon in terms of positive feed- 
back and he signed the name Garry Bor- 
ing to the card. 

There is a plausibility in the notion 
that every year more and more of CP's 
reviewers have read more and more of 
CP's reviews before they themselves 
write, and that each one who does 
write exerts more and more care to 
see that his sentences and paragraphs 
come more and more nearly up to CP's 
snuff. This whole process, started by 
Garry Boring nine years ago, has been 
kept alive by the fact that CP appears 
regularly and is regularly read by psy- 
chologists who interest themselves in 
books and who are likely to be asked 
to write reviews. 

Thats the picture, And there's a 
persuasive coherence to it. There are 
also some facts—or near-facts—that 
may tend to support it. It is a fact, 
for example, that in 1964 CP returned 
for revision fewer manuscripts than it 
did in 1963. Since this fact is based 
more on memory and conviction than 
on records, however, it is amenable 
neither to precise statement nor to ob- 
vious interpretation. It may indeed be 
true that fewer poor or troublesome re- 
views are received. CP is inclined to 
believe this to be the case, but there 
are some alternative hypotheses rear- 
ing their insistent heads. Perhaps edi- 
torial standards, always difficult either 
to define or to defend, have actually 
slipped. Perhaps there has been in- 


creasing boredom and carelessness in the 
editorial office. Perhaps there has been 
a tired reconciliation to the inevitability 
of split infinitives and dangling modi- 
fiers, or, on a much more serious plane, 
maybe a growing tolerance for bland 
paragraphs that say nothing, or a 
mounting indifference to improperly 
vituperative and unsupported attack. 
Or perhaps it is a matter of increased 
editorial gall; it may be that reviews 
once returned to their creators with 
questions are now sent to the printer 
with blue-penciled changes. 

There is some tenability in each of 
these hypotheses. But CP remains con- 
fident that the objective observer, prop- 
erly encompassed about by research de- 
sign, would make the discriminations 
that would lead to the conclusion that 
there has been a pronounced change, 
in the last nine years, in the quality 
of the manuscripts coming to the jour- 
nal. There is not nearly so much con- 
fidence, however, in judging that the 
change is wholly a change for the bet- 
ter. And such a doubt furnishes the 
reason for the present screed. 


T well may be an increasing num- 
ber of psychologists who can write in- 
telligibly to the general reader among 
us, who can make literate and critical 
judgments without either praising or 
burying an author in ad hominems, and 
who, at the level of technique, can move 
with reasonable gracefulness from one 
end of a sentence to another. And it 
may be that CP is forwarding such an 
increase. But if it is doing so, is it 
really contributing to the general lit- 
eracy and intelligence of the psychologi- 
cal enterprise or is it, by its mere exist- 
ence, formulating, perpetrating, and 
perhaps perpetuating a “CP style"—a 
style that has some clarity and intelligi- 
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bility about it but is bland in its judg- 
ments, limited in its complexity and so 
generally other-directed that any one 
of a hundred different psychologists 
might have written any given instance 
of it? If CP, in its efforts to increase 
such virtues as clarity, fairness, and wide 
intelligibility, has succeeded too well, 
then it will die of its own success. It 
may need to build mechanisms to re- 
mind itself that while human fire, to be 
both tolerable and effective, must be 
confined to some kind of a grate, there 
are still many kinds of grates, and that 
the world of books and reviews of books 
may be both enlivened and enriched 
by more rather than less idiosyncracy of 
thought and expression. 

CP must concern itself with grates 
that contain fires. But its first need is 
for fire. It hopes there can be ways 
to have propriety without stuffiness, 
clarity without dullness, intelligibility 
without oversimplification, simplicity 
without simplemindedness, fairness with- 
out wishywashiness, criticism without 
rancor and individuality without literary 
licentiousness. CP's self-image is one in 
which there is plenty of propriety but 
also a good deal of room for and 
enjoyment of individuality. Perhaps 
there ought to be more encouragement 
of bits of controlled nuttiness, for CP 
might well aim at achieving a flavor 
and a style in which there is that com- 
bination of piety and playfulness that 
Richard Hofsteder recommends for 
those who would pursue the intellectual 
life. 


We need people of our environment 
in order . . . to give meaning and con- 
tent to our lives. It is just the same 
with the encounters and events of our 
existence. All together they make up the 
mosaic of our life. They become mean- 
ingless only when we take them out of 
the picture one by one and examine 
them in isolation. Philosophy affirms re- 
lationships. It has to reject the idea of 
meaninglessness. 

—Wirii HrrmNRICH 


w 
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A Confrontation: 
Catholicism and Freud 


William Birmingham and Joseph E. Cunneen (Eds. ) 


Cross Currents of Psychiatry and Catholic Morality. New York: Pantheon 


Books, 1964. Pp. xvi + 396. $6.95. 


Reviewed by WittiAM C, Birr, S. J. 


William Birmingham, the first editor, is 
also editor of the journal Cross Currents, 
which is described in the review. In ad- 
dition he and his wife, Mary Louise, are 
the joint general editors of Mentor- 

“Omega books. The second editor, Joseph 
E. Cunneen, was the founder, in 1950, 
of Cross Currents, and has been its man- 
aging editor ever since, Also, he is As- 
sociate Religion Editor for Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston. The reviewer, the 
Rev. William C. Bier, S. J., received his 
PhD in: psychology from The Catholic 
University of America and moved im- 
mediately, in 1948, to Fordham Univer- 
sity where he has been ever since. He is 
now Chairman of the Psychology De- 
partment and has held that position 
since 1958. He has had a remarkably 
full and productive career as researcher, 
author, editor and psychological states- 
man. 


HE MAGAZINE, Cross Currents is a 

quarterly review, founded in 1950 
to “explore the implications of Christi- 
anity for our times,” and the 18 essays 
which constitute the volume under re- 
view appeared in this periodical be- 
tween 1951 and 1962. The editors lim- 
ited their selection to essays by Roman 
Catholic authors, intending thereby *. , . 
to provide for the psychologist a source 
book for his understanding of the Cath- 
olic mind, for the Catholic a demon- 
stration of the direction in which the 
thought of fellow Catholics is going, and 
for that great abstraction the intelligent 
general reader the challenge of disci- 
plined Catholic thought.” A preface to 
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the volume is contributed by Francis J. 
Braceland, psychiatrist-in-chief, the In- 
stitute of Living, Hartford, whose recent 
book in collaboration with Michael 
Stock, O.P., Modern Psychiatry: a Hand- 
book for Believers (Garden City: 
Doubleday, 1963) marks his kinship 
with the contributors to the volume. 

Although there are 18 essays in the 
volume, there are but 16 authors, since 
several of the writers contribute more 
than one paper. Of these 16 authors, 
11 are priests, which fact immediately 
contributes a strong philosophical and 
theological flavor to the volume. In 
virtually all cases, however, they are 
priests whose specialized study of or 
training in psychology or psychiatry 
justifies their writing on the interrela- 
tions of religion and psychiatry and the 
inclusion of their contributions in the 
present volume. 

What seems even more significant is 
the fact that all the contributors, save 
one, are European. This fact probably 
reflects the bias of Cross Currents which 
conceives it as part of its function to 
bring to the attention of the English- 
speaking world the kind of writing 
which its editors feel has significant im- 
plications for religion, but which is 
published to a very large extent in 
European journals having a small cir- 
culation outside the Continent. Inci- 
dentally, all of the papers in the pres- 
ent volume had appeared elsewhere 
prior to their publication in Cross Cur- 
rents. 

The preponderance of European 
authors in the volume also reflects a 


factual situation in addition to the 
policy of Cross Currents. At the time 
these contributions originally appeared, 
there were few writers in this country 
apart from Gregory Zilboorg (Psycho- 
analysis and Religion, New York: Far- 
rar, Straus & Cudahy, 1962), Karl Stern 
(The Third Revolution, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace 1954) and the already- 
mentioned Francis Braceland (Faith, 
Reason and Modern Psychiatry, New 
York: Kenedy, 1955) who were con- 
tributing to an examination of the psy- 
chiatry-religion problem from the Cath- 
olic point of view. There was, however, 
a ferment over these problems in 
Europe, and a number of remarkably 
illuminating articles were being written, 
some of which are reproduced in the 
present volume. 

Some historical perspective is needed 
if the current volume is to be evaluated 
properly. Many of the contributions in 
it originally appeared fifteen to twenty 
years ago. In the interval psychiatry has 
changed, particularly the relatively clas- 
sical form of Freudian dynamics repre- 
sented in the book, but Catholic atti- 
tudes toward psychiatry have been modi- 
fied even more. The softening of Catho- 
lic opposition to psychoanalysis, which 
has been a notable feature of the pasi 
ten or fifteen years, is due in very large 
degree to the kind of thinking reflected 
by the authors whose contributions find 
place in this volume. 


ee PAPERS contained in Cross Cur- 
rents of Psychiatry and Catholic Mo- 
rality were written by Catholics, and this 
reviewer would judge they were in- 
tended mainly for Catholics. At least 
they treat of problems which were, and 
to a certain extent which still are, prob- 
lems for Catholics seeking a rapproche- 
ment between psychiatry and religion. 
1f one can take frequency of occurrence 
as a valid criterion of importance, it 
would appear from the present volume 
that the reconciliation of freedom and 
unconscious motivation emerges as the 
central problem for the Catholic in 
seeking to relate his religious and moral 
position with the findings of modem 
psychiatry. The second section of the 
book, for example, containing four es- 
says, has been entitled by the editors 
"Freedom: Reality or Illusion." Fr. Al- 
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5 NEW BOOKS FOR PSYCHOLOGISTS 


New 


New 


New 


New 


New 


ARTISTIC PRODUCTIVITY AND MENTAL HEALTH prepared 
under the Auspices of the Postgraduate Center for Mental Health by 
Edrita Fried, Albert Einstein College of Medicine, New York City. With 
the collaboration of Abby Bloomgarden, William Lewis, Ida Mermel- 
stein, Rose Spiegel, and Virginia Watts. A longitudinal study of six 
creative people in the fields of painting, sculpture, writing, and acting. 
Includes both clinical histories and specific measurements of their move- 
ments during therapy. 64, 188 pp. (Amer. Lec. Psychology edited by 
Molly Harrower), $6.50 


METHODOLOGY OF THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES: Problems 
and Controversies by Rollo Handy, State University of New York at 
at Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. Major attention is given to problems relating 
to psychology, anthropology, sociology, economics, history, political 
science, jurisprudence, linguistics, game theory, decision theory, informa- 
tion theory, cybernetics, and general systems theory. Alleged limitations 
of a scientific investigation of human behavior are analyzed. ’64, 196 pp. 
(Amer. Lec. Philosophy edited by Marvin Farber), $6.75 


MANUAL FOR THE COMPREHENSIVE COMMUNITY MENTAL 
HEALTH CLINIC by James A. Knight, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City, and Winborn E. Davis, Tulane Univ., New Orleans, 
La. The program outlined here is built on the concept that there needs 
to be an integrated fabric of mental services in which all available 
resources of the community are mobilized for prevention, diagnosis, treat- 
ment, and rehabilitation. All relevant aspects of a comprehensive pro- 
gram are discussed. '64 196 pp. 1 il. (Amer. Lec. Clinical Psychiatry 
edited by Howard P. Rome), $7.50 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST MODIFICATIONS compiled and edited by 
Milton Kornrich, North Shore Child Guidance Center, Manhasset, N. Y. 
(12 Contributors) While there is merit in experimenting with and search- 
in for new clinical techniques, an additional approach is to elicit 
“more” from the tests at hand. This book brings together eighteen 
papers—some previously unpublished and others published in journals 
not widely read by psychologists. A variety of test modifications with 
well-known projective techniques are described. About 264 pp., 27 il. 
In Press 


THE BRITISH MENTAL HOSPITAL SYSTEM by David J. Vail, 
Minnesota Dept. of Public Welfare, St. Paul, Minn. 'The focal point of 
this monograph is the balance of power and influence in the top man- 
agement and policy levels of the British mental Hospital. The influence 
of the National Health Service on mental hospital programs and medical 
recruitment and staffing, and the quality of patient care is discussed 
with a candor and objectivity rare in the American medical observer. 


About 96 pp. In Press 


CHARLES C THOMAS ° PUBLISHER 
301-327 East Lawrence Avenue Springfield, Illinois 
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8 Other Outstanding New 
Books of Interest to 
Psychologists 


[i] 


o 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN STUT- 
TERING: Theory and Practice 
edited by Dominick A. Barbara, 
Karen Horney Clinic, New York 
City. (With 14 Contributors) '65, 
200 pp., 6 il., 8 tables, (Amer. 
Lec. Communication edited by 
Dominick A. Barbara), $7.25 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING: 
Theory, Interpretation, and Prac- 
tices by Norman Gekoski, Temple, 
Univ., Philadelphia, Pa. '64, 320 
pp., 62 il, $8.50 


THERAPY BY DESIGN: Impli- 
cations of Architecture for Human 
Behavior compiled and edited by 
Lawrence R. Good, Univ. of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas; Saul 
M. Siegel and Alfred Paul Bay, 
both of Topeka State Hosp., To- 
peka, Kansas. About 208 pp. 
(8% x 11), 61 iL, 5 tables. In 
Press 


PSYCHODIAGNOSTIC TEST- 
ING: AN EMPIRICAL AP- 
PROACH. Based on a Follow-up 
of 2000 Cases by Molly Harrower, 
Temple Univ. Medical Center, 
Philadelphia, Pa. About 122 pp., 
33 il, 17 figs., 16 tables. In Press 


TOWARD  SELF-UNDER- 
STANDING: Group Techniques 
in Self-Confrontation by Daniel I. 
Malamud, New York Univ., New 
York City, and Solomon Mach- 
over, State Univ. of New York 
Downstate Medical Genter, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. About 286 pp., (Amer. 
Lec. Psychology). In Press 


TRANSFERENCE AND TRIAL 
ADAPTATION by Joost A. M. 
Meerloo, New York School of 
Psychiatry, New York City, and 
Marie Coleman Nelson, New York 
City. About 192 pp. 1 table 
(Amer. Lec. Psychology). In Press 


SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY by 
Roger Reger, Wayne Community 
Schools, Wayne, Mich. About 290 
pp., 2 il. In Press 


THE PSYCHIATRIC HOS- 
PITAL AS A SOCIAL SYSTEM 
compiled and edited by Albert F. 
Wessen, Washington Univ., St. 
Louis, Mo. (With 12 Contribu- 
tors) *64, 200 pp., 21 tables, $6.75 
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T h á 
bert Plé, O.P. contributes a very pene- 
trating paper in this section under the 
title: “Moral Acts and the Pseudo-Mo- 
rality of the Unconscious,” in which he 
speaks meaningfully of “sub-human” 
and “pre-human” acts and contrasts 
them with “human” acts. The former 
two constitute the domain of the un- 
conscious and of the psychiatrist, the 
latter of morality and of the theologian, 
Other clarifications dealing with the 
resolution of the  psychiatry-religion 
antinomy are those between the super- 
ego and conscience, between psycho- 
analysis and confession, between sin and 
neurosis, and similar topics. 

It might be expected that some of 
the above topics would also be of in- 
terest to certain non-Catholic readers, 
although the latter might not share 
Catholic concern over the importance 
of these problems, and probably would 
not be inclined to agree with many of 
the lines of solutions suggested, A more 
serious limitation in the book for the 
non-Catholic reader consists, however, 
in the assumption throughout of a Cath- 
olic philosophical and theological view- 
point. Such an assumption makes some 
of the essays largely unintelligible to the 
average non-Catholic reader. The signi- 
ficance of the book lies, however, in the 
fact that the contributors to it are at- 
tempting to bring together the thought, 
and consequently the vocabulary, of psy- 
chiatry and theology. 


E BOOK is a group of unrelated and 
independent essays which are somewhat 
repetitious, and which do not leave the 
reader with any unified impression be- 
yond the general one that a group of 
competent writers on the Continent 
have addressed themselves to the chal- 
lenge to Catholic thought and morality 
created by depth psychology. 

Freud dominates the book from the 
psychiatric point of view to about the 
same extent that Aquinas does from 
the theological side. The first essay in 
the volume, contributed by Fr. Louis 
Beirnaert, S. J. under the title “The 
Mystic Dimension in Christian Sacra- 
mentalism,” appeals to Jung as furnish- 
ing unconscious archetypes of religious 
dogmas, but this reference to an author- 
ity apart from Freud is notable by way 
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of exception. It will probably prove of 
interest to readers of CP to learn that 
Freud is always treated with respect, 
often with admiration, and invariably 
with sympathetic understanding. After 
all, he is a dominant figure in modern 
psychiatry, and the volume deals with 
Catholic attempts to assimilate the find- 
ings of this modern science. 

Two essays deal explicity with the 
question of Catholicism and Freud, the 
first by Maryse Choisy (a psychoan- 
alyst), entitled: “Psychoanalysis and 
Catholicism,” and the second by 
Jacques Maritain (a  philosopher;), 
“Freudianism and Psychoanalysis.” 
Maryse Choisy sees “only three” diffi- 
culties, “all more apparent than real,” 
between Catholicism and Freudianism, 
which she lists as follows: (1) the Freud- 
ian theory of sexuality; (2) the question 
of determinism and freedom; and (3) 
the unconscious feeling of guilt and the 
dogma of sin. Jacques Maritain, whose 
opinion is significant because of his out- 
standing position among present-day 
Catholic philosophers, distinguishes three 
levels of Freudianism (method, psy- 
chology, and philosophy), and writes as 
follows about them: 

“Let me state immediately that, in 
my opinion, on the first plane (psycho- 
analytic method), Freud shows himself 
to be an investigator of genius. On the 
third plane (Freudian philosophy), he 
seems almost like a man obsessed. On 
the second plane (Freudian psychology), 
he appears to be an admirably pene- 
trating psychologist, whose ideas, in- 
spired by his astonishing instinct for 
discovery, are spoiled by a radical em- 
piricism and an erroneous metaphysics 
that is unaware of itself." 


A ny American psychologist interested 
in the relation between religion and 
psychiatry should become acquainted 
with at least some of the articles in this 
volume. In addition to those already 
mentioned, this reviewer would list the 
following in this category: “Psycholo- 
gists versus Morality” by Jesuit Father 
Jean Rimaud, “The Psychoanalyst and 
the Confessor” by  priest-psychiatrist 
Marc Oraison, and “The Psychothera- 
peutic Treatment of Scrupulous Pa- 
tients" by psychiatrist George Mora, the 
sole American contributor to the volume. 


This volume represents a sincere at- 
tempt on the part of a group of com- 
petent Catholic scholars to explore the 
implications of depth psychology for 
Catholics, and to suggest general lines 
of assimilation of the findings with par- 
ticular schools of thought in Catholic 
philosophy and theology, notably those 
in the Aristotelian-Thomistic tradition. 
It should be noted that although this is 
a characteristically Catholic attempt at 
synthesis, it is not the only rapproche- 
ment which could be proposed by 
Catholic thinkers. Those psychologists 
who are interested in the religion-psy- 
chiatry area and who would wish to sce 
what this attempt involves and what 
it has accomplished can do so in the 
pages of this scholarly volume. The 
book does not provide easy reading, but 
it would be rewarding reading for thosc 
predisposed to attempt it. 


One Psychology, 
or Two? 


T. W. Wann (Ed.) 


Behaviorism and Phenomenology: 
Contrasting Bases for Modern Psy- 
chology. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1964. Pp. ix + 190. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by Atrrep E. KUENZLI 


The editor T. W. Wann, received his 
PhD at the University of California, 
Berkeley, in 1949 and then located in 
Houston, Texas, where he has been a 
clinical psychologist at the Houston 
VA Hospital and is now Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Rice University. 
The reviewer, Alfred Kuenzli, is Profes- 
sor of Psychology at Southern Illinois 
University and edited The Phenomeno- 
logical Problem which Harper and 
Brothers published in 1959 (CP, Oct. 
1961, 6, 361f.) 


7 ge GOMMEMORATE its first 50 years, 
Rice University held a series of sym- 
posia in 1962-63 on the various sciences 
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New and forthcoming . . . 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN 
PSYCHOLOGY |l 


in which leading scholars discuss current thought and 
experimentation . . . 


Frank Barron (University of California, Berkeley) 
on THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CREATIVITY 
William C. Dement (Stanford) on DREAMS—THE 
ROLE OF PHYSIOLOGY IN UNDERSTANDING 
THEIR NATURE 

Ward Edwards, Harold Lindman, and Lawrence 
Phillips (University of Michigan) on EMERGING 
TECHNOLOGIES FOR MAKING DECISIONS 
James and Marianne Olds (University of Michigan) 
on DRIVES, REWARDS AND THE BRAIN 


February 1965 320 pp. 


LABORATORY EXERCISES IN PSYCHOLOGY 


James N. Shafer, West Virginia University 


$2.95 paper, tent. 


Designed to introduce amy student of general or experi- 
mental psychology to laboratory procedure, measurement, 
and experimental design. Assumes no background in sci- 
ence or applied mathematies; contains an overview of 
scientific method in the Introduction, and the elements of 
statistics throughout. 


March 1965 $3.50 paper, tent. 


256 pp. 


educational psychology texts... 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
CLASSROOM LEARNING 


John M. Stephens, Johns Hopkins 
University 


March 1965 $7.50 tent. 


READINGS IN THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF 
COGNITION 


Richard C. Anderson and 
David P. Ausubel, both of the 
University of Illinois 


528 pp. 


March 1965 
[ y 
March 1965 704pp. $7.50 tent. AW 
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Holt Pha and Winston, ine. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


— 5. Canada: 833 Oxford Street, Toronto 18, Ontario 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Glen A. Holland, Consulting Psychol- 
ogist with Sanford Associates 


January 1965 320 pp. $6.95 tent. 


THE SEARCH FOR 
AUTHENTICITY: 


An Existential-Analytic Approach 
to Psychotherapy 


J. F. T. Bugental, Psychological 
Service Associates 
February 1965 464 pp. $7.95 tent. 


INTRODUCTORY STATISTICS 
FOR THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 


Robert K. Young and Donald J. Veldman, both of the 
University of Texas 
Covers fifteen major topics. Each chapter consists of 
a brief textual overview followed by some 100 pro- 
grammed frames. Stresses both theoretical bases and 
practical computation for the most used methods of 
statistical inference. Contains problems to be solved 
in each chapter. Eight frequently used tables are 
made available in appendices. 
512 pp. 


$7.95 tent. 
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and the humanities. The volume that 
Wann has edited represents the attention 
psychology received in the context of 
the series. 

The symposium was chosen by the 
Division on Philosophical Psychology to 
mark its inception as an APA division 
and its officers served as chairmen of 
the sessions. In the construction of a 
science it is necessary to bring informed 
persons together to clarify and reconcile 
basic theoretical questions. This sym- 
posium is one of those occasions when 
men of strong conviction are brought 
into confrontation. 

Sigmund Koch leads things off with 
a devastating critique of Behaviorism 
which he believes to be “a role-playing 
position which has outlived whatever 
usefulness its role might once have had” 
(p. 6). Robert MacLeod, B. F. Skinner, 
and Carl Rogers then follow with papers 
in which they go a little beyond what 
they usually have to say. Two philos- 
ophers, Norman Malcolm and Michael 
Scriven, present their reactions to what 
has gone before as a conclusion to the 
symposium. Questions from members of 
the audience and comments by the par- 
ticipants are included at the end of each 
paper. 

Some memorable repartees take place. 
At one point Skinner states that psy- 
chology does not need "the present 
muddle in the physical sciences" and 
Rogers replies: "In view of Dr. Skin- 
ner's remarks, I shall modify an earlier 
statement of mine about scientific certi- 
tude. I will say that it seems to me 
science does not lead to certitude, 
except in the case of Dr. Skinner” 
(p. 140). 

This symposium differs from many, 
such as those commonly held at APA 
conventions, where there is little or no 
time for either audience response or in- 
terchange among the principal speakers. 
Wann has done an admirable job of 
editing and presenting the materials in 
printed form. The over-all result is a 
clear, lively document that can be rec- 
ommended to broadly oriented persons 
who are interested in the development 
of psychology as a whole. 


Sau. fight about many things 
and psychologists have had plenty of 
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sparring material. Two major questions 
that continue to divide us are these: a) 
Can we “know” the personal world of 
the other? b) Do our subjective proc- 
esses have any causal efficacy? Behavior- 
ists, from John B. Watson on, have 
tended to say “no” to both questions. 
People who have been roughly labeled 
“phenomenological psychologists” have 
tended to answer both questions in the 
affirmative. 

Skinner states that “no entity or proc- 
ess which has any useful explanatory 
force is to be rejected on the ground 
that it is subjective or mental” (p. 96). 
But he points out also that “the things 
that Dr. Rogers sees and infers” are 
probably epiphenomenal or “something 
which occurs after the important fact” 
(p. 135). 

One of the points that the philoso- 
phers make is that physicists are divided 
and that it is probably all right for psy- 
chologists to be divided. There are two 
sciences of physics and there can be two 
sciences of psychology, each capable of 
explaining certain ranges of phenomena. 
In the reviewer's opinion, this is a happy 
interim solution but not a very satis- 
factory ultimate solution. 

It is healthy to have at last a severe 
challenge to the domination of the 
American scene by the behaviorists. The 
phenomenological movement is gather- 
ing steam and respectability. It should 
produce many important empirical in- 
vestigations and theoretical formulations 
within the next 10 years. It has learned 
much from Behaviorism and certainly 
will need to avoid “explanatory fictions." 

Psychology has lost its "soul" and has 
gone out of its “mind” and this is all 
to the good. But there are processes of 
thinking, feeling, and perceiving that 
take place within living organisms which 
can be studied within an empirical, natu- 
ralistic, evolutionary framework. Vigor- 
ous inquiry into these processes should 
lead to the development of one psy- 
chology, not two. 


If I laugh at any mortal thing, "tis 
that I may not weep.’ 
—Byron 


m 


In Lab and Field, 
with Mother 


Harriet L. Rheingold (Ed.) 


Maternal Behavior in Mammals. 
New York: John Wiley, 1963 
Pp. viii + 349. $8.75. 


Reviewed by FRANK A, BEACH 


The author, Harriet L. Rheingold, is 
much the same person she was in June, 
1964, when she reviewed for CP (CP, 
June 1964 9, 261). She is still a re- 
search psychologist at the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, and continues 
her studies of social and exploratory 
behavior in the human infant. The re- 
Frank Beach, also has not 
changed very much since the last time 
he reviewed for CP (CP, Oct. 1964, 
9, 396). He is still a professor at the 
University of California, Berkeley, still 
stands high in the esteem of his col- 
leagues, and happily, is still willing to 
review for CP. 


viewer, 


INETEEN authors have contributed 
IN a total of ten chapters to this 
timely survey of parent-offspring re- 
lations in a wide variety of mammalian 
species. The result is the first major 
publication on maternal behavior since 
Wiesner & Sheard's 1933 monograph 
which dealt with experimental studies 
of the domestic rat. Rheingold's book 
is much broader and includes a good 
deal of naturalistic as well as experi- 
mental material Three chapters deal 
exclusively with purely descriptive ob- 
servations of free living animals (moose 
and elk, langurs, and baboons). Others 
present the results of detailed laboratory 
studies involving appropriately designed 
experimental and control groups, care- 
ful developmental histories and reassur- 
ing p values. Both approaches are valu- 
able and necessary, but it is hard to 
find a common basis for evaluation. 

By far the most sophisticated, well- 
planned and almost painfully metic- 
ulous work reported is incorporated in 
Rosenblatt & Lehrman's chapter dealing 
with the laboratory rat. Several of the 
hitherto unpublished experiments which 
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GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Experiments and Projects 
L. Dodge Fernald, Jr. 

An ingenious manual for students of general psychology, 
designed to impart some of the flavor of experimental psy- 
chology without the use of special, expensive laboratory 
equipment. The manual offers 21 units including experi- 
ments that involve two or more students; demonstrations 
carried out by the instructor while students observe; and 
projects to be pursued by individual students in or out of 
class. The book covers the basic topics most generally studied 
in introductory psychology. An Instructor’s Manual essential 
to use of the student’s manual will be published simultane- 
ously 

About 145 pages perforated, paperbound Spring 1965 


UNDERSTANDING PERSONALITY 
Cases in Counseling 
Fred McKinney 
20 case studies based on Dr. McKinney's broad counseling 
experiences with college students over many years. The 
studies are unique in that they deal with “normal” person- 
alities rather than cases of extreme psychological maladjust- 
ment. As a result, students tend to identify more easily with 
the student counselee, and many of the abstract concepts of 
personality study become more meaningful. 


About 350 pages March 1965 


| READINGS IN EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 
Second Edition 

Jerome M. Seidman 

| READINGS IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY has been 
thoroughly revised in its new Second Edition. Only 11 selec- 
tions have been retained from the First Edition; 61 selections 
are new and of them 56 have been published since 1960. The 
result is a completely updated collection of readings with 
greater emphasis on cultural factors and the process of social- 
ization in America—an ideal supplement for any basic course 
in educational psychology. 
About 420 pages, paperbound April 1965 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: ATLANTA: GENEVA,ILL- DALLAS - PALO ALT 


Stimulus 


Generalization 


Edited by 
DAVID I. MOSTOFSKY 


This is the first source book 
devoted to an increasingly im- 
portant field of psychological 
research. As a concept, stimu- 
lus generalization has become a 
significant component in most 
formulations of learning theory 
and in behavior theory gener- 
ally. As a technique, it has been 
applied to a variety of human 
and infrahuman situations, 
such as the role of reinforce- 
ment, physiological and neuro- 
physiological operations, and 
the physical and psychophysi- 
cal parameters of discrimina- 
tion. A Conference on Stimulus 
Generalization was held at Bos- 
ton University in 1963, and the 
twenty-two papers in this vol- 
ume were presented, in most 
cases greatly modified, at those 
meetings. They represent an 
authoritative, comprehensive de- 
scription of the current theoreti- 
cal and empirical status of the 
field, and utilize a diversity of 
approaches. The papers cover 
theoretical and systematic issues, 
mathematical formulations, 
physiological and organismic 
variables, and contemporary be- 
havioral designs. $11.50 


Order from your bookstore 
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are presented in extenso could serve as 
models for the investigation of species- 
specific behavior patterns. (Models 
which might profitably be studied by 
several other contributors to this vol- 
ume.) A close second is the chapter on 
cats by Schneirla, Rosenblatt & Tobach. 
Compared with the results of these sys- 
tematic, well-balanced experimental pro- 
grams, Rheingold’s treatment of canine 
maternality is disappointingly incom- 
plete. It is simply a semi-quantitative 
description of the frequency and tem- 


poral distribution of mother-young 
contacts, licking, nursing, punishing, 
play etc. 


King compares maternal behavior in 
two subspecies of the deermouse, Pero- 
myscus. His based 
partly on field work and partly on 
laboratory investigations. As a zoologist 
King is particularly concerned with 
intrageneric behavioral differences which 
correlate with specific adaptations to 
different habitats. For psychologists the 
most important section of this chapter 
is an introductory discussion of the in- 
terpretation of species comparisons. It 
is to be hoped that careful study of 
this argument will discourage the en- 
thusiastic but indiscriminate extrapola- 
tion of ‘human applications’ from the 
evidence on free-living monkeys which 
is presented in later chapters. 


observations are 


i ipn CHAPTER on maternal behavior 
in the rabbit (Ross, Swain, Zarrow 
& Denenberg) consists primarily of a 
loosely organized recapitulation of pre- 
viously published findings. The individ- 
ual studies were not originally coordi- 
nated and one is left with the feeling 
that more direction and planning would 
have been worthwhile. Nevertheless 
there are data deserving attention. 
Hersher, Richmond & Moore’s account 
of ewes and goats vis à vis lambs and 
kids serves chiefly to point up the pos- 
sibilities of fruitful work with these 
species. The approach represented by 
the disconnected ‘experiments’ assem- 
bled in this chapter is of the shotgun 
variety and here again, as in the case of 
Brer (or Mere?) rabbit, is revealed 
a clear cut need for systematic, step- 
by-step analysis of the behavior under 
examination. 


Margaret Altman is an accomplished 
and experienced deerstalker and natural- 
ist, but her chapter on moose and elk 
proves chiefly that moose and elk are 
very difficult to observe in their natural 
habitat. The rewarding detail of Darl- 
ing’s A Herd of Red Deer is missing. 
Hours of patient and punishing tracking, 
waiting and watching have yielded some 
interesting details and very general gen- 
eralizations, but the picture can scarcely 
be regarded as comprehensive or com- 
plete. It is reminiscent of Adolph 
Murie’s Wolves of Mt. McKinley which 
stimulates but never satisfies the reader. 


i sharp contrast to the treatment of 
wild ungulates are the two chapters on 
free-living monkeys, The presentations 
by Jay and DeVore will surely prove 
the most interesting parts of this book. 
Jay studied Indian langurs and DeVore 
African baboons, each investigation in- 
volving many hundreds of hours of 
careful field observation, In both in- 
stances the results justified the labor 
and hardship involved. As might be 
anticipated, maternal behavior in the 
two species is similar in many respects 
but there are revealing differences. For 
example treatment of young infants dif- 
fers in very interesting ways. In both 
species infants are highly attractive to 
females, but whereas the langur mother 
allows other adult females to hold and 
carry her newborn, the baboon baby 
does not leave its mother’s arms during 
the first month. Adult male baboons 
are very protective toward all young, 
but the male languar is indifferent to 
them. In both species the infant is 
quickly integrated into the troop, and 
measures taken for its protection and 
tutelage include much more than 
strictly maternal activities. Other indi- 
viduals are involved and socialization 
is a complex, protracted and biologically 
essential process. 

All told this volume is uneven in its 
treatment of different species but un- 
equalled in scope. Some chapters could 
have been strengthened but none should 
have been omitted. The book needs to 
be read critically, but it must be read 
by anyone seriously interested in mater- 
nal behavior. 
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The Absent Abyss 


Sigmund Freud and Oskar Pfister. Edited by Heinrich Meng and Ernst 
L. Freud. Translated by Eric Mosbacher. 


Psychoanalysis and Faith. New York: Basic Books, 1964. Pp. 152. $4.95. 


Reviewed by RoaBERT C. LESLIE 


Oskar Pfister (1937-1956) was a Prot- 
estant minister and lay analyst in Zurich, 
a life-time correspondent with Freud 
and one of his closest friends. The re- 
viewer, Robert C. Leslie, received his 
PhD in the psychology of religion from 
Boston University in 1948. He has been 
a Methodist minister, an Army chap- 
lain, chaplain for the Boston State Hos- 
pital and Boston Psychopathic Hospital 
and an instructor in the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology. Since 1954 
he has been Professor of Pastoral Psy- 
chology and Counseling and Director 
of the Pastoral Counseling Service at 
the Pacific School of Religion. He spent 
a sabbatical year with psychiatrist Vik- 
tor Frankl in Vienna, 1960-61, and his 
book, Jesus and Logotherapy, will be 
published in early 1965. 


GAtNST a background of unequivo- 
A cal opposition to religion, Sigmund 
Freud’s voluminous, life-long corre- 
spondence with Oskar Pfister, a Protes- 
tant minister, is of particular interest. 
Unlike the stormy defections of so many 
able workers who differed from Freud, 
Pfister took sharp exception to Freud 
on all basic religious questions but never 
allowed his differences to destroy the 
friendship. 

The genuine warmth that existed be- 
tween the two is attested to by words 
used by Freud to end some of his let- 
ters: “With warm and cordial greet- 
ings, Yours”; “Yours cordially devoted”; 
“With cordial greetings from Your old 
friend.” Pfister’s letter to Frau Freud 
noting that he had been accorded the 
privilege of counting himself among 
Freud’s closest friends is borne out by 


Freud’s daughter, Anna, who writes in 
a delightful Foreword of the enthusi- 
astic welcome afforded to Pfister by the 
whole household whenever he put in an 
appearance, dressed in clerical garb and 
hence seeming to be “a visitor from 
another planet.” 

But perhaps the friendship was not 
so strange after all. Hardly any other 
subject absorbed Freud’s interests in 
later years as much as did religion. 
Three of his later major works were 
devoted to religious subjects: The Fu- 
ture of an Illusion, Givilization and Its 
Discontents, and Moses and Monothe- 
ism; and one of his earliest writings 
recognized the Church as science’s only 
worthy adversary. The running dialogue 
represented by these letters (excerpts 
from 27 letters of Pfister and nearly 
a hundred brief, complete letters of 
Freud) extending from 1901 to 1938 
makes it clear that Freud’s knowledge 
of and interest in religion was far 
greater than many of his disciples have 
believed. 


IES cist of the matter may well be 
summarized in the correspondence be- 
tween Freud and Pfister occasioned by 
Freud’s The Future of an Illusion and 
Pfister’s retort, The Illusion of a Future. 
Pfister saw in Freud’s negative ap- 
praisal of religion an equating of re- 
ligion with pathological views whereas 
he believed that a healthy religion was 
an able defense against illness. He found 
in psychoanalysis “the most fruitful part 
of psychology” but “not the whole of 
the science of the mind, and still less 
a philosophy of life and the world.” 
That is, as long as Freud did not try 
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to make his system into an adequate 
view of life, Pfister went along with 
him almost all the way. 

It is only in the last decade that we 
have seen serious conversations spring- 
ing up between workers in the psychi- 
atric and religious worlds, but Freud 
saw the potential relationship quite 
clearly: “We know that by different 
routes we aspire to the same objectives 
for poor humanity.” Pfister puts it in 
somewhat different words. “When I re- 
flect that you are much better and 
deeper than your disbelief, and that I 
am much worse and more superficial 
than my faith, I conclude that the abyss 
between us cannot yawn so grimly.” 

Fréud’s comment that he enjoys mak- 
ing “marginal observations” on Pfister’s 
writings is a proper way of understand- 
ing this correspondence. The title Psy- 
choanalysis and Faith is somewhat 
misleading for much that is written of 
psychoanalysis and religion is quite in- 
cidental. But out of it comes a clearer 
picture of one who calls himself “a 
completely godless Jew” but whom 
Pfister refers to as one who cannot be 
“godless, for he who lives the truth 
lives in God.” Indeed, Pfister declares 
that if Freud could only fully feel his 
place in the great design of God, he 
would say of him: “A better Christian 
there never was.” At least it is clear 
that both men were characterized by 
a love for the truth but found their 
truth in different dimensions. 


Bios of the very personal nature 
of correspondence, this group of let- 
ters, the third in a series of Freud's 
correspondence (see The Origins of 
Psycho-Analysis: Letters to Wilhelm 
Flies, 1954, and Letters of Sigmund 
Freud, 1960) gives intimate glimpses 
into Freud’s deteriorating health, into 
social and economic conditions during 
two world wars and in pre-Hitler Aus- 
tria, and into the warm concern Freud 
felt for Jung (“I want him to acquire 
an authority that will later qualify him 
for leadership of the whole move- 
ment”). Twenty-seven references to 
Jung climax in his defection (“He does 
not reject me but merely corrects me 
and makes me 'house-trained.' "). 
Workers in the existentialist mood 
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will be particularly interested in Freud’s 
comment regarding the therapist’s per- 
sonal involvement when he writes of 
the therapist that on occasions one 
should “not entirely give up one’s per- 
sonal note.” Furthermore, when Pfister 
objects to finding organic foundations 


for character traits and criticizes 
certain metapsychological speculations, 
Freud writes that “in reality, of course, 
one has to work at all levels at the 
same time.” And finally, as theologian 
Paul Tillich has pointed out, although 
Freud is pessimistic in his view of man, 
he is thoroughly optimistic about the 
possibility of therapeutic progress. In- 
deed, Pfister declares to Freud: “At 
heart you serve exactly the same pur- 
pose as I, and act ‘as if’ there were a 
purpose and meaning in life and the 
universe." 


A Few Words 
About Many 


David S. Palermo and James J. 
Jenkins 


Word Association Norms: Grade 

School through College. Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1964. Pp. x + 469. 
$7.50. 


Reviewed by Doris R. ENTWISLE 


The first author, David S. Palermo, 
received his degree at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa and taught at Southern 
Illinois and at Minnesota before becom- 
ing Associate Professor at Pennsylvania 
State University. The second author, 
James J. Jenkins, received his PhD 
from Minnesota and is still there as Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, He is well-known 
for his earlier word association norms 
for college students and as co-editor, with 
Paterson, of Studies in Individual Dif- 
ference, the Search for Intelligence (CP, 
1962, 7, 284). The reviewer Doris R. 
Entwisle, received her PhD in 1960 from 
Johns Hopkins University and spent a 
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post-doctoral year as a fellow at the 
Social Science Research Council. She is 
now Assistant Professor in both Social 
Relations and Engineering Science 
at Johns Hopkins. She is author of 
Auto-Primer in Computer Programming 
(1963). 


TE CHALLENGE for a comprehensive 
source of word associations over a 
broad age range has been met. 

This book lists associations by 250 
boys and 250 girls in each of the grades 
4-8, 10, 12 and by 500 male and 500 
female students from the University of 
Minnesota. The 200 stimulus words in- 
clude thé original 100 of Kent-Rosanoff 
fame, plus an additional 100 words of 
high frequency drawn from form classes 
not well represented or absent from the 
K-R list. In addition to alphabetical 
tabulations of all response words (with 
a frequency higher than one) separately 
by sex and age for each stimulus word, 
there is a complementary tabulation by 
responses. Thus, one can see that "Zero" 
occurred as a response to words 44, 119, 
and 124, and quickly determine that 
“zero” was given in response to “cold,” 
“numbers,” and “only.” Response words 
with a frequency no greater than one in 
any age-sex group are listed alphabeti- 
cally as “idiosyncratic responses,” and 
the age-sex groupings for these are not 
given. 

"There is no doubt that this is a major 
resource book for workers in child de- 
velopment, verbal learning, and some 
clinical research areas. Many exciting 
problems in verbal learning can now 
be investigated without laborious local 
calibration of stimulus material. The 
authors have performed a gracious pub- 
lic service, and the standards of com- 
pleteness and tabular reproduction set 
by this volume will not soon be sur- 
passed. The tables are exceedingly well- 
arranged and legible. 

Some things are lacking whose im- 
portance depends upon one's point of 
view or one's interests. I find annoying 
the lack of totals combining male and 
female figures for each grade, although 
I hesitate to mention this because pres- 
entation of the present 16 columns per 
page is clearly a maximum. The au- 
thors must have been faced with a 


choice among eliminating the sex break- 
down, or almost doubling the size of 
the volume, or failing to give the grade 
totals, knowing that consumers could 
easily compute their own totals by add- 
ing the male-female figures. They chose 
the last alternative, I probably would 
have made the same choice but this 
does not reduce my annoyance when 1 
have to keep adding numbers and mak- 
ing separate small tables of my own. 
Another lack of redundancy which 
is harder to understand is the lack 
of identifying numbers when stimulus 
words are repeated at tops of pages, 
or ahead of idiosyncratic responses. 
Since the response index is framed in 
terms of stimulus-word-numbers rather 
than pages, the lack of such numbers 
elsewhere increases the thumbing coeffi- 
cient. This is a minor detraction. 


A MORE important lack, since the 
reader has no way of remedying it 
short of hiring his own computer, is 
the lack of data reduction, What are 
the three (or five, or n) most common 
responses to each stimulus word? What 
is the number of different responses for 
each stimulus word by age groupings? 
Interpretative information in terms of 
age is not given. The authors plan to 
publish elsewhere analyses of their data 
in terms of age and sex differences, and 
the reader will have to keep himself 
posted on the whereabouts of future 
analyses. 

A very serious omission is the failure 
to describe the samples of subjects. The 
average age of each grade group is not 
given, even though this may differ by 
as much as a calendar year per grade 
depending upon the school district poli- 
cies. We know the subjects came from 
the Minneapolis public schools and that 
is all. 


Except for the lack of sample descrip- 
tion, this volume has no serious faults 
that cannot be excused on the basis of 
space or financial considerations. The 
authors have produced an outstandingly 
legible and accurate resource book and 
deserve the thanks of the entire psy- 
chological fraternity. This volume will 
probably approach the usefulness and 
the timelessness of the Thorndike-Lorge 
word lists for certain classes of problems. 
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ANOTHER IMPRESSIVE PUBLICATION SCHEDULE FROM 
THE CENTURY PSYCHOLOGY SERIES 
FOR 1965 


Child Development, Volume Ii 


Sidney W. Bijou and Donald M. Baer, both of the University of Washington. This volume 
applies the basic framework of principles developed in Volume I to the earliest stage of 
child development. 


Psychology Applied to Industry 


Marvin D. Dunnette, University of Minnesota; and Wayne K. Kirchner, Minnesota Min- 
ing and Manufacturing Company. A survey, in clear, nontechnical language, of the current 
practices of psychologists in industry and their methods of problem-solving. March, 224 pp., 
paper, $2.50 (tent.) 


Controversial Issues in Learning 


Henry Goldstein, David L. Krantz, and Jack D. Rains, all of Lake Forest College. An in- 
tegrated selection of supplementary readings in the area of learning, this text includes dis- 
courses valued as “classics” in the field, plus a number of recent, highly pertinent, but less 
accessible articles. April, 520 pp., illus., paper, $4.95 (tent.) 


Explorations of Maturity: Studies of Mature and Immature College Men 


Douglas H. Heath, Haverford College. The only study that systematically explores the 
meaning of maturity and seeks to verify its hypotheses. April, 350 pp., illus., $7.00 (tent.) 


Operant Behavior: Areas of Research and Application 


Werner K. Honig, Dalhousie University. This collection of writings by distinguished au- 
thorities in the field presents a definitive summary of research techniques and applications 
in operant behavior today. 


Classical Conditioning: A Symposium 


William F. Prokasy, The Pennsylvania State University. This work assembles for the ad- 
vanced student significant research being undertaken today by various specialists in the field 
of classical conditioning. May, 496 pp., illus., $8.50 (tent.) 


The Experimental Analysis of Behavior: Selected Readings 


Thom Verhave, Arizona State University. A rich and extensive collection from the experi- 
mental literature dealing with behavior theory. 


The Psychology of Human Differences, 3rd Edition 
Leona E. Tyler, University of Oregon. A major revision of a highly successful standard text 
in its field. September, 520 pp., $6.50 (tent.) 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Ingratiation: A Social Psychological Analysis 


E. E. Jones, Duke University. Winner, Century Psychology Series Award. 
211 pp., $6.00 


at Appleton-Century-Crofts 


AcC 440 Park Avenue South, New York, N. Y. 10016 
Division of Meredith Publishing Company 
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Management for What? 


Mary A. Bany and Lois V. Johnson 


Classroom Group Behavior: Group Dynamics in Education. New York: 
Macmillan, 1964, Pp. xii + 412. $5.95. 


Reviewed by HERBERT A. THELEN 


The authors are Professors of Education 
at California State College at Los An- 
geles. Mary A. Bany received her EdD 
at the University of Southern California 
and for the past few years her interest 
has centered upon studying behavior 
problems in classrooms. Lois V. John- 
son has authored numerous articles in 
the language arts area. She is currently 
co-directing a study, under U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, seeking to develop new cur- 
riculum patterns for teachers who will 
work in culturally deprived areas. The 
reviewer, Herbert A. Thelen, received 
his PhD from the University of Chicago 
in 1944, and has been busily engaged 
there ever since in social psychology and 
education. His Dynamics of Groups at 
Work appeared in 1954, and Education 
and the Human Quest in 1960. 


HE AUTHORS begin their book by 

noting that the most prevalent and 
troublesome problems teachers identify 
have to do with classroom management, 
maintenance of order, and classroom 
control, The authors believe that such 
problems can be understood largely as 
problems of the classroom group as a 
whole, and that researches on small 
groups conducted during the last 25 
years throw considerable light on these 
problems. This, then, is a presentation 
of relevant research, illuminated by 
many excellent examples of classroom 
problems and organized in text-book 
fashion. In the beginning, the classroom 
group is assimilated to other groups and 
the possible utility of small group re- 
search is asserted. Then there is discus- 
sion of major factors that affect group 
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operation and individual behaviors in 
groups; and, finally, some comments on 
teaching as a form of leadership guided 
by the previous generalizations about 
group process and structure. The audi- 
ence for the book is teachers—either in 
preparation or in service. 

The book does what it sets out to do. 
The sampling of researches is adequate 
and the researches cited are well ac- 
cepted in social psychology. The organ- 
izing concepts, e.g. cohesiveness, norms, 
goals, composition, leadership, etc., can- 
not be argued with. The case illustra- 
tions, collected from 300 teachers, are 
vivid and helpful. The authors steer an 
admirable course between those who 
would collapse education to the develop- 
ment of “good” groups and those who 
see education as strictly a dialogue be- 
tween each student and the teacher. 
This book, written by persons who fully 
understand classroom phenomena, will 
have more appeal to the average teacher 
than will most other collections of read- 
ings and research surveys put together 
by researchers. 

I do not know whether teachers are 
really quite as "average" as the authors 
have in mind. The book may be equally 
frustrating to teachers of widely differ- 
ent kinds. The dependent types, who 
want to be told what to do, will find a 
wealth of examples and “middle level” 
generalizations; the penetrating types 
who seek to build a tight conceptual 
structure will find a tendency to con- 
fuse labels for definitions of the vari- 
ables in the reported research—they 
will wonder what the research is saying 
beyond a quick, facile generalization 
whose applicability is neither delimited 
nor assessed. And, I think, having been 


teased by the case vignettes, hey will 
want a real discusion of the relation- 
ship between the events and the prin- 
ciples they are said to illustrate. 


Te FIRST HALF of the book, exposi- 
tory in nature, brings together charac- 
teristics of groups, and it does a good 
job. The second half sets a more diffi- 
cult task, of translating the generaliza- 
tions into ideas useful to guide teaching, 
and this is a much more difficult job. 
This state of affairs faithfully mirrors 
social psychology; we have a great deal 
more “science” than “technology” and 
only a few researchers (e.g. Stogdill, 
Thibaut and Kelly, Thelen) have stuck 
their necks out very far when it comes 
to presenting a coherent rather than an 
eclectic point of view. The problem, of 
course, is that technological concepts 
have to take into account the ends to 
be sought, whereas scientific concepts 
may be content with description and 
generalization. There are really two 
bodies of ideas here, and it is no mean 
feat to do justice to both and show how 
they complement each other in action. 
Teachers generally work with two sets 
of concepts, as the authors imply. 
Teachers seem to say, “Let me control 
and manage the class, and then let's 
see if we can teach them something.” 
The notion that there should be one 
theory of education, adequate to encom- 
pass both management and instruction, 
has almost been forgotten by the man- 
agers on the one hand and the curricu- 
lum people on the other. The relation- 
ship cannot, I think, be developed ex- 
cept by regarding learning as a process 
of active inquiry in which the authority 
(a concept nowhere present in the pres- 
ent book) that legitimatizes both teacher 
and pupil behavior is defined in terms 
of established knowledge and produc- 
tive methods of investigation. The role 
required of students is that of student, 
not citizen or “well-adapted person"; 
the norms required of the classroom 
group are those that support investiga- 
tion, not non-conflict or harmony; the 
composition of the group (a question 
left wide open in this book) should be 
such that the teacher and group are 
"compatible," capable of generating 
and supporting each others’ inquiries 
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and excitements. Such a theory would 
ultimately have to be reconcilable with 
depth psychology, for the sub-surface 
interaction of personalities contributes 
much of the driving force for inquiry. 

This book can be seen as a progress 
report which contains some viable seeds 
for development into an adequate con- 
ception of educative processes: there is 
really no reason why the processes of 
decision-making, evaluation, and plan- 
ning could not be directed to the con- 
duct of educative activities rather than 
confined to adaptive activities; why ex- 
amined experiences could not include 
planned learning activities as well as 
instances of rule-breaking and interper- 
sonal conflict; why the prestige struc- 
ture of the group could not be built 
around contributions to inquiry as well 
as interpersonal helpfulness and sup- 
portiveness; why knowledge could not 
itself be used adaptively, with implica- 
tions for the group, rather than be 
merely an object of acquisition for 
vaguely stated or unstated ends, With- 
out developing such possibilities, the 
authors have, with sound intuition, left 
the door open for them. 


Clear, Brief and Modest 


Paul E. Eiserer. Foreword by Merrill 
T. Hollinshead 


The School Psychologist. New York: 
Center for Applied Research in 
Education, 1963. Pp. ix + 115. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by ELLEN PIERS 


The author, Paul Eiserer, received his 
PhD in 1948 from the University of 
Chicago and is now Professor of Educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. He is the author of several 
books including Mental Health—To- 
day’s Problem, Group Psychotherapy 
and Current Approaches to Counseling. 
The reviewer, Ellen Piers, was born and 
spent her childhood in Brazil, received 
her bachelor’s degree and eventually 


served as school psychologist in Nova 
Scotia, did her graduate work at Teach- 
ers College in New York and under Nick 
Hobbs at Peabody in Nashville, and is 
now in Pennsylvania as Associate Pro- 
fessor at Penn State University. Her 
chief interests are childrens’ self-con- 
cepts, child psychopathology and travel. 


NE MEASURE of the coming-of-age 
O of a professional specialty is the 
sudden appearance of a rash of books on 
the subject. This is particularly true of 
school psychology, which, before the re- 
port of the Thayer Conference in 1954 
had virtually no literature of its own. 
The big push has come since 1960, at 
the rate of one or two books a year. 
The present fluidity of the field allows 
authors a wide range of emphasis in de- 
scribing roles for the school psychologist. 
Starting with the original conception of 
him as a tester and clinical practitioner, 
various authors have conceptualized him 
as a super guidance counselor, a con- 
sultant on learning, a research specialist 
or a sociological expert who might 
tackle almost any problem within the 
school or community. Considerable va- 
riability has also been apparent in the 
amount of supplementary material that 
authors include, such as case histories, 
references to research, or how-to-do-it 
chapters. 

Dr. Eiserer's monograph is too short 
for him to attempt much more than a 
description of roles or functions as he 
sees them. His definition of what a 
school psychologist does seems to be 
a sound one, going considerably beyond 
the practice of a narrow range of clin- 
ical skills . . . "School psychologists 
apply the principles and techniques of 
psychological science to educational 
problems in a school setting." Not in- 
cluded within this definition, but recog- 
nized later in the book, is the rather 
feverishly insisted-upon criterion of 
many university training progams, that 
a school psychologist be, first of all, a 
psychologist. 

The book has no preface and contains 
no specific statement of purpose or 
philosophy. In spite of his definition, it 
would appear that Dr, Eiserer is taking 
the more traditional approach to the 
area and is reflecting what is, rather 
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than what might be. Much of the book 
is devoted to the usual clinical-type 
assessment, remedial and consultant 
roles. The author's plea for more time 
to be allotted to "educator roles" re- 
flects the general recognition that in- 
service education of teachers may be a 
more economical use of the school psy- 
chologist’s time than a concentration on 
specific interactions with a single child 
or teacher, and may also (hopefully) 
serve a preventive function. 

The author is more modest than 
other writers (and possibly more realis- 
tic) in his expectations of the research 
activities of the school psychologist, 
but like others he is hopeful that the 
up-grading of training to the doctoral 
level may eventually provide more in- 
terested and qualified researchers than 
are presently available. 

If this book had been written ten 
years ago, it would have made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the field. At the 
present time, it cannot be said to reflect 
a markedly different approach from the 
original conception of school psychology 
or from a number of other offerings in 
the field. In addition it lacks the supple- 
mentary material that typically adds 
both interest and individuality. In this 
monograph there are few examples, few 
references and a minimal bibliography. 
One wonders exactly why it was written 
in this form, and for whom, A foreword 
by Merrill Hollinshead suggests that 
teachers, administrators and Board of 
Education members might read it, as 
well as school psychologists. For these 
purposes, its brevity may have value, 
and enhance its chances of being read 
outside the field. Readers will get a 
clear, descriptive, but conventional ac- 
count of this still relatively new breed, 
the school psychologist. 


W 


But the average person who has any 
faith does not really care whether it is 
reasoned or not. He uses reason only to 
satisfy his curiosity and philosophy at 
present, does not even arouse, let alone 
satisfy his curiosity. 

—-SUSANNE K. LANGER 
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NEW FROM MACMILLAN 


STRANG AND MORRIS/GUIDANCE IN THE CLASSROOM 


by Ruth Strang, University of Arizona, and Glyn Morris, Assistant Superintendent of Guidance and Curriculum, Lewis County, 
New York 


Centered on the teacher's role in guidance, this book describes the help an instructor can give his 
students and the aid which he in turn receives from other personnel in his elementary or high school. 
Techniques of child study, details of the teaching-guidance process, remedial guidance, guidance 
opportunities in high school, and principles and practices in the guidance of parents and their pre- 
school and elementary school children are some of the topics discussed. There are references for 
further reading at the end of each chapter. 

1964, paper, 128 pages, $1.50 


ee 
ADAMS/COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 
Edited by James F. Adams, Temple University 

Counseling and Guidance contains a collection of 57 papers, thirteen of which were written expressly 


m 
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for this volume. These writings cover a wide variety of problems in counseling and guidance and pro- 5 
vide the student in education and psychology with a handy and complete source book. The editor [2] 
provides descriptive, interpretive introductions to the various sections and closes each one with a a 
summary note that points up the issues which have been raised. There are a number of differing 5 
viewpoints in the book which the practicing counselor will find worthy of review. E 
Ready Spring 1965, paper, approx. 416 pages, prob. $3.95 5 

al 


GRONLUND/MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN TEACHING 


by Norman E. Gronlund, University of Illinois 
Written with exceptional precision and clarity, this text introduces the teacher and prospective teacher 
to the principles and procedures of evaluation which are essential to good teaching. The main theme 
which runs through the book is that evaluation is an integral part of the teaching-learning process 
and that it involves three fundamental steps: identifying and defining instructional objectives in be- 
havioral terms, constructing or selecting evaluation instruments which most effectively appraise these 
specific learning outcomes, and using the results to improve learning. 

The book is designed primarily for elementary and secondary school teachers, and the examples and 
illustrations reflect this orientation. The focus on principles, however, makes it useful to teachers at 
all levels and in all areas of instruction. Administrators, supervisors, and counselors will also find the 
material useful in their work. 

Special efforts have been made to keep the book interesting and understandable without slighting 
basic concepts, like validity and reliability, or sacrificing technical accuracy. The writing style is direct, 
and practical examples are used to clarify difficult points. Liberal use is made of sample test items 
and excerpts from evaluation devices to illustrate principles and techniques. 

For those who want to acquire a minimum level of computational skill in statistics, a special section 
is provided in the appendices. Also, in the section on standardized testing, stress is placed on how to 
locate, select, and use published tests widely. 

Ready Spring 1965, approx. 448 pages, prob. $6.95 


SHERTZER AND PETERS/GUIDANCE: TECHNIQUES FOR 
INDIVIDUAL APPRAISAL AND DEVELOPMENT 


by Bruce Shertzer, Purdue University, and Herman J. Peters, The Ohio State University 


Professors Shertzer and Peters have written a semester text which thoroughly describes the work and 
techniques of the school counselor—what he does and why he does it. In so doing, they offer the 
counselor some sharp insights into his role and activities in the appraisal and improvement of defi- 
ciencies. They meet a difficult challenge in their delineation of guidance practices. 

In order to cover the topic thoroughly, the authors have divided the book into five parts: Part | is 
concerned with the function of guidance in the schools; Part Il, educational guidance techniques; 
Part III, vocational guidance techniques; Part IV, personal-social guidance techniques; and Part V, 
integrative techniques and practices. The book is of the greatest practical value to the student, the 
school counselor, and others who work with individuals in the schools. As a result of having read and 
Ea it, a counselor is able to practice far better and have a greater knowledge of what he is doing 
and why. 

This text is designed for the second course in the guidance sequence: Techniques of Guidance, Work 
of the School Counselor, Guidance Practices in Secondary Schools, etc. It presents a comprehensive 
picture of guidance techniques used in secondary schools and provides many materials, suggestions, 
and ideas by which counselors may analyze, evaluate, and extend their practices. At the end of each 


chapter, helpful references are provided so as to reveal the background of each chapter and suggest 
further reading. 


Ready Spring 1965, approx. 432 pages, prob. $7.50 
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Write to Judith Wight for examination copies. 
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NEW FROM MACMILLAN 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION SERIES 
Edited by Victor H. Noll, Michigan State University 


Intensive investigation in the field of educational psychology has resulted in the establishment of a 
wide variety of significant topics that warrant independent consideration. This paperbound series is 
designed to provide a deeper examination of specific areas which are not given thorough treatment 
in many standard textbooks. 

It has always been necessary for teachers, on both the undergraduate and graduate levels, to supple- 
ment the course text with specially prepared lectures or outside readings. In many cases school 
libraries are not adequately equipped to meet these needs. 

The volumes in the Noll Series offer a convenient source of up-to-date and authoritative material. 
Teachers and students benefit from the advanced coverage of pertinent subject matter, and used 
in conjunction with a comprehensive text, these books increase the impact and effectiveness of 
current courses in the psychological foundations sequence. Theoretical material is an important 
part of each book, but the emphasis is on practical applications. 


1965 Titles 
ERICKSON/THE MENTALLY RETARDED CHILD IN THE CLASSROOM 


by Marion J. Erickson, Ypsilanti Public Schools, Michigan 
While much research has been done on mental retardation in recent years and the subject is of 
growing public concern, little has been done to communicate the possible applications of this 
f research to present and future classroom teachers. Miss Erickson accomplishes this task in this brief 
and inexpensive volume. The author points out that meeting the needs of the mentally retarded 
child depends largely upon school personnel knowing the special problems involved. These special 
problems are discussed and illustrated by the most recent research and study in this field. Ways of 
incorporating this knowledge into educational programs are also explained. Selected references for 
E further study are included to guide the teacher and future teacher. 
Ready Spring 1965, paper, approx. 96 pages, prob. $1.25 


TORRANCE/GIFTED CHILDREN IN THE CLASSROOM 


by E. Paul Torrance, University of Minnesota 

Truly stimulating and practical, this concise volume highlights with concrete examples some of our 
newer understandings about the nature of giftedness, the goals of educating gifted children, problems 
of identification and motivation, and the development of giftedness during the preschool years. 
Professor Torrance deals with practical, specific methods and materials which are adaptable to all 
age groups and areas of the curriculum. Chapters are devoted to the development of creative 
readers and the teaching of research concepts and skills. 

Ready Spring 1965, paper, approx. 96 pages, prob. $1.25 


BLAIR AND JONES/PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE FOR TEACHERS 

by Glenn Myers Blair and R. Stewart Jones, both of the University of Illinois 
Mindful of the problems and needs involved in adjusting to the social requirements of our society, 
this book covers the essential facts and principles of adolescent psychology which teachers need to 
know to carry out their work. Of the twelve chapters in the book, the first two are introductions 
to the rest, which discuss ten major problems of the adolescent period. Each of the latter ten chap- 
ters has practical suggestions for the teacher and numerous classroom illustrations. This book is an 
extension of material found in a basic educational psychology text, and it provides greater depth in 
treating the subject. No topic having an educational implication is omitted. 
1964, paper, 128 pages, $1.50 


CHARLES/PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CHILD IN THE CLASSROOM 

by Don C. Charles, lowa State University 

i A result of the author’s many years as a teacher and counselor, this book is written for the elementary 
school teacher or trainee. In five chapters, it discusses motivation, physical development, abilities, 
social behavior, personality, and adjustment. Behavior is considered as the teacher is likely to see 

| it in the classroom. Every effort is made to suggest practical means for working with children. All 

| data are supported by research evidence, and the approach is topical rather than chronological. 

i Recommended readings are included. 

3 1964, paper, 96 pages, $1.25 


Write to Judith Wight for examination copies. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011 
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To Open the Mouths of Babes 


R. Ray Battin and Olaf Haug 


Speech and Language Delay: A Home Training Program. Springfield, Ill.: 


Charles C Thomas, 1964. Pp. xi + 71. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Dan I. SLOBIN 


Both of the authors are in Houston, 
Texas and both are involved in clinical 
audiology and speech pathology. R. Ray 
Battin is at the Houston, Ear, Nose and 
Throat Hospital clinic and C. Olaf 
Haug is at the Baylor University Col- 
lege of Medicine. They both also engage 
in private practice. The reviewer, Dan 
I. Slobin, is Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of California, 
Berkeley. CP readers will remember his 
translation of a review by A. R. Luriya, 
appearing in the March 1964 issue. He 
received his PhD recently from Harvard 
University where he worked with Bru- 
ner, Miller and Brown at the Center 
for Cognitive Studies. He is also editor 
of the translation journal, Soviet Psy- 
chology and Psychiatry. 


T wo Texas speech pathologists have 
set out to provide a workbook for 
parents of children with speech and lan- 
guage delay. The authors explain in the 
preface that the book grew out of a 
"need to provide a concrete program 
Which parents of speech- and language- 
delayed children could follow at home," 
and that it was especially designed for 
families who live “in remote areas 
Where professional help was not readily 
available and they could only make in- 
frequent trips to urban areas to seck 
professional guidance." It is not at all 
clear to me how these rural parents will 
find out about this hard-cover, schol- 
arly-looking book. Doctors Battin and 
Haug hope that their work will be use- 
ful to “physicians, speech therapists, and 
educators"—perhaps these professionals 
Will pass news of the book on to worried 
parents. At any rate, it seems clear that 
the audience is to be made up of par- 
ents who have already recognized a 
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speech problem and have already deter- 
mined to do something about it. 

Such concerned and interested par- 
ents may well be disappointed to find 
that their investment of $4.50 has given 
them a book with no more than 71 
pages, and, by my rough estimate, only 
about 14,000 words of actual text. (This 
is the equivalent of 14 pages of solid 
type of CP.) The book is printed on 
glossy paper, with many large pictures 
of children in training sessions, most of 
which contribute little to the text, but 
which would have been pleasing in a 
meatier book. 

Perhaps the most useful part of the 
book for interested parents will be the 
listing of sources of more thorough in- 
formation in the bibliography (which, 
however, includes several items that are 
quite out of date) and in an appendix 
listing the names and addresses of vol- 
untary and professional organizations 
and federal agencies concerned with 
problems of speech and hearing in chil- 
dren. I would not be surprised if these 
groups could provide parents, probably 
free of charge, with much the same in- 
formation as the book under review—if 
not more. 

Two other useful appendices list chil- 
dren's books and records "for speech 
and language stimulation.” An ex- 
haustive three-page index is also pro- 
vided. 


T> Boox’s Leitmotiv is that “the 
child does not progress from crying to 
babbling to talking without help. He 
must be taught to talk and his parents 
are his first teachers.” It is, however, 
not at all clear to me that language 
learning is dependent upon careful tui- 


tion from parents. As yet we know very 
little about the remarkable and rapid 
process of language acquisition, but we 
do know that almost all children— 
raised in all cultures and social groups, 
in the most multifarious fashions, and 
suffering from all manner of physical 
and emotional onslaughts—do master 
the awesome complexities of their 
mother tongues within the first half- 
decade of life. This amazing fact has 
led psychologists like Eric Lenneberg 
and linguists like Noam Chomsky to 
argue convincingly for some sort of hu- 
man Anlage for language acquisition. 

Doctors Battin and Haug, however, 
make little mention of the child's crea- 
tive contribution to his own learning 
For them, he is motivated by needs to 
(1) satisfy his desires with the least 
effort and (2) to be praised and re- 
warded for pleasing his parents. lí 
the parents capitalize on these needs, the 
normal child will learn to speak. If hc 
is slow to talk, he must be shown that 
talk will satisfy those needs, and so he 
must be stimulated to talk, and, at 
the same time, be trained in discrimi- 
nating and remembering sounds and 
sound sequences, since this is thought 
to be probably a large part of his prob- 
lem. All of this must be done in a prop- 
erly disciplined environment, because 
"Every child needs the security oj 
limits." (As far as the chapter on disci- 
pline is concerned, parents would do as 
well to invest 50€ in Dr. Spock's gen- 
erally wise advice.) 


qu MEAT of the book is to be found 
in the three chapters on stimulation, ear 
training, and auditory memory. Here, 
based on their therapeutic experience, 
the authors present a number of clever 
"ways to stimulate language in the 
home," “methods for initiation ear 
training,” and “ways to increase audi- 
tory memory and retention.” Advice 
ranges from telling stories to instruc- 
tions on how to mix paints. The recur- 
rent theme, and generally a good one, 
is: "Keep talking!" The main point is 
to connect speech with all manner of 
meaningful everyday and play experi- 
ences, speaking simply, and patiently 
giving the child a chance to try out his 
own speech. 

At this point, however, I miss de- 
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OUTSTANDING SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS 


H STATISTICAL CONCEPTS: A Basic Program 
] Jimmy Amos * Oscar Mink * Foster Lloyd Brown 


A constructed-response, field-tested linear program for students in psychology, guidance, and other behavioral sciences. 
Can be completed in four to five hours. Presents fundamental statistics and measurement concepts: central tendency, 
variation, reliability and validity, significance testing, inferential statistics, and related topics. Paper. 125 pp. $1.75. 


READINGS IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PERSONALITY 


Paul Henry Mussen * John Janeway Conger * Jerome Kagan 


A collection of carefully selected readings in child development keyed to the major themes in CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND 
PERSONALITY, by the authors. The readings follow a chronological and longitudinal plan and deal with critical issues in 
VN ER years, the early school years and adolescence. Each section is introduced by a brief essay. Paper. 
80 pp. $4.95. 


EXPERIMENTS IN GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 
James H. L. Roach * Barbara R. Sherman * Patricia P. Roach 


Short, simple experiments on many topies, presenting hypotheses to be tested and procedures for collecting, analyzing, and 
presenting the data, Paper. 192 pp. $3.75. 


recent 


LEARNING THEORIES FOR TEACHERS Morris L. Bigge 


Explores the theories of learning which are important to today's schools, covering such subjects as mental discipline, 
natural unfoldment, apperception, two specimens of the S-R theory, and cognitive-field psychology. Discussion questions and 
annotated bibliographies. 367 pp. $3.95. Paper. 


A PREFACE TO PSYCHOLOGY Cameron Fincher 


Gives the beginning student a clear understanding of the philosophy of science; methods of experimental, statistical, and 
clinical inquiry; and the historical antecedents of psychology. 117 pp. $225. Paper. 


BASIC READINGS IN NEUROPSYCHOLOGY Robert L. Isaacson 


A collection of classic articles on the study of the relation between brain and behavior which are unavailable elsewhere 
except in the most complete libraries, Contains information obtained from electrical recordings of various brain areas. 


435 pp. $4.95. Paper. 


THE INNER WORLD OF MENTAL ILLNESS: Bert Kaplan 
A Series of First-Person Accounts of What It Was Like 


The book's unusual point of view—the patients’ own experience—contributes to the understanding of mental illness by giving 
the reader a sense of its reality. 467 pp. $3.95. Paper. 


READINGS IN LEARNING AND HUMAN ABILITIES Richard E. Ripple 


A collection of readings to accompany Herbert J. Klausmeiers LEARNING AND HUMAN ABILITIES: EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, or 
any current textbook in introductory educational psychology. 586 pp. $4.95. Paper. 
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scriptions of what sort of improvement 
to expect, what methods to use with 
what sorts of children, and so on. Let 
me stress that this "buckshot" method 
is a major shortcoming of the book. 
To offer one example, should the 
child who is psychotically withdrawn 
and mute, but who possesses good lan- 
guage skills, be exposed to a steady 
barrage of talk from his mother? 

In short, we have here a paper which 
is a suggestion for a book. Had it been 
carefully worked out and expanded, 
with more sound information on the 
nature of language development and 
delay, perhaps with some case histories, 
with a justification for methods based 
on evidence from therapy with children 
suffering various kinds of disturbance— 
then it may have been a valuable con- 
tribution to parent and professional 
alike. 


Many Views, 
Few Data 


Martin M. Grossack (Ed.). Fore- 
word by Robert Ferber 


Understanding Consumer Behavior. 
Boston: The Christopher Publish- 
ing House, 1964, Pp. 321. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Lester Guest 


Martin M. Grossack, the editor, is es- 
sentially the same person as he was 
in October 1964 when CP reviewed his 
Mental Health and Segregation. He is 
President of Grossack Research Asso- 
ciates and Lecturer at Chamberlayne 
Junior College and at Suffolk Univer- 
sity, The reviewer, Lester Guest, re- 
ceived his PhD at the University of 
Maryland and is now Professor of Psy- 
chology at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity and part-time Director of Penn- 
sylvania Surveys. He has been a re- 
search associate for The Psychological 
Corporation and Research Consult- 
ant for the University of Denvers Opin- 
ion Research Center. His field of 
specialization is opinion and attitude 
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research, including advertising research, 
and he is author of Beginning Statistics. 


ROM the title of this book, one 

might expect to be treated to a 
broad vista of techniques, evaluations, 
and conclusions concerning consumer 
research. Instead, the writings are 
largely oriented in the direction of 
qualitative Motivation Research. The 
book is another of the ubiquitous com- 
pilations of readings assembled from 
other publications, in this case, about 
half the sources being in places less 
accessible than the usual journals. As 
is so often true of such selections, they 
are uneven in length, breadth, and 
quality. Few of them provide adequate 
data to support the psychologizing in 
which their original authors indulge. 

Although the editor groups the 20 
selections into four sections, there are 
no introductory, transitional, or inte- 
grating comments for the sections or 
articles, After a short introduction by 
the editor, addressed to buyers of con- 
sumer research, three unrelated papers 
are presented. The first outlines some 
problems encountered by practical op- 
erating people and behavioral scientists 
in dealing with one another. The second 
paper was designed to allay the fears 
laymen have of being unknowingly 
manipulated by social scientists using 
their arcane powers. The third reviews 
some historical data and points to some 
possible future activities and contribu- 
tions by consumer psychologists to the 
study and understanding of human be- 
havior in general. 

Seven selections classified as “Social 
Science Points of View” follow. Some 
have theoretical orientation, others 
seem to consist mostly of a recounting 
of pertinent case histories from the 
social science under consideration. The 
contributions of anthropology, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and economics are out- 
lined, and occasional challenging ideas 
are offered. 

The section devoted to techniques 
consists of only three selections, two 
primarily concerned with projective 


techniques. The first one is very brief, - 


the second, a longer case history re- 
porting the use of a variety of projec- 
tive techniques, all focused on one 


substantive problem area—the tourist 
industry in Hawaii. The third paper 
is again short and deals with one meth- 
od of testing TV commercials. 

The final section is unabashedly 
weighted with success stories, heavily 
flavored with inferential conclusions, 
although a few authors do present some 
data gathered under traditionally stand- 
ardized conditions. The book ends 
with one of its longest offerings—and 
it is pure Dichter. 


Bor a foreword and a preface stress 
the need for interdisciplinary ap- 
proaches and for differing perspectives 
on consumer behavior problems, One 
could hardly disagree. However, even 
though the editor acknowledges the 
impossibility of including all suitable 
articles, it is felt that a wider vari- 
ety of fare might have been served. 
Although the emphasis is on under- 
standing consumer behavior, and this 
might preclude extensive discussions of 
methods of sampling and measuring 
instruments, it is regrettable that more 
attention was not directed to these 
issues especially in the section labeled 
“techniques.” In fact, one deplores the 
lack of data that might support 
many of the interpretations. Several 
selections seem to be little more than 
narrations of interesting cases, qualita- 
tively examined, with small N’s, and 
with a number of possible interpreta- 
tions, but little or no indication of 
their relative importance. Such articles 
may represent the often incisive insights 
of imaginative persons, but they do not 
represent research in its stricter sense. 

Certainly there are evident disadvan- 
tages of a book of readings drawn from 
previous publications. There is the 
need to accept selections more or less 
as they were written, the difficulty of 
obtaining a nice balance of articles for 
optimum emphasis and minimum of 
overlap, and the difficulty of integra- 
tion. Many of the selections by them- 
selves are interesting and hypotheses- 
yielding, but when assembled as a 
volume they do not hang together 
properly. The book can be justified as 
a convenient single source for a num- 
ber of hard-to-obtain articles and as a 
stimulus for research. 
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PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY by James Deese of 
The Johns Hopkins University. 1964 Publication 7x9¥/2 
489 pp. Clothbound List $7.95 


SOME COMMENTS FROM YOUR COLLEAGUES: 
“This is a fine basic text for undergraduate students in 
general psychology or any first course in psychology by 
whatever name. The language is appropriate to the 
level of undergraduates and the essential scholarliness, 
while superior, does not go beyond reasonable expect- 
ance for first year college students. The author covers 
extremely well the areas of learning, intelligence, lan- 
guage, motivation, and attitude. I recommend this 
highly.” 

—Max Siegel, Brooklyn College 


“Presents a good overview of the domain of psychology 
with sufficient detail to provide beginning students with 
a structure for organizing further knowledge.” 
—Gerald P. Benson, Colorado State University 


The text is accompanied by the PROGRAMED 
STUDENT GUIDE by Glen D. Jensen of DePaul 
University. 1964 Publication 84x11 211 pp. Paper- 
bound List $3.95 
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. interesting, 


stimulating, 
scholarly and 


productive.... 


AMONG THE MANY CLASS-SIZE ORDERS ... 

Los Angeles State College * Hunter College* Long Beach 
State College* Alabama State College* University of 
Nevada * Tulane University * University of Washington * 
Concord College* DePaul University*Arizona State 
University * University of Alberta* University of Cali- 
fornia * Loyola College * Queens College * Roosevelt Uni- 
versity * University of Alabama * California State College 
(Pennsylvania) *University of Kentucky* The Johns 
Hopkins University * Florida Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal University * Colorado State University*San Fran- 
cisco State College * Kansas State University of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Science * Pacific University * University 
of Toledo*Chicago Teachers College* University of 
Hawaii* University of South Dakota* California State 
College* Gettysburg College* York University * Western 
Reserve University*San Diego State College * Georgia 
Southern College* University of Pittsburgh * University 
of the South. 

Send for your examination copy now. Write to: 
Arthur B. Conant * Department X1 

Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 

150 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 02111 
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By and For the People 


Ernest Harms and Paul Schreiber (Eds.) 
Handbook of Counseling Techniques. New York: Macmillan, 1964. 


Pp. vii + 506. $12.00. 


Reviewed by Rogert S. WALDROP 


Ernest Harms, the first editor, is 
quite familiar to CP’s readers; his 
work both as editor and as author 
has often been reported in these pages. 
His co-editor, Paul Schreiber, is Direc- 
tor of the School of Social Work at 
Hunter College, and is widely known 
for his publications on juvenile delin- 
quency. The reviewer, Robert Waldrop, 
served for nine years as Director of 
Vocational Counseling in the Veterans 
Administration’s Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery before moving the 
few miles to his present position as 
Professor of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. He serves as 
chairman of the University’s Training 
Program in Mental Health Psychology 
and pursues his research interests in vo- 
cational choice. A past president of two 
APA divisions—Counseling and Public 
Service—he has served continuously for 
10 years on the Council of Represent- 
atives. 


Ez SOMETHING like 50 years psy- 
chologists concerned with counseling 
have been organizing knowledge about 
the psychological processes, methods 
and techniques involved in this func- 
tion, Periodically a summarizing pub- 
lication emerges. This book is one 
such. It also organizes the functions 
of counseling, but with a focus on prac- 
tice settings and problems. 

The title of the book is somewhat 
misleading in that it is not a handbook 
in the usual sense; it is not a manual 
or a guidebook. What the reader finds 
here is a collection of personal views 
of practitioners of counseling in many 
different settings. It is not a theoretical 
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or research-oriented presentation of 
counseling. It is a panoramic sampling 
of counseling as practiced in diverse 
settings and involving disparate prob- 
lems, not a thorough and scholarly 
discussion of the function. It is an 
overview of a general function belong- 
ing to no particular discipline, not a 
discussion or review of a professional 
specialty. It is a compilation of descrip- 
tions by individuals who, through long 
practice, have developed certain tech- 
niques to meet the problems encount- 
ered in their particular work settings. 
It is not a guidebook on techniques or 
processes or methodology of counseling. 

This collection of 35 articles, appar- 
ently written for this publication, covers 
a wide variety of topics. These are 
organized under five major headings: 
Children and Youth; Family and Com- 
munity; Employment and Vocation; Re- 
ligions; and Special Problems. Under 
the latter heading the reader will find 
discussions of Hospital, Probation and 
Parole, Nursing, and Legal Counseling 
and Counseling of older adults, to name 
five of the nine papers in this section. 
These sections are preceeded by the 
authors two-page introduction, by a 
chapter on historical background and 
by another on basic principles of coun- 
seling. 

Based on the employment setting 
and the subject matter of the article, 
the reviewer classified the contributors 
as follows: 9 psychologists (by virtue 
of their being listed in the APA Direc- 
tory, 1963), 9 administrators of com- 
munity agencies (judging from the titles 
used), 4 educators, 4 social workers, 
3 theologians, 2 attorneys, 1 physician, 
1 nurse, and | criminologist. 


In the brief introductory section the 
authors set forth the purpose of the 
collection of papers as “. . . it seemed 
important and timely to assemble a 
representative series of articles which 
could serve as descriptions and refer- 
ences for the student in any of the 
allied professions involved in counsel- 
ing, for the worker engaged in a par- 
ticular branch of counseling who wanted 
to inform himself of other areas of the 
field, and for the general reader who, 
either as a prospective consumer or an 
intelligent layman in the community, 
wanted to gain some better understand- 
ing and knowledge of counseling in all 
its ramifications." 

The book falls considerably short on 
several counts of this ambitious goal. 
'The student, the worker and the lay- 
man will be shortchanged, at least 
with respect to psychology. For ex- 
ample, of the past seventeen presidents 
of the APA Division of Counseling 
Psychology only one, E. G. Williamson, 
is indexed. Many other psychologists, 
prominent for their research and writ- 
ing in counseling, are conspicuous by 
the absence of their names from the 
index. Clinical psychologist is indexed, 
but not counseling psychologist or coun- 
seling psychology. What is true for psy- 
chology seems to be true also for the 
fields of sociology and cultural anthro- 
pology. Thus those for whom the col- 
lection was prepared do not really have 
a "representative series of articles." 

A further flaw in the realization of 
the stated purpose lies in the fact that 
there is no composite listing of refer- 
ences cited by the various writers. In 
fact, many of their references are not 
even indexed, so the reader 
search article by article for documen- 
tation. The serious student and earnest 
worker will be aware of a further de- 
ficiency, namely the lack of any clear 
theoretical or research orientation in 
the articles. 

The reader searching for a definition 
is likely to pursue his goal with con- 
fusion ending in frustration. There are 
four different definitions of counseling 
indexed. Still other definitions of coun- 
seling are present but not indexed, in- 
cluding one in the introduction. The 
reader all but reaches a state of des- 
pair as he tries to untangle guidance- 


must 
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counselor from clinical psychologist, 
as he seeks to distinguish group counsel- 
ing from mass-counseling—which really 
seems in some articles more like psycho- 
therapy—and attempts to separate per- 
sonnel guidance from employee-counsel- 


ing. 


Ya THIS is a publication possessing 
some real merit and it deserves serious 
study by counselors in all disciplines. 
Most readers, whatever their discipline, 
will profit from the fresh, live, personal 
touch of the authors who obviously 
write with the authority of training 
and experience. No one will read any 
sizable portion without the clear rec- 
ognition that counseling is indeed an 
endeavor common to many professions. 
Such a realization for psychologists 
could well be the basis for a fresh look 
at this specialty. The result might be 
a salubrious revision of professional 
thinking, teaching and curricular de- 
velopment, 

There is a broader and more central 
message in this heterogeneous collection 
than that declared by the authors. There 
will be few members of any profes- 
sional group who will read these articles 
without being provoked to thought 
about the significance of the collection 
for him and his discipline. Such will 
be especially true for counseling psy- 
chologists in the light of developments 
over the past few years in the Division 
of Counseling Psychology, and against 
the background of the recently re- 
leased proceedings of the Conference 
on the Professional Preparation of 
Counseling Psychologists. The net effect 
of the book may well be the polariza- 
tion of the professional position with 
respect to counseling. On the one hand, 
if the counseling function is as general 
as portrayed, then it can hardly be a 
specialty at all and is therefore doomed 
to fade away into the vast darkness 
of history. On the other hand such 
ubiquity indicates some essence worthy 
of note and obliges each profession to 
develop optimally those techniques ap- 
propriate for it, thus perhaps ushering 
in a new day of an even more effective 
specialization. 


Know and Then Do 


Don C. Charles 


Psychology of the Child in the Class- 
room. New York: Macmillan, 
1964. Pp. ix + 86. $1.50. 


Reviewed by Raten L. DUKE 


The author, Don C. Charles, received 
his PhD from the University of Ne- 
braska and since 1951 has been at Iowa 
State University where he is now Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Chairman of 
the University Honors Program. He is 
co-author, with Warren Baller, of Psy- 
chology of Human Growth and Devel- 
opment (CP, June 1963, 8, 246). The 
reviewer, Ralph L. Duke, received his 
PhD from the University of Maryland 
in the field of human development. He 
taught for a while in Educational Psy- 
chology at the University of Texas and 
is at present Professor of Education at 
the University of Delaware. He is co- 
author, with Phillips and DeVault, of 
Psychology at Work in the Elementary 
School Classroom (1960). 


His BOOK, a paperback, is one of 

three titles currently constituting 
The Psychological Foundations of Edu- 
cation Series, edited by Victor H. Noll. 
The series, according to the editor “.... 
is designed to provide a deeper exami- 
nation of specific areas which are not 
given thorough treatment in many com- 
prehensive textbooks now in use.” While 
it is not the intent of this reviewer to 
review the series, it will be helpful that 
the reader know that this book is one 
in a series; even though it must be 
judged on its own merits, its ultimate 
contribution can be ascertained only in 
this context. 

The purpose of the book, according 
to the author, is twofold, namely; 1) 
to impress upon the elementary school 
teacher the importance for her success 
of her knowledge about and understand- 
ing of the child in the classroom, and 
2) to provide suggestions to the teacher 
as to how she can use this knowledge 
and understanding to the advantage of 
the child. 
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The author presents the point of view 
that a good teacher deals with the child 
as a learner, and that his learning will 
be more effective when 1) the teacher 
knows about the age group she is teach- 
ing, 2) she is aware of the range of 
behavior of children in the group she 
is teaching, and 3) she understands each 
child as an individual. He then presents 
the materials which constitutes the 
knowledge about the child a teacher 
should possess. 

This material is divided into five 
parts, namely; 1) Motivation: Why 
Children Learn, 2) Physical Character- 
istics and School Behavior, 3) Children’s 
Abilities, 4) Children as Social Crea- 
tures, and 5) Personality and Adjust- 
ment. 

Each part contains a general intro- 
duction to the major topic, and this is 
followed by a discussion of selected sub- 
topics. In the part dealing with moti- 
vation, for example, the author presents 
a general discussion of the motivational 
process and then identifies and discusses 
four sub-topics which constitutes the 
characteristics of the process: 1) moti- 
vation as a channeler of energy, 2) 
sources of needs and motives, 3) mo- 
tives in the school, and 4) self-esteem 
as motive. The remaining parts of the 
book are presented in a similar manner. 

The author uses case histories to illus- 
trate behavioral instances and psycholog- 
ical principals involved. This technique 
is used to convey his suggestions to 
teachers regarding the how of using 
knowledge about children. 

It is the opinion of the reviewer that 
the materials constituting the knowledge 
about the behavior of children takes on 
the form of a précis. This, then, consti- 
tutes a limitation of the usefulness of 
the book, The reader of a précis needs 
to have wide knowledge of basic psy- 
chological concepts and principles in 
order to give meaning to the discussions. 
The book could be useful to the reader, 
however, if he uses it to test his knowl- 
edge and beliefs about human behavior. 
If the book serves as an incentive to the 
reader to “refer back to” basic research 
findings for clarification and deeper un- 
derstandings of psychological concepts 
and principles it will perform an im- 
portant function. 


F 
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Careers and Concatenations 


David V. Tiedeman and Robert P. O’Hara 


Career Development: Choice and Adjustment. New York: College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1963, Pp vii + 108. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Jonn O. Crires 


The first author, David V. Tiedeman, 
received his EdD from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1949 and has taught at Har- 
vard almost steadily since that time; he 
was away from Cambridge during 
1963-64 when he was a Fellow at the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Be- 
havioral Sciences. He has written widely 
and in many fields. The second author, 
Robert P. O'Hara received his 1958 
EdD also from Harvard and since then 
has been at Boston College School of 
Education where he is now Associate 
Professor. The reviewer, John Crites, is 
a product of Columbia University where 
he worked with Donald Super, and is 
now Associate Professor of Psychology 
and Director of Counselor Training at 
the State University of Iowa. He holds 
the ABEPP diploma in counseling psy- 
chology and is co-author with Super, 
of Vocational Development: A Frame- 
work for Research. Also he has in prog- 
ress another book, Vocational Psychol- 
ogy, to be published by McGraw-Hill 
in 1965. 


HEN Eli Ginzberg, a Columbia 

economist of Freudian persua- 
sions, told an assemblage of guidance 
counselors, student personnel workers, 
and vocational psychologists at the an- 
nual convention of the American Person- 
nel and Guidance Association in 1952 
that they had no explicit theory of career 
decision-making, he opened a Pandora’s 
box of speculation about vocational 
choice and development which, unfor- 
tunately, has as yet not been shut. It 
is unfortunate because not only has 
theory construction far out-stripped solid 
empirical research in vocational psy- 
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chology, but also it has proceeded in 
a naive and unsystematic fashion, with 
little regard for the principles which 
philosophers of science have formulated 
for such enterprises. Ginzberg’s admoni- 
tion has turned out to be a hollow one: 
it set the task but failed to specify the 
ground rules. 

Tiedeman and O'Hara appear to be 
dimly aware of this pitfall, when, in 
the Foreword to their monograph on 
career development, they disclaim any 
intention of formulating a "theory," 
preferring to call it a “concatenation 
of concepts,” but a few pages further 
on, in a discussion of their assumptions 
about experience, cognition, and lan- 
guage, they make the following state- 
ment: "In writing a theory of career 
development, then, we must . . .” Here, 
and elsewhere throughout their essay, 
the authors accept Ginzberg's challenge, 
but, like their many predecessors, they 
fail to meet it, for several reasons, Fore- 
most among these is their commitment 
to an existential analysis of career de- 
velopment that accomplishes little more 
than to obscure their unique and sig- 
nificant contributions with a penumbra 
of surplus meaning. Thus they define 
the central concepts of their theory in 
such a way that they are practically 
untranslatable into operational terms, 
viz., "Career development refers to those 
aspects of the unbroken flow of a per- 
son's experience that are of relevance 
to his fashioning of an identity ‘at 
work’” and “Ego-identity is the accum- 
ulating meaning one forges about him- 
self as he wrestles with his meeting with 
society." 

Equally important as a shortcoming 
in Tiedeman and O'Hara's theory-build- 


ing is their elliptical logic, which is 
most apparent in their attempts to re- 
late career development to other frames 
of reference. Three examples stand out: 
“Attention is the joint activity of think- 
ing and acting in relation to purpose. 
Therefore, attention is one of the sub- 
jects of consideration in career develop- 
ment"; *Meanings both limit one's being 
and protect that being from onslaught 
from out there. Quite evidently, then, 
these articulated premises of existence 
are highly relevant to a science of career 
development"; and, “Each life is unique, 
however, and so is the particular citi- 
zenry of the world in which one lives 
at any instant. Hence, one must under- 
stand the psyche to understand voca- 
tional development.” In each of these 
statements the minor premise has been 
omitted, the consequences being that 
the validity of the authors’ inferences 
cannot be evaluated logically, and, 
therefore, it cannot be determined 
whether their theory is either as inter- 
nally “consistent or as parsimonious as 
it should be. 

Effective communication of their 
theory represents another major stum- 
bling block for the authors. In fact, 
their penchant for literary allusions, 
complex terminology, and sometimes 
pretentious phraseology as well as their 
difficulty with syntax at critical points 
in their exposition may account, at least 
in part, for the other shortcomings of 
their theory. Neither the explication of 
concepts nor the explanation of deci- 
sion-making is furthered by such expres- 
sions as "there is another centroid to 
be considered in the vast swarm of 
meanings available" and “Meanings are 
the outposts of existence, so to speak." 
For a theory to be useful, its concepts 
and propositions must be formulated in 
the language of the scientist, not the 
philosopher, otherwise they cannot be 
defined or tested empirically. Although 
they follow it only infrequently, Tiede- 
man and O'Hara would presumably 
agree with this principle. They write: 
“We trust that the value of our con- 
catenation will lie in the stimulation of 
investigation of its implications." 


Tu AUTHORS begin their mono- 
graph with sections on philosophical 
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You will want to examine these important 


new Wiley books in Psychology . . . 


NEUROSIS AND TREATMENT 


A Holistic Theory 


By the late ANDRAS ANGYAL. Edited by E. 
HANFMANN and R. M. JONES, both of Brandeis 
University. A book that the author himself considered 
his main contribution to literature on neurosis, Neu- 
rosis and Treatment features: the systematic state- 
ment of the theory of neurosis and of therapy in a well 
worked-out holistic framework—a theoretical formu- 
lation of psychological health, and of the process by 
which neurosis originates—description of the total 
course of therapy, and factors necessarily present in 
the effective changing of attitudes. The book is 
unique for the insight it provides into both theoreti- 
cal and practical issues. 1965. Approx. 400 pages. 
Prob. $8.50. 


MENTAL HEALTH OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL WORKER 


A Detroit Study 


By ARTHUR KORNHAUSER, Wayne State Uni- 
versity; with the collaboration of OTTO M. REID. 
Reports on an intensive study devoted to the psy- 
chological effects of machine industry on working 
people. It not only assesses and compares the mental 
health of men at higher and lower skill levels, but also 
inquires into the job characteristics and personal 
characteristics that contribute to both favorable and 
unfavorable effects. Such “intangibles” as the facts of 
unchallenging routine jobs—passive, goalless orienta- 
tions to life—frustrating failure to achieve the goals 
of “success” instilled by our culture are viewed by the 
author as problems for society as a whole, and treated 
as such, 1965. Approx. 368 pages. $7.95. 


QUICK CALCULUS 
A Short Manual of Self Instruction 


By DANIEL KLEPPNER and NORMAN RAM- 
SEY, both of Harvard University. Incorporating sev- 
eral concepts from programmed teaching, Quick 
Calculus affords the psychologist an opportunity to 
leam—on his own—differential and integral calculus 
in a minimum of time. It is designed to be used by 
those who require knowledge of calculus for the pur- 
suit of their particular subject, e.g., psychology. 1965. 
Approx. 224 pages. Prob. $1.95. 


New SCIENCE EDITIONS 
Paperbacks... 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CRIME 


By DAVID ABRAHAMSEN, M.D. Basing his 
findings on intensive research and many case histories, 
the author considers personality, family tension, and 
psychosomatic disorders in the evolution of the crim- 
inal. $1.95 (Jan. 65). 


A BEHAVIOR SYSTEM 

By CLARK L. HULL. An illuminating examina- 
tion of such phenomena as trial-and-error learning, 
discrimination learning, problem solving, spatial and 
serial learning, and conflict behavior. $2.25 (Jan. ’65). 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHARACTER 
DEVELOPMENT 


By ROBERT F. PECK and ROBERT J. HAVIG- 
HURST. Deals with the development of moral char- 
acter in a group of American children. The study 
was made with a wide variety of psychological meth- 
ods. $1.45 (Jan. '65). 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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considerations and four case studies of 
career development, which they analyze 
with reference to the vocational choice 
process, personality, interests, self-evalua- 
tions, and the "interpenetration of aware- 
ness gained from experiencing life's dis- 
continuities.” The parts of their theory 
which appear to have the greatest prom- 
ise for generating future research, how- 
ever, are those in the following sections 
on "Differentiation and integration: the 
mechanisms of career development” and 
“Observation and career, which out- 
line the steps involved in solving the 
problem of career choice and which de- 
lineate the characteristics of and stages 
in the work history from early adoles- 
cence to late adulthood. The concepts 
that the authors use to describe these 
phenomena, such as the exploration of 
sareer goals and the kinds of positions 
a person holds in the course. of his life, 
* are more easily defined empirically than 
those found elsewhere in their theory, 
like the “interpenetration of awareness” 
concept. 

In short, it would seem that the heu- 
ristic value of Tiedeman and O'Hara's 
theory lies not in their existential inter- 
pretations of career development but in 
their careful and detailed analyses of 
the decision-making and work processes. 
Their potential contribution to the fill- 
ing of the theoretical lacuna noted by 
Ginzberg would seem to be more in this 


area of conceptualization and research 
than any other, 


Irrational Man, 
Rational Society? 


Arthur O. Lovejoy 


Reflections on Human Nature. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1961. Pp. vi + 275. $4.75. 


. Reviewed by Lewis E. Haun 


The author, the late Arthur Onckon 
Lovejoy, was, at the time of his death 
in 1962, Professor Emeritus of Philoso- 
phy at Johns Hopkins University. He 
was born in Berlin of an American 
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father and a German mother and was 
brought to the United States when he 
was a child. He received the master's 
degree under James at Harvard and 
taught at Stanford, the University of 
Missouri and Washington University as 
well as at Johns Hopkins, where he 
joined the faculty in 1910, remaining 
there until his retirement at the age 
of 65. His last books were written just 
before his death and after he had be- 
come blind. The reviewer, Lewis E. 
Hahn, is Research Professor of Philoso- 
phy at Southern Illinois University. He 
has taught at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, at Princeton, Washing- 
ton University, and the University of 
Missouri, where, upon taking his first 
full-time teaching position in 1936, he 
was assigned an ancient desk which he 
was assured had been used by Lovejoy 
himself. He is a Past President of the 
Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology and present Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the American Philosophical As- 
sociation. 


HE late Professor Arthur O. Love- 

joy, dean of American historians 
of ideas, seems to me preeminently 
sound in holding that "there are few 
more important things to know about 
a writer than what his express view or 
his tacit but controlling assumptions 
concerning human nature and its domi- 
nant motives were, or to know about 
a period than what ideas on these sub- 
jects were prevalent in it" (p. 13). 
There are, he notes, many works on the 
history of the idea of God but none 
on the history of the idea of man; 
and there is an immense body of 
learned writing on changes of taste in 
literary styles and in other arts but 
no comparable investigation of the more 
important theme of changes of taste in 
human character. In this volume of 
lectures, originally delivered on the 
Cooper Foundation at Swarthmore Col- 
lege in 1941, he does not attempt to set 
forth a general theory of human nature. 
Rather 1) he surveys with his usual 
perspicacity primarily the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century conceptions of 
the desires that motivate human be- 
havior and outlines their implications 
for economics, politics, and ethics; and 


2) he sets forth in provocative fashion 
some of his own observations and ideas 
on this subject along with some psycho- 
logical theorems which seem to him 
"unfamiliar and of high importance— 
namely, the distinction between ter- 
minal and adjectival values and the 
peculiarly complex character of the in- 
fluence exercised by man’s self-con- 
sciousness upon his affective and ap- 
petitive life” (p. v). 


T. coNTRADICTION to Carl Becker's 
The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth- 
Century Philosophers Lovejoy denies, 
with impressive documentation, that 
most, or even the most typical and 
influential of the eighteenth-century 
philosophers subscribed to the doc- 
trines that 1) man is by nature good, 
and 2) “ʻis capable, guided solely by 
the light of reason and experience, of 
perfecting the good life on earth’ ” (p. 
53). In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, he asserts, man was charac- 
teristically described as 
tuated always by non-rational motives 

. and yet as always inwardly and 
incorrigibly assured that his motives 
were rational” (p. 37). Accordingly 
Madison and the other chief framers 
of the American Constitution had the 


“a being ac- 


task of constructing “a rational scheme 
of government, in which the general 
good will be realized, without presup- 
posing that the individuals who exer- 
cise ultimate political power will be 
severally actuated in their use by ra- 
tional motives, or primarily solicitous 
about the general good” (p. 38). Their 
problem as they conceived it, accord- 
ing to Lovejoy, was not chiefly one of 
political ethics but of practical psychol- 
ogy, one of predicting what citizens 
would do, supposing that certain gov- 
ernmental mechanisms were or were 
not established. They attempted to con- 
struct an ideal political society largely 
through 1) reliance upon the method 
of counterpoise to balance and neutral- 
ize conflicting special interests to make 
them subservient to the public inter- 
est, and 2) knowledge, as John Adams 
has it, “ ‘of the means of actively con- 
ducting, controlling, and regulating the 
emulation and ambition of its citizens’ ” 
(p. 199). 
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John{G. Peatman 


INTRODUCTION TO 
APPLIED STATISTICS 


now in its second, successful year 
. widely acclaimed by behavioral scientists 


“Effectively presents the statistical techniques most commonly used 
by psychologists and behavioral scientists. . . . In a field where there 
has been a proliferation of such efforts, INTRODUCTION TO APPLIED 
SrATISTICS has many merits. , , . An outstanding virtue of the 
book is the profuse use of interesting illustrative data, not pre- 
sented in a perfunctory manner but with a genuine concern for 
the real problems of research. Special efforts have been taken to 
make it possible for the user to locate, understand, and use relevant 
material. The Table of Contents is not only detailed, but each 
chapter begins with an outline of the ensuing contents. A glossary of 
symbols, conventions, and important definitions is included. 'The 
author has taken pains to avoid sacrificing accuracy in attempting 
to write clearly for students with no college mathematics, and, for 
the most part, has been unusually successful. . . . A valuable addi- 
tion to the library of the teacher of statistics in the behavioral 
sciences." Eric F. Gardner in Contemporary Psychology 


HARPER & ROW, PUBLISHERS 
49 EAST 33d ST, NEW YORK 10016 
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Basic for Lovejoy's conception of mo- 
tivation is the pleasantness or unpleas- 
antness attaching to ideas or what he 
calls *hedonic susceptibility in the ex- 
periencing subject to the idea of a 
state-of-things" (p. 71); and in terms 
of this phenomenon he distinguishes two 
types of motivation: 1) desire for ends 
of action (terminal values), and 2) 
desire for qualities or adjectives as per- 
former or agent (adjectival values). 
Self-consciousness he judges to be the 
principal differentia of man, and he de- 
plores its frequent neglect by psycholo- 
gists, arguing that to publish a book on 
human nature without even mentioning 
its fundamental generic peculiarity is 
like providing an edition of Hamlet 
without Hamlet (p. 108). 

Lovejoy's study, with its detailed and 
perceptive comment on literally thous- 
ands of books and passages, sheds fresh 
light not merely on the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century themes upon which 
it centers but also on certain contem- 
porary problems of philosophy and psy- 
chology. 


Conforming 
Individualists 


Ferdynand Zweig 


The Student in the Age of Anxiety. 
New York: The Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1964. Pp. xvi + 224. 
$5.50. 


Reviewed by Donain E. SUPER 


The author, Ferdynand Zweig, studied 
law and economics at the University 
of Cracow, Poland, and at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. During World War I 
he was an economic advisor to General 
Sikorski and a lecturer to the war-time 
Polish Faculty of Law at Oxford. Since 
the end of the war he has devoted 
himself to the study of British working 
classes. His books include The British 
Worker, Men in the Pits, and Economic 
Ideas: A Study of Historical Perspec- 
tives. The reviewer, Donald E. Super, 
the well-known counseling psychologist, 


de 


reports himself to have been a “genuine 
undergraduate" at Oxford University, 
receiving a BA and an MA there before 
coming to Columbia University for his 
PhD. He is now and for some time 
has been Professor of Psychology and 
Education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia. He is author of The Psychology 
of Careers and Appraising Vocational 
Fitness. 


wae Americans contrast pri- 

vate, church-related, and state uni- 
versities, Englishmen and Scots make an 
equally important distinction. between 
Oxbridge and Redbrick universities. But 
the British contrast is even greater than 
ours, is perhaps most like the contrast 
between Ivy League and state institu- 
tions in this country. In both countries 
the distinction once had 
value than substantive; in both countries 
the democratization of higher education 
is transforming the élite universities, 
and in both countries important ques- 
tions are being asked concerning the 
changing nature of the student bodies 
in the élite institutions and the effects 
of these changes on the differences and 
similarities between the old élite and 
the newer popular universities. 

In Great Britain the interest in the 
question has been widespread. The 
Daily Herald therefore provided sup- 
port to the author of this book, who 
had already written a number of books 
on economics and particularly on the 
life and labor of people in various walks 
of life, so that he might make a study 
of the origins, status, aspirations, and 
attitudes of students in an old and in 
a newer university. Oxford was selected 
as the élite institution, Manchester as 
the Redbrick university. 

Students were selected on a random 
basis, from rosters, and interviews were 
requested in a letter mailed to the stu- 
dent's residence. About 100 students in 
each university cooperated, in each case 
about a 60 per cent sample. The sample 
included graduate as well as under- 
graduate students, women as well as 
men. The result of such a sampling 
procedure is that some groups are too 
small to serve as a basis for generaliza- 
tion, for example, five first and second 


more snob 


year students, a total of 11 women of 
whom two were graduate students, in 
the Oxford sample. Despite this fact, 
conclusions are drawn concerning these 
categories of students. Conclusions are 
drawn, in other instances, with no ob- 
vious or even implicit basis, for exam- 
ple; *I found some of the girl students 
most intelligent . . ." (p. 5). One can 
hardly quarrel with the likelihood that 
this is true, at Oxford and elsewhere, 
but how many are "some" (especially 
when N=11), and how is intelligence 
judged in an interview? 

Lack of refinement in psychological 
methods is revealed. in other contexts, 
also. Zweig uses a “Self-Evaluation 
Test," consisting of 18 questions each 
of which is treated individually, and 
of other questions as to the stability 
of these traits, the relative importance 
of values, etc. No psychometric meth- 
ods are used, despite the term "test," 
and no questions are raised concerning 
the capacity of the individual to judge 
the stability of his own traits. Further- 
more, the fact that personality is in part 
a reflection of its social context is re- 
ported as a novel and important dis- 
covery: *A whole psychological theory 
could be built around these contentions. 
I think I involuntarily stumbled upon 
something very important which would 


be a correction to the usual classifica- 
tion of types in psychology" (p. 153). 


D sprre these theoretical and meth- 
odological defects this survey of stu- 
dents’ backgrounds, atti- 
tudes, and activities at Oxford and 
Manchester has much in it of value for 
the discriminating reader. Students do 
feel under pressure to achieve, they feel 
exhausted by the end of term, they 
consider the long vacation largely a 
waste (not so the six weeks at Christ- 
mas and Easter), they strive to be dif- 
ferent but “the Oxford student loves 
the things which he ought to love and 
hates the things which he ought to 
hate. He definitely sides with the 
angels.” There are informative passages 
on attitudes toward Russia and the 
USA, on family relations in the upper 
class student at Oxford and in the lower 
middle and lower class students there 


aspirations, 
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THEORIES OF COUNSELING 


Edited by BUFORD STEFFLRE, Michigan 
State University. 

Off Press 

Describes the four theories of coun- 
seling most widely used today: 1) the 
client centered theory; 2) the be- 
havioral theory; 3) the vocational 
trait and factory theory; and 4) adap- 
tations of psychoanalytic methods. 
The theories are presented by recog- 
nized experts in the field. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
Third Edition 


By CLIFFORD T. MORGAN, University 
of California, Santa Barbara. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Psychology. 640 pages, 
$8.95. 

This extensively revised edition of 
a very successful psychology text 
presents a broad perspective of physi- 
ological psychology. Primarily con- 
cerned with what takes place in two 
general systems: the nervous system 
and the internal environment. 


THE MENTALLY RETARDED CHILD 
A Psychological Approach 


By HALBERT B. ROBINSON, University 
of North Carolina; and NANCY M. 
ROBINSON, Murdoch Center. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Psychology. 640 pages, 
$2.95. 

Provides the student with a varied 
broad-based approach to understand- 
ing the mentally retarded child. The 
field is approached from the stand- 
point of etiology, psychological the- 
ory, behavioral evaluation and test- 
ing, and practical, everyday problems. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By PAUL F. SECORD and CARL W. 
BACKMAN, both of the University of 
Nevada. 550 pages, $8.50. 

A contemporary view of social psy- 
chology that accurately reflects the 
empirical research in the field and 
integrates the views of both psy- 
chologists and sociologists. Major the- 
oretical formulation associated with 
each of the areas of social psychology 
is presented. 


HUMAN FACTORS ENGINEERING 


By ERNEST J. McCORMICK, Occupa- 
tional Research Center, Purdue Uni- 
versity. 704 pages, $12.50. 

In this nontechnical and profusely il- 
lustrated book the author surveys the 
field of human factors in the design 
of man-machine systems, equipment, 
products, and other items and facili- 
ties used by human beings. He offers 
an integrated treatment of a wide 
range of human factors topics, includ- 
ing the results of pertinent research. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF INDUSTRIAL 
BEHAVIOR 


Second Edition 


By HENRY CLAY SMITH, Michigan 
State University. 416 pages, $7.50. 
Thoroughly revised to reflect the 
volume of research accomplished in 
the field in recent years, this well- 
organized and very readable book 
clarifies the human problems of 
modern industry and discusses the 
psychologist’s solutions to them. 
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PERSONNEL TESTING 


By ROBERT GUION, Bowling Green 
State University. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Psychology. Available in March. 


This book is fundamentally concerned 
with employment problems and with 
the implications of psychological test- 
ing methods to those problems. It 
presents the basic principles of men- 
tal measurement as they apply to 
personnel testing programs in indus- 
try. These principles are applied to 
the measurement of criteria—job per- 
formance, etc.—as well as to tests 
used in the prediction of performance. 


FUNDAMENTAL STATISTICS IN 
PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 
Fourth Edition 


By J. P. GUILFORD, University of 
Southern California. McGraw-Hill Se- 
ries in Psychology. Available in 
March. 


This widely-used practical approach 
to statistics in psychology and educa- 
tion acquaints the student with the 
assumptions and techniques of statis- 
tical analysis and methods of test de- 
velopment. The new edition reflects 
the changed emphases in the needs 
for statistical methods of different 
kinds and also the rapid development 
of new, useful methods in the past 
ten years. 


ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY: 
Understanding Behavior Disorders 


By JACK R. STRANGE, Southern Meth- 
odist University. Available in April. 


Here is an elementary survey of the 
field of abnormal psychology designed 
for the undergraduate student with 
limited background in the field. Pre- 
vious knowledge of the subject is not 
necessary for an understanding of the 
material. The text is written in a clear 
and interesting expository style and 
is readily comprehensible. 


and at Manchester, and sex on the 
campus, even at Oxford, is not what 
the daily papers would lead one to 
believe in England or in America. The 
liberal arts student flounders in a world 
in which his future is unclear, unlike 
that of his scientific fellow student, and 
as an upperclassman he wishes counsel- 
ing began with freshman planning rather 
than with graduation. 

Despite the paradox of Oxford that 


the leisurely gentleman is forced to rush 
around all day, Zweig writes with the 
pleasant perspective and manner of the 
early nineteenth century scholar, as, 
apropos of what is learned during vaca- 
tion employment, “I regretted that I 
had not time to investigate this amus- 
ing topic further.” It may not be very 
good psychology, but it is generally good 
observation and informative writing, 
complete with nicely turned phrases. 


Psychologists and Systems 


David O. Ellis and Fred J. Ludwig 


Systems Philosophy. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1962. Pp. 
xi + 387. $13.00. Text Edition, $9.75. 


Reviewed by NicHoraAs A. Bonn, Jr. 


David Ellis, the first author, is a mathe- 
matician, who has taught at the Uni- 
versity of Florida and has worked at 
Rand Corporation and at Litton Indus- 
tries. At present he is Chief, Systems 
and Applications Engineering, in the 
Chemistry and Life Sciences Research 
Center of Melpar, Inc. The second 
author, Fred J. Ludwig, is at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona where he is working 
toward his PhD in anthropology. He 
is also Staff Scientist at Fort Huachuca 
and formerly was on the staff of Litton 
Industries. The reviewer, Nicholas A. 
Bond, Jr., is Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology at Sacramento State College. 
He received his PhD in experimental 
psychology from Southern California in 
1955 and stayed there for several years 
as a member of the Electronics Per- 
sonnel Research Group. In 1959 he 
joined Dunlap and Associates where he 
stayed until 1961 when he went to 
Sacramento, where, among other things, 
he teaches the human factors and psy- 
chometrics course. He is also trying to 
program a computer to compose jokes 


but none of them has been very funny 
yet. 
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EVERAL hundred psychologists are 
S now engaged in work on military 
engineering projects. In many cases, 
their participation is a matter of ex- 
pertise: it makes sense for a vision 
expert to review aircraft displays, or 
for an audition man to worry about 
the discriminability of sonar signals. But 
it is remarkable how many psychologists 
have succeeded in the systems business 
without either a strong hardware back- 
ground or a technical specialty that can 
be immediately exploited. 

This professional compatibility is 
often explained in terms of the “sys- 
tems concept." Psychologists, it is al- 
leged, find it natural to think in a 
systems framework, and this affinity can 
outweigh their occasional ignorance of 
the hardware technology. Well, just 
what is the systems approach? Is it 
genuinely new? And when somebody 
claims to be performing a "systems anal- 
ysis," just what is he doing?" 

The present volume is a good place 
to get the word on big systems. Jointly 
writen by a mathematician and an 
anthropologist, it seeks to provide “... 
a general survey of the subject to the 


scientific generalists and specialists 
evolving the technology." In the re- 
viewers judgment, the book is gen- 
erally successful; it furnishes a realistic 
introduction to a large part of the mil- 
itary systems field, and it does so 
within a rather original format. Most 
of it will be intelligible to the ordinary 
psychologist. 

The authors define a system in terms 
of (1) its inputs, (2) its outputs, (3) 
its phase space or totality of possible 
states, and (4) a descriptive model 
relating the first three items. Within this 
black-box framework, a great number 
of subsidiary notions are briefly intro- 
duced: constraint, system hierarchy, 
suboptimization, feasibility analysis, in- 
formation flow, evolutionary design, 
probabilistic scheduling. The writing 
is usually terse and clear, and the 
authors move rapidly from one topic 
to another; some chapters are only 
three or four pages long. Working 
through this material, the reader may 
feel that systems analysis is basically 
simple, or even simple-minded. What 
could be more logical than to start 
with the mission requirements and to 
proceed through successive stages down 
to fine-structure design? Nevertheless, 
this development model has been ar- 
ticulated only within the last decade, 
and some of the distinctions that seem 
so obvious now had to be "pulled out 
of the ground" and rediscovered many 
times in real systems work. 

A chapter on human subsystems gives 
the major causes of human error and 
offers the conventional comparison be- 
tween man and machine capabilities. A 
few of the statements appear surpris- 
ing at first: for example, “On the level 
of the biochemical tools to sustain life 
. . . ‘blueprintwise’ man is only one or 
two orders of magnitude more complex 
than a bacterium." Such propositions 
should stimulate the reader to seek 
further for the evidence and the quali- 
fications. 


M... than half of the book is taken 
up by a series of appendixes on hypo- 
thetical systems projects. These appen- 
dixes are obviously inspired by real 
military programs of the 1955-62 era, 
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and very little of this material is acces- 
sible in other books. A good range of 
examples is included: a two-man at- 
tack aircraft with nuclear-warhead mis- 
siles, a surveillance complex for a field 
army, a mechanization for in-flight 
emergencies, a lunar vehicle, and many 
others. Information flow appears as a 
principal determinant of gross and fine- 
structure design, and much attentión is 
given to system matrices as a tool for 
specifying computation requirements. 
Insiders will recognize in the aircraft 
example some current realizations (for 
example, the USC-2 Data Link, and 
the synthetic video display showing kill 
probability). 

Judging from these illustrative cases, 
the essence of the systems concept lies 
in the logical clarity of successive stages 
in the design sequence. At each step, 
the systems approach demands that the 
design and other decisions be traceable 
back to the ultimate mission require- 
ments and constraints. So stated, the 
idea seems almost trivial; but again, full 
implementation of the idea is far from 
trivial. 

Among the appendixes is a section on 
electromyographic technique and a dis- 
cussion of the tunnel display concept. 
Both topics are handled in a colorful 
manner, and the reader can see many 
R & D ideas lurking in these few 
pages. A quotation gives some of the 
flavor: “The robot is built in an ap- 
proximate image of man on a larger 
scale. A man occupies a portion of the 
interior of the robot, controls electro- 
myographically the robot’s movements 
with high gain in analogy to his own, 
and utilizes analogous sensory equip- 
ment placed on the robot. Man thus be- 
comes a giant, clearing a forest with 
a few sweeps of his blade.” 

Any reader would notice pet topics 
that the book slights or omits alto- 
gether. There is practically nothing on 
maintainability, Bayes’s Theorem, group 
performance, heuristic programming, 
the ideal observer, the personnel sub- 
system concept, commercial systems, or 
military gaming. But in such a vast 
field many omissions are inevitable. A 
second and perhaps more serious kind 
of limitation is the lack of the ordinary 
instructional props. There are no prac- 

tice problems or projects, the documen- 
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tation is very thin, and in most chapters 
there are no references at all. 

These limitations as a textbook prob- 
ably mean that, for the psychologist, 
the book will serve either as a general 
reference, as a source of proposal ideas, 
or as a supplementary text in a human 
factors course. For this latter use it 
should be especially suitable for those 
intensive courses which are oriented to 
computerized systems. An instructor 
could work up many projects for class 
and for individuals, from the appendix 
material, 

Many CP readers will wonder about 
the eventual role of psychologist in 
systems work. If we take the illustra- 
tions in this book as representative, it 
appears that psychologists can pursue 
many systems problems at the “plain 
English” and performance requirements 
level. But there remains the haunting 
question as to whether the psychologist 
is any better at this “generalist” sort 
of thing than the many other profes- 
sionals who are now engaged in the 
systems field. 


Discrete Steps, 
Continuous Topic 


Celeste McCollough and Loche Van 
Atta 


Statistical Concepts: A Program for 

Self-Instruction. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1963. Pp xv + 367. 
$5.95. 


Reviewed by James R. HAWKER 


The first author, Celeste McCollough, 
took a 1953 PhD at Columbia Uni- 
versity and is now Assistant Professor 
of Psychology at Oberlin. This is her 
first published program of instruction 
but not the first she has done. The 
second author, Loche Van Atta, re- 
ceived his PhD from State College of 
Washington in 1955 and is now Asso- 
ciate Professor of Psychology at Oberlin. 
He is currently doing research in animal 
learning, and in the neurophysiology of 
motivational and emotional states in ani- 


mals. The reviewer, James R. Hawker, 
is Lecturer at the University of Texas 
and Research Psychologist at the nearby 
Austin State School. He took his degree 
at Texas in 1962, wandered of to 
Washburn University and then to the 
University of Pittsburgh before coming 
back to Texas. He has been and is 
interested in human learning, pro- 
grammed instruction and quantitative 
methods. 


HE PRESENT VOLUME is a linearly 
Tae text of 22 lessons con- 
taining a total of 1,603 frames. The 
range of topics covered is generally 
coincident with that taught in the usual 
freshman or sophomore level course, 
and includes descriptive statistics, the 
z, t, and X^ distributions, sampling, 
correlation and regression, probability, 
and basic statistical 
dition, there is a 4l-frame appendix 
reviewing the rectangular coordinate 
system, and there are sets of problems 
accompanying each lesson. The lessons 
were prepared such that each one is 
a fairly discrete instructional unit. in 
itself so that they can be arranged &n 
almost any desired sequence. Preceding 
short introductory 
section indicating the material to be 
covered and specifying what previous 
lessons, if any, are prerequisites for that 
material. 

The book is not a rigorous text in 
statistics, nor is it meant to be. Instead, 
it attempts to provide a general, intu- 
itive understanding of statistics without 
requiring a great deal of computational 
activity or knowledge. This character- 
istic probably results from the fact that 
the program was originally developed 
for students in introductory psychology, 
and was subsequently revised for a 
larger audience. The authors state in 
the preface that, “. . . the text may serve 
as an introduction preceding a formal 
course, an aid to accompany the work 
in such a course, or a review to aid 
in the consolidation of material learned 
in a formal course.” Within this con- 
text, the coverage of material is gen- 
erally sufficient. There are several minor 
points which, while not critical, are 
somewhat bothersome (e.g., failure to 
discuss ratio scales of measurement, 


inference. In ad- 


each lesson is a 
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Paltz, New York. This new book describes some of the infor- 
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MEASURING EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 


by Robert L. Ebel, Michigan State University. This new book is concerned primarily 
with the kinds of tests of educational achievement that school teachers and college 
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with the functions of such tests and the problems that arise in their preparation and 
use. February 1965, approx. 512 pp., $7.95 
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using ordinal data to develop correla- 
tion concepts specific to interval- or 
ratio-scale data), especially since they 
could lead to confusion on the part of 
the student. In addition, while the book 
attempts to be essentially non-technical, 
the authors frequently introduce some 
fairly technical concepts and termi- 
nology which, again, might produce 
some confusion. For example, in dis- 
cussing correlation and regression, no 
instruction is given concerning the actual 
calculation of the correlation or regres- 
sion coefficients (the formulae are not 
even given), or in showing the com- 
ponents making up the equations, yet 
they discuss such topics as the Least 
Squares Principle of fitting the regres- 
sion line and the relation of the corre- 
lation coefficient to the components of 
variance in a set of scores. 

It is also felt that there is some in- 
consistency in the quality of the lessons 
throughout the book; a number of les- 
sons are quite excellent in their cover- 
age and exposition, while others are 
almost superficial. It is especially felt 
that some of the more complex topics 
(e.g. sampling distributions, hypothesis- 
making and -testing) are not covered in 
enough depth while some lessons, such 
as one discussing the use of correla- 
tion to determine reliability and va- 
lidity, are of questionable value and 
could probably have been omitted. 


E TERMS of its effectiveness as a self- 
instructional program, evaluation of the 
book is somewhat difficult since the 
only valid evaluation of a program 
comes from determining how well it 
achieves its objectives with groups of 
students, and this, of course, is an em- 
pirical affair. In general, the frames 
appear well-written and attention-hold- 
ing, although this reviewer feels that 
some lessons cover too much material 
in too few frames. Many of the frames 
are quite long (five or six sentences), 
and require multiple responses (a tab- 
ulation of the instructional frames in 
the first half of the book indicates that 
some 2396 of the frames require three 
or more responses each). While research 
has not definitively indicated the opti- 
mal length or amount of responding per 
frame, there is some evidence that fairly 
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short frames (two or three sentences) 
requiring one or two responses appear 
to be most efficacious in reducing error- 
rate and in providing a more orderly 
progression through a given topic (see 
discussion of this point in Fry, T'eaching 
Machines and Programmed Instruction, 
1963). 

In summary, the present volume lacks 


the rigor and depth to be used as the 
required text in an introductory statistics 
course. However, because it parallels the 
content coverage of many standard texts, 
and because of the relatively independ- 
ent nature of the individual lessons, it 
would appear to have some merit as a 
supplementary text providing for a good 
deal of flexibility in its use. 


A. Step-Child? 


Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Sam D. Sieber 


Organizing Educational Research: An Exploration. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 


Prentice-Hall, 1964. Pp. xi + 113. 


Reviewed by N. L. Gace 


Both authors are in the Department of 
Social Science at Columbia University. 
Paul Lazarsfeld is Quetelet Professor of 
Social Science and Sam D. Sieber is a 
member of the staff of the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research. The reviewer, 
N. L. Gage, is Professor of Educa- 
tion and Psychology at Stanford Uni- 
versity. He is a past president of APA’s 
Division of Educational Psychology, a 
recent President of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association, and was edi- 
tor of the AERA’s Handbook of Research 
on Teaching (CP, Feb. 1964, 9, 49). Also 
he co-edited Readings in the Social Psy- 
chology of Education (CP, Feb. 1964, 
9, 66), 


Boa RESEARCH consists in 
large part of psychological research. 
(Of the 15 most recent presidents of 
the American Educational Research As- 
sociation, all but one have been APA 
members.) So this book about the weak- 
nesses of educational research should 
fascinate members of Division 15 and 
also the many other psychologists at- 
tracted in recent years to the study of 
educational phenomena. 

The unhealthy condition of educa- 
tional research has itself become a sub- 
ject of research. Kenneth Clark's Amer- 
ica's Psychologists showed that educa- 
tional psychologists cared less about, 


had less time for, and did less research 
than almost any other kind of psychol- 
ogist. Robert White's history of educa- 
tional psychology further documented 
the curiously weak state of scientific ac- 
tivity in education. In 1961, a group 
of workers in the Big Ten studied the 
organizational problems of educational 
research, and in 1963, Educational Re- 
search: New Perspectives, edited by Jack 
Culbertson and Stephen Hencley, con- 
tained papers on these problems. Now 
comes this study by Columbia's distin- 
guished research sociologist and one of 
his students. Its 81-item bibliography, 
although incomplete, testifies abun- 
dantly to the anguished concern about 
educational research among thoughtful 
observers of the American scene. 
Commissioned by the College Board’s 
Research Committee, the book first deals 
with such “basic issues” as individual 
versus institute research and the atti- 
tudes of practitioners toward research. 
It then reports an original survey of 
educational research units, tabulating 
them in such breakdowns as research- 
only and research-service units. Then the 
authors analyze the conflict between 
service and research, the career pattern 
in educational research, the research 
climate in schools of education, and the 
problems of dissemination and feedback. 
The text ends with suggestions for im- 
proving relations between educational 
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research and the behavioral sciences, 
making better use of non-university agen- 
cies, strengthening training programs, 
improving research institutes through 
self-surveys, and establishing field test- 
ing and demonstration centers, Three 
appendices contain the survey instru- 
ments, statistics on educational research 
institutes, and brief characterizations of 
illustrative research projects. 

No dean of education or director of 
educational research can afford to over- 
look this book’s pungent remarks on 
these matters. No professor of education 
concerned with the intellectual strength 
of his discipline will wish to ignore these 
authors’ diagnoses and prescriptions. If 
education is important and if research 
ought to help in understanding and im- 
proving it—propositions no one ques- 
tions—this critical essay deserves to be 
read by educational leaders, 


E SUBTITLING their contribution “an 
exploration," the authors correctly sug- 
gest that their subject is not yet closed. 
They did not, for example, evaluate 
the research produced by various types 
of organizations. Their cross-tabulations 
of institute characteristics would have 
meant much more in relation to such 
evaluative criteria. As it is, the authors 
are free to indulge a seeming prejudice 
in favor of institutes like their own Bu- 
reau of Applied Social Research. Expert 
juries could have been asked to rate 
the papers and monographs emanating 
from the various kinds of research in- 
stitute: research or research-service, spe- 
cialized or diversified, own program- 
centered or facilitating, and so on. The 
issue is not whether little or big research 
undertakings are better. Rather, we need 
to understand the indicants and con- 
traindicants of each, according to the 
problems, facilities, and temperaments 
at hand. 

The authors also fail to take account 
of the impact of federal programs, es- 
pecially that of the Cooperative Re- 
search Branch of the U. S. Office of 
Education. These programs have infused 
relatively large doses of money and ideas 
into educational research. Recent cur- 
riculum reform efforts, as Jerrold Zacha- 
rias put it, “have brought together, over 


relatively short periods, large concen- 
trations of talent . . ." The authors dis- 
cuss educational research as if these 
programs had never happened. Yet the 
federal influence is continuing. The new 
Cooperative small contracts program 
will improve doctoral research in edu- 
cation. And the Branch’s new centers 
in various universities may bring about 
a fruitful recombination of research and 
dissemination activities. One of the best 
parts of this book deals with the pres- 
ent differences between research and 
service. But the new centers may change 
these differences. 

Also, the authors overlook the ques- 
tion, Should all candidates for doctor- 
ates in education do a dissertation or 
“field study"? Many EdD’s or PhD's 
in education have no past or future in 
research. Some people think future prac- 
titioners should do something other than 
a research dissertation or “field study,” 
since even the latter often amounts to 
a dissertation. One wishes that the au- 
thors had given thought to this approach 
to improving educational research. It 
would free research-oriented professors 
from the burden of guiding the research 
of graduate students for whom the dis- 
sertation is a strange, traumatic, and 
irrelevant interlude. Exercises like those 
carried out in war colleges, medical 
schools, law schools, and other profes- 
sional schools might well replace the 
dissertation for such students, 

Despite such gaps, Lazarsfeld and 
Sieber have contributed a stimulating 
analysis of one of the most perplexing 
and distressing phenomena in American 
social science. Their book is dotted with 
points of great insight into what ails 
educational research and what should 
be done about it. If well placed men 
pay heed, educational research should 
wax more healthy in the decade ahead. 


in 


As Warren Weaver has pointed out, 
science has not yet developed effective 
ways of dealing with organized complex- 
ity. For some time to come it will prob- 
ably have to confine itself to breaking 
down complex wholes into constituent 
parts which can be dealt with separately. 

—Rosert S. Morison 
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Behavior Physiology 


Robert L. Isaacson (Ed.) 


Basic Readings in Neuropsychology. 
New York: Harper and Row, 
1964. Pp. xi + 429. $4.95. 


Reviewed by Harry L. Jacoss 


The editor, Robert L. Isaacson, received 
his PhD at the University of Michigan 
and stayed there to become Associate 
Profesor of Psychology. Most of his 
work has been in physiological psychol- 
ogy and neurology but he has kept his 
hand in with research on teaching at 
the college level and has worked on an 
introductory text with Hutt and Blum, 
due out in January from Harper and 
Row. The reviewer, Harry L. Jacobs, 
did his doctoral work at Cornell with 
T. A. Ryan and Robert MacLeod. He 
has done extensive research, at Cornell 
and later at Bucknell, on the specific 
appetite for sugar. He also spent three 
years as an NIH Special Fellow at the 
University of Rochester where he 
worked under Adolph (a founder of 
modern regulatory physiology). Since 
1961 he has been back in psychology, 
and is currently at the University of 
Illinois, collaborating with two Indian 
neurophysiologists, Sharma and Dua, on 
a study of peripheral factors in food 
intake. ' 


HE SURGE of activity in the biolog- 

ical side of the behavioral sciences 
since WW II has been so great that avail- 
able texts are outdated. Isaacson’s set of 
readings is the first of a flood of books 
that will become available over the next 
several years (including at least six 
texts in various stages of completion). 

What can one say about a set of 
readings? The number of “ideal” sets 
of such readings is limited only by the 
number of potential editors and re- 
viewers. This set is unabridged, with 
editorial comment contained in the 
introduction. 

The accompanying chart summarizes 
some salient characteristics of this book. 
It is a reasonably representative group 
of papers Twelve of the 16 papers 
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PSYCHOLOGY, 1964 


were published since WW II. Six are 
analytical reviews rather than empirical 
contributions, including Sperry’s modern 
attempt to reapply the motor theory of 
consciousness to the mind-body prob- 
lem. All of the papers are well known 
examples of American developments, 
The omission of papers by Lashley and 
Hebb is adequately defended. This re- 
viewer would have added some foreign 
papers. Twentieth century physiological 
psychology has been truly international 
in spirit, with American investigators 
following as often as leading. Aside from 
this, it is a good sampling of modern 
developments in a rapidly moving area 
and should be quite useful as a teaching 
aid. 


V V Ho are the investigators in this ad- 
vance of knowledge, and where do they 
publish? Isaacson is a bona fide psychol- 
ogist, publishing all of his work in 
psychological journals, and participating 
actively in the Michigan program of 
research on teaching and curricula in 
psychology. Thus, he would be expected 
to select a set of readings with a psy- 
chological bias, if any. Brief perusal of 
the accompanying chart, however, dem- 
onstrates the participation of non-psy- 
chologists in physiological psychology to 
a surprising degree. 


Two of the 16 selections were pub- 
lished in psychological journals, and 
9 of 27 authors belong to the APA 
(only 3 of these are currently teaching 
in a psychology department). A count 
of bibliographic items, omitting books, 
theses, or personal communications, 
showed that 11% of 589 items were 
from psychological journals. Individual 
readings reflected the same trend with 
psychologist authors responding much 
the same as physiologists. For example, 
Steller’s classic review found occasion 
to cite only 4 psychological journals in 
55 references. 

It would seem then, that classic arti- 
cles, defined in Isaacson's selection as 
papers which have been “most often 
cited as turning points" in physiological 
psychology, and which had a strong in- 
fluence on later work, are more apt to 
be published in non-psychological jour- 
nals, by non-psychologists, working out- 
side of psychology departments. 

What is the meaning of these facts? 
Simple extrapolation of this trend would 
suggest that a classic reduction in the 
ladder of sciences may be taking place, 
with physiological psychology absorbed 
into moder biology as it advances. As 
a well known biologist noted, “perhaps 
behavior is too important to be left to 
the psychologist alone.” There are other 
possible interpretations, of course, 


——————— 
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Scientists Look 
at Creativity 


Myron A. Coler (Ed.). Foreword by 
Dean Paul A. McGhee. 


Essays on Creativity in the Sciences. 
New York: New York University 
Press, 1963. Pp. xix + 235. 
$6.50. 


Reviewed by WiuiiaM B. MICHAEL 


The editor Myron A. Coler is Direc- 
tor of the Creative Science Program 
and Adjunct Professor in the Division 
of General Education at New York 
University. A research engineer by train- 
ing, he is also President of MARKIT 
Corporation. The reviewer, William B. 
Michael, is Professor of Psychology and 
Education at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara. He received his 
PhD from the University of Southern 
California and taught at Princeton, San 
Jose State, and USC before going to 
Santa Barbara. Sinë 1962 he has been 
Editor of the Review of Educational 
Research. 


uRING the past five years an inter- 
Diii team of renowned sci- 
entists, teachers, and administrators has 
been meeting one full Saturday each 
month in a group known as the Creative 
Science Seminar, which represents an 
important activity of the Cooperative 
Science Program under the Division of 
General Education and Extension Serv- 
ices of New York University. In its 
dedication . to the belief that the 
conservation, cultivation, and implemen- 
tation of creative talent are among our 
most important needs and responsibil- 
ities,” the program has been developed 
on the key premise *. . . that the sci- 
entific method can be applied to scien- 
tific creativity itself." Truly interdisci- 
plinary in its flavor and demonstrative 
of a surprisingly high degree of unity, 
the present volume is composed of 
papers by each of eleven participants 
in the Creative Science Seminar. 
Although Anne Roe presented a com- 
prehensive review of the contributions 
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of psychologists and others to the under- 
standing of creativity and although 
Teicher furnished important evidence 
from anthropology relative to which 
creativity could be evaluated as an 
aspect of cultural variation and cultural 
change, the chapters prepared by the 
natural scientists and engineers were 
particularly informative, if not in them- 
selves highly creative and refreshingly 
free of ambiguity and glittering gener- 
alities. 


Time many of the chapters 
there appeared to be at least four re- 
curring objectives which were developed 
for the most part in a highly logical and 
effective manner: (a) formulation of 
a workable definition of creativity in as 
nearly operational terms as possible, 
(b) determination of ways in which the 
curriculum and instruction from elemen- 
tary school through graduate school can 
be adapted to bring about the realiza- 
tion of the creative potentialities of 
individuals, (c) presentation of recom- 
mendations concerning how working 
environments in both the academic and 
industrial setting can be modified to 
facilitate and to augment creative 
achievement, and (d) demonstration 
through the use of numerous illustrative 
examples of the relationship of crea- 
tivity to discovery and progress in the 
basic and applied sciences. Moreover, 
there were thought-provoking and pene- 
trating discussions of such diversified 
problems as (a) overcoming the dis- 
parity of growth rates of scientific man- 
power pools in the United States and 
the Soviet Union, (b) distinguishing be- 
tween engineers and scientists relative 
to their creative processes and creative 
products, (c) comparing and contrast- 
ing individual and group approaches to 
creative output in research, (d) des- 
cribing the role and function of federal, 
state, and local governments in the pro- 
motion and support of creative research, 
and (e) finding ways to enhance crea- 
tivity of industrial research groups. 
There are at least a few psychologists 
who can learn an important lesson from 
one of the chapters in the volume 
under review. The excessive verbiage 
and lack of conceptual clarity in the 
descriptions which several psychologists 


have furnished concerning the nature 
of the creative process led Fox in his 
chapter “A Critique on Creativity in 
Science” to establish criteria for a prac- 
tical and meaningful definition of crea- 
tivity expressed in relatively operational 
terms. In viewing creativity in science 
as “. . . the exercise of the ability to 
solve problems by original and useful 
methods,” he stresses the importance of 
products that can be observed and eval- 
uated for their originality, utility, and 
communicability (if they represent 
ideas), although he recognizes that the 
creative process is highly complex and 
dynamic in its function. 

A second carefully documented criti- 
cism offered or strongly implied by at 
least three of the chapter writers holds 
that psychologists have overemphasized 
the importance in creative thinking of 
the inspirational spark or insightful flash 
as represented by the illumination phase 
in Graham Wallas’s well known formu- 
lations of the creative process. Three of 
the writers appeared to suggest that the 
preparation phase involving the accumu- 
lation of vast amounts of basic knowl- 
edge in a systematic fashion, as well as 
a flexible mental set and a willingness 
to take risks, is central to the creative 
process, although great emphasis was 
also placed upon the need to verify, 
modify, and verify again proposed solu- 
tions to scientific problems. 

In short, this volume represents a 
collection of carefully prepared, lucidly 
written, and highly informative papers 
concerning the place of creativity in 
the sciences. One may anticipate that it 
not only will generate a considerable 
amount of interest on the part of both 
behavioral and natural scientists but 
also will stimulate its readers to under- 
take studies that will yield important 
information concerning creative en- 
deavor. 


w 


The ultimate criterion of meaning is 
still introspection of the subject—he 
verbalizes meaning while the experi- 
menter scurries about his periphery try- 
ing to pick it up on instruments. 

—C. E. Oscoop 
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Energetic Potpourri 


David Moriarty 


Psychic Energy. Springfield, Ill.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1964. Pp. 
xiii + 217. $7.75. 


Reviewed by Witxi4M SHANAHAN 


David Moriarty, the author, is Director 
of Psychiatry at Worcester State Hos- 
pital, Worcester, Massachusetts, and 
Assistant Professor in the Department 
of Psychiatry at Tufts University Med- 
ical School. The reviewer, William 
Shanahan, is Associate Clinical Profes- 
sor of Psychiatry at the University of 
Colorado Medical School. He has had 
twenty-eight years of experience in psy- 
chiatry and psychoanalysis in a consid- 
erable variety of geographic, cultural 
and situational circumstances. 


E HAVE long thought that the sum 

V V total of our knowledge of Psychic 
Energy was not worth a book. It is 
obvious that something has to make 
the wheels go round. The how is one 
thing; the why is quite another. 

The book at hand quotes various 
workers re physics, chemistry, metabo- 
lism, sugar, protein, enzymes, etc. and 
leaves us tired and unclear about what 
goes on in the brain or in the body. 
This is heavy going. A detailed knowl- 
edge of the mechanics of a telephone 
conversation tells us nothing about 
what is being said, by whom, with 
what purpose or feeling, with what 
result, etc. The idea that the mechan- 
ics support and facilitate the functioning 
of the person puts things in perspec- 
tive. Naturally, there are instances in 
which physical, physiological, enzyme, 
vitamin and other such disorders dis- 
turb the functioning of the person and 
to which he reacts. 

This sets the stage for material on 
the structure of man's psychic ap- 
paratus and how it works. Particular 
emphasis is given memory and its rela- 
tion to other functions. The psychoan- 
alytic view is supplemented by a long 
complicated section intended to show 
that fixation —hypo or hyper—is a 
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major etiologic item in emotional dis- 
order. There is a long chapter entitled 
‘Schizophrenia’ containing fifteen pages 
of verbatim question and response ma- 
terial between a deteriorated chronic 
patient and the author. We do not 
understand why this is included or what 
it illustrates. We are told that it re- 
veals the workings of an oversevere 
super-ego, ‘so that we might take a 
closer look at the mind of a chronic 
schizophrenic patient,’ to show oral 
fixation, confusion of body image, 
primitive defense mechanisms, etc. 
Then follows nine pages of material 
relating to nosological concepts of 
Heraclitus, Empedocles, Soranus, Platus, 
Willis and others. Next is a new ten- 
point system of evaluating medico-legal 
cases. This profile could be useful, as a 
routine, in assuring an examiner that he 
has considered all relevant areas in 
coming to a conclusion. The final chap- 
ter emphatically tells why we must not 
have an atomic war. In my view, this 
book is a potpourri of materials and 
ideas which do not constitute an organ- 
ized whole. There is little that is new; 
fantasies that mental operations can be 
determined by selected chemicals re- 
mind one of ‘Big Brother.’ The material 
re structure, systemic interrelations, dy- 
namics, etc. is so concentrated that it 
is uninteresting and unconvincing. For 
the uninitiated it would be nigh incom- 
prehensible, and for the informed it 
would be incomplete and, in places, 
misleading. These subjects are far bet- 
ter covered elsewhere— e. g. the basics 
so excitingly presented in the ‘New 
Introductory Lectures. Items re devel- 
opmental facts, ego psychology, ethology 
and social psychiatry should be added 
to give a rounded up to date view. 
Against this background we all live 
and work. How we relate to ourselves 
and others and how to face the ubiqui- 
tous morbidity is our daily opportunity 
or burden. If we tum to book writing 
we should have something useful to say 
—informative to someone; otherwise we 
waste our time and effort and add to 
the terrible clutter which others sift 
daily hoping to find a fertile seed. 
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ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


FOR AUTHORS' REBUTTALS 


As a subscriber to, and reviewer for, 
CP during the past years, I have been 
struck with the importance that this 
Journal has for keeping one in touch 
with the psychological scene represented 
in published books. Also, one can note 
from letters published in On the Other 
Hand that some authors feel sufficiently 
slighted by reviewers to make a public 
reply. Usually though, the lag between 
critique and rebuttal is so long that the 
reader forgets the original review and 
merely harbors some unassessable sleeper 
effect from the earlier critical thrusts. 
An exception is contained in CP of Oc- 
tober, 1964, where Lindsley gives an 
immediate response to Krech's review 
that appeared on the previous page. 

My reaction to the Krech-Lindsley 
interchange was (a) that it was healthy, 
and (b) that it could serve as a model 
for similar treatment for others who re- 
ceive reviews. 

Why not give each author a limited 
number of words (e.g, 200 words in 
small print) directly to follow the re- 
viewers comments? This suggestion has 
possible negative features: it would add 
additional words to CP's bulk, and might 
tempt some authors into vainglorious 
metaphor. Yet, authors' rebuttals would 
be subject to judicious editing. They 
would provide the reviewer with a check 
against his critical excesses, and would 
give the reader a better chance to form 
a balanced judgment at the time of first 
exposure to the review. 

CP has a monopoly on psychology's 
book reviewing for many books inter- 
preted for many subscribers. Book re- 
views are instances of mass persuasion 
that reach a large audience. CP might 
be more sensitive to the needs of fair- 
ness and the advantages of two-sided 
presentation. Some of us would welcome 
an experimental trial of this idea. 


GEORGE LEVINGER 
Western Reserve University 


ANTI-CAPTION 


In the interest of economy why not 
reconsider the space allocated to cap- 
tions? 

Readers want to know who is writing 
what, what good it is, and who presumes 
to say so. If anyone deserves large letters 
it’s the author and if anything should 
be remembered it is his name and the 
title of his book. As it is, the captions 
are featured and I don't think they 
should be, however clever. 

Joun ARSENIAN 
Boston State Hospital 


ON KAPLAN'S INNER WORLD 


Whereas CP’s reviewer of Kaplan’s 
The Inner World of Mental Illness (CP, 
Oct. 1964, 9, 416) was rather unim- 
pressed by the book—a series of first 
hand accounts of abnormal experience 
—I was most favorably impressed with 
it. I felt that Professor Kaplan had se- 
lected his material well and, in his com- 
mentary, had conveyed an empathic 
appreciation of abnormal mental and 
emotional life. All too often the inner 
feelings of mental patients are con- 
ceptualized by psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists in overintellectualized jargon. 
Whereas the CP reviewer recommended 
this book to beginning students of psy- 
chopathology, I also would especially 
recommend it to practicing clinicians, 
teachers, and advanced students. (I 
would even suggest that the book be 
made available to mental patients.) 

These personal accounts of the “inner 
world” experience, interwoven with acute 
insights about the absurdities of every- 
day living, are truly nightmares. And 
they are nightmares in which the clini- 
cian as the would-be-healer may be oc- 
cupying one of the villain-like positions 
—because he just might not appreciate 
what is happening inside the patient, 
yet act as if he does. 

JULIAN SILVERMAN 
VA Hospital, Palo Alta, California 
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Second printing . . . 
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Objective Science 


of Behavior 


By 
William S. Verplanck 


Provides an empirical vo- 
cabulary in the science of 
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Motivation: Second Act 


Charles N. Cofer and Mortimer H. Appley 
Motivation: Theory and Research. New York: Wiley, 1964. Pp. ix + 958. 


$12.50. 


Reviewed by PauL S. SIEGEL 


The first author, Charles N. Cofer, re- 
ceived his PhD from the University of 
Iowa in 1940, has taught at George 
Washington University, the University 
of Maryland, and at New York Uni- 
versity, and spent the year 1962-63 as 
Visiting Professor at the University of 
California at Berkeley. He is at present 
Professor of Psychology at Pennsylvania 
State University. He is editor, with 
Barbara Musgrave, of Verbal Learning 


CHARLES N. Corer 


and Verbal Behavior (1961; CP, July 
1962, 7, 254) and of Verbal Behavior 
and Learning: Problems and Processes 
(1963; CP, April 1964, 9, 156) and is 
also the new editor of Psychological Re- 
view. Mortimer H. Appley, the sec- 
ond author, received his PhD from the 
University of Michigan in 1950 and 
has taught at Wesleyan, at Connecticut 
College, and at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. Currently he is Professor and 
Chairman of the Department of Psy- 
chology at York University, Toronto. 
During 1959-1960 he was a Science 
Faculty Fellow. The reviewer, Paul 
S. Siegel, received his PhD at the 
University of North Carolina in 1944 
and has taught at Davidson College, 
The University of Richmond, Vander- 
bilt, and Louisiana State. At present he 
is Professor of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. He is the author 
of approximately forty articles on 
learning and motivation. 


HIS BOOK costs $12.50. (If you’re 

an educatee; educators get a ten 
percent discount.) It weighs 3 pounds, 
2 ounces. That puts it at 25 cents an 
ounce and it’s worth every penny. Cofer 
and Appley have turned out a first- 
class text on motivation—one without 
equal in the thinking of this reviewer. 
In retirement, C and A can count the 
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royalty-financed purchase of at least one 
deluxe fishing rod, for this book is 
going to enjoy a long life and wide 
adoption. 

Motivation is psychology's stickiest 
wicket; largely because of the variety 
and diversity of opinion as to what fits 
the adjective. Then, too, when con- 
fronted with behavioral variability that 
fails to yield to simple account, psychol- 
ogists have exhibited an unbecoming en- 
thusiasm for leaping into the conceptual 
void. Where angels fear to tread, psy- 
chologists step nimbly, if erringly. In 
this area, ours has become an embarrass- 
ment of theoretical riches, In his con- 
tribution to the 1963 Nebraska Sympos- 
ium on Motivation, Robert Sears said 
it attractively when he observed that, 
of late, a number of camels had crept 
under the tent. In Motivation: Theory 
and Research, Cofer and Appley lift 
the tent and inspect the camels, all of 
them; hide, hair, heart, hoof, and hock. 
"Their chapters range a broad spectrum: 
Írom the relatively secure area of bod- 
ily needs and homeostasis to the some- 
what hazardous contemplation of self- 
actualization and the reasons for the 
movements of men in groups. The in- 
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betweens are not neglected. Ethology, 
externally-instigated drives, hedonism, 
activation, frustration and conflict, in- 
centive motivation, acquired drives, 
and psychoanalysis all come under 
scrutiny. In the learning laboratory, the 
simultaneous or near-simultaneous pres- 
entation of to-be-discriminated stimuli 
encourages comparison and invites re- 
lational learning. Herein may lie the 
principle that gives peculiar strength 
to this kind of book. Detailed cover- 
age of all major and most minor theo- 
retical positions within a single set of 
covers facilitates the discovery of 
strengths and weaknesses as the reader 
views them in near juxtaposition. 


T AUTHORS don't intend to go 
through life wearing seat belts, They 
extend themselves well beyond the safe 
compass of straight exposition, Theirs 
is a critical assessment of positions, is- 
sues, and methodologies. Here and there 
one can sense the conflict of the honest 
Psychological reporter torn between a 
desire to accentuate the positive and the 
stiff recognition that motivational the- 
ory offers little in the way of final ac- 
complishment to brag about. In all this, 
their values, biases, and philosophical 
commitments are clearly exhibited. We 
learn early that C and A are nurture 
boys and, in correlation, they run with 
the goats. 

The authors claim in the Preface 
that coverage of the literature is "good" 
through 1961, “less adequate” for 1962, 
and “spotty” beyond. This constitutes 
an almost vulgar show of modesty, There 
must be 2400 titles in the bibliography! 
Those of us who experienced the im- 
pact (by early standards) of biblio- 
graphic scope in first opening Hilgard 
and Marquis’ Conditioning and Learn- 
ing many years ago, will suffer a kind 
of déjà vu when first turning to the 
back of this book. 

Motivation: Theory and Research is 
liberally laced with history. Topics and 
positions are given historic perspective 
and one full chapter is devoted to de- 
veloping the early antecedents of the 
motivational problem. Some will take 
a dim view of this use of space. I vote 
loudly for it. Perhaps it will serve to 
cut down slightly on the currently 
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high rate of rediscovery of psychologi- 
cal issues. 

P. T. Young, the Dean of American 
Motivation, wrote in the Preface of his 
1961 book, Motivation and Emotion: 
"The unity of psychology will be 
found, I believe, not in the data, for 
they are diverse and observed from var- 
ious points of view, but in the inferences 
and interpretations based upon the 
data.” In their final chapter, C and A 
attempt this. Surveying the plethora 
of facts and theories, they offer “a set 
of integrating concepts upon which we 
feel a sound psychology of motivation 
can be developed" (p. 18). Within 
the framework of an equilibration 
model, they propose two specific moti- 
vational mechanisms: AIM and SIM. 
AIM, the anticipatory-invigoration 
mechanism, is represented as a state of 
augmented vigor arising out of an 
expectancy established through ex- 
perience and triggered by associated 
cues. Explicitly recognized by the au- 
thors, AIM bears a strong logical re- 
semblance to certain conceptual de- 
vices developed by earlier motivational 
theorists, notably those of neo-Hullian 
persuasion. Kinship with Spence’s in- 
centive-motivation construct is particu- 
larly close. SIM, the sensitization-in- 
vigoration mechanism, like AIM, serves 
to invigorate (to Cofer and Appley, mo- 
tivation is invigoration), but is held to 
function in the absence of experience 
or the opportunity to learn. It is es- 
sentially a state of physiological *readi- 
ness” set into action by a stimulus band 
to which the organism is selectively 
sensitized. Beach's analysis of sex is the 
acknowledged model. Both AIM and 
SIM are strictly arousal mechanisms 
and do not serve, in any direct sense, 
to steer the organism. Behavioral direc- 
tion is lent by interaction with, or ac- 
tivation of, prevailing S-R associations. 
Analogy with the familiar Hullian for- 
mula, S*R = S*R xD, is not a strained 
one. It is entirely clear that Cofer and 
Appley wish to preserve the distinction 
between cognition and motivation, be- 
tween learning and performance. 


| Hae severely edited by a Freud- 
ian, the history of psychology will, -in all 
Probability, credit Clark Hull with the 


Presentation of the first systematic gen- 
eral theory of motivation. It was in his 
classic (1943!) Principles of Behavior 
that he developed big D and related it 
to directed behavior through interaction 
with habit structures. In the past few 
years, Big D has come in for slightly 
more than its share of flagellation and 
this action is continued by Cofer and 
Appley who reject “the drive-stimulus 
model,” largely on the basis of its 
functional tie to deficit states and the 
operation of deprivation. It is of no 
small interest to this reviewer that, hav- 
ing exercised careful Scrutiny and as- 
sessment of the contemporary literature 
and having climbed high enough on the 
ladder to gain a grand perspective, these 
authors do not, in their final thinking, 
propose radical departure from the 
original Hullian theme. (Nor do they 
claim to have done so.) Big D, perhaps 
a bloody and broken thing, can be dis- 
cerned as still squirming in the invigora- 
tion feature of their two mechanisms. 

Few will question the organization of 
this text. It flows nicely. Used in the 
classroom, it is doubtful that the strategy 
of skipping about will be adopted by 
many instructors; Some chapters are 
tightly written and, as a consequence, 
will find greatest appreciation and 
comprehension in the relatively sophis- 
ticated student. By and large, the book 
is best suited to the advanced under- 
graduate level, or, better still, the grad- 
uate level. It will be used often as a 
source book. And, as intended by the 
authors, it will serve admirably “as a 
bridge to the vast primary literature." 
Frequently summaries have been in- 
corporated and they are quite helpful. 
The problem-hungry graduate student 
will find this book a real cache although 
considerable engineering ingenuity will 
be required to translate most of the 
questions formulated by C and A into 
the realities of the laboratory test. 


C and A state in their Preface: “Our 
chapters should, we believe, make the 
writing of their sequels considerably 
easier than they themselves were to 
produce.” More likely their chapters 
will make the writing of sequels less 
easy. The clarity of presentation, the 
scholarliness, and the scope of this book 
are going to discourage further produc- 
tion of this sort for many years. 
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If the suspicion has grown upon the 
reader that this reviewer is enthusiastic 
about Cofer and Appley’s Motivation: 
Theory and Research, he is entirely 
correct. I am! 


Provocative, 
Heuristic, and Dubious 


A. R. Luria. Translated from the 
Russian by Basil Haigh. Trans- 
lation edited by O. L. Zangwill. 


Restoration of Function After Brain 
Injury. New York: Macmillan, 
1963, Pp. xiv + 277. $10.00. 


Reviewed by SwNeyY WEINSTEIN 


The author, A. R. Luria, attended the 
University of Kazan and the Moscow 
Medical School, receiving his DrSc in 
Psychology. Now Professor of Psychol- 
ogy in the Department of Psychology 
at Moscow University, he also heads 
the Neuro-Psychological Laboratory in 
the Neurosurgical Institute in Moscow. 
He has authored ‘Traumatic Aphasia, 
Restoration of Brain Functions and sev- 
eral other books, some of which will 
appear soon in English translation. A 
translation of his review of Some Views 
of Soviet Psychology appeared in CP in 
March 1964 (100). The reviewer, Sid- 


. ney Weinstein, received his PhD in 1952 


from New York University and stayed 
on there until 1959 when he went to 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine, 
where he is now Research Associate 
Professor and Director of the Neuro- 
psychological Laboratory in the Depart- 
ment of Rehabilitation Medicine. He 
continues his association with NYU 
as Visiting Professor. He has worked in 
the area of brain-injury and brain de- 
fects since 1950 and is one of the co- 
authors of Somatosensory Changes After 


Penetrating Brain Wounds in Man (CP, 
Aug. 1961, 6, 272). 


HE TEXT of Restoration of Function 
T2 Brain Injury, culled from 
years of empirical research on the ef- 
fectiveness of various therapies, is a pro- 
vocative, heuristically valuable source- 
book which seems to reflect an earlier 
observational, rather than the more 
recent, more hard-headed and more 
American approach to research. It deals 
with active attempts by the author and 
his colleagues to restore to patients 
functions lost after various types of 
cerebral insults. It is, thus, an exposition 
of therapeutic techniques devised to aid 
patients suffering from motor, sensory, 
gnostic, motivational, and speech im- 
pairments, in recovering their lost abili- 
ties. For therapists—speech, occupa- 
tional, and physical—the book adduces 
sufficient armamentaria to gladden the 
hearts of the most ambitious. 

It is highly unlikely, however, that 
those concerned with the physiological 
mechanisms underlying behavior, or its 
dissolution, will accept uncritically the 
statements about the effectiveness of the 
various treatments described. For one, 
there is much left unsaid concerning 
the operations actually engaged in; thus, 
"the patient was treated by suggestion, 
and he began to speak on the second 
day." One wonders just what was the 
miraculous nature of the treatment. 

Many of the beneficial effects claimed 
to result from the treatments described 
could, from the descriptions, have re- 
sulted from spontaneous recovery, prac- 
tice effects, or other concomitant vari- 
ables. Much that is described could be 
criticized on the grounds of post hoc 
ergo propter hoc, eg, “after three 
months of teaching . . . the patient 
. « . became able to write . . . cor- 
rectly . . ." or, “The results of restora- 
tive training became apparent after one 
month." 

Several instances of careless design 
may be cited as evidence for the 
questionable nature of some of the 
results obtained. Thus, for a study of 
motivational impairments suffered after 
frontal lesions, “Zeigarnik selected . . . 
patients with extensive wounds of the 
left frontal lobe and [italics added] a 
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typical clinical syndrome of disturbance 
of spontaneous behavior, and [compared 
them with]... patients with extensive 
lesions of the posterior divisions of the 
left hemisphere . . ." One wonders 
whether the aberrent behavior of the 
patients with frontal lesions should be 
attributed to the locus of their lesion, 
or rather to the concomitant behavioral 
disturbances for which they were se- 
lected. Groups constituted according to 
behavioral criteria can be expected to 
show greater behavioral differences than 
those selected on physiological bases 
alone. Description of individual frontal 
lobe cases to ‘illustrate’ a point, like- 
wise, makes one wonder how typical 
they are, for in the experience of the 
reviewer, polar extremes of ‘personality’ 
could be found in patients with almost 
identical lesions of the frontal lobes. 


O: particular example of inade- 
quate control is presented in the first 
chapter, in which the beneficial effects 
of single injections of prostigmine or 
carbachol are claimed to be “sufficient 
to secure permanent restoration of dis- 
turbed limb movements,” in cases of 
paresis resulting from brain lesions. To 
rule out “the possibility of a suggestive 
component in these cases” hysterical 
paralytics were similarly treated without 
effect. Were the effect obtained with 
prostigmine, and not with a placebo, in 
a double-blind study, its effectiveness 
would be less questioned than in the 
present study. The motivated nature 
of hysterical paralysis makes the loss 
of symptoms unlikely, whereas by con- 
trast, eagerness to improve in neuro- 
logical patients makes suggestion an 
almost inevitable factor in their treat- 
ment. The exhortation that “It is harm- 
ful to leave a patient without any form 
of treatment or training” makes the 
experimentalist cry out for evidence 
that the treatment does not, indeed, 
harm the patient. 

As a printed volume, the book’s pro- 
duction leaves much to be desired. 
Numerous misspellings (several on a 
page), unfortunate translations, and un- 
grammaticisms pervade the text to an 
irritating extent. Ordinates of graphs are 
unlabeled, and time and magnitude 
calibrations of tracings are frequently 
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omitted. Percentages are given without 
indicating the absolute numbers upon 
which they are based. References are 
often omitted or inadequately presented. 
Surely, in a book as important as 
this, adequate editing and proofreading 
are minimally to be expected. 
Professor Luria has concluded, “The 
study of the psychological structure of 
defects resulting from wounds of the 
brain . . . not only facilitates the cor- 
rect diagnosis of these lesions, but also 
provides the basis for appropriate restor- 
ative treatment . . . of patients suffer- 
ing from these serious consequences 
of war injuries." Although the reviewer 
agrees heartily with this statement he 
concurs even more so with the follow- 
ing: "the present level of our knowl- 


edge demands much more concrete 
evidence. . . .” 

Although the defects are real and 
substantial from the viewpoint of an 
experimentally trained physiological 
psychologist, there is much of value to 
be derived from a careful reading of 
this book. The number of hypotheses 
that deserve testing are indeed mani- 
fold. Much that is presented is unknown 
in this country and the questions raised 
make this a valuable sourcebook of 
potential dissertations for those inter- 
ested in human neuropsychology. 

The reviewer eagerly looks forward 
to an up-to-date edition presenting the 
“concrete evidence” Professor Luria may 
have acquired in the decade and a half 
since the book’s original publication. 


Paintings as Projections 


H. R. Graetz 


The Symbolic Language of 
1963. Pp. 315. $9.95. 


Vincent Van Gogh. New York: McGraw-Hill, 


Reviewed by RupoLF ARNHEM 


Both CP and the reviewer almost 
failed in their attempts to learn about 
H. R. Graetz, the author. A few facts, 
however, were brought to light: he was 
born in Germany and fled to the USA 
during the Nazi period; he acquired 
an interest in a shipping company and, 
after the war, built up a line of ships, 
which he eventually sold to the Israeli 
government; he retains double citizen- 
ship, Israeli and German, and lives 
sometimes in Geneva and Sometimes in 
Florence. The reviewer, Rudolf Arn- 
heim, is Professor of Psychology at 
Sarah Lawrence College. He received 
his PhD from the University of Berlin 
under Köhler and Wertheimer, with a 
dissertation on visual expression, but 
with considerable accompanying work 
in the history of both music and art. 
Since 1943 he has been at Sarah Law- 
rence and also on the Graduate Faculty, 
New School for Social Research, and 
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is the author of three books published 
by the University of California press, 
the latest of which is Picasso’s Guer- 
nica: The Genesis of a Painting (1962). 
He also has at least one book forth- 
coming: Toward a Psychology of Art. 


TE INTERPRETATION of subject mat- 

ter in paintings and sculpture of 
the past has been the task of iconog- 
raphers. They discover the traditional 
meaning of particular objects, attri- 
butes, figures, or colors by reading the 
historical sources. With the advent of 
modern art, however, the burden of 
exegesis has tended to shift to the 
psychologist; and as the conventional 
sets of pictorial symbols, sustained by 
organized religion and monarchy, came 
to be replaced with the individualized 
and, for the most, unconscious imagery 
of the modern artist, the method of 


enquiry had to change also. Instead of 
reading documents the interpreter had 
to read the mind; which means that 
he had to rely on inference. The psy- 
choanalytical theory of dream sym- 
bolism supplied a new canon of stand- 
ardized referents. Since Freud’s book 
on Leonardo da Vinci and the work 
of Groddeck there has been a con- 
tinuous trickle of studies along these 
orthodox lines. 

While helpful to the projective tech- 
niques in their search for method, the 
contribution of most of these studies 
to the theory of art has been distressing 
to the extent to which they limited the 
referents of artistic symbols to bodily 
organs and activities and reduced the 
content of the work of art to mani- 
festations of the private problems and 
desires of the artist. Graetz’s book on 
Van Gogh is the first successful attempt 
to increase the understanding of an 
artist, of his work, and indeed of art, 
substantially through an analytical case 
study, Any further work on Van Gogh 
will have to proceed from the massive 
documentation here assembled; and 
future interpretations of visual symbol- 
ism will profit from the methods here 
employed. 

Graetz deserves credit, first of all, 
for having chosen the most suitable 
subject available in the entire history 
of art. Van Gogh himself was inclined 
toward analysis more than most artists 
are. He once wrote to his brother: “We 
both have a liking in common to look 
behind the curtains; in other words, 
we have a tendency to analyze things. 
I believe this is just the quality one 
must have in order to paint . . ." In 
over 800 letters he described his pic- 
tures, his methods, his motives and atti- 
tudes with a lucidity equalled only by 
his talent to express himself in words. 
And as a painter he was a symbolist. 


I one believes all art to be symbolic, 
in the sense that every individual in- 
stance shown in a painting or poem 
stands for some general quality of 
existence, one might wonder what dis- 
tinguishes a symbolist from his fellows. 
There are several criteria. For one thing, 
an artist may be called a symbolist 
when he consciously attributes ideas to 
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his subject matter. Van Gogh often 
painted the sower and the reaper in 
the fields. When Graetz interprets these 
figures as images of creativity and death 
he is not on his own. The painter him- 
self says so. Second, a symbolist may 
be the kind of artist who, wittingly or 
not, uses the same motifs to stand for 
the same meanings consistently. Graetz 
shows with impressive evidence that the 
theme of paired objects, reflecting Vin- 
cent’s need of a companion, occurred 
throughout the work: two shoes, two 
trees, two boats, two books, two fig- 
ures, etc. The underlying motives of 
his life are “portrayed in a continuous 
thread of recurrent symbols: trees, flow- 
ers and plants growing, cut and wilting; 
wheat sown and reaped; lamps, candles, 
the sun, moon and stars, with their light 
and shade . . .” A symbolist may, 
finally, be an artist who picks and 
arranges subjects and form to fit pre- 
established ideas. Vincent was too 
strongly committed to the world he 
saw to be trapped by this doubtful 
procedure, He objected to looking at 
things "with the aim of finding this 
or that in them," and one meets the 
flimsy reality of the confirmed 'sym- 
bolist only in some of his early works, 
when he was not yet a mature artist, 
or in some late works, when illness 
threatened that maturity. 

Graetz considered all available let- 
ters, After indexing them phrase by 
phrase he wove a formidable net of 
evidence, documenting each statement 
with quotations and noting also the 
contradictions. An equally complete job 
on the paintings and drawings would 
be gigantic. From 1882 until his death 
in 1890, Vincent “did more than 800 
oil paintings and a still greater number 
of drawings and water colors." Of these, 
Graetz examines and illustrates 112. 
The rest are not considered, and the 
criterion of selection is not discussed. 
To be sure, no mechanical completeness 
of data can replace the flair for what 
is essential—a sense which the author 
seems to possess. He inspires trust; but 
the problem of validity persists. 


Gu the perceptual complexity of 
even so simple a shape as a straight red 
line—conspicuous in the background of 


the Blossoming Almond Twig of 
1888—, how does one choose which 
traits to discuss and how to weigh 
them? Is that stroke of paint a boun- 
dary or an object, a horizon, a blood 
vessel, a path, a roof? Is it all of these? 
If a drawbridge gives the ‘crossing of 
the river’ a “feeling of security,” why 
not also consider that the bridge is 
broken in the middle, with the cart 
standing right on the split? If Van 
Gogh says that by red and green he 
sought to express “the terrible human 
passions” and if this is borne out by 
the Self-Portrait With the Bandaged 
Ear, can we ignore the equally domi- 
nant appearance of that color scheme, 
e.g., in the soothing cradle song of the 
Berceuse? To ask such questions is not 
to overlook Graetz’s remarkable keen- 
ness of discernment. But what level of 
confidence do we assign to even the 
best man’s selection of data? 

Graetz overcomes one-sidedness by 
limiting sexual interpretations to the 
space due them within the broad range 
of symbolic meanings. This is helpful. 
He takes from Freud what is most 
valuable, namely, his determinism. 
Graetz’s success derives from his con- 
viction that nothing portrayed in a pic- 
ture ‘just happened to be there.’ This 
is sound psychology and sound aes- 
thetics. His main limitations are two. 
In keeping with the notion of ‘language’ 
in the title, he restricts his task too 
much to a set of fixed symbols, un- 
related to the over-all expressiveness of 
all visual shape. Vincent's ‘spiral’ is not 
primarily a circumscribed emblem but 
an aspect of a pervasive graphological 
trait, the wavy brush stroke, whose 
schizoid ornamentality distinguished and 
endangered the late work. The psycho- 
logical vice of interpreting projections 
mainly as “self-portrayals” is a further 
handicap of the author. Van Gogh, 
although desperately concerned with 
himself, rarely lost the sense of art as 
a vast reflection of nature and of man’s 
place in it. 
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A Group is a Group 


Dorothy Stock Whitaker and Mor- 
ton A. Lieberman 


Psychotherapy Through the Group 
Process. New York: Atherton, 
1964. Pp. x + 305. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Witu1aM C. Scuutz 


The first author, Dorothy Stock Whit- 
aker, received her Phd with Herbert 
Thelen at the University of Chicago 
and was a research psychologist at 
Northwestern Medical School before 
going back to Chicago, where she is 
Assistant Professor of Psychology and 
is doing Group Therapy Research. The 
second author, Morton A. Lieberman, 
also received his PhD with Thelen at 
Chicago and also stayed there to do 
Group Therapy Research in the De- 
partment of Psychiatry. The reviewer 
is William C. Schutz, no stranger to 
CP. He has recently moved from the 
University of California to Albert Ein- 
stein College of Medicine where, as 
CP points out elsewhere in this issue, 
he is Director of the Group Process 
Section in the Division of Social and 
Community Psychiatry in the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry. í 


HITAKER AND LIEBERMAN feel that 

a group is a group, and that 
group therapy is something other than 
doing “individual therapy in public.” 
Successful group therapy requires an 
understanding of such concepts as group 
equilibrium, group norms and group 
themes, In this volume the authors set 
out to develop a theory to illuminate 
uniquely group phenomena. 

Their discussion ranges widely in 
covering group themes, group culture, 
group development, the patients’ ex- 
periences, the therapeutic process, and 
the therapist’s contribution. These topics 
are covered with much insight and re- 
flect the authors’ experience and so- 
phistication. There is also an excellent 
chapter reviewing other theories of 
group therapy; this review is highly 
recommended as a valuable summary 
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and critique of much of the important 
work done to date. 

The authors’ theoretical contributions 
are most strongly influenced by Bion 
and Thomas French. From French they 
borrow the concept of the focal con- 
flict which he has applied to individual 
therapy and make it the basis for their 
theory of group psychotherapy. This 
concept is described as follows: 

“The sequence of diverse events 
which occur in a group can be con- 
ceptualized as a common, covert con- 
flict (the group focal conflict) which 
consists of an impulse or wish (the 
disturbing motive) opposed by an asso- 
ciated fear (the reactive motive). Both 
aspects of the group focal conflict refer 
to the current setting. When confronted 
with a group focal conflict, the patients 
direct efforts toward establishing a solu- 
tion which will reduce anxiety by allevi- 
ating the reactive fears, and at the same 
time, satisfy to the maximum possible 
degree the disturbing impulse.” 

Using a series of thirty-eight propo- 
sitions, this Hegelian notion is elabo- 
rated through various aspects of group 
life. It is at this point that the book 
is weakest. In presenting material to 
Support the proposition the arguments 
degenerate into appeals to plausibility; 
the reader probably will sometimes be 
persuaded and sometimes not. The 
arguments are based mainly on ex- 
amples drawn from groups and they 
are set down with no supporting ex- 
perimental evidence. The lack of any 
empirical data tends to leave much of 
the theory vague. 


The discipline required for convert- 
ing concepts into empirically tested 
statements was lacking also in the 
"propositions" through which the au- 
thors presented the theory. These propo- 
sitions have a very unclear status. They 
are sometimes empirical hypotheses— 
for example, Proposition 18: “The de- 
velopment of a therapy group from its 
inception to its termination is char- 
acterized by the recurrence of basic 
themes under progressively expanding 
cultural conditions.” This proposition 
could become one or more empirical 
hypotheses provided the various terms 
were sufficiently well defined. Some 
Propositions were simply definitions like, 
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Proposition 11: “A series of focal con- 
flicts linked by disturbing motives con- 
stitutes a group theme.” And sometimes 
the propositions seemed like tautologies 
or at best trivial assertions, like proposi- 
tion 30: “The individual is most likely 
to experience the full range of relevant 
personal conflicts if the group culture 
is dominated by enabling rather than 
restrictive solutions.” 

The concept of the focal conflict was 
asked to carry a heavy theoretical bur- 
den. One group situation was explained 
in terms of the focal conflict (disturbing 
motive, reactive motive, and solution) 
except that there was “no disturbing 
motive apparent.” This is similar to 
saying everyone is married including 


bachelors who are married persons with 
no apparent wife. It seems likely that 
the focal conflict concept is useful for 
understanding certain types of group 
phenomena but needs to be supple- 
mented to describe others. 

The primary need of this effort is 
for the basic concepts to be hooked into 
a system where research and theory 
can interact with each’ other. The prob- 
lem that most of us face who wish to 
theorize about group process can be 
put into focal conflict terms. Disturbing 
motive: wish to understand, explain, 
predict group phenomena. Reactive mo- 
tive: fear of being wrong, of having to 
wait. Solution: do research anyway. 


Divergence on Creativity? 


E. Paul Torrance 


Education and the Creative Potential. Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1963. Pp. vii + 167. $4.50. 


Reviewed by James J, GALLAGHER 


The author, E. Paul Torrance, is Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search at the University of Minnesota. 
He is author of Guiding Creative Talent 
(1962 CP, Sept. 1964, 9, 363) and 
editor of Talent and Education (1961). 
The reviewer, James J. Gallagher, is 
Associate Director of the Institute for 
Research on Exceptional Children at 
the University of Illinois. He received 
his PhD from Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity and taught at Michigan State 
College before coming to the University 
of Illinois. Since 1954 he has been di- 
recting research projects on gifted chil- 
dren; a major one of these is a five-year 
project on productive thinking. 


I A stable and unchanging culture 
where the present is but a mirror of 
the past and the future is a replica of 
the present, the valued intellectual char- 
acteristic would be a good memory. In 
a dynamic culture where change is 
everywhere, adaptability and creative 


thinking become important. This may 
account for the recent flurry of interest 
in the measurement and enhancement 
of creative abilities. 

It is appropriate that Paul Torrance 
has taken the topic of creative thinking 
Íor his major area of interest since he, 
himself, has been most prolific. From 
his Bureau of Educational Research at 
the University of Minnesota has cas- 
caded an amazing variety of books, 
pamphlets, and research reports on the 
general topic of creativity. This present 
volume is similar in structure to his 
recent book, Guiding Creative Talent. 
A wide variety of topics and research 
projects are discussed, but this breadth 
of coverage is obtained at the expense 
of careful analysis of specific problems. 

As an example of the range of his in- 
terests in the present volume, Torrance 
discusses the problems of developing 
creative thinking within the framework 
of religious education, an interesting 
and unique contribution. His major 
theme in the book is that there are 
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many forces in the environment of 
children, particularly in the educational 
environment, that inhibit the free ex- 
pression of divergent or original thought. 
His minor themes deal with differential 
cultural and peer pressures on the crea- 
tive child and with the part played by 
sex-role expectation in limiting fields 
of intellectual exploration. 


B- Torrance is interested in much 
more than merely investigating this 
problem area. He draws implications 
for education from his work and pro- 
vides numerous suggestions for remedial 
approaches that can be used in the 
schools as antidotes to the constricting 
or dulling influence of an instructional 
program that Torrance perceives as de- 
manding either conformity of thought 
or no thought at all. He is clearly con- 
vinced that these problems are a matter 
of great urgency. He feels it is the 
responsibility of the educational psy- 
chologist to lend his skills to the reme- 
diableness of problems rather than beat 
a retreat back to the laboratory. 

At the same time, this advocacy and 
sense of urgency appears to interfere 
with his objective evaluation of work 
in this area, As part of his investiga- 
tions, Torrance has developed a series 
of tasks that are referred to as the 
Minnesota Tests of Creative Thinking. 
These seem related to Guilford’s struc- 
ture of intellect model and are particu- 
larly loaded on Guilford’s dimension of 
divergent thinking. Torrance is con- 
vinced that this type of test will become 
as important as the IO tests now avail- 
able (p. 58). 

In none of Torrance's writings can be 
found the reservations that many other 
investigators feel about these measures. 
'These tests of creativity often have em- 
barrassingly low intercorrelations, They 
do possess a certain face validity as 
measures of intellectual fluency but 
more attention must be given to the 
difficult matter of validity than has 
been shown in this or previous volumes. 

Another example of this one-sided 
advocacy is the way in which Torrance 
treats the ingenious study of Getzels 
and Jackson (Creativity and Intelli- 
gence, New York: Wiley, 1962). This 
study has been barraged with well de- 


served technical criticisms regarding the 
sampling, measurement techniques, and 
methods of analysis all of which raise 
serious questions regarding the results. 
The literature is peppered with these 
reviews and comments, but none of 
these reservations appear in Torrance’s 
discussion, although he quotes the Get- 
zels and Jackson study extensively as 
supporting his own findings. This is the 
method of the advocate rather than the 
scientist and tends to diminish the con- 
fidence one has in Torrance’s reporting. 


H. RESEARCH, often ingenious in 
conception, has the appearance of haste 
and incompleteness in execution. For 
example, he includes in the present vol- 
ume a study of the influence of science 
toys and materials on the productions 
of girls’ ideas in science. One might 
expect that this would involve a stand- 
ard training design of pretest, training, 
posttest, with appropriate sampling, con- 
trols, etc. Instead, Torrance uses differ- 
ent groups of boys and girls in the two 
years of data collection and interprets 
as evidence of growth of science con- 
cepts in the girls the fact that there 
are differences in favor of the boys the 
first year, but not in the second year. 
A casual view of the data shows the 
reader that this change over the two 
years is really due to the fact that boys, 
during the second year, showed a sharp 
decrease (!) in ideas produced while 
the girls remained about the same. 
Torrance also has a casual approach to 
presentation of data. He sometimes re- 
ports only central tendencies with no 
statement of variances, as in his 
chapter on originality and cultural 
discontinuities. 

"Torrance has written persuasively on 
the risks run by the divergent thinker in 
the classroom. It appears that he is 
running the same risks by not applying 
more critical judgment to his own work. 
While suspension of such critical judg- 
ment is sometimes necessary to allow 
for maximum exploration of ideas, such 
suspension cannot be permanent if im- 
provement and refinement of ideas are 
to be expected. 

It would be an unhappy circumstance 
if Torrance's inventiveness and cour- 
ageousness in tackling knotty and im- 
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portant problems were dismissed be- 
cause of the faults noted above. His 
contributions would be even more sub- 
stantial, however, if he could conforrn 
more to the accepted standards of 
scientific reporting in future volumes. 


Prophecy or Polemic? 


Sidney M. Jourard 


The Transparent Self. Princeton, 
N. J.: D. Van Nostrand, 1964. 
Pp. viii + 200. $1.95, 


Reviewed by ArrnED B. HEILBRUN, Jr. 


The author, Sydney M. Jourard, has 
very recently appeared in CP's columns 
as the author of Personal Adjustment 
(CP Dec. 1964, 9, 488). He received 
his PhD from the University of Buffalo 
in 1953 and is Associate Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Florida. 
The reviewer, Alfred Heilbrun, received 
his PhD in 1954 from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa and is at present Asso- 
ciate Professor at the same institution. 
As of June 1965, however, he will go to 
Emory University as Professor of Psy- 
chology and Director of the Clinical 
Training Program. He has his ABEPP 
diploma in clinical psychology and his 
own research and teaching interests re- 
side primarily in the implications of so- 
cial learning variables for the develop- 
ment of psychopathology and in objec- 
tive personality assessment. 


HIS BOOK is made up principally of 

a collection of talks given by Jour- 
ard at various workshops and scientific 
meetings which, when bound together, 
leave much to be desired editorially. 
As would be expected, there is no inte- 
gration of content from chapter to chap- 
ter but, worse, redundancy reaches an- 
noying proportions. The public would 
have been well served if the ideas had 
been distilled and integrated by Jourard 
into a tidier package. 
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Tn fairness, however, this review must 
focus upon the author’s unique ideas, 
for it is strictly in the ideational realm 
that this book will be applauded or 
dismissed. The main theme around 
which Jourard deftly weaves numerous 
variations is that people should learn to 
make their subjective nature known to 
others (self-disclosure). To do so is to 
avoid the restrictions of potential and 
fear of revealment which accompany 
the impersonal fulfillment of social roles 
and erection of false public selves. 
Stresses associated with remaining un- 
known to other humans are assigned 
a central role in the genesis of human 
ills, psychological and physical. Con- 
versely, to be able to share a truly 
personal relationship (which requires 
full and spontaneous honesty of dis- 
closure) allows for psychological growth 
and an organism which is unreceptive 
to neurosis or brucellosis alike. 

Self-disclosure is not for the laity 
alone. Bedside manners of physicians 
and nurses and mechanically emitted 
behaviors of psychotherapists are taken 
to task as health-deterring for the pa- 
tient and escape-hatches for the pro- 
fessionals. The premise here is that 
self-disclosure has curative properties 
for the patient, and the healer's failure 
to provide an opportunity for its oc- 
currence by his own unwillingness to 
disclose (or even to listen at times) 
robs the patient of his opportunity for 
cure except by dint of placebo, spoken 
or medicinal. 


Ca that in the past have been 
more traditionally associated with the 
literary arts than with psychology are 
given feature billing in Jourard’s cast 
of ideas. Human spirit, hope, and faith 
are reexamined as they pertain to the 
processes of wellness, sickness and re- 
covery. Their metascientific usage will 
elicit reactions in readers ranging from 
utter disgust to sympathetic interest, 
but at the least it can be said that 
Jourard has the courage of his convic- 
tions to linger outside the boundaries 
of rigorous contemporary psychological 
thought. 

The reviewer’s general responses to 
this collection of papers ranged from 
reluctant admiration to annoyance. 
Jourard’s writing (or better said, speak- 
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ing) style is meticulously casual in 
spots, but he's interesting. I also admire 
the fact that he is able to be creative 
in viewing human behavior when doc- 
trinaire views provide safer haven. Yet 
in my opinion he has been insufficiently 
concerned with establishing evidence to 
support his ideas. Studies cited relating 


to self-disclosure offer results that are 
largely irrelevant to his broad proposals. 
Hopefully there will be those who, when 
exposed to Jourard’s ideas, will dis- 
entangle them from their existential 
trappings, scrutinize them scientifically, 
and let us know whether his proposals 
are prophetic or merely polemic. 


Brainstorming Creativity 


Calvin W. Taylor (Ed.) 


Creativity: Progress and Potential. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. Pp. 


xiii + 241. $6.95. 


Reviewed by Rogert C. Nicuors 


Calvin Taylor, the editor, obtained his 
PhD in 1946 from the University of 
Chicago and went to the University of 
Utah, where he is now Professor of 
Psychology. He has done research on 
creativity of scientists and has organized 
the series of Utah conferences on re- 
search in creativity. Both the present 
book and Scientific Creativity: Its Rec- 
ognition and Development (with Frank 
Barron; CP, May 1964, 9, 220) have 
resulted from these conferences. The 
reviewer, Robert C. Nichols, received a 
PhD from the University of Kentucky 
in 1953, was a VA clinical psychologist 
for two years, taught in the Psychology 
Department of Purdue for five years, 
and in 1961 joined the research staff of 
the National Merit Scholarship Corpo- 
ration where he is now Director of 
Research. 


HE fourth of a series of conferences 

on creativity organized by Calvin 
Taylor was devoted to summarizing past 
research as brought out in the first three 
conferences and pointing to the most 
pressing needs for new knowledge. The 
result was this book with chapters by 
the conference participants: Hubert E. 
Brogden, John L. Holland, H. J. Mc- 
Pherson, Thomas B. Sprecher, Calvin 
W. Taylor, and E. Paul Torrance. 


The reader’s first impression is that 
he is at a brainstorming session where 
evaluation is suspended and all ideas are 
considered good. Previous research is 
discussed, sometimes superficially, but 
always in complimentary terms; people 
and organizations who are doing ‘excel- 
lent? work in an area are mentioned, 
often without discussion of the work; 
needs for new knowledge are pointed 
out, usually to fill in the details of 
already established lines of research; 
and large-scale studies are casually pro- 
posed, sometimes to solve relatively 
trivial problems. The emphasis is on 
presenting ideas. Integration and evalu- 
ation of the ideas is almost totally 
lacking. 

As in the typical brainstorming ses- 
sion, the problem is loosely defined to 
permit the free flow of ideas and little 
attempt is made to define what is meant 
by ‘creativity.’ Brogden and Sprecher 
probably offer the most accurate defini- 
tion: “ ‘Creativity’, a controversial and 
nebulous word, has different meaning 
to different people . . .” For Taylor 
creativity seems to mean good scientific 
research; for Torrance it is nonconform- 
ity and divergent thinking; for Mc- 
Pherson it is effective problem solving; 
for Brogden and Sprecher it is the pro- 
duction of a socially valuable product; 
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and for Holland it is extracurricular 
achievement in college. Throughout the 
book the term ‘creativity’ is used inter- 
changeably to mean anything from ob- 
taining a PhD to thinking of uses for 
a brick, 

Although most of the authors are 
troubled by the diversity of meanings 
of ‘creativity,’ they never really come to 
grips with the problem. At times differ- 
ences in meaning are ignored, as in the 
chapter on predictors where correlates 
of anything which has been called crea- 
tive are discussed. At other times crea- 
tivity rather narrowly 
defined, as in the chapters on environ- 
ment and training and on education, 
which are concerned with particular 
examples of divergent thinking. At still 
other times the multidimensionality of 
creativity is stressed, as in the chapter 
on criteria where a variety of possible 
criteria of creativity in science are 
discussed. 

Psychologists studying diverse prob- 
lems have adopted the title ‘creativity’ 
for their research, possibly because of its 
positive value connotations. The Utah 
conferences brought them together to 
discuss creativity research, and in the 
resulting Babel they still seem not to 
realize that they have little in com- 
mon. Before the book was begun the 
authors should have decided the issue 
of whether ‘creativity’ is to be consid- 
ered an intellectual ability which can 
be assessed by tests designed to measure 
certain divergent thinking factors or 
whether it is a general rubric under 
which excellent performance in a va- 
riety of socially important tasks can be 
subsumed. With the former conception 
it would have been necessary to deter- 
mine if (and if so, in what ways) the 
trait of creativity differs from other 
measurable intellectual abilities. With 
the latter conception ‘creativity’ would 
have been a general heading, similar to 
M. Brewster Smith’s (1961) proposed 
use for the term ‘mental health, and 
chapters would have dealt separately 
with a number of' ‘creative’ achieve- 
ments. Since the authors did not differ- 
entiate between the different concep- 
tions of ‘creativity,’ the book combines 
both of these approaches and the result- 
ing discussion is often confusing rather 
than enlightening. 


seems to be 


Of the dual goals of the authors, the 
aim of summarizing current knowledge 
about creativity is fulfilled best. The 
coverage of research in the area is fairly 
complete with perhaps a little more 
than the usual overemphasis on the 
authors' own work; the 37-page bibliog- 
raphy seems to be comprehensive al- 
though no papers critical of current 
research on creativity seem to be in- 
cluded; and the book serves as an 
excellent directory to the club of re- 
searchers currently working in the area 
with lists of who is working on what 
problems where. 

The aim of indicating the most prom- 
ising directions for future research is 
fulfilled by calling for what amounts 
to an extension of current lines of study, 
only bigger and thereby apparently 
better. Since it does not seem likely that 
the serious conceptual problems plagu- 
ing creativity research can be solved in 
this manner, the more grandiose pro- 
posals (e.g, Brogden and Sprecher's 
suggestion of a twenty-year longitudinal 
study to find ways of identifying crea- 
tive talent at an early age) might best 
be shelved pending a better understand- 
ing of the problem. 

Who should read this book? It in- 
cludes too many brief summaries of 
individual studies and is not well 
enough written to serve as a general 
orientation to creativity for the layman. 
Moreover, the summaries of research 
results are too incomplete to be of 
value to anyone wishing to apply the 
findings. The book's major usefulness 
will likely be to researchers interested 
in the study of creativity, for whom it 
can serve as a good guide to the litera- 
ture and as an excellent example of the 
confusion characteristic of the area. 
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Such as he is, so he writes. 
—SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 
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Standby Strengthened 


T. L. Engle 


Psychology: Its Principles and Ap- 
plications. 4th Ed. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & World, 1964. 
Pp. xii + 660. 


Reviewed by Stantey C. RATNER 


The author, T. L. Engle, is Associate 
Professor of Psychology on the Fort 
Wayne Regional Campus of Indiana 
University. He has been on the faculty 
of Indiana University for 26 years, after 
receiving his PhD there. His profes- 
sional interest in high school education 
started prior to graduate study when he 
taught mathematics in high school. The 
reviewer, Stanley C. Ratner, received 
his PhD from Indiana University in 
1954 and has been at Michigan State 
since then. He says he is primarily a 
comparative psychologist and has just 
published with M. Ray Denny a text, 
Comparative Psychology. From 1960 to 
1964 he chaired the Committee for 
Secondary School Psychology of APA’s 
E and T Board. 


HE FIRST EDITION of T. L. Engle's 
Psychology: Its Principles and Ap- 
plications was published in 1945, Since 
that time the book has become one of 
the most frequently used texts for high 
school courses in psychology. Such 
courses appear in the curricula of more 
than 40 states, so that this book can be 
seen as one that has defined psychology 
for high school students and their teach- 
ers, However, this audience has some 
unique characteristics. Their taste seems 
to turn to the softer parts of social and 
personality psychology. Also their teach- 
ers are generally not prepared in the 
content of psychology. Finally, the 
course is part of the social science cur- 
riculum and receives little support in 
terms of laboratory materials. These 
factors make the text and the supporting 
material fór the text very important. 
The fourth edition of Psychology rep- 
resents the strongest effort yet on the 
part of the author to bring the scientific 
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Outstanding books for psychology courses 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Second Edition 
by Lee J. Cronbach, Stanford University 


An extensive revision marked by a pronounced emphasis on intellectual learning and develop- 
ment and a detailed presentation of the psychological theory and research that underlie educa- 
tional practice. *. . . the finest text in its field. It is readable but scholarly. It is broad and inclusive, 
but flexible."—Paul B. Wood, Central Wesleyan College. Two separate Test Item Files are avail- 
able. 706 pages, $7.95 


READINGS FOR EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by Ralph L. Mosher, Harvard University, 
in consultation with Lee J. Cronbach 


An invaluable supplement for the educational psychology course, this up-to-date collection of 
research studies and articles is suitable for use with any standard text, or as the basis for independ- 
ent class assignment. The 37 readings have been written by leading psychologists and educators, 
and many of them have not been easily available until now. A headnote introduces each selection. 
Paperbound, 404 pages, $3.95 


GUIDANCE-AN EXAMINATION 


Edited by Ralph L. Mosher, Harvard University, 
Richard F. Carle, Boston University, 
and Chris D. Kehas, University of Chicago 


A revision and expansion of the Fall 1962 Special Issue of the Harvard Educational Review, 
this symposium subjects the entire field of guidance to a critical and scholarly examination. It con- 
tains all of the articles from that widely acclaimed issue, as well as new articles written especially 
for this volume. Designed for use in advanced courses usually offered at the graduate level, the selec- 
tions have been written by noted authorities in guidance and in the related disciplines of psychol- 
ogy, philosophy, and sociology. Paperbound. 232 pages, $2.50. Just published. 


GUIDANCE SERVICES IN THE MODERN SCHOOL 


by Merle M. Ohlsen, University of Illinois, 
under the General Editorship of Willard B. Spalding 


This distinguished text for the first course in guidance (a complete revision of the author's earlier 
book, Guidance: An Introduction) focuses attention on each of the basic guidance services. The 
book includes new information on vocational placement and follow-up, and on the chief ways 
of developing social and leadership training programs in the schools. “An excellent book for the 
first course in guidance and personnel work, I am adopting it for use next semester. I consider 
it the best book available today for this introductory course."—E. L. Tolbert, Madison College. 
515 pages, $6.95 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 
New York/C hicago/Burlingame 
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from Harcourt, Brace & World 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY 
Third Edition 
by Ernest R. Hilgard, Stanford University 


This outstanding text has achieved remarkable success in the colleges because, as the Psychiatric 
Quarterly points out, it is “up to date . . . exceptionally well written, clear, and succinct . . . The 
content is well anchored in research and scholarship." The thoroughly revised Third Edition is 
marked by a stronger emphasis on theory, a more integrated ordering of material, and a functional 
use of two colors throughout. Supplementary aids: an Instructor's Manual, a Student Guide with 
Programed Units, and three separate Test Item Files. 678 pages, $8.25 


READINGS FOR INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY 


by Richard C. Teevan, Bucknell University, 
and Robert C. Birney, Amherst College 


This new book of 51 readings complements the basic introductory psychology text by showing 
how psychology is actually practiced by research psychologists, Suitable for use with Hilgard's 
book, or with any other standard text, the readings provide empirical support for various theories 
^ discussed in the basic texts and give the student an understanding of the methods of psychological 
: research and the variety of subjects it considers, Paperbound. 504 pages, $3.95. Just published 


HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


An Inventory of Scientific Findings 


by Bernard Berelson, The Population Council, 
and Gary A, Steiner, University of Chicago 


"Truly a landmark in the history of the behavioral sciences" (Gordon W. Allport, Harvard Uni- 
versity), this pioneering book is a systematic statement, in clear, nontechnical terms, of what 
is actually known in the scientific sense about human behavior. Drawing primarily on the disciplines 
of psychology, sociology, and anthropology, the authors present more than 1,000 findings—general 
statements with supporting evidence on the major aspects of behavior, "This is an important book, 
a well-written and a very well-organized book."—]John L. Kennedy, Princeton University, in 
Science. Graphs and charts. Text Edition: 712 pages, $8.95 


READINGS IN CHILD BEHAVIOR AND DEVELOPMENT 


Second Edition 
by Celia Burns Stendler, University of Illinois 


A new and thoroughly revised edition of Readings in Child Development, this book is designed 
to supplement Martin and Stendler's Child Behavior and Development, or any other standard text. 
The editor has selected 40 papers from contemporary books and journals, only five of which were 
used in the First Edition. The approach throughout is interdisciplinary: psychology, biology, cyber- 
netics, anthropology, and sociology are all represented. “A superb selection."—Frederick F., Light- 
hall, University of Chicago. "I have had some opportunity to examine other books of readings and 

l I find the Stendler book to be the best on the market for a child development course.” —J. Ernest 
Keen, Bucknell University. Paperbound. 498 pages, $4.95 
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aspects of psychology to high school stu- 
dents and their teachers. The book has 
18 chapters, half of which have a hard 
approach to psychology. These include 
material on definitions of psychology, 
identification of psuedo-problems, learn- 
ing, thinking, tests and measurement, 
biological factors, sensation, and per- 
ception. The remaining chapters deal 
with topics such as popularity and lead- 
ership, mental health, and love and 
marriage. The latter topics are oriented 
particularly to problems of the high 
school student. Vocabulary lists, sug- 
gested activities, and suggestions for 
further reading are included at the end 
of each chapter. In addition, the text 
is abundantly illustrated with relevant 


photographs, drawings, and graphs. The 
soft chapters, of course, have soft 
illustrations. 

Three kinds of supporting materials 
are provided to accompany the text. A 
student workbook entitled, Record of 
Activities and Experiments with Pro- 
grammed Text Units, contains experi- 
ments, record sheets, and programmed 
text material. A Teachers Manual in- 
cludes suggestions for teaching, refer- 
ences for the experiments described in 
the text, and suggestions for supple- 
mentary reading. Two forms of a stand- 
ardized test in psychology are also avail- 
able for the teacher. In general, Engle 
has added significantly to this edition 
of his text for high school psychology. 


Culturama 


Beatrice B. Whiting (Ed.) 


Six Cultures: Studies of Child Rearing. New York: Wiley, 1963. Pp. v + 


1017. $12.50. 


Reviewed by BRrrroN K. RUEBUSH 


The editor, Beatrice Whiting is the wife 
of John Whiting who is known by every- 
one in the social sciences and to many 
who are not. She is also an individual 
who is an anthropologist in her own 
right and is now in the Department of 
Anthropology and Social Relations and. 
with the Laboratory of Human Develop- 
ment at Harvard University. An earlier 
book is Paiute Socery (1950). The re- 
viewer, Britton K. Ruebush, is Associate 
Professor and Director of the Child De- 
velopment Clinic of the Institute of 
Child Development at the University 
of Minnesota. He received his PhD in 
clinical psychology from Yale where 
he did some work on the Six Culture 
Project data under Irwin Child, but 
his appetite for anthropology had been 
whetted earlier at Stanford when he 
took George Spindler’s course in Cul- 
tural Dynamics. His teaching and re- 
search interests are in personality de- 
velopment, abnormal child psychology 
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and the diagnosis and treatment of emo- 
tionally disturbed children and families. 
He is co-author of Anxiety in Elemen- 
tary School Children, a Report of Re- 
search (1960). 


His is the first of a projected series 
of volumes reporting the results of 
an ambitious cross cultural research 
project undertaken in 1954 by a distin- 
guished group of social scientists led by 
Irwin L. Child of Yale, William W. 
Lambert of Cornell, and John W. M. 
Whiting of Harvard. The major pur- 
pose of the research was to study the 
relationship between child rearing prac- 
tices and individual and cultural differ- 
ences in such personality variables as 
aggression and dependency. The project 
aimed to apply sophisticated research 
design and methods within an explicit 
theoretical framework. 
The present volume presents material 


on child rearing practices and back- 
ground ethnographic data. It consists of 
an introduction to the project plus ex- 
tensive and dramatic ethnographic 
narratives of life in one village or neigh- 
borhood in each of six cultures—Mex- 
ico, India, the Philippines, Kenya, 
Okinawa, and New England. Several 
other volumes in the series are in pre- 
paration and will present analyses of 
the interviews with mothers, behav- 
ioral observations, test data, and the 
field guide containing the theoreti- 
cal framework and hypotheses, method- 
ology, and research design. 

The study stemmed directly from the 
research reported in Child Training 
and Personality (1953) which attempted 
to test theoretical statements relating 
child rearing practices to adult person- 
ality. The six cultures project was de- 
signed to correct the major methodo- 
logical weakness in the previous work, 
that of relying exclusively upon previ- 
ously published ethnographies which 
varied greatly in detail and areas of 
coverage. 


L is not possible to judge on the basis 
of this first volume, the degree of suc- 
cess of the project as a whole in achiev- 
ing its purposes. As a matter of fact, the 
specific purpose of this book is not en- 
tirely clear. The reviewer is uncertain 
whether to evaluate it as an ethno- 
graphy or as a research report. As ethno- 
graphy it is superb; as a research re- 
port it reflects what may prove to be 
serious deficiencies in the research de- 
sign and methodology of the project. 

The individual monographs are fas- 
cinating descriptive mixtures of behav- 
ioral and ethnographic observations of 
the kaleidoscopic panorama of life in- 
cluding pregnancy, play, childbirth, 
work, celebrations, daily routine, mar- 
riage, disease, child development, reli- 
gion, diet, and funerals. 

The introductory chapter, however, 
emphasizes the hypothesis testing na- 
ture of the project and states that the 
material presented will be used to make 
a "preliminary" test of the hypotheses. 
But neither the hypotheses, the methodo- 
logy, nor the tests of the hypotheses are 
satisfactorily explicated in this volume. 
There is a sketchy summary of the gen- 
eral conceptual background but the the- 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
Fourth Edition 


Norman L. Munn 
Revised and expanded the better to interpret the complexities of 
present-day psychology, this newest edition of Dr. Munn’s widely 
adopted beginning text combines factual soundness and literary 
style with an attractive format. Student’s and Instructor’s Manuals 


accompany the text. 
832 pages 1961 $8.25 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY 
Norman L. Munn 
A skillful abridgment of PSYCHOLOGY, 4th Edition, with some 


new material and a reorganization which adapts the book more di- 
rectly to short courses. A major change is the elimination of much 
physiological and experimental detail which could not be effectively 
covered in the briefer course, as usually taught. Student’s and In- 


structor’s Manuals are available. 


588 pages 1962 $7.25 


CONTEMPORARY READINGS IN GENERAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Second Edition 
Robert S. Daniel 


The second edition of this popular book continues to provide recent 
articles written by well-known and productive psychologists in non- 
scientific terms about topics of scientific importance of interest to 
the undergraduate student of psychology. The first edition offered 
68 readings; the second offers 75. Forty per cent of the material is 
new. An Instructor’s Manual will be available. 


About 400 pages, paper Spring 1965 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: NTA: GENEVA, ILL - D. 
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oretical framework is not amplified or 
even very apparent in the six mono- 
graphs. Unfortunately from the per- 
spective of hypothesis testing, and the 
reviewer is not certain by any means 
that such a perspective is fair, the ac- 
counts are also liberally sprinkled with 
speculative and impressionistic state- 
ments or assertions of fact not sup- 
ported by sufficient data. An example 
of the latter is the statement that boys 
in Orchard Town are encouraged to be 
aggressive and that boys are less verbal 
than girls. The sources of the data and 
the degree of variability are not clear. 
There is also a dearth of discussion 
within the monographs of the relevance 
of the observations to the theoretical 
framework of the project. For example, 
there is apparently much suppression of 
the direct expression of aggression in 
Kenya. General distrust, suspicion, and 
litigiousness are also prominent. Some 
discussion of how these behaviors are 
related within the theoretical framework 
of the study would have been of value. 

The introduction states that in de- 
signing the research reported in this 
volume, an attempt was made to assess 
individual as well as cultural differences. 
But relatively few data concerning in- 
dividual differences are reported and 
there is a dearth of systematic norma- 
tive data as well. Very few data are 
given in quantitative form and there 
are few tests of statistical significance. 
This simultaneously increases readabil- 
ity and perplexity concerning the re- 
liability of the findings. 

There is little concern with the sys- 
tematic evaluation of reliability. Yet 
there is evidence, some noted by the 
authors, of serious reliability problems. 
For example, the Philippine monograph 
reports that "sex play barely exists" but 
then cites 17 instances of sex play plus 
evidence of retrospective distortion in 
mothers’ reports. Indian men, as com- 
pared with women, gave Indian male 
interviewers more valid information 
about the encouragement of aggression. 
In Mexico, the reported use of rewards 
for obedient behavior is greater than 
the observed use of such rewards. 

This volume also reflects a confound- 
ing of the interests, personalities, and 
training of the field workers with the 
cross cultural behavior they were as- 
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signed to study. The field workers 
themselves selected the cultures they 
were interested in studying and focused 
upon the kinds of data in which they 
were most interested. Apparently, they 
were permitted to deviate from the in- 
structions and methodology outlined in 
the field manual. Consequently these 
ethnographies, like those used in pre- 
vious cross cultural research, differ 
from each other in amount of detail 
and in areas covered and emphasized. 
For example, only the Philippine and 
Kenya monographs contain sections on 
adolescent behavior. The Indian mono- 
graph reports relatively little data re- 
garding sexual attitudes and practices, 
but is unique in discussing in detail the 
lack of sibling rivalry in the culture. 
The monographs also vary in the 
amount of material included from the 
interviews with mothers, from observa- 
tions of children and from story com- 
pletion tests. 

Perhaps the most frustrating aspect of 
the volume is the lack of a summariz- 
ing and concluding chapter. This criti- 
cism may be premature; the researchers 
may be saving the conclusions for a 
future volume. For the present, how- 
ever, the reader is left largely to his 
own devices in making cross cultural 
comparisons and looking for casual 
relationships between different child 
rearing practices on one hand and in- 
dividual and cultural personality dif- 
ferences on the other. 


apes EASE with which provocative 
research questions emerge from Six 
Cultures more than offsets the criti- 
cisms of the volume. For example, 
what is the relationship between polyg- 
amous and monogamous family struc- 
ture and individual and cultural per- 
sonality differences in children? Early 
interpersonal experiences of children 
reared in polygamous cultures such 
as Kenya are dramatically different 
from those of children reared in monog- 
amous cultures. In India, infants re- 
ceive very little stimulation from peo- 
ple whereas there is tremendous social 
stimulation of infants in the Philip- 
pines. Is this difference related to the 
general emotional constriction noted in 
the Indian village compared with the 


apparently less constricted emotional 
life of adults in the Philippine village? 
Many natural experiments occur in the 
different cultures. There is much vari- 
ability across cultures in the extent to 
which siblings are given major respon- 
sibilities in child rearing. Do such 
differences result in cross cultural dif- 
ferences in language development and 
other areas of cognitive functioning? 
In the Philippines, early physical and 
emotional indulgence of infants is gen- 
erally followed by drastic and sudden 
weaning and teasing by adults. This 
pattern apparently results in major 
changes in the personalities of the 
children, but such a conclusion re- 
quires further documentation by means 
of a study which includes a control 
group. 

Six Cultures is stimulating and in- 
formative reading and will appeal to 
a wide audience in the social sciences. 
It further documents the great vari- 
ation from culture to culture in con- 
ceptions of personality and intelligence, 
in attitudes toward education, and in 
understanding of the principles of 
child development. Whether the vol- 
ume is a research report or primarily 
beautiful ethnography, social scientists 
will want to have this background for 
what eventually may prove to be one 
of the most comprehensive studies of 
the link between personality develop- 
ment and social functioning. 
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. . for it was not so much by the 
knowledge of words that I came to the 
understanding of things, as by my ex- 
perience of things I was enabled to fol- 
low the meaning of words. 

—PLuTARCH 
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CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


A Psychology of the Growing Person 

by L. JOSEPH STONE and JOSEPH CHURCH 

both of the Department of Child Study, Vassar College 

Foreword by OTTO KLINEBERG 
By skillfully integrating facts, findings, and issues from all the sciences of behavior and development, 
the authors have created an authoritative, systematic, and practical textbook, The quality of the 
writing and the abundance of good illustrative material add to the usefulness of the book which, 


now in its eleventh printing, ranks today as the standard text in its field. 
469 pages, illustrated; $5.95 


LANGUAGE AND THE DISCOVERY OF REALITY 
A Developmental Psychology of Cognition 

by JOSEPH CHURCH, Department of Child Study, Vassar College 

272 pages; $4.00 


RANDOM HOUSE STUDIES IN PSYCHOLOGY 


A complete catalogue of Random House Studies in Psychology, a series of original works attractively bound 
in paper covers, is available upon request. 


Recently published . . . 


HYPNOANALYSIS A Case Study by EDWARD WILTCHER ARLUCK 
The City College of the City University of New York, PP26; $1.95 


GROUP THERAPY A Guide by ABRAHAM S, LUCHINS 
State University of New York at Albany; PP27; $1.95 


PANIC BEHAVIOR Discussion and Readings by DUANE P. SCHULTZ 
Mary Washington College, University of Virginia, PP28; $1.95 


Just published . . . 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE SYMBOL An Interdisciplinary Symposium 
Edited by JOSEPH R. ROYCE, University of Alberta with contributions by LUDWIG VON BERTA- 
LANFFY, University of Alberta; FREDERICK J. HACKER, Hacker Clinic; S. I. HAYAKAWA, San 
Francisco State College; ANATOL RAPOPORT, The University of Michigan; JOSEPH R. ROYCE, 
University of Alberta. The first interdisciplinary analysis of the implications of the symbol for the 
understanding of human behavior. PP29; $1.65 


THE BODY PERCEPT New Experimental and Clinical Approaches 
Edited by SEYMOUR WAPNER, Clark University and_the late HEINZ WERNER with contributions 
by J. DE AJURIAGUERRA, University of Geneva: SIDNEY E. CLEVELAND, V. A. Hospital, Hous- 
ton; MACDONALD CRITCHLEY, The National Hospital, London; SEYMOUR FISHER, State Univer- 
sity of New York; HERMAN A. WITKIN, State University of New York; SEYMOUR WAPNER, Clark 
University; HEINZ WERNER. This volume discusses problems related to body experience from a variety 
of theoretical viewpoints and in relation to a variety of experimental and clinical evidence. PP30; $1.65 


RANDOM HOUSE The College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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We Are Peculiar 


William N. Stephens 


The Family in Cross-Cultural Perspective. New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1963. Pp. xi + 460. $4.75. 


Robert F. Winch 


The Modern Family (Rev. Ed.) New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 


1963. Pp. xviii 4- 782. $8.25. 


Reviewed by WittLiAM. C. ScHvTZ 


The author of the first book, William N. 
Stephens, received his 1959 EdD from 
Harvard University and is now at the 
University of Kansas where he is both 
Assistant Professor of Sociology and An- 
thropology and Research Associate in 
the Bureau of Child Research. He is 
the author of Oedipus Complex: Cross- 
Cultural Evidence (CP, Nov. 1963, 8, 
434). The author of the second book, 
Robert F. Winch, a sociologist, is 
Professor of Sociology at Northwestern 
University. He received his PhD from 
the University of Chicago in 1942 and 
taught briefly at Vanderbilt before re- 
turning to the Chicago area. He is the 
author of Mate Selection: A Study of 
Complementary Needs (1958). The re- 
viewer, William C. Schutz, as CP has 
recently noted (see page 101, this issue) 
is now at the Albert Einstein College 
of Medicine with his position described 
as Director of the Group Process Sec- 
tion, Division of Social and Community 
Psychiatry of the Department of Psy- 
chiatry. The author of FIRO (CP, Oct. 
1959, 4, 312), he is now working on 
another book that will present empirical 
data bearing on the FIRO theory of 
interpersonal behavior. 


HE LAST few decades have seen a 
surge of interest in the social and 
community aspects of -individual and 
group behavior. Basic to this concern 
is the family as the original unit of 
social interaction. For example, group 
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theorists including Freud, use the fam- 
ily as a paradigm for understanding 
group behavior, and psychotherapy is 
putting increasing emphasis on under- 
standing family dynamics and even 
conducting family therapy. 

With the family thrust into such a 
central role both theoretically and clini- 
cally, it becomes necessary to subject the 
dynamics of the family itself to more 
careful scrutiny. Baseline data are re- 
quired to provide information about 
family operations within our culture and 
subcultures, and in other societies, in 
order to keep our conceptions of the 
family in perspective. 

Psychologists can be grateful to 
Winch, Professor of Sociology at North- 
western University, and to Stephens, 
Assistant Professor of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, for help in this 
area. Stephens's book is a comprehen- 
sive review of all available ethnographic 
studies of various cultures relating to 
the family, plus historical material on 
past cultures. He has assembled the 
anthropological evidence and organized 
it around the American family in con- 
trast to other societies. Winch has done 
a similar job for sociological data by 
presenting a systematic, compilation of 
experimental studies of the family. The 
two works naturally overlap at several 
points but taken together present a re- 
markably comprehensive review of the 
sociological and anthropological data on 
the family. And both seem in essential 
agreement regarding the status of Amer- 


ican family customs. In Stephens's 
words, “we are peculiar." 


S csset The Family in Cross- 
Cultural Perspective covers the topics of 
plural marriage, kinship, mate choice, 
marriage and divorce, sex restrictions, 
roles of husband and wife, power and 
deference, child-rearing, and cross-cul- 
tural regularities. For each of these top- 
ics Stephens uses cross-cultural data, 
mainly ethnographic, to answer four 
questions. 1) What is the range of 
possibilities? 2) What is the frequency 
and distribution of particular types of 
customs? 3) How do American family 
customs stand in world wide perspec- 
tive? 4) How are various practices re- 
lated to each other? 

Some of Stephens's more interesting 
observations will give the flavor of his 
work: 

On togetherness: “Traditional bar- 
riers frequently stand between hus- 
band and wife, curtailing their in- 
timacy, sharing and togetherness . . . 
In most societies, spouses appear to 
follow the advice of Kahlil Gibran, 
‘Fill each other's cup but drink not 
from the same cup. Give one an- 
other of your bread but eat not of 
the same loaf . . . And stand to- 
gether yet not too near together.’ In 
our present day American Society, 
for some reason, these traditional bar- 
riers have disappeared. One of the 
ways in which American married life 
appears to be truly distinctive and 
unusual is in respect to this dimen- 
sion of ‘togetherness’.” 

On love: *....As late as the eight- 

eenth century (romantic love) played 

a very small part in marriage. All 

societies recognize that there are oc- 

casional violent emotional attachments 
between persons of the opposite sex, 
but our present American culture is 
practically the only one which has 
attempted to capitalize on these and 

make them the basis for marriage . . . 

Their rarity, in most societies sug- 

gests that they are psychological ab- 

normalities to which our own culture 
has attached an extraordinary value 

. . . Given a little social encourage- 

ment, (romantic love) can be ade- 

quately imitated without the per- 
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former admitting even to himself 
that the performance is not genuine.” 
On child rearing: “Child rearing is 
another one of those areas in which 
the United States is rather deviant. 
In regard to a number of child-rear- 
ing issues it seems that practically the 
whole world ‘does it one way’ whereas 
we ‘do it another way.’ . . . with re- 
spect to parental warmth and nurtur- 
ance given to babies and very young 
children ... it is possible that we are 
a bit on the cold side... we are rather 
harsh parents... As far as over-all 
severity of socialization is concerned: 
The Dobuans were rated most severe, 
we and the Ashanti were rated next 
most severe, and forty-four other so- 
cieties were rated less severe...” 
While some of Stephens’s conclusions 
may be quarreled with, the cross-cul- 
tural considerations he illuminates must 
certainly be taken account of in inter- 
preting American family patterns. 


i The Modern Family Winch uses 
as a unifying theme the question of 
whether or not the family is breaking 
down. He introduces the question in the 
first chapter and gives his answer in the 
final chapter. In between he presents a 
wealth of data on the family in Amer- 
ica, basic and derived functions of the 
family, the structure of American fam- 
ily forms, parental functions and inter- 
generational relations, love, mate selec- 
tion and the marital relationship, and 
family disorganization and  reorgan- 
ization. 

To present this material Winch uses 
a structural (whom it includes)—func- 
tional (what it does) approach to the 
family. The essence of this point of view 
is that, “the social structure of the sys- 
tem defines the social roles of those 
individuals to whom the actor is related, 
and social functions denote the context 
of meaningful interaction.” 

Winch, along with Shibutani, the 
Smelsers, and others, is attempting to 
synthesize psychological and sociological 
concepts. For this he should be com- 
mended in the highest terms. However 
the difficulty of this attempt for, a 
person trained in one of these fields is 
reflected in the section on mate-selec- 
tion, Winch’s own field of empirical 
interest. Here the theoretical conception 


seems to reflect the need for more 
familiarity with psychological investiga- 
tions. He hypothesizes that marital suc- 
cess is due to the complementarity of 
needs in the areas of dominance-sub- 
mission, and nurturant-receptive. Con- 
sideration of other areas of interaction 
(for example, inclusion, one partner 
likes to be with people, the other likes 
to be alone); other levels of functioning 
(for example, feelings about the self 
and others, or unconscious needs); 
mechanisms of defense (for example, 
projectors seem to not get along too 
well with each other), would be sug- 
gested by the literature. The increasing 
number of negative results on empirical 
tests of Winch's hypothesis would indi- 
cate that a revision of the need-comple- 
mentarity hypothesis is appropriate. 
All in all, the Winch book is impres- 
sive, It is very well organized and 
comprehensive. Together with Stephens's 
work it provides behavioral scientists a 
timely and much needed contribution. 


Cues, 
Forces and Ties 


James M. Thyne 


The Psychology of Learning and 
Techniques of Teaching. London: 
University of London Press, 1963. 
Pp. 240. 18/— net. 


Reviewed by Harry F. SILBERMAN 


The author, James M. Thyne, received 
his PhD from the University of Glasgow 
in 1939 and is Principal Lecturer in 
Psychology at Jordanhill Training Col- 
lege, Glasgow. The reviewer, Harry F. 
Silberman, received his EdD from 
UCLA, and is Head, Instructional Sys- 
tems Group, Education and Training 
Project, System Development Corpora- 
tion. Before coming to SDC he worked 
for the New York City Board of Higher 
Education and later for RAND Corpo- 
ration. In addition to his affiliation with 
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THE DEVELOPMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY OF 
JEAN PIAGET 


By John H. Flavell, 


University of Rochester. 
[488 pp., $8.75] 


“Professor Flavell has written an 
excellent book summarizing in a 
clear and thorough manner what 
Piaget has said and done. Even 
Piaget agrees ‘it is an excellent 
book.’ Flavell is sympathetic, but 
maintains a sober and realistic at- 
titude towards the ideas and work 
of this important psychologist. He 
has managed to produce clarity 
by organizing, disentangling, and 
integrating Piaget’s vast output of 
25 books and over 150 articles.” 


The American Journal of 
Psychology 


A PROFILE OF THE 
NEGRO AMERICAN 


By Thomas F. Pettigrew, 


Harvard University. 
[Paper, Illus., 264 pp., $2.75] 


"I am very enthusiastic about 
Thomas Pettigrew's book . . . It 
amasses, organizes and assesses a 
tremendous amount of clinical de- 
tail about the race situation in 
America with insight, compassion 
and scientific objectivity. It is an 
invaluable source of insight for all 
who are interested in the modern 
struggle for equal rights." 


Reinhold Niebuhr 


CLAN, CASTE, AND CLUB 


By Francis L. K. Hsu, 
Northwestern University. 


[346 pp., $7.95] 


“This detailed comparison of. the 
cultures of China, India, and 
America possesses special merit be- 
cause its author is able to view 
American culture objectively.as an 
‘outgrouper’ who has become an 
ingrouper.’ His perceptive analy- 
sis of the twin pressures for in- 
dividual success and for nonfamil- 
ial peer group affiliations, and 
their influence upon American ad- 
olescents, is especially meritorious.” 


The Psychological Record 


VAN NOSTRAND 


Princeton, New Jersey 
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ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 


1965 PUBLICATIONS 


FOUNDATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH; 
STATISTICS, METHODOLOGY, AND 
MEASUREMENT 
By Kenneth H. Kurtz, State University of New York at Buffalo 


An elementary presentation of the basic concepts of statistics, 
philosophy of science, and measurement theory as applied to research 
in the field of psychology. Provides the technical background neces- 
sary for an understanding of contemporary psychological theory and 
research. 


THE MENTALLY RETARDED CHILD: 
DEVELOPMENT, EDUCATION AND TREATMENT, 
SECOND EDITION 
By Max L. Hutt, Clinical Psychologist and Psychotherapist; Con 
sultant, Michigan Department of Mental Health, and Robert G. 
Gibby, Chief Psychologist, McGuire Veterans Administration General 
Medical and Surgical Hospital, Richmond, Va. 

Includes the latest research studies on mental retardation in children 

Every chapter completely revised, 


ORGANIZATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

By Bernard M, Bass, University of Pittsburgh 
Focuses on a new field of scientific inquiry, Deals with psychological 
principles and concepts aimed at understanding how the formal 


organization in which work occurs shapes the behavior of all involved 
irt the system. 


STATISTICAL METHODS: 
A PROBLEM-SOLVING APPROACH 
By Vivian Gourevitch, City College of The City University of 
New Tork 
A comprehensive elementary presentation of statistical methods in 
the behavioral sciences. The text offers a careful integration of 
exposition and example, 
a aaaaaaaaaasasasasasasasasasassssssssnsħŮĂ- 
Send for your examination copies now. Write to 
Arthur B. Conant + Department X1 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC 
110 Tremont St., Boston, Mam. 02111 
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ALLYN AND BACON, INC, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED TITLES 


PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY 
By James Derse, The Johni Hopkins University 
Introductory text which covers the field of scientific prychology and 


represents the current state of prychology. Programed Student Guide 
by Glen D. Jensen of DePaul University accompanies the text. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, SECOND EDITION 
By James M, Sawrey and Charles Telford San Jove State College 


Completely updated. New chapter on the nature and scientific 
methods of educational psychology Student Guide with programed 
units by Ear! L. Jandron accompanies the text 


ELEMENTS OF STATISTICAL INFERENCE 


By Dawid V. Hwwniberger, lows State Unewernaty of Science and 
Technology 


introduces the basic concepts and techniques of statistical inference. 
Techniques and methods ued have genera! applicability. A minimum 
of mathematical beckgrovad i axtumed. 


THE CAUSES OF BEHAVIOR, READINGS IN CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 
By Judy F. Resenbiah, Massachusetts Orneral Hospoal and 
Wesley Alarmak, Usivernty of Crncomnati 
Adopted by more than 100 colleges and wrivervities Artes cover 

scope of presen! bnowtedge i^ pyythology fodey 


DYNAMICS OF MENTAL HEALTH 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADJUSTMENT 
By james M. Sawory and Chortes Telford, San Jows State College 
impas research fotiogs Preven the developers! cf ateptive 
behavior within the fremmmcet of learning and motivational concepts 
Sead fer yews rneminetrs copes sow Vt to 
Anhor B. Conse + Department X1 
ALLYN AND BACON, INC 


190 Teemont fh, Bowen, Man. 01111 
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APA he is a member of the joint com- 
mittee on programed instruction of the 
American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation and a member of the Division 
of Audiovisual Instruction of the Na- 
tional Educational Association. 


AMES THYNE has written for student 
J teachers a straightforward little book 
that translates ideas from men such as 
Guthrie, Pavlov, and Thorndike into 
clear and simple how-to-do-it terms. 
In its direct simplicity the book omits 
many topics normally included in text- 
books of educational psychology, topics 
that are irrelevant to the actual business 
of classroom teaching. 

In Part One, the student is given a 
paradigm or working model of the con- 
ditions required for learning. In Part 
Two, the model is applied to a variety 
of teaching problems such as building 
and breaking habits, establishing motor 
skills, and promoting retention and 
transfer. 

Four terms are introduced as require- 
ments of learning: cue, force, pilot 
cue, and tie. The desired response is 
elicited by the pilot cue in the presence 
of an appropriate cue which has suffi- 
cient force to initiate some sort of be- 
havior on its own. When the pilot cue 
is withdrawn, the student can emit the 
desired response to the cue provided 
that a tie has connected the response to 
the cue. The author has apparently 
chosen a set of neutral terms to avoid 
the disputes that might be incurred by 
the familiar words: conditioned stimu- 
lus, drive, unconditioned stimulus, and 
reinforcement. 

Occasionally the writer is less than 
diligent in applying the elements in his 
model. For example, in his chapter on 
teaching as explaining, Thyne points out 
that understanding and explaining in- 
volve only cue and force and therefore 
fulfill only two of the four basic require- 
ments that define learning. The ex- 
plainer’s task consists of presenting the 
material in such a way that the cue be- 
comes the dominant feature in the 
learning situation. However, Thyne sug- 
gests a variety of ways in which this 
may be accomplished, such as naming 
or pointing to the cue, effecting a fluc- 
tuation of figure and ground in graphic 
material by using colors to focus atten- 
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tion on the relevant items, underlining 
printed words, changing the context, re- 
arranging words, and in other ways 
restructuring the material. These op- 
erations appear to the reviewer to be 
excellent examples of prompts or pilot 
cues. The explainer's task is also to see 
that "the understanding of what has 
been explained results in satisfaction of 
some sort." The latter exhortation seems 
to meet the requirement of a tie. Conse- 
quently explaining and understanding 
might be interpreted as containing all 
four basic requirements of learning. 

Sparse use is made of experimental 
literature and the treatment depends 
largely on the intuitive appeal of plaus- 
ible examples. Virtually no sense of dif- 
ferences among various learning theories 
is obtained from reading the book. 
While the four learning requirements 
may have been obtained from different 
theories, here they have been arranged 
to form a single model. Each theory 
makes its contribution to the applica- 
tion of the basic model but is not sin- 
gled out for separate discussion on its 
own merit. Incorporating learning con- 
cepts into a single system like this adds 
to the usefulness of the book and is a 
welcome relief from the encyclopedic 
trend in recent books on educational 
psychology. 

The major part of the book is de- 
voted to prescribing teaching techniques 
from extrapolations of the model. If 
Thyne’s text is adopted for teacher 
training purposes, it should probably be 
supplemented by another text which 
emphasizes the experimental nature of 
the teaching process. 


Sweating Cats’ Paws 


G. H. Wang 


The Neural Control of Sweating. 
Madison, Wis.: University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1964. Pp. ix + 129. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by Norman T. WELFoRD 


The author, Dr. Ging Hsi Wang, gradu- 
ated from the University of Peking and 


received his PhD from Johns Hopkins 
University. Now research Associate in 
the Laboratory of Neurophysiology at 
the University of Wisconsin, he has 
worked and written extensively on elec- 
trodermal reactions and their central 
mechanisms. The reviewer, Norman T. 
Welford, has degrees in medicine and 
in experimental psychology from Cam- 
bridge University. Before he came to 
the US he was at the Nuffield Research 
Unit where he worked on the problem 
of aging. For the last 8 years he has 
been a research associate in the Depart- 
ment of Psychophysiology-Neurophysiol- 
ogy at the Fels Research Institute. 


HE TITLE of this book, The Neural 

Control of Sweating would imply 
that it should be on the shelves of any- 
one interested in the GSR in thermo- 
regulation or in any of several other 
problems. Actually, the scope of this 
book is much narrower than its title 
suggests, especially in its connection 
with sweating. This limitation is well 
recognized by the author who states 
in his preface that the work is a mono- 
graph and gives an account of the 
specialized work on the central neural 
control of sweating over an eight-year 
period in his own laboratory, 

The main body of the monograph 
is a description of a large number of 
experiments using the classical methods 
of ablation and stimulation, both with 
and without anesthesia. These experi- 
ments trace the CNS centers—excita- 
tory, inhibitory and regulatory—con- 
cerned with the neural control of the 
electrodermal reactions. It is these elec- 
trodermal reactions of the cats’ footpads 
and these alone that comprise the 
sweating referred to in the title. Of 
necessity the detailed description of ex- 
periments does not make for light read- 
ing but does provide a valuable factual 
reference. In the later chapters the in- 
teraction of the various centers in the 
CNS concerned with the electrodermal 
reactions of the cats' footpads is dis- 
cussed at some length. 

The electrodermal reactions of the 
cats’ footpads constitute a readily defin- 
able and measurable activity, observ- 
able in normal and brain-damaged cats 
whether under anesthesia or not. While 
many arguments range over the signifi- 
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Appleton-Century-Crofts is pleased to announce the 


1964 AWARD WINNER 


Jack Block, of the University of California at Berkeley, 


has been presented with the 1964 Century Psychology Series Award for his 
distinguished manuscript. “The Challenge of Response Sets.” Publication is antici- 
pated in the fall of this year. A full description of this significant study will 
appear in future editions of this journal. 
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Century Psychology Series publications scheduled for 1965... 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT, VOLUME II 
Sidney W. Bijou and Donald M. Baer, both of the University of Washington, This volume 
applies the basic framework of principles developed in Volume I to the earliest stage of child 
development. 

PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO INDUSTRY 


Marvin D. Dunnette, University of Minnesota; and Wayne K. Kirchner, Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Company. A survey, in clear, nontechnical language, of the current practices 
of psychologists in industry and their methods of problem-solving. 


March. 260 pp., paper, $2.50 (tent.) 

CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES IN LEARNING 

Henry Goldstein, David L. Krantz, and Jack D. Rains, all of Lake Forest College. An 

integrated selection of supplementary readings in the area of learning, this text includes dis- 

courses valued as “classics” in the field, plus a number of recent, highly pertinent, but less 

accessible articles. April. 520 pp., illus., paper, $4.95 (tent.) 
EXPLORATIONS OF MATURITY: Studies of Mature and Immature College Men 

Douglas H. Heath, Haverford College. The only E that systematically explores the mean- 

ing of maturity and seeks to verify empirically its hypotheses, April. 350 pp., illus., $7.00 (tent.) 
OPERANT BEHAVIOR: AREAS OF RESEARCH AND APPLICATION 


Werner K. Honig, Dalhousie University. Especially written for this volume by prominent au- 
thorities in the field, the material brought together here presents à definitive summary of 
research techniques and applications in operant behavior today. 


CLASSICAL CONDITIONING: A SYMPOSIUM 


William F. Prokasy, The Pennsylvania State University. This work assembles for the advanced 
student significant research being undertaken today by various specialists in the field of classical 
conditioning. May. 496 pp., illus., $8.50 (tent.) 


THE EXPERIMENTAL ANALYSIS OF BEHAVIOR: SELECTED READINGS 


Thom Verhave, Arizona State University. A rich and extensive collection from the experi- 
mental literature dealing with behavior theory, the publications here assembled represent a 
number of important modern viewpoints. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HUMAN DIFFERENCES, 3rd Ed. 


Leona E. Tyler, University of Oregon. A major revision of a highly successful standard text 
in its field. September. 520 pp., illus., $6.50 (tent.) 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 


440 Park Avenue South New York, N.Y. 10016 
Division of Meredith Publishing Company 
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cance of electrodermal reactions and the 
way to measure them, so long as the 
method of recording is well defined, 
repeatable results can be obtained. It is 
regrettable that in this respect the pre- 
cise recording method is not detailed in 
this text. Dr. Wang does make a good 
case for using the electrodermal reac- 
tions as an indicator of how anesthetics 
affect the CNS, since this is one of the 


few autonomic functions that is readily 
measurable and for which the central 
controls have been extensively studied. 
This use of electrodermal reactions as 
a tool, indicating the effects of other 
substances on the CNS is one of the 
more stimulating ideas in this mono- 
graph. Generally speaking, it is a book 
that should appeal to all those inter- 
ested in CNS and autonomic functions. 


The Young: From Cockatoos to Zulus 


Wayne Dennis (Ed.) 


Readings in Child Psychology. 2nd Ed. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 


Hall, 1963. Pp. xi + 532. $6.00. 


Raymond G. Kuhlen and George C. Thompson (Eds.) 


Psychological Studies of Human Development. 2nd Ed. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1963. Pp. xii -- 638. $4.25. 


D. S. Palermo and L. P. Lipsitt (Eds.) 


Research Readings in Child Psychology. New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1963. Pp. xiii + 572. $7.50. 


Celia B. Stendler (Ed.) 


Readings in Child Behavior and Development. 2nd Ed. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & World, 1964. Pp. xi + 498. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Hanotp W. STEVENSON 


Wayne Dennis is Professor of Psychology 
at Brooklyn College and is well known 
for his studies of the effects of early ex- 
perience on physical and psychological 
development. Raymond Kuhlen and 
George G. Thompson are Professors of 
Psychology at Syracuse University and 
the Ohio State University, respectively. 
Kuhlen is currently Editor of the Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology and is 
the author of a widely used text in 
adolescent psychology. Thompson's text, 
Child Psychology, is currently in its sec- 
ond edition. David Palermo, Associate 
Professor of Psychology at Pennsylvania 
State University, has many publications 
in the area of children’s anxiety and 
verbal learning in children. He is au- 
thor, with James J. Jenkins, of a new 
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book of norms of children’s word asso- 
ciations. Lewis Lipsitt is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Brown Univer- 
sity; his primary interests are in infant 
development and discrimination learn- 
ing in children. He is the editor, with 
Charles Spiker, of Academic Press's new 
Advances in Child Behavior and De- 
velopment. Celia Burns Stendler is Pro- 
fessor of Education at the University 
of Illinois, and with William Martin 
is the author of the text, Child Be- 
havior and Development. She is well 
known as one of the strong proponents 
of child development in the education 
of educators. Harold W. Stevenson, the 
reviewer, remains Director of the In- 
stitute of Child Development at Min- 
nesota. He is the current President of 


Division 7 of the APA and is working 
on a brief history of child psychology. 
The most recent bound item in his long 
list of productions is the 62nd Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part I (CP, Dec. 1964, 
9, 494). 


HE DRAMATIC UPSURGE in interest 
Ta child psychology during the past 
decade, with its accompanying increase 
in enrollment in courses in child psy- 
chology, has forced many instructors to 
rely on books of readings as supplements 
to textbooks and lectures. It is no sur- 
prise, therefore, to have four new books 
of readings published in one year. The 
volumes serve different needs and have 
been edited with different audiences in 
mind. The selections are generally well 
chosen, diverse, and current—two thirds 
of them originally appeared after 1950. 

It is meaningless to criticize the rep- 
resentativeness of books of readings. 
Each person has his own favorites and 
it is unlikely that any editor can satisfy 
the divergent interests in any field of 
investigation. In reviewing books of 
readings, therefore, one can only com- 
ment about how the books are organ- 
ized, compare the selections, and at- 
tempt to see what they have to say 
about the current state of the field. 

The editors rely mainly on journals, 
for only 1596 of the selections are de- 
rived from books. Fortunately, the vol- 
umes tend to be more than disconnected 
collections of reprinted articles, Brief 
but well written introductions point out 
the purpose and background of each 
study and provide a framework for the 
various groups of articles. Kuhlen and 
"Thompson are perhaps the most effec- 
tive in integrating their readings into an 
organized whole, but Stendler, Palermo 
and Lipsitt also give careful attention 
to providing appropriate introductions. 
Those of Dennis, however, are some- 
times too brief to be of much help. 

The 219 selections included in the 
volumes cover a wide variety of topics. 
There are studies on everything from 
the play activities of young cockatoos 
to the effects of weaning on young 
Zulus. Practically no overlap occurs 
in the selections included in the four 
volumes, The editors reprinted articles 
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RECOMMENDED READING FOR 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Watch for These New Books Now in Press... 


VARIABLES IN PERSONALITY THEORY AND PER- 
SONALITY TESTING—An Interpretation by Robert M. 
Allen, Univ. of Miami Beach, Coral Gables, Fla. About 96 
pp. (Amer. Lec. Psychology edited by Molly Harrower). 
In Press 


PSYCHODIAGNOSTIC TESTING: An Empirical Ap- 
proach Based on a Follow-up of 2000 Cases by Molly 
Harrower, Temple Univ. Medical Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 
About 120 pp., 17 figs., 33 il., 16 tables, (Amer. Lec. Psy- 
chology). In Press 

SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY by Roger Reger, Wayne Com- 
munity Schools, Wayne, Mich. About 230 pp., 2 il. In Press 


[m 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST MODIFICATIONS compiled 
and edited by Milton Kornrich, North Shore Child Guid- 
ance Genter, Manhasset, N. Y. (With 15 Contributors). 
About 264 pp., 27 il. In Press y 


Concepts of Development in EARLY CHILDHOOD EDU- 
CATION. An Institute Conducted by The Child Develop- 
ment Center, New York City. Edited by Peter B. Neubauer. 
(With 4 Contributors). About 248 pp. In Press 


HANDWRITING IN PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRE- 
TATIONS by Arthur G. Holt, Highlands, New Jersey. 
65, 276 pp., (634 x 934), 872 il, 2 charts, $10.50 


18 OUTSTANDING NEW BOOKS THAT BELONG 


THE NON-VERBAL CHILD 5y 
Sol Adler, East T'ennessee State 
Univ., Johnson City, Tenn. '64, 
172 pp., 4 il., $6.75 

NEW DIRECTIONS IN STUT- 
TERING: Theory and Practice 
edited by Dominick A. Barbara, 
Karen Horney Clinic, New York 
City. (With 14 Contributors). '65, 
200 pp., 6 il, 8 tables, (Amer. 
Lec. Communication edited by 
Dominick A. Barbara), $7.25 


DAY CARE OF PSYCHIATRIC 


PATIENTS. From the National 
Day Hospital Workshop held in 
Kansas City, Mo. By Robert L. 
Epps and Lee D. Hanes, Both of 
Greater Kansas City Mental Health 
Foundation, Kansas City, Mo. 
(With 16 Contributors). '64, 200 
pp., 14 tables, $7.50 


THE BRITISH MENTAL HOS- 


PITAL SYSTEM by David J. 
Vail, Minnesota Dept. of Public 
Welfare, St. Paul, Minn. About 
96 pp. In Press 

PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING: 
Theory, Interpretation, and Prac- 
tices by Norman Gekoski, Temple 
Univ., Philadelphia, Pa. '64, 320 
pp. 62 il., $8.50 


THERAPY BY DESIGN: Impli- 


cations of Architecture for Human 
Behavior compiled and edited by 
Lawrence R. Good, Univ. of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas; and 
Saul M. Siegel and Alfred Paul 
Bay, both of Topeka State Hosp., 
Topeka, Kansas. (With 10 Con- 
tributors). About 208 pp. (8/5 x 
11), 61 iL, 5 tables. In Press 


DEVELOPMENTAL DYSLEXIA 


by Macdonald Critchley, King’s 
College Hosp., London, England. 
64, 116 pp., 38 il, 5 tables, $5.50 


[m 
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IN EVERY PSYCHOLOGIST'S LIBRARY 


ZONE MENTAL HEALTH 
CENTERS: The Illinois Concept 
by John P. Reidy, Illinois Dept. of 
Mental Health, Springfield, Ill. 
64, 188 pp., 29 il, 11 tables, 
$4.00 


METHODOLOGY OF THE BE- 
HAVIORAL SCIENCES: Prob- 
lems and Controversies by Rollo 
Handy, State University of New 
York at Buffalo, Buffalo, New 
York. ^65, 196 pp., (Amer. Lec. 
Philosophy edited by Marvin 
Farber), $6.75 


MANUAL FOR THE COMPRE- 
HENSIVE COMMUNITY MEN- 
TAL HEALTH CLINIC by James 
A, Knight, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, and 
Winborn E. Davis, Tulane Univ., 
New Orleans, La. '64, 196 pp., 
1 iL, (Amer. Lec. Clinical Psy- 
chiatry edited by Howard P. 
Rome), $7.50 


HYPNOTIC INDUCTION OF 
ANXIETY: A  Psychoendocrine 
Investigation by Eugene E. Levitt, 
Indiana Univ., Indianapolis, In- 
diana; Harold Persky, Albert Ein- 
stein Medical Center, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; and John Paul Brady, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. '64. 160 pp., 39 tables, 
$6.50 


TOWARD 


SELF-UNDER- 
STANDING: Group Techniques 
in Self-Confrontation by Daniel 
I. Malamud, New York Univ., 


New York City, and Solomon 
Machover, State Univ. of New 
York Downstate Medical Center, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 288 pp., (Amer. 
Lec. Psychology), $8.50 


301-327 East 
Lawrence Avenue 


[] TRANSFERENCE AND TRIAL 


ADAPTATION by Joost A. M. 
Meerloo, New York School of 
Psychiatry, New York City, and 
Marie Coleman Nelson, New York 
City. '65, 164 pp., (Amer. Lec. 
Psychology), $6.50 


FLAVOR, TASTE AND THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF SMELL by 
Warren Gorman, Lenox Hill 
Hosp., New York City. ‘64, 116 
pp., 7 il, $5.50 


BIOLOGICAL | CLOCKS IN 
MEDICINE AND  PSYCHIA- 
TRY by Curt Paul Richter, The 
Johns Hopkins Medical School, 
Baltimore, Md. '65, 120 pp. (7 x 
10), 119 iL, 6 tables, (A Salmon 
Lecture), $8.50 


THE THERAPEUTIC  DIA- 
LOGUE: A Method for the Anal- 
ysis of Verbal Interaction by 
Jerome L. Schulman, Joseph C 
Kaspar, and Patricia M. Barger, 
all of Northwestern Univ., Chi- 
cago Ill. *64, 172 pp., $6.50 


HYPNOSIS INDUCTION 
TECHNICS by Myron Teitel- 
baum, Miami, Fla. '65, 200 pp., 
$6.75 


ARTISTIC PRODUCTIVITY 
AND MENTAL HEALTH Pre- 
pared under the Auspices of the 
Postgraduate Center for Mental 
Health. By Edrita Fried, Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine, New 
York City. With the collaboration 
of Abby Bloomgarden, William 
Lewis, Ida Mermelstein, Rose Spie- 
gel, and Virginia Watts. 64, 188 
pP. (Amer. Lec. Psychology), 
$6.50 


SPRINGFIELD - ILLINOIS 
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8 RAY/THE SCIENCE OF PSYCHOLOGY: An Introduction 
i by William S. Ray, The University of North Carolina at Greensboro E 


Professor Ray's brief introduction to scientific psychology concentrates completely upon 

human behavior and is a book of major appeal to a wide range of psychologists, regard- 
E less of their theoretical positions. The author pays special attention to the rigorous 
definition of terms, the nature of psychological measurement, the function concept as 
E an ‘aid to understanding psychological prediction, and the experimental control of 
£ behavior in seven important areas. Considerable emphasis is placed on resolving the 
E old dilemma of consciousness (experience) versus behavior. Some 250 research reports, 
358 line drawings, and numerous graphs are incorporated throughout the work to 
contribute to the student's appreciation of the care required in the planning and 
reporting of psychological investigations. 

The book's basic position is that studying scientific psychology should involve learn- 
ing that psychological terms are, to a considerable extent, defined by reference to 
Operations and procedures. Other underlying tenets are that behavior can be quantified 
2 and interpreted by means of functions and that experimental knowledge is different 
a from nonexperimental knowledge. This book is a selective introduction, and no pre- 
tense is made about covering all of contemporary psychology. However, the subjects 


i dealt with are discussed with unusual clarity and precision. E 
E 1964, 576 pages, $6.95 
g el 
2 al 
al 
|. 8 | RAY/A Programmed Workbook for 
| 2l 
| THE SCIENCE OF PSYCHOLOGY 
| 3 by William S. Ray 
| g Tightly and systematically correlated with the text, this workbook consists of seventeen 
P complementary chapters, each containing items for self-instruction and self-testing. 
Most items are in conventional multiple-choice form, but many are sentence comple- g 
d tions drawn from the text's useful research reports. All the workbook items progress 
from the easy to the more difficult. 
, 1964, paper, 224 pages, $2.50 5 
| fe 
E: 
G 
| TATE/STATISTICS IN EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY: 
a A First Course 
| fe 
| by Merle W. Tate, University of Pennsylvania 
E A thorough revision of Tate's Statistics im Education. This book is a comprehensive treat- 
| ment of concepts and procedures useful in educational and psychological measure- 
a ment and research. The over-all emphasis of the text has been shifted from the descrip- 
tive to the inferential aspects of statistics. Professor Tate has broadened his applications 
E to reach into psychology, as well as educational, problematical situations. Topics usually 
| B included in intermediate and advanced statistics courses have been omitted and 
| gp replaced by more suitable, current topics. 
Ready Spring 1965, approx. 352 pages, prob. $6.00 
fel 
al Write to Judith Wight for examination copies. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011 
ic 
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THE CRITICAL ISSUES IN PSYCHOLOGY SERIES 
Edited by MELVIN H. MARX, University of Missouri 


The Critical Issues in Psychology Series is designed to provide authoritative and pro- 
vocative reviews of selected, important topics that are central and germane to the 
range of courses in psychology. Each volume contains an incisive, original essay and 
a set of reprinted reports especially chosen as distinguished instances of basic progress 
or position. The series’ approach is essentially empirical rather than speculative, and 
fundamental questions are stressed. These expertly written publications will offer the 
Au s instructor and student sound, exceptionally fine material on a variety of topics not 
Initial Titles adequately covered in ordinary textbook discussions. 


FOWLER / CURIOSITY AND EXPLORATORY BEHAVIOR 


by Harry Fowler, University of Pittsburgh 


An evaluation of the complex of constructs influencing developments in the under- 
standing of exploratory phenomena. Professor Fowler has illuminated his commentary 
on this fruitful concept with a selection of important articles representing fundamental 
viewpoints. 

Ready 1965, paper, approx. 192 pages, prob. $1.95 


LAWSON/ FRUSTRATION: 


The Development of a Scientific Concept 
by Reed Lawson, The Ohio State University 


Using the concept of frustration, the author has written a sound explanatory interpre- 
tation of the evolution of a scientific construct. Through specific examples drawn from 
research, theory, and experiments, he demonstrates how a nonscientific, vernacular 
term becomes a technical one. Students can thus see how behavioral scientists attempt 
to solve their semantic problems. 

Ready 1965, paper, approx. 192 pages, prob. $1.95 


ELLIS/THE TRANSFER OF LEARNING 


by Henry Ellis, University of New Mexico 
Professor Ellis succeeds in making the student understand why transfer of learning is a 
significant and important topic and to see its implications for such related disciplines 
as education. His book is a lively sample of major issues and topics encompassed by 
this vital subject. 
Ready 1965, paper, approx. 192 pages, prob. $1.95 


MOSS / HYPNOSIS IN PERSPECTIVE 


by C. Scott Moss, Mental Health Consultant, National Institute of Mental Health 


A summary view of what we know about hypnosis, its current uses and problems. This 
work touches on old and new research and interprets theory and data on the charac- 
teristics of the subject and the techniques. 

Ready 1965, paper, approx. 192 pages, prob. $1.95 


LEIBOWITZ / VISUAL PERCEPTION 


by Herschel Leibowitz, The Pennsylvania State University 


Actively engaged in a variety of research endeavors concerning the problems of visual 
perception, Professor Leibowitz has written an up-to-date interpretation of the theo- 
retical and experimental issues involved in normal and illusory perception. His explana- 
tory commentary covers the influences on perception by learned and unlearned factors, 
whether perception is motivated, and the role of perception in our future technology. 
Ready 1965, paper, approx. 192 pages, prob. $1.95 


Write to Judith Wight for examination copies. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011 
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from 42 different journals which en- 
` compass a bewildering variety of pub- 
lications; these range from Religious 
Education to the Journal of the Experi- 
mental Analysis of Behavior. There are, 
in fact, only three journals from which 
entries appear in all four volumes: 
Child Development, Journal of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology, and Jour- 
nal of Genetic Psychology. 


W HAT are the audiences for whom 
the books have been compiled? Dennis, 
Kuhlen and Thompson deal with the 
traditional content of child psychology. 
Dennis limits his coverage to children, 
while Kuhlen and Thompson cover the 
whole life cycle. These volumes will be 
most useful in courses where a broad 
range of selections is desired. Most of 
the typical areas are covered, as well 
as some new ones, For example, Kuh- 
len and Thompson have an interesting 
section of current articles on theories 
of psychological growth, The instructor 
interested in offering a solid background 
in the traditional areas of child psy- 
chology should look at both of these 
volumes, Stendler, on the other hand, 
is more selective of the areas which she 
wishes to emphasize. This volume rep- 
resents the "new look” of child psy- 
chology. She has selected topics for 
which there is a great deal of current 
enthusiasm. Infancy, early experience, 
socialization, and intellective processes 
comprise two-thirds of the readings. 
Those who want to emphasize the re- 
lationship between comparative and de- 
velopmental psychology and who want 
their students to read about Piaget and 
cognitive theorists will probably choose 
this volume. The most restricted cover- 
age is found in the Palermo and Lip- 
sitt volume. Their selections are drawn 
preponderantly from recent studies in 
experimental child psychology, espe- 
cially those investigating learning and 
motivation, This book will find its great- 
est use in specialized courses in child 
psychology and probably will be of 
more limited value in general introduc- 
tory courses. For a course in children's 
learning, for example, it is extraordi- 
narily valuable. 

These volumes share a major problem 
found in most books of readings 
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designed for undergraduate courses. 
namely, the articles were not written for 
undergraduate use. Technical terms, 
elaborate designs, complicated statistics, 
minimal references to previous studies— 
all characteristics of current scientific 
writing in psychology—are found in 
these articles. For some undergraduates 
this may be impressive; for most it will 
be overwhelming. Editors would do a 
great service to their fields by rewriting 
or interpreting the most difficult sections 
of each article. Only in this way can 
one expect the unsophisticated reader 
to gain maximal benefit in his early con- 
tact with research studies. 


qu sets of readings give some in- 
dication of what is happening in child 
psychology. It is immediately apparent 
that the area is undergoing rapid de- 
velopment and change. Although child 
psychologists are publishing a great deal 
in a wide variety of places, the greatest 
activity appears to be in America. 
In the four volumes, for example, 
there are articles by only five non- 
English speaking psychologists: Piaget, 
Inhelder, Smedslund, Vygotsky, and 
Luria. To see how rapidly the field has 
changed, the lists of authors of articles 
in these four volumes were compared 
with the list of authors of articles 
which appeared in the 1942 volume, 
Child Behavior and Development (R. 
G. Barker, J. S. Kounin, and H. F. 
Wright, Eds.). Only eleven persons are 
included in both the earlier and later 
volumes. The emphases are also chang- 
ing. Language, cognition, learning and 
personality are receiving increasing at- 
tention, and little recent work appears 
to have been done in such areas as in- 
telligence, sensory-motor and emotional 
development, Although these volumes 
reflect no single identity in the field 
of child psychology, things appear to 
be in a healthy and vigorous period of 
development. 


LE 


"Tis the same to him who wears a 
shoe, as if the whole earth were covered 
with leather. 

Persian saying 


W 


Assorted Lifters 


Mary Owen Cameron 


The Booster and the Snitch: De- 
partment Store Shoplifting. New 
York: Free Press, 1964. Pp. xii 
+ 202. $5.95. 


Reviewed by A. A, HARTMAN 


The author, Mary Owen Cameron, re- 
ceived her PhD in sociology from 
Indiana University and has taught so- 
ciology at Indiana and at Finch College. 
She is currently Director of Teacher 
Placement in the Department of Educa- 
tion and Coordinator of The Com- 
munity Experience Program at Hunter 
College. The reviewer, A. A. Hartman, 
received his degree from the University 
of Chicago, and is Director of Psy- 
chology at the Psychiatric Institute of 
the Circuit Court in Chicago. He has 
taught at Boston University and has 
been psychologist, with optional attend- 
ance, at. Joliet Statesville Penitentiary 
and has worked at the Cook County 
Juvenile Court. The Psychiatric Insti- 
tute, where he is chief psychologist, 
examines all Chicago shoplifters, includ- 
ing the ones in the author’s sample, 
referred for special evaluation. 


ENEATH the catchy title of this book 

lies a sober statistical and descrip- 
tive analysis of two types of shoplifters 
—professional (the booster) and pe- 
ripheral (the snitch). However, this 
adaptation of a doctoral dissertation in 
sociology has only tangential interest 
for psychologists. Most pertinent for 
them are the sections on psychiatric 
findings and on the theories of criminal 
behavior. 

Twenty-five years ago Edwin H. 
Sutherland upset traditional explana- 
tions with his concept of white-collar 
criminality. Persons in the upper socio- 
economic class, he observed, engage in 
much criminal behavior which is not so 
identified publicly or by the police. 
Cameron's study extends Sutherland's 
theory to what might be called the 
‘shirtwaist dress’ set. Most snitches, she 
finds, are average, respectable women 
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New Wiley books in Psychology 


TRAPPED: FAMILIES AND SCHIZOPHRENIA 


By Lioyp H. Rooter and AucusT B. HoLriNosmEAD, both of Yale University. A study 
of three generations of poor people living in a rapidly changing society. In one half of 
the families, the husband, wife, or both spouses are afllicted with schizophrenia. Detailed 
comparisons are made between families with at least one schizophrenic mate and families 
in which neither the wife nor husband is afflicted with the illness. 1965. Approx. 400 
pages. Prob, $9.00. 


DEATH AND IDENTITY 


Edited by RomkRT. FuvroN, California State College, Los Angeles, The first presentation 
of current research and theory on death, grief, and bereavement. Drawing upon medical 
as well as social science disciplines, the book offers a sociological approach to the problems 
caused by death in contemporary America. 1965. 415 pages. $6.95. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH TO PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


By Joseem Zupin, Columbia University; LeoNARD D. Eron, State University of Iowa; 
and FLorence Scuumer, Consultant Psychologist. An objective, detailed examination of 
the validity, methodological problems, and consistency of results of projective techniques, 
particularly the Rorschach and TAT. 1965. Approx. 664 pages. Prob. $12.50. 


VISION AND VISUAL PERCEPTION 


Edited by Cuarence H. Granam, Columbia University, Contributors: Nei R, Bart- 
LETT, University of Arizona; Jonn L. Brown, Kansas State University; Conran G, 
MuzrLER, Columbia University; Yun Hsia, Columbia University; Lorrin A. Ricos, 
Brown University; and Ciarence H. Granam. A thorough account of the physiological and 
psychological bases of vision and visual perception. Progressing from fundamental dis- 
cussions to those of a more complex nature, the book reflects a unified view of a diverse 
and changing field. 1965. Approx. 592 pages. Prob. $22.50. 


THE CHILD 
By Wirum Kessen, Yale University, Draws on material from the late seventeenth 
century to the present to show the development of Western Man's notion of the child. 
A volume in the Perspectives in Psychology Series, 1965, Approx, 336 pages. Cloth: Prob. 
$4.25 Paper: Prob. $2.45. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CHILD, Second Edition 


By Roserr I. WarsoN, Northwestern University. Here is a new edition of a standard 
work, updated to include the latest research and theories about the behavior and ex- 

rience of infant and child. The presentation is organized around methods and principles, 
individual behavior, parental influences, behavior tendencies, self and peer AAEE AA 
and psychoanalytic contentions. 1965, 635 pages. Prob, $7.50. 


LEISURE IN AMERICA: A Social Inquiry 


By Max Karran. Now a new paperbound edition is available of this timely, objective 
analysis of leisure and patterns of leisure activity in modern American society. The author 
has carefully avoided a narrow definition of the concept; instead, it is characterized here 
by a number of elements and treated as a “construct” in the sociological tradition of Max 
Weber. 1960. 350 pages. Paper: $3.45. Cloth: $7.50. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 605 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10016 
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with middle class values who have no 
contact with a criminal sub-culture. 

The book makes a considerable point 
of disproving the popular concept that 
shoplifters are neurotic compulsive per- 
sons or ‘little-old-lady kleptomanics. In 
this respect, the author appears to set 
up a straw-woman to demolish. Cer- 
tainly the staff of a court psychiatric 
clinic do not believe that psychopathy 
is the chief explanation for store pil- 
fering. On the other hand, it is errone- 
ous to deny, as Cameron does, that in 
selected cases compulsive and involu- 
tional processes are prominent factors 
in shoplifting behavior. 

As proof of her point, Dr. Cameron 
cites psychiatric findings on fifty-six 
shoplifters referred to the Municipal 
Court Psychiatric Institute in Chicago. 
Twelve were committed as mentally dis- 
turbed; another twelve were either in- 
volutional cases or reactive depressions; 
and the remainder were variously diag- 
nosed. The author vaguely generalizes 
from this variability that there are no 
characteristic trends of personality de- 
viation in shoplifting. She then makes 
the startling naive observation: “It is 
also evident that some of these diag- 
noses (perhaps most of them) imply 
no more than that the women caught 
shoplifting were upset about being 
arrested,” 

Dr. Cameron conveys least convic- 
tion and logical clarity in her references 
to personality factors in shoplifting be- 
havior. As a contribution in sociology, 
the book fills a wide gap in the litera- 
ture on shoplifting, a gap existing since 
Thorsten Sellin’s monograph in 1937. 
Social scientists will applaud the au- 
thor's ingenious tracing of the selective 
processes by which people become data. 
Her comparison of official as against 
department store records demonstrates 
the special factors that influence private 
police and other para-legal authorities 
in selecting those persons who become 
officially identified as shoplifters. 


w 


Chaque homme borte en lui la forme 
entière de l'humaine condition. 


— M. E. nz MONTAIGNE 


in) 
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Signals, Noise, and Psychophysics 


John A. Swets (Arranged and Edited by) 


Signal Detection and Recognition by Human Observers: Contemporary 
Readings. New York: Wiley, 1964. Pp. xi + 702. $17.50. 


Reviewed by Cuarres S. Watson 


John A. Swets, the editor, is a Super- 
visory Scientist with Bolt, Beranek and 
Newman, Inc. He received his PhD in 
psychology in 1954 from the University 
of Michigan, where he remained as 
Faculty Consultant to the Electronics 
Defense Group until 1956. In that year 
he joined the faculty of The Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, where he 
remained until 1963. He is author of 
many articles on the Theory of Signal 
Detectability. The reviewer, Charles 
Watson, received his PhD from In- 
diana University, where he worked 
with James Egan on problems of noise- 
induced deafness. Since 1961 he has 
been at The University of Texas as 
Assistant Professor in the Department 
of Psychology and as Research Scien- 
tist at the Defense Research Laboratory. 
His teaching, of both graduates and 
undergraduates, has been in the area 
of physiological psychology and his 
research has dealt with psychophysics 
and psychoacoustics. 


id Be ICONOCLASTIC NOTION of a psy- 
chophysics without thresholds is not 
easy to digest. Neat dichotomies between 
effective and ineffective stimulation have 
played a role in most psychological 
theories. Here, however, is a book full 
of evidence that we may have been 
over-dependent on Herbart's limen. If 
the Theory of Signal Detectability 
(TSD) can be validly applied to real 
people, then we are on a "threshold" 
in the development of the science. A 
major step toward generality will have 
been accomplished, by making the as- 
sumptions of psychophysics fit our mod- 
ern knowledge of both physical stimuli 
and the neurophysiology of the organ- 
ism. 


John Swets here makes available for 
the first time in a single source a 
thorough coverage of TSD, and of the 
research it has stimulated. Swets has 
listed one-hundred and thirty-eight con- 
temporary papers related to TSD, and 
has made an excellent selection of 
thirty-three of them for reproduction 
in this book. These papers are assembled 
in seven sections, each section intro- 
duced with a brief summary and a dis- 
cussion of the reasons for grouping par- 
ticular work together. The first two 
sections deal with the theory and its 
methodology, while the later ones are 
organized in terms of research topics. 
These topics progress from detection 
of simple auditory and visual stimuli 
through the recognition of patterns as 
complicated as human speech. 

Articles on TSD have been scattered 
in a great variety of sources. As Swets 
comments in his introduction, “It is 
unusual when the journals in which they 
appear are housed in fewer than three 
libraries.” Twenty-five of the articles 
he includes first appeared in the Jour- 
nal of the Acoustical Society of Amer- 
ica, the remainder are from other jour- 
nals, from books of contributed chap- 
ters, or were originally issued as tech- 
nical reports. The number of articles 
from the Journal of the Acoustical So- 
ciety correctly indicates that TSD has 
been mostly applied to research in hear- 
ing. No reason for this bias is obvious 
in the theory, but several of its con- 
tributors were active in psychoacoustics 
before the birth of TSD, It is also possi- 
ble that the precise definition and meas- 
urement of stimuli common to audition 
are particularly important in testing 
models like this one, which have phys- 
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ANNOUNCING: 


Psychology: A Scientific Study of Man, 2nd Edition 


by Fillmore H. Sanford (New College) 


This thoroughly and carefully revised second edition retains the stimulat- 
ing writing style that has helped thousands of students understand and 
appreciate ideas rather than memorize facts. It presents Psychology in its 
intellectual and social context while consistently placing emphasis on scien- 
tific methodology and the major ideas of psychology. Workbook and in- 
structor’s manual available. 


Bebavioral Science in Industry Series 


Victor H. Vroom (Carnegie Institute of Technology), 
Series Editor 


This new series, by recognized specialists, is designed to communicate to 

the undergraduate student an interpretation of current knowledge in the 

major areas of application of psychology to industry. 

Volumes available for fall classes: 

MAN-MACHINE ENGINEERING by Alphonse Chapanis 

PSYCHOLOGY OF UNION-MANAGEMENT RELATIONs by Ross Stagner and 
Hjalmar Rosen 

Forthcoming volumes: 

CONSUMER BEHAVIOR: A PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION by Robert Perloff 

SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF THE WORK ORGANIZATION by Arnold Tannenbaum 

OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY by Donald E. Super 

TRAINING IN INDUSTRY: THE MANAGEMENT OF LEARNING by Bernard M. 
Bass and James A. Vaughan 

PERSONNEL SELECTION AND PLACEMENT by Marvin D. Dunnette and Howard 
C. Carlson 


Advancing Psychological Science Series 


For supplementary use in the introductory psychology course, each volume 
in this series presents a carefully organized sequence of readings from con- 
temporary psychological literature. Students are first acquainted with the 
nature and methods of scientific inquiry and then involved in selected 
research problems. 


Volume 16 PHILOSOPHIES, METHODS, AND APPROACHES 
Volume II: RESEARCH IN PERCEPTION, LEARNING, AND CONFLICT 


Volume III: RESEARCH IN DEVELOPMENTAL, PERSONALITY, AND SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


edited by Fillmore H. Sanford (New College) and 
E. John Capaldi (The University of Texas) 


Volume IV: RESEARCH IN PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
edited by Richard T. Loutitt (National Institutes of Health) 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE BOX HJ 


WADSWORTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., Belmont, California 
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ical measures as major parameters. 
Another legitimate “bias” in Swets’ 
selection of articles is toward work of 
laboratories in which TSD was first con- 
ceived as a general psychophysical 
theory. Thus, twenty-one of the papers 
are by members of a group composed 
of W. P. Tanner, Jr, Swets, D. M. 
Green, and their co-workers during the 
1950's at the Electronics Defense Group 
(now Cooley Electronics Laboratory) of 
the University of Michigan; seven other 
papers are by J. P. Egan and his stu- 
dents at the Hearing and Communica- 
tion Laboratory of Indiana University. 


T PAPERS in Signal Detection and 
Recognition by Human Observers trace 
the development of TSD from a purely 
physical theory into a partly psychologi- 
cal one. The theory began as a set of 
mathematical derivations of the detecta- 
bility of exactly specified signals in 
statistically specified backgrounds. It 
was expressed in terms of an ideal ob- 
Server, a theoretical organism or ma- 
chine with perfect memory, optimal 
input filters, et cetera. A brief descrip- 
tion of the nature of the ideal detector 
will serve to clarify the role which TSD 
now plays as a psychophysical theory. 

The ideal detector behaves as a 
Statistical decision maker, setting an in- 
put criterion and accepting, as signals, 
inputs which fall above the criterial 
level while rejecting, as noise, those 
which fall below it. It is thus a game- 
playing strategist, which adjusts its 
criterion to some optimal level, often 
in terms of the classical Type I and 
Type II errors. The selection of the cri- 
terion of acceptance is not arbitrary for 
such an observer, but is done to opti- 
mize its behavior according to the rules 
of the game it is playing. 

Two aspects of the ideal detecting de- 
vice are available for study. Its sensi- 
livity is described as the degree to 
Which it can separate signals in back- 
ground noise from the background noise 
alone. The unit of measurement of 
sensitivity, d’, is the difference between 
the overlapping distributions of respon- 
ses to signal-plus-noise and to noise 
alone, expressed in normal deviates. The 
other characteristic of the device is the 
criterion itself. No particular unit is 
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in vogue yet for expressing the criterion, 
but it is sometimes described in terms 
of a likelihood ratio, indicating just how 
signal-like an input must be to be ac- 
cepted. 


Js ARTICLES in Swets's book show 
two uses of this theory of ideal detec- 
tors in studying real detecting systems. 
First, limits are established within 
which any organic or physical sensory 
system must operate. "Seventy-four per 
cent correct" becomes a more mean- 
ingful datum than ever before when 
it is shown that the best of all possible 
devices could only achieve eighty-six 
per cent. Second, the research papers 
are studies of the detection behavior 
of real observers, comparing their re- 
sponse patterns to those which would 
be produced by an ideal observer, un- 
der the same stimulus conditions. Per- 
haps the most striking result of these 
comparisons is the similarity of the 
real to the ideal. For example, neither 
has a "hard" psychophysical threshold 
under the experimental conditions de- 
scribed. The real observers appear to 
respond appropriately to immediate 
sensory input, leaving very little, if any, 
"guessing" to be “corrected for.” 

This collection of papers is of real 
importance to the science. The theory 
with which it deals is generating re- 
search. Articles in the Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America included 
no references to TSD in 1953, and 
forty-four in 1963. Whether one agrees 
with TSD or not, it is difficult to ignore. 
Too much of experimental psychology 
is based on psychophysical methods, 
methods which this theory suggests and 
threatens to prove are wholly unreal- 
istic. 

It is too bad that the publishers have 
priced the book beyond the range of 
most students. One guesses that it was 
tagged as a volume of limited sale, but 
only the cost will contrive to make this 


true. 
Oy 


Possession is the grave of bliss. No 
Sooner do we own some great book than 
we want another. 

—A. Epwarp NEWTON 
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At Home in Space? 


Neal M. Burns, Randall M. Cham- 
bers and Edwin Hendler 


Unusual Environments and Human 
Behavior: Physiological & Psy- 
chological Problems of Man in 
Space. New York: Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1963. Pp. x + 438, 
$9.95. 


Reviewed by Joun Lorr Brown 


The first editor, Neal M. Burns, re- 
ceived his PhD in psychology from 
McGill in 1959, was on the staff of the 
Aerospace Crew Equipment Laboratory 
of the Navy in Philadelphia for a while 
and is currently with the Space and 
Missile Systems Group of Honeywell’s 
Aeronautical Division in Minneapolis. 
The second editor, Randall M. Cham- 
bers, received his PhD in psychology 
from Western Reserve in 1954. He is 
at present Head of the Human Factors 
Branch of the Aviation Medical Ac- 
celeration Laboratory at the U. S. Naval 
Air Development Center. The third 
editor, Edwin Hendler, received his 
PhD in physiology from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1959. He is super- 
intendent of the Life Science Division 
of the Aerospace Crew Equipment Lab- 
oratory at the Naval Air Materiel Cen- 
ter in Philadelphia where he has been 
regularly employed since 1946. The re- 
viewer, John Lott Brown, received his 
PhD in psychology from Columbia (his 
BS was in Electrical Engineering) and 
is Associate Professor in the School of 
Medicine at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He is also director of the Grad- 
uate Training Program in Physiology. 
From 1954-59 he was head of the Psy- 
chology Division of the Navy’s Aviation 
Medical Acceleration Laboratory. 


HE PRODUCTION of a useful book on 

space is confronted with difficulties. 
At the same time, the fascination with 
this subject has been a powerful in- 
centive to surmount these difficulties. 
Growing numbers of physiologists and 
psychologists, including this reviewer, 
have lent their efforts to the preparation 
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seven books from Prentice-Hall 
examining some important areas 
of psychology 


SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Donald J. Lewis, Rutgers, The State University. Offers a comprehensible introduction to 
general psychology. Complex topics are made clear to the beginning student. A special chap- 
ter on research methodology demonstrates how to do research by taking the student through 
an experiment. Selected experiments at the back of the book amplify the material. This em- 
phasis on experimental data culminates in summaries of experimental reports that have 
appeared in recent literature. A Teachers Manual accompanies the text (available upon 
adoption—restricted). 1963, 640 pp., $7.95 


PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE, 6th Edition, 1965 
Karl C. Garrison, University of Georgia. In its new revision, Psychology of Adolescence, 6th 
edition, considers and stresses, with an emphasis on recent findings, the major aspects of the 
world of the adolescent—the uniqueness of the individual; the importance of attitudes, values, 
and moral concepts; the need for a favorable mental hygiene; the need for personal rather 


than social development; and the influence of family and peers in development. January 1965, 
487 pp., $7.95 


UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES AND OTHERS 
Kurt Haas, State University College, New Paltz, New York. Describes some of the infor- 
mation provided by psychologists, psychiatrists, and other scientists so that readers may better 
understand themselves and intelligently perceive the behavior of others, Includes; a scientific 
approach to understanding human behavior, techniques used to assess and evaluate human 


personality and functioning, and others. Examination questions available upon adoption, Janu- 
ary 1965, 370 pp., $6.95 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT: Becoming and Adjusting 
Don Dinkmeyer, National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois. Focuses on the critical 
factors in understanding development—the internal growth forces, the self factors, and the 
external adjustment processes. It gives an overview of child development with specific refer- 
ences to authors who have treated certain aspects of development in greater detail. June 
1965, approx. 416 pp., $6.95 


THE COGNITIVE PROCESSES: Readings 
Robert J. C. Harper, Charles C. Anderson, Clifford M. Christensen, and Steven M. Hunka, 
all of the University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. The first attempt to bring to- 
gether in one volume the most important contributions made in the last decade to our under- 
standing of the higher thought processes. The book is so organized so the student can obtain 
insight into recurring themes, shifts in emphasis, and various theoretical incompatabilities. 
1964, 717 pp., $8.95 


APPROACHES, CONTEXTS, AND PROBLEMS IN SOCIAL 


PSYCHOLOGY: A Book of Readings 
Edited by Edward E. Sampson, University of California at Berkeley. Employing an organi- 
zation which integrates the field of social psychology, this volume contains up-to-date selec- 
tions from psychological, sociological, and anthropological sources meaningfully interwoven 
into the book’s principal sections. 1964, 576 pp., $8.95 


THE SELF IN GROWTH, TEACHING AND LEARNING: 


Selected Readings 
Edited by D. E. Hamachek, Michigan State University. An anthology focusing specifically 
on the self as it is influenced by growth, teaching, learning and perception; some articles 
reflect both the theoretical and philosophical undercurrents beneath the self as a psycho- 
logical frame of reference. April 1965, approx. 544 pp., paper $6.95 


for approval copies, write: Box 903 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
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Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


Scene Stealing & Science 


The Conscience of a Child. 16mm.sound film, black & white, 29 minutes. 
A film in the series FOCUS ON BEHAVIOR: THE SCIENCE OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
American Psychological Association and National Educational Television. 
Distributed by NET Film Service, Indiana University. Purchase price 


$150.00; also available for rental. 


Reviewed by Paut. Mussen 


Robert Sears, the “star” of this film, 
was once described in CP (Oct., 1961, 
6, 354) as one “who knows more about 
the development of children than most 
psychologists.” He may be known to 
CP readers both as a previous reviewer 
(Oct., 1959, 4, 327; June, 1956, 1, 167) 
and as an author reviewed (Dec., 1957, 
2, 305.) A Yale PhD and former APA 
president (1950-51), he was head of the 
psychology department (1953-61) at 
Stanford, where he is now Dean of 
Humanities and Sciences. Mussen, the 
reviewer, is another Stanford-and-Yale 
psychologist, now professor at Berkeley, 
whose main current interest is in parent- 
child relations. He is co-author of a 
text, Child Development and Person- 
ality, now in the second edition which 
was reviewed in CP by Judith Rosen- 
blith, (CP, Sept. 1964, 9, 341). Mussen 
has recently reviewed Richard Such- 
man's Observation and Analysis in Child 
Development: A Laboratory Manual 
(CP, June, 1960, 5, 202) and Grow- 
ing Up in River City by Havighurst 
et al (CP Oct. 1963, 10, 410). 


Wea to an announcement in 
the American Psychologist, the 
APA-sponsored series of ten television 
programs, Focus on Behavior, is de- 
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signed to reveal "significant concepts, 
methods and new advances in the scien- 
tific study of behavior" and “to develop 
public appreciation of psychology as the 
scientific study of behavior, to stimulate 
interest among high school students who 
might wish to pursue the study of psy- 
chology on a college level, to create an 
instructional resource that will 
tribute to the improved teaching of 
psychology in college." Judged in terms 
of these objectives, The Conscience of 
the Child, the lead-off film of the series, 
starring Robert Sears and a cast of 
several other psychologists and many 
children, is a notable success. 

For a number of reasons, it will have 
wide popular appeal—a necessary but 
not sufficient condition for accomplish- 
ing these goals. It happily combines 
subject matter of obvious social signifi- 
cance and subjects, children, who 
interest practically everyone. Moreover, 
the production itself is of high caliber, 
attractive, interesting, and certain to 
hold the viewer's attention. The script is 
intelligent, well written, lucid, and 
admirably free of jargon. The camera 
is occasionally focused for too long a 
period on the narrator, Sears, reciting 
his narration, but, for the most part, the 
film is lively and spontaneous. Some of 


con- 


the "live" shots of subjects participat- 
ing in the research manage to provoke 
emotional reactions (e.g., sympathy for 
a child trying to resolve a conflict, 
anger at a father who is cold and 
distant from his child) and, occasion- 
ally, even a laugh. There are many 
superlative sequences of pictures oí 
children in the laboratory and at play, 
unrestrained in their actions, facial ex- 
pressions, and speech, and these com- 
municate the subjects feelings and 
spirit beautifully. 

(According to theater lore, children 
are notorious scene-stealers and up- 
stagers, and stars are warned about the 
hazards of acting in scenes with young- 
sters. This film does nothing to dis 
credit the validity of this lore. By con- 
trast with the children, the adults in 
the film—in spite of achieving an air 
of studied relaxation occasionally— 
generally appear formal and academic.) 

This attention to the production as- 
pects of the program is not intended to 
imply that this is in any sense a slick, 
superficial, or extravagantly “dumbed 
down” presentation of child psychology. 
On the contrary, it is a film of con- 
siderable substance, as enlightening as it 
is entertaining. Although the emphasis 
is on the procedures and findings of one 
particular study conducted in Sears's 
laboratory, it subtly teaches a number 
of important general principles of psy- 
chology and psychological research. For 
these reasons, the program will prove 
thoughtful, stimulating and informa- 
tive to laymen, psychologists, and psy- 
chologists-to-be. 

The outstanding feature of the film 
is its full sequential analysis and demon- 
stration of the research process, begin- 
ning with the statement and con- 
ceptualization of the problem being 
investigated and the theoretical rationale 
underlying the work. The connection 
between theory and research—and be- 
tween the hypotheses formulated and 
the operations used in testing them—are 
made explicit. For example, in his 
introduction to the film, Sears states his 
theoretical position directly. Identifica- 
tion is defined as a motive (the child's 
desire or wish to be like his parents) 
that is derived from the child's initial 
dependency. This motive is of crucial 
importance in the development of 
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Significant Works From McGraw - Hill 


THE DISORGANIZED PERSONALITY 

and 

RECORDED CASE REPORTS 

to accompany it... 

By GEORGE W. KISKER, Professor of Psychology, The 
Graduate School, University of Cincinnati; Chief Psychol- 
ogist, Longview State Hospital and the Hamilton County 
Juvenile Court. Text—656 pages, $8.50 

An excellent new elementary textbook in the field of 
abnormal psychology. It contains both the fundamentals 
of formal, experimental abnormal psychology and a fresh, 
clinical orientation based on the author's first-hand ex- 
perience as a practitioner in the field. 

The most unique and revolutionary feature of this excit- 
ing new text is the use of tape recorded interviews with 
more than 40 patients. Recorded by one of America's 
most distinguished clinical psychologists over a period 
of 15 years, the dramatic interviews add an entirely new 
dimension to the teaching of abnormal psychology. 

The complete series of 12 individually packaged tape 
recordings containing more than six hours of interviews 
with a wide variety of patients is now available to col- 
leges and universities adopting the new Kisker text—a 
comprehensive, up-to-date introduction to the field of 
abnormal psychology, superbly illustrated with 200 func- 
tional photographs. A detailed Teachers Manual with sug- 
gestions regarding the most effective use of the tapes 
with the text is also available. 


CONTENT OF THE TAPES 

Tape 1. Transient Stress Disorders/ Tape 2. Personality 
Disorders: Trait and Pattern Disturbances/ Tape 3. Per- 
sonality Disorders: Sexual Deviations/ Tape 4. Personality 
Disorders: Addictions/ Tape 5. Psychoneurotic Disorders/ 
Tape 6. Psychotic Disorders: Schizophrenic Reactions l./ 
Tape 7. Psychotic Disorders: Schizophrenic Reactions Il./ 
Tape 8. Psychotic Disorders: Affective Reactions/ Tape 9. 
Brain Disorders: Reactions of Old Age/ Tape 10. Brain 
Disorders: Intoxications/ Tape 11. Brain Disorders: Mis- 
cellaneous Reactions; Tape 12. Mental Retardations. 
Write for more information and free sample tapes. 


i 
īa 


330 W. 42nd ST. 
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ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY: Understanding Behavior 
Disorders 


By JACK R. STRANGE, Southern Methodist University. 
Available in April. 


A concise, but complete, text designed for students with 
little or no knowledge of the field. The approach is "psy- 
chobiosocial"—stressing the fact that all behavior results 
from the interaction of many physical, mental, and inter- 
personal factors. 


THE MENTALLY RETARDED CHILD: A Psychological 
Approach 


By HALBERT B. ROBINSON and NANCY M. ROBINSON, both 
of the University of North Carolina. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Psychology. Off press. 


The only comprehensive, up-to-date text for psychologists 
entering mental retardation work and related fields. It 
considers all forms of mental subnormality in children. 


PERSONNEL TESTING 


By ROBERT GUION, Bowling Green State University. M-H 
Series in Psychology. Off press. 


The intent is to present the fundamental principles of 
mental measurement as they apply to personnel testing 
programs in industry and other employing organizations 
or institutions. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By PAUL F. SECORD and CARL W. BACKMAN, both of the 
University of Nevada. 550 pages, $8.50 


A contemporary view of social psychology that accurately 
reflects the empirical research in the field and integrates 
the views of both psychologists and sociologists. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY, Third Edition 


By CLIFFORD T. MORGAN, University of California. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Psychology. 627 pages, $8.95 


As in its previous version, the book is factual, thorough, 
and scholarly. It contains all the physiological and ana- 
tomical background necessary for handling text problems. 
Experimental and review literature plus the latest re- 
search have been incorporated. 


SEND FOR YOUR EXAMINATION COPIES TODAY 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 10036 
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conscience and proper morality. Con- 
cepts such as dependency and conscience 
are defined and exemplified in sensible, 
easily understood ways. 


A major portion of the film deals 
with the actual operations used in the 
research—the laboratory and natural- 
istic settings for assessing dependency, 
parental reaction to dependency, and 
conscience development. Various tech- 
niques used in research in personality, 
social and developmental psychology 
are illustrated: systematic observation, 
experimentation, interviews, projective 
and situational tests. The audience 
witnesses mothers and fathers being 
interviewed, children interacting with 
their parents in specially designed 
situations (to measure dependency and 
parental reactions to it), and “con- 
Science testing" situations in which 
children are tempted to violate pro- 
hibitions they have been given. 

The detailed presentation of the re- 
search techniques and the wisely se- 
lected examples of subjects’ reactions 
serve several important didactic pur- 
poses, They give the viewer some more 
concrete understanding of the use and 
interpretation of some standard parts 
of the psychologists research ar- 
mamentarium. The presentation of this 
diversity of techniques highlights the 
fact that complex human behavior can 
be studied most effectively if it is ap- 
proached from a number of points of 
view. Findings obtained from one source 
or by means of one technique may be 
supplemented, modified, or clarified by 
other kinds of information. 

At the same time, the film makes it 
clear that good research continually 
calls upon the researcher’s ingenuity 
and imagination, for he must invent 
methods of collecting and interpreting 
data that are especially suited to the 
solution of his particular research prob- 
lems. Two fascinating situational tests 
used in the research, and designed to as- 
sess different aspects of conscience de- 
velopment, are presented. In one of 
them, a child is left alone in a room 
with a bowl of candy but is warned not 
to touch the candy. A younger child 
then enters the room, goes directly to 
the candy, and begins to eat it. The 
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child who resists the temptation to take 
the candy presumably has a highly de- 
veloped conscience. In another situa- 
tional test, the child is taken into a 
room that has some interesting toys and 
a box containing a hamster. The child 


_is instructed to guard the hamster 


which may escape, if the child does not 
watch very carefully. Actually, the child 
is being observed through a one-way 
mirror, and as soon as his attention is 
diverted from the hamster, the ex- 
perimenter releases a trap door through 
which the hamster disappears. The 
child’s reactions to this disappearance 
provide the basis for assessing his guilt, 
another aspect of conscience develop- 
ment. 

The examples included in the film 
were particularly well selected to il- 
lustrate the enormously wide range of 
individual differences in children’s ex- 
pression of dependency and moral re- 
sponses, as well as in adults’ attitudes 
and reactions to their children’s be- 
havior. The text calls attention to these 
variations in reactions, showing how 
they are interpreted and assessed in 
terms of the major dimensions of this 
research. 

Finally, after the procedures are pre- 
sented in detail, the narrator summarizes 
the findings of the study and gives some 
examples. For instance, the boy who 
showed low resistance to temptation in 
the situational test is not strongly 
identified with his father, and his reac- 
tions to the younger child in the ex- 
periment show his emotional imma- 
turity. The findings indicate that boys 
who are strongly identified with their 
fathers and behave in mature ways with 
both parents are more likely to mani- 
fest high guilt in response to the ham- 
ster's disappearance. Among girls, high 
resistance to temptation and readiness 
to confess are correlated with high de- 
pendency and high identification. In 
general, high identification is related to 
high self-control (resistance to tempta- 
tion), adult-like behavior, and a high 
level of conscience development. 


E one the presentation of 
the results and their implications suffers 
somewhat from oversimplification. In 
his final statement, Sears concludes that 
“the development of conscience lies 


squarely in the hands of the parents.” 
The statement implies that a large pro- 
portion of the variance in conscience de- 
velopment is attributable to the nature 
of parent-child interactions. This may, 
in fact, be true. But most behavioral 
scientists would wonder about the 
generalizability of these findings which 
are, after all, based on only one study 
of 40 middle-class white children. 
Certainly other factors, not explored in 
this investigation, influence conscience 
development—e.g., social class, peer 
group associations, the norms of the 
cultural group to which the child be- 
longs—but these are not even mentioned 
in the exposition. 

Oversimplification is sometimes justi- 
fied because of its didactic value, but it 
does not really seem appropriate here. 
This film is intended for a highly in- 
telligent, although not psychologically 
sophisticated, audience. Certainly such 
an audience could and should be in- 
formed of possible complex interaction 
effects and of the desirability of cross- 
validation of the findings, using chil- 
dren of other backgrounds as subjects. 

But this is a relatively minor criti- 
cism of a highly effective and useful 
film. The Focus on Behavior series 
should serve an important propaganda 
function. The Conscience of a Child 
gets the series off to an auspicious start. 
[For previous reviews of some later films 
in this series, see CP for June, July, 
October, and November, 1963—Ed.] 


Facts are the Air of the Scientist. 
Without them you can never fly. With- 
out them your ‘theories’ are useless 
efforts. Yet while studying, experiment- 
ing, and observing try not to stay on 
the surface of the facts. Do not become 
the archivists of facts. Try to penetrate 
to the secret of their occurrence, per- 
sistently search for the laws which gov- 
ern them. 

—Ivan PetrovircH PAVLOV 
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HARPER & ROW, PUBLISHERS 


published this month 
PSYCHOLOGY—THE SCIENCE OF BEHAVIOR 


Robert L. Isaacson * Max L. Hutt * Milton L. Blum. This introduction to the theory and data of psychology em- 
ploys a natural science orientation to give extensive coverage on the background and current status of work in such 
areas as genetic mechanisms, learning theory, verbal learning, and experimental aspects of motivation. Theories in all 
areas are fully developed and critically evaluated, providing the student with an understanding of the rationale for 
modern research techniques. Instructor's manual. 374 pp., $6.95. 


recently published 
STATISTICAL CONCEPTS: A Basic Program 


Jimmy Amos * Oscar Mink + Foster Lloyd Brown. A constructed-response, field-tested, linear program for students 
in psychology, guidance, and other behavioral sciences. Presents fundamental statistics and measurement concepts: 
conta d variation, reliability and validity, significance testing, inferential statistics, and related topics. Paper. 
125 pp. $1.75. 


FOUNDATIONS OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


Louis Kaplan. The text presents a clear, systematic description of what is known about the process of adjustment, 
drawing upon hundreds of references from many disciplines, focusing on current findings in the fields of psychology, 
biology, chemistry, medicine, sociology, and related behavioral sciences. 370 pp. $5.00. 


READINGS IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PERSONALITY 


Paul Henry Mussen * John Janeway Conger * Jerome Kagan. A collection of carefully selected readings in child 
development keyed to the major themes in CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PERSONALITY, by the authors. The book 
may also be used successfully alone or with any other human development text. The readings follow a chronological 
and longitudinal plan and deal with critical issues in infancy, the preschool years, the early school years and adoles- 
cence. Paper. 480 pp. $4.95. 


EXPERIMENTS IN GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


James H. L. Roach * Barbara R. Sherman * Patricia P. Roach. Short, simple experiments on many topics, present- 
ing hypotheses to be tested and procedures for collecting, analyzing and presenting the data. Enables students to ac- 
quire skills in the use of the experimental method. Paper. 192 pp. $3.75. 


coming 
BASIC STATISTICAL METHODS 
second edition 
N. M. Downie * Robert W. Heath. A concise introduction to descriptive and inferential statistics, stressing compu- 


tation, application, and interpretation. The new edition deals more rigorously with statistical theory, and reflects recent 
developments in statistical usage. Workbook available. July. 


A PRIMER OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Joseph Lyons. Concerned with the methodology of experimental psychology, the book is written largely around specific 
examples from experimental literature, covering such topics as animal work; space psychology; psychotherapy research; 
esthetics; and ESP. June. 


V 
HARPER & ROW, PUBLISHERS el 49 EAST 33d ST., NEW YORK 10016 
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ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


PAPERBACKS AND PAPERBACKS 


Printed page is a permanent record of 
thought, whether the binding is soft or 
hard. It is the content, not the binding, 
that really matters as far as the scientific 
merit is concerned. Pearls of wisdom lose 
nothing of their shine by being contained 
in a “soft-shell” publication just as hard 
covers fail to convert dross into gold. 
Consequently, it is unfortunate that “‘soft- 
shell” and “hard-shell” publications came 
to be viewed in a hierarchial perspective. 
Some time ago, when the paperbacks 
were just beginning to assert themselves 
on the American scientific scene, such an 
attitude would have been justified. It is 
not justified any longer, Abroad, notably 
in France, inexpensive books of high 
scientific merit were being published in 
soft covers all along. 

The service offered to the CP readers 
would be improved by separating, rigor- 
ously, paperbacks that are reprints of 
earlier publications and paperbacks that 
represent original publications. Mixing 
the two categories and reviewing “pack- 
ages of paperbacks” makes it unnecessarily 
difficult to identify the new, original pub- 
lications. In fact, new publications which 
happen to be provided with soft covers 
should be handled, bibliographically and 
in terms of the whole reviewing system 
and criteria, in the same way as their 
“hard-shell” mates. 

We may expect in the years to come 
that the less expensively bound books will 
continue to increase steadily both in vol- 
ume and in scientific significance and 
merit. 

Joser Brožek 
Lehigh University 


MORE INDICATING, LESS ASSESSING 


After several years of reading CP in 
the fashion you prefer—cover-to-cover—I 
find increasing frustration burgeoning 
within me, and must vent cathartically 
the dissatisfaction I feel with what seems 
to be your fundamental editorial policy 
or slant. Quite frankly, I feel that your 
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reviews frequently are literary tours de 
force, frequently are provocative, and 
frequently illumine glancingly a broad 
study area, but infrequently accomplish 
the more basic task of summarizing the 
book. 

I think the problem may be that the 
reviewers’ roles are unduly emphasized 
and personalized; they write self-con- 
sciously and seem to attempt too lofty an 
undertaking—that of discussing exhaus- 
tively the context for and purpose of a 
literary enterprise and debating exten- 
sively with the author on theoretical 
grounds, while the more pedestrian task 
of describing the book’s contents is neg- 
lected. There are arenas for this kind of 
thing, but in a journal of book reviews 
the principal need, I feel, is for straight- 
forward, unselfconscious, factual report- 
ing, in order that the distant reader may 
judge for himself whether a book will be 
useful to him. 

It has been said (CP, Aug., '64, 9, 334) 
that CP expects its reviewers to (1) indi- 
cate the range and nature of a book’s 
contents; (2) to discuss the book’s pur- 
pose; (3) to assess the way in which the 
author seeks to achieve his purpose and 
estimate his success; (4) to compare the 
book with others of similar kind and con- 
tent; (5) to give an historical perspec- 
tive. These are noble but perhaps un- 
realistic or overstated objectives. What 
seems to happen is that task (1) is sub- 
merged under the enthusiasm of the re- 
viewers for tasks (2), (3), (4), and (5), 
and especially (3). Perhaps the verbs are 
wrong; perhaps "discuss," “assess,” “esti- 
mate," and “compare” represent irresisti- 
ble stimuli to any specimen of the genus 
"psychologist," while “indicate” suggests 
giving short shift to that aspect of the 
assignment. The reviewers’ critical func- 
tions apparently are excited by the "set" 
provided and their reportorial functions 
inhibited, and it would seem to be as a 
consequence that “On The Other Hand" 
is comprised, month after month, largely 
of vehement rebuttals, counter-rebuttals, 
and counter-counter-rebuttals, rather than 


of comparative reviews or supplementary 
information regarding books and authors, 
as it might be if the preliminary spade- 
work on the books were of the proper 
length and breadth. 

Might it be in order for CP to explore 
the primary question I have raised—the 
question as to the character of its re- 
views: whether they are to be chiefly 
reportorial and factual, or discursive and 
judgmental—with its readers in some 
fashion, perhaps via an open forum or 
via a small sample survey? Or am I 
alone in my perception of a problem 
here? 

ANN S. McCotskry 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


TOWARD BETTER CAMPUS COUNSELING 

In his review of Psychological Coun- 
seling in a Small College, by Eugenia 
Hanfmann, Richard M. Jones, Elliot 
Baker and Leo Kovar (CP, Oct. 1964, 
9, 399), the reviewer, Charles F. War- 
nath, becomes preoccupied with the 
theme that the Counseling Center at 
Brandeis University enjoys unusual finan- 
cial support and a relatively large well- 
trained staff. This leads him to believe 
that the book will speak helpfully only 
to a "few budding counseling centers" 
and that what it describes “should not 
be confused with the usual counseling 
center,” because it is really “a mental 
health clinic operated by psychoanalyti- 
cally oriented psychologists.” Repeating 
this theme of atypicality at some length, 
Dr. Warnath fails, it seems to me, to 
meet CP’s standard of giving readers an 
adequate idea of what is contained in the 
book. 

The longest chapter, occupying nearly 
half the space, takes up the special fea- 
tures of therapeutic counseling in the 
partially closed society of a small college 
campus. Here, in what I would describe 
as a remarkably perceptive distillation of 
a decade of experience, the authors point 
out the many ways in which their situ- 
ation differs from the common model of 
impersonal office treatment. They show 
how the counselor must cope with inter- 
fering parents, curious administrators 
who are also professional colleagues, and 
situations in which several student friends 
are in counseling at the same time. They 
indicate ways in which home visits, vaca- 
tions, the problem of telling parents that 
one is being counseled, and the necessary 
time limits can be turned into construc- 
tive experiences for the students; trans- 
ference is more manageable when con- 
temporary outside events are more largely 
used as vehicles for growth. In another 
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chapter certain psychology courses are 
described which serve, by means of rather 
personal group discussions, to familiarize 
students with the sort of experiences that 
might occur more extensively in counsel- 
ing. In several parts of the book, light is 
shed on the nature of late adolescent 
problems in development. The authors 
believe that their work is of most benefit 
to students only moderately disturbed— 
perhaps 20 per cent of a college class— 
who would be unlikely to use a psychi- 
atric service, yet who without help might 
carry considerable disabilities into later 
life. Still young and uncommitted, these 
students respond favorably to the services 
of the Counseling Center, and it may 
well be that this limited but timely inter- 
vention facilitates an enduring enrich- 
ment of their lives. 

It will be a great pity if this book has 
only the restricted influence predicted by 
Dr. Warnath. To my mind it presents a 
stirring challenge, pointing out one of the 
ways in which the experience of going to 
college can be substantially improved. 


Rosert W. WurTE 
Harvard University 


We speak of nature; it is folly; there 
is no such thing as nature; what we 
call by that misleading name is merely 
heredity and training. We have no 
thought of our own, no opinions of our 
own; they are transmitted to us, trained 
into us, All that is original in us, and 
therefore fairly creditable or discredita- 
ble to us, can be covered up and hidden 
by the point of a cambric needle, all 
the rest being atoms contributed by, and 
inherited from, a procession of ancestors 
that stretches back a billion years to the 
Adam-clam or grasshopper or monkey 
from whom our race has been so tedi- 
ously and ostentatiously and unprofita- 
bly developed. 

—Mark TwAIN 
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Recent Russian Books in Psychology 


Compiled by Joser BrozeK 
Lehigh University 
with the assistance of 
Axiyo NIsHINo 


The present list is limited to Russian 
and Ukranian books in psychology and 
in closely allied fields. A list of recent 
books published in other Slavic languages 
will appear in a later issue of CP. 


Animal Behavior 
Demsowskl, JAN. Psikhologiya obez'yan 
(Psychology of monkeys; transl. from 
Polish, with an epilogue by N. N. 
Ladygina-Kots). Moscow: Publishing 
House of Foreign Literature, 1963. 
Pp. 331. 


Bibliographies 

Beryavskaya, O. P. Doklady: Sistemat- 
icheskii Ukazatel’ (Systematic Index 
to Transactions, New series, Vol. 1-100, 
1933-1955). Moscow-Leningrad: Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 1963. 
Pp. 725. 

Ir'rNA, V. A. Literatura po pedagogi- 
cheskim naukam i narodnomu obra- 
zovaniyu (Literature on pedagogical 
sciences and public education, Vol. 1. 
Section III, Psychology) Moscow: 
The R.S.F.S.R. Academy of Pedagogi- 
cal Sciences, 1963. Pp. 234. 

PETRovsKAYvA, A. P. Z. I. PrvasovA 
and S. B. Aronova. Metodiki issle- 
dovaniya vysshei nerunoi deyatel’nosti 
cheloveka (Methods for the study of 
higher nervous activity in man: A 
bibliographical index of Soviet litera- 
ture for the years 1900-1960). Mos- 
cow: Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R., 1963. Pp. 91. 


Brain and Behavior 
Sankisov, S. A. and E. V. SHOROKHOVA 
(Eds.). Strukturnye i funktsional’nye 
osnovy — psikhicheskoi ^ deyatel'nosti 
(Structural and functional bases of 
mental activity: Proceedings of a sym- 
posium). Moscow: Academy of Sci- 
ences of the U.S.S.R., 1963. Pp. 91. 


Brain and Viscera 
AvERBUKH, E. S., A. YA. SrRAUMIT and 
M. I. SnmaxiN (Eds.). Voprosy vzai- 


mootnosheniya psikhicheskogo i soma- 
ticheskogo v psikhonevrologii i obsh- 
chei meditsine (Psychomatic relations 
in neuropsychiatry and medicine), 
Trudy (Transactions), Vol. 29. Len- 
ingrad: V. M. Bekhterev State Scien- 
tific Research Institute of Neuropsy- 
chiatry, 1963. Pp. 383. 

OcANEsYAN, L. A. O psikhologicheskom 
profile serdechnogo bol'nogo (Psycho- 
logical characteristics of cardiac pa- 
tients). Erevan: Academy of Sciences 
of the Armenian S.S.R., 1963. Pp. 223. 


Brain Metabolism 
Gaevskaya, M. S. Biokhimiya mozga 
bri umiranii i ozhivlenii organizma 
(Biochemical characteristics of the 
brain during the death and resuscita- 
tion of organisms). Moscow: Medgiz, 
1963, Pp. 207. 


Child 
Pracet, JEAN and BÄRBEL INHELDER. 
Genezis elementarnykh — logicheskikh 
struktur (The development of ele- 
mentary logical structures; transl. from 
French, with an epilogue by A. N. 
Leontev and O. K. Tikhomirov). 
Moscow: Publishing House of Foreign 

Literature. Pp. 448. 
SuanpAKov, M. N. Myshlenie shkol'nika 
(The thinking of the school child). 
Moscow: Uchpedgiz, 1963. Pp. 255. 


Clinical Psychology 
Luria, A. R. Mozg cheloveka i psikhi- 
cheskie protsessy (Human brain and 
mental processes: Neuro-psychological 
studies). Moscow. The R.S.F.S.R. 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, 
1963. Pp. 478. 


Conditioning 
ALEKSEENKO, N. Yu. Vzaimodeistvie 
odnovremennykh uslounykh reaktsii u 
cheloveka (Interactions between simul- 
taneous conditioned reactions in man). 
Moscow: Academy of Sciences of the 

U.S.S.R., 1963. Pp. 151. 
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Biryuxov, D. A. (Ed.). Problemy fizio- 
logit i patologii vysshei nervnoi deya- 
tel’nosti (Problems of the physiology 
and pathology of higher nervous ac- 
tivity, Vol. 2). Leningrad: Medgiz, 
1963. Pp. 194. 

Lacutina, N. I. (Ed.). Fiziologiya i 
patologiya vysshei nervnoi deyatel’nosti 
obez’yan (Physiology and pathology 
of higher nervous activity in monkeys). 
Sukhumi: Institute of Experimental 
Pathology and Therapy, The U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Medical Sciences, 1960. 


Pp. 191. 
Cybernetics 

Pani, V. V. and R. M. Barvskr. 
Kibernetika v meditsine i fiziologii 
(Cybernetics in medicine and physiol- 
ogy). Moscow: Medgiz, 1963. Pp. 119. 

IvAKHNENKO, A. G. Samoobuchayush- 
chiesya sistemy s polozhitel’nymi obrat- 
nymi svyazami (Autodidactic systems 
with a positive feedback). Kiev: 
Academy of Sciences in the Ukranian 
S.S.R., 1963. Pp. 328. 


Drugs 

Bimvukov, D. A. (Ed.). Farmakologiya 
neirotropnykh sredstv (Pharmacology 
of neurotropic substances: A collection 
of papers honoring S. V. Anichkov 
on his 70th birthday). Leningrad: 
Medzig, 1963. Pp. 255. 

Var'DMAN, A. V. (Ed.). Aktual'nye 
problemy farmakologii retikulyarnoi 
formatsii i sinapticheskoi peredachi 
(Problems of pharmacology of the 
reticular formation and synaptic trans- 
mission). Leningrad: I. P, Pavlov Ist 
Medical Institute, 1963. Pp. 416. 


Education 
BocovAvrENskrt, D. N. (Ed.). Psikholo- 
giya aktivizatsii obucheniya v vechernei 
srednei shkole (Stimulating the in- 
struction in evening middle-school 


courses). Moscow: The R.S.F.S.R. 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, 
1963. Pp. 200. 


D'vacukov, A. I. (Ed.). Surdopeda- 
gogika (Education of the deaf). Mos- 
cow: The R.S.F.S.R. Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences, 1963. Pp. 335. 

Kasanova-MELLER, E, N. Psikhologiya 
formirovaniya znanii i navykov u 
shkol’nikov (Formation of knowledge 
and habits in school children). Mos- 
cow: The R.S.F.S.R. Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences, 1962. Pp. 376. 

Zanxov, L. V. (Ed.). Razvitie uchash- 
chikhsya v protsesse obucheniya (In- 
struction and the development of stu- 
dents in the first and second grades). 
Moscow: The R.S.F.S.R. Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences, 1963. Pp. 291. 
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ESP-like Phenomena 
KazniNskm, B. B. Biologicheskaya ra- 
diosvyaz’ (Biological radiocommunica- 
tion). Kiev: Academy of Sciences of 

the U.S.S.R., 1962. Pp. 168. 


Emotions 
YakonsoN, P. M. Izuchenie chuvstv u 
detei i podrostkov (Emotions in chil- 
dren and adolescents: The develop- 
ment of ethical judgment). Moscow: 
The R.S.F.S.R. Academy of Peda- 
gogical Sciences, 1961. Pp. 238. 


Esthetics 
Barutina, L. G. et al. (Eds.). Problemy 
esteticheskogo vospitaniya i sovremen- 
nost’ (Esthetic education and the pres- 
ent). Moscow: “Sovetskii Khudozh- 
nik," 1963, Pp. 198. 


History 

BrvaAkuzm, L. Ya., D. I. Gorpervy, V. P. 
Zvnov, S. R. MikuriNskm and I. A. 
FrposEEv (Eds.). Istoriya estestvoz- 
naniya v Rossii (History of natural 
sciences in Russia; Ch. on animal 
physiology by Kh. S. Koshtoyants). 
Moscow: Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R., 1962. Pp. 603. 

F. R. Istoriya meditsiny 

Selected lec- 

1961. Pp. 


BOoRODULIN, 
(History of medicine: 
tures). Moscow: Medgiz, 
252. 

Kostyux, G. S. (Ed.). Psykhologichna 
spadshchyna K. D. Ushyns’kogo (Psy- 
chological heritage of K. D. Ushinskii). 
Kiev: Publishing House “Radyans’ka 
Shkola,” 1963. Pp. 243. 

Puti.un, N. I. (Chief Ed.). G. V. 
Fol’bort (Biography and selected 
works). Kiev: Academy of Sciences of 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., 1962. Pp. 455. 


SuonoknHova, E. V. (Ed.). Sovremen- 
naya psikhologiya v kapitalisticheskikh 
stranakh (Contemporary psychology in 
the capitalist countries). Moscow: 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 
1963. Pp. 406. 

Sokorov, M. V. Ocherki istorii psikho- 
logicheskikh vozzrenii v Rossii v XI- 
XVIII vekakh (Psychological views in 
Russia from the 11th to the 18th cen- 
tury). Moscow: The R.S.F.S.R. Acad- 
emy of Pedagogical Sciences, 1963. 
Pp. 419. 


Human Work, Physiology 
Letavet, A. A. (Ed.). Issledovaniya po 
fiziologii trudovykh protsessov (Investi- 
gations on the physiology or work 
processes). Moscow: Medgiz, 1962. 
Pp. 280. 


Individual Differences 

Korzswrikov, M. S. Slabyi tip vysshei 
nervnoi deyatel'nosti zhivotnykh (The 
weak type of higher nervous activity 
in animals). Minsk: Academy of Sci- 
ences of the Byelorussian S.S.R., 1963. 
Pp. 168. 

Lrvrrov, N. D. and V. A. KnurETsKk: 
(Eds.). Sposobnosti i interesy (Capaci- 
ties and interests). Moscow: The 
R.S.F.S.R. Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences, 1962. Pp. 307. 

TrzPLov, B. M. (Ed.). Tipologicheskie 
osobennosti vysshei nervnoi deyatel’- 
nosti cheloveka (Typological charac- 
teristics of man's higher nervous ac- 
tivity). Moscow: The R.S.F.S.R. 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, 
1963, Pp. 275. 

Tomin, V. N. Fiziologiya, patologiya i 
sudebnomeditsinskaya expertiza pis’ma 
(Physiology, pathology and appraisal 
of handwriting in forensic medicine). 
Moscow: Medgiz, 1963. Pp. 235. 


Memory 
ZINCHENKO, P. I. Neproizvol'noe zapomi- 
nanie (Unintentional remembering). 
Moscow: The R.S.F.S.R. Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences, 1961. Pp. 562. 


Methods 

Boxser, O. Yan and M. I. Krzvrsov. 
Radiorefleksometriya (Telemetric study 
of reflexes: Equipment, applications, 
new possibilities, investigations). Mos- 
cow: Medgiz, 1963. Pp. 156. 

Kozuevnixoy, V. A. and R. M. Mesu- 
CHERSKIL Sovremennye metody ana- 
liza elektroentsefalogrammy (Contem- 
porary methods for the analysis of 
electroencephalograms). Moscow: Med- 
giz, 1963. Pp. 327. 

Kratin, Yu. G., N. P. BEKHTEREVA, 
V. I. GusEr'Nikov, V. A. Kozxev- 
NIKOV, B. T. SeNicHENKOV and V. V. 
Usov. Tekhnika i metodiki elektro- 
entsefalografii (Technics and methods 
of electroencephalography). Moscow- 
Leningrad: Academy of Sciences of 
the U.S.S.R., 1963. Pp. 312. 

Ramut, K. A. Vvedenie v metody 
eksperimental’noi psikhologii (Intro- 
duction to methods of experimental 
psychology). Tartu: Tartu State Uni- 
versity, 1963. Pp. 329. 


Nervous Functions 
ASRATYAN, E. A. (Chief Ed.). Neronye 
mekhanizmy uslovnoreflektornoi deya- 
tel’nosti (Neural mechanisms of con- 
ditioned reflexes). Moscow: Academy 
of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 1963. 
Pp. 320. 
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Cuerxes, V. A. Ocherki po fiziologii 
bazal'nykh gangliev golovnogo mozga 
(Physiology of the basal ganglia of 
the brain). Kiev: Academy of Sci- 
ences of the Ukrainian S.S.R., 1963. 
Pp 115; 

GrasHcHENKov, N. I. and G, N. Kas- 
sii’, Fiziologiya i patologiya dientse- 
fal'noi oblasti golovnogo mozga (Phys- 
iology and pathology of the dien- 
cephalic region of the brain). Moscow: 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 
1963. Pp. 508. 

Kanawov, A. N. Fiziologiya cheloveka 
i zhivotnykh (Human and animal 
physiology: The nervous system and 
the motor apparatus). Moscow: Uch- 
pedgiz, 1963. Pp. 328. 

MAKARCHENKO, A. F. (Chief Ed.). 
Osnovnye | voprosy — elektrofiziologii 
isentral'noi nerunoi sistemy  (Electro- 
physiology of the central nervous sys- 
tem). Kiev: Academy of Sciences of 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., 1962. Pp. 232. 


Nutrition 
Brerrsurc, A. M. Fiziologiya pitaniya 
(Physiology of nutrition; 2nd ed.). 
Moscow: Gostorgizdat, 1961. Pp. 318. 


Pain 
DiowEsov, S. M. Bol’ i ee vliyanie na 
organizm cheloveka i zhivotnogo (Pain 
and its effects on the human and 
animal organism), Moscow: Medgiz, 
1963. Pp. 359. 


Perception 
KnuaNaNasHviLL, M. M. Eksperimental- 
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Nudism 
For The Family 


Fred Ilfeld, Jr. and Roger Lauer 


Social Nudism in America. New 
Haven, Conn.: College and Uni- 
versity Press, 1964. Pp. 240. $5.00. 


Reviewed by EMANUEL K. SCHWARTZ 


The authors, Fred Ilfeld, Jr. and Roger 
Lauer, are students in the honors pro- 
grams of culture and behavior and of 
psychology at Yale University. The 
reviewer, Emanuel K. Schwartz, is 
Associate Dean at the Postgraduate 
Center for Mental Health in New 
York City, Clinical Professor in the 
Adelphi University Post-doctoral Pro- 
gram in Psychoanalysis and Adjunct 
Professor in the New York University 
Graduate Program in clinical psychol- 
ogy. He received his PhD in 1937 
from New York University and is co- 
author, with Alexander Wolf of Psy- 
choanalysis in Groups (CP, March 
1963, 8, 116.) 


HEN I received the invitation 

W to review this book I fancied 
I had been selected because of my 
interest in group psychotherapy and 
my commitment to heterogeneous 
groups. Was social nudism a new form 
of psychotherapy? As a psychoanalyst 
I am obviously concerned with un- 
covering techniques. 

Moreover, everyone seems interested 
in nudism; and voyeuristic-exhibition- 
istic impulses are widespread. Even 
our authors became involved partly 
out of such motivation. 

The authors tell the story of how 
a speeding problem was solved in a 
small community by two youngsters 
who erected, on the road, a sign 
reading simply “Nudist Colony” with 
a pointing arrow. All passing traffic 
slowed up. 

Ilfeld and Lauer discovered this 
subject for their joint senior honors 
thesis by thumbing through picture 
books, a favorite medium for seduction 
into nudism. And here we have what 
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will be judged one of the shortcomings 
of their book . . . no pictures. 

But this is a serious and unusual 
work. It is the product of two budding 
behavioral scientists and represents a 
model for exploring a psychosocial 
problem. Quite apart from the data 
they have amassed, their work is meth- 
odologically interesting. They review 
the history of and the literature about 
nudism; they investigate the forms of 
organized nudism through membership 
groups and regional organizations; and 
they employ questionnaires and inter- 
views (even a kind of case history 
taking). They are scrupulously honest 
in reporting their introspections and 
they did plenty of observing after they 
joined a nudist camp. One of the 
prerequisites for membership is, of 
course, that participation must be in 
the nude. Have other social scientists 
exposed themselves (to) so much? 


Sin: NUDISM, according to the 
authors, is a family affair. Families 
join the movement; a few single males 
and a rare single female are some- 
times members, One of the basic rules 
of the camp is there must be no 
sexual reactivity, Any indication of 
sexual arousal on the part of a member 
is equated with sexual misconduct and 
sufficient cause for rejection. Since the 
common anxiety of those about to 
enter a nudis camp is the fear of 
manifest sexual reaction, it was inter- 
esting to see how our two college 
students fared at the time of their 
first exposures. 

The motivations for organized nud- 
ism are obviously complex. For some 
it is a panacea for social, personal 
and sexual ills, for others, a way of 
gratifying unconscious needs, The auth- 
ors properly caution that unconscious 
motivations (or conscious ones) are in 
and of themselves insufficient to ex- 
plain the confused motivations for 
joining the nudism movement. They 
offer a dissonance theory explanation. 
But after experiences as participant- 
observers, our authors found it “dif- 
ficult to report on them objectively.” 
Ilfeld and Lauer promise to be exciting 
behavioral scientists. They and their 
university are to be congratulated. 
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. .. by laughter only can you destroy 
evil without malice. 
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Cybernetics of Perception 


Ye N. Sokolov (Trans. by S. W. Waydenfeld) 
Perception and the Conditioned Reflex. New York: Macmillan, 1964. Pp. x 


+ 309. $12.00. 


Reviewed by Kart U. Swrra 


The author, Ye N. Sokolov, Professor 
of Psychology at Moscow University, is 
a postwar Soviet psychologist of out- 
standing reputation. He has lectured in 
England, and has worked at Moscow 
State University and at the Institute 
for Disabled and Mentally Defective 
Children. The reviewer, Karl U, Smith, 
is Professor of Psychology and Director 
of the Behavioral Cybernetics Labora- 
tory at the University of Wisconsin. He 
received his PhD from Brown University 
in 1935 and has taught at the University 
of Rochester and at. Yale University. 
His interests lie in feedback mechanisms 
related to learning and he has devised 
many types of closed-loop feedback tech- 
niques for experimental cybernetic re- 
search. 


HIS BOOK is one of a very limited 

number of efforts to interpret prob- 
lems of perception and learning in terms 
of cybernetic mechanisms. The author's 
thesis—that feedback reflex factors de- 
fine perception and the sensorimotor 
process prior to and during conditioning 
—is presented convincingly. By aligning 
the traditional Pavlovian conditioning 
approach to behavior mechanisms with 
newer cybernetic concepts of motor re- 
sponse and receptor function, this work 


may very well represent a milestone in 
behavior science in Russia and else- 
where. 


The author attributes his general 
theory of perception to ideas developed 
by Sechenov and Pavlov. Sechenov con- 
sidered perception to be a complex of 
psychomotor acts and exteroceptive re- 
flexes, whereas Pavlov interpreted Sech- 
enov's perceptual complexes as chains 
of conditioned reflexes, In the opinion 
of the reviewer, Sokolov's view is closely 
related to the cybernetic approach to 
perception which can be traced in the 
United States and England to wartime 
studies of tracking behavior and related 
human engineering problems. 


In Sokolov's view, perception is not 
limited to a one-way centripetal process 
but is a complete sensorimotor activity 
in which somatic and autonomic feed- 
back mechanisms influence the state of 
receptors and the perceptual response. 
Sokolov introduced his treatment of 
perception by describing some of the 
characteristics of feedback systems. The 
perception of even the simplest stimuli 
results in complex internal and external 
responses which by means of feedback 
loops change the state of the analyzer 
system. In keeping with his aim to 
demonstrate the role of internal physio- 
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logical effects on perception and learn- 
ing, Sokolov stresses autonomic factors 
and shows how both conditioned and 
unconditioned reflexes influence receptor 
activity via neurohormonal states, Thus 
it is postulated that the mechanisms of 
Pavlovian conditioning can modify the 
interactions of internal and external re- 
sponse systems and change the feedback 
control of perception. However, be- 
havioral adaptation and control reflect 
an integration of both conditioned and 
unconditioned reflexes and do not de- 
pend on conditioning alone. Condition- 
ing serves only to modify modes of be- 
havior which are regulated from the 
start by internal and external feedback 
mechanisms. 


Sokolov's methods involve recording 
psychomotor reactions, galvanic skin re- 
sponses, and electroencephaloraphic re- 
sponse patterns under varied stimulus 
conditions, His aim is to show how pri- 
mary orientation, defensive and adapta- 
tion reflexes function to determine an- 
alyzer sensitivity and thus the nature of 
perception. The significance of this type 
of analysis for the study of perception 
is twofold: it demonstrates the complex 
interrelationships of the different hu- 
moral, neural, vascular, and muscular 
components of the perceptual process, 
and it provides objective criteria of 
changes in receptor sensitivity in relation 
to stimulus variations. Sokolov's methods 
are based on the assumption that he can 
read the state of the receptors in terms 
of multidimensional recordings of 
changes in motor, vascular, hormonal, 
neural and autonomic activities and 
rhythms. Thus he deduces closed-loop 
feedback regulation of perception from 
conventional open-loop analyses. His 
procedures do not involve actual closed- 
loop analyses of feedback control Sys- 
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tems such as are being carried out in a 
number of American and British Labo- 
ratories. 


Ty Book is divided into four parts 
dealing respectively with: 1) a re- 
view of the literature on the reflex and 
neural processes of perception; 2) the 
reflex mechanisms (orientative, adapt- 
ive, defensive) of the perception of non- 
signal stimuli; 3) general patterns of 
reflex control of perception (signal 
stimuli) as revealed by the investiga- 
tions; and 4) an appendix detailing the 
brain model of differentiation and regu- 
lation of the reflex mechanisms of per- 
ception. The first and last parts are 
mainly theoretical and speculative, 

The main theme of the book is said 
to be the analysis of the interrelation 
of the orientation, defensive, and adap- 
tation reflexes in the control of sensory 
processes. This is intended to clarify the 
reflex basis of perception within the 
Pavlovian tradition. However, Sokolov’s 
concepts of receptor cybernetics indicate 
a radical revision of the classical notion 
of the conditioned reflex as the primary 
determiner of perception and activity. 

Sokolov's work appears to be a turn- 
ing point in Russian research on the 
physiology of the conditioned response, 
for without rejecting the accepted Pav- 
lovian tradition, it recognizes the sig- 
nificance of cybernetic concepts. If this 
book is a portent, conditioning theory 
will turn more and more to cybernetic 
analysis of unconditioned and condi- 
tioned reflexes in relation to percep- 
tion, somatic response and physiological 
function, 

There are many interesting and sig- 
nificant ideas in this book. The experi- 
mental results describing the alerting, 
orienting, and adaptive characteristics 
of unlearned reflexes constitute a for- 
midable challenge to the general validity 
of both classical conditioning and rein- 
forcement doctrines of learning and the 
mechanisms of perception. Notwith- 
standing their lack of attention to sta- 
tistical control and carefully scheduled 
design, these studies provide convincing 
evidence that the significant determi- 
nants of conditioning lie in the sen- 
sorimotor and physiological mechanisms 
themselves rather..than in fortuitous 
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associations between stimuli or responses. 

On the other hand, there are a 
number of serious weaknesses in Soko- 
lov's methods and interpretations. In the 
opinion of the reviewer, the entire pres- 
entation suffers from his failure to 
differentiate between the closed-loop 
feedback methods of analysis of the 
cybernetic approach and conventional 
open-loop methods and interpretations 
of classical conditioning theory. Tradi- 
tional learning theories, including asso- 
ciation and reinforcement as well as 
conditioning formulations, are based on 
open-loop analyses of temporally asso- 
ciated stimuli and responses. Sokolov 
emphasizes the importance of closed- 
loop feedback mechanisms but fails to 
show how these differ from the in-line 
time-specific conditioning models as- 
sumed in classical theory. His attempt 
to salvage outworn Pavlovian dogma is 
scarcely compatible with his proposed 
new ideas about the body as a control 
system—ideas which would derive more 
solid support from controlled feedback 
methods of experimental analysis such 
as those which have been developed to 
study the effects of space-displaced, de- 
layed, time-sampled, and otherwise 
transformed feedback on performance 
and learning. 

Another grave weakness in Sokolov's 
research lies in his uncritical acceptance 
of recordings of the GSR and the elec- 
troencephalogram as indices of neu- 
robehavioral and sensory activity. The 
electroencephalogram still is in the na- 
ture of a scientific mystery, however 
much it lends itself to speculations about 
natural mechanisms. Until the nature 
and significance of brain-wave changes 
are established more clearly, their use 
as criteria of the feedback effects of 
response and learning are dubious in- 
deed. 

Sokolov's theoretical neural model of 
a “brain-image comparator" suffers from 
the same limitations as von Holst’s 
similar formulation. The actual basis 
for the proposed neural comparisons is 
not elucidated, nor are the significant 
feedback properties of the reflex mech- 
anisms themselves established. 

The weaknesses and limitations of 
Sokolov's theory and research do not 
negate their very real importance. His 
broad, exploratory research program has 


produced a tremendous number .of ten- 
tative observations and ideas about the 
physiological, motor, hormonal, and per- 
ceptual precursors and determinants of 
learning and conditioning which should 
force some major revisions in the con- 
cepts of learning psychology. This book 
should be read and used widely, for it 
may signal the demise of classical con- 
ditioning theory in Russia, and possibly 
in the United States. 


A New Blend, 
Old Ingredients 


Jesse E. Gordon 


Personality and Behavior. New 
York: Macmillan, 1963. Pp. iii 
+ 597. 


Reviewed by Wittram D. Artus 


The author, Jesse E. Gordon, received 
his PhD from Pennsylvania State Uni 
versity, has taught at the University 
of Wisconsin and at Montana State 
University. Currently he is Assistant 
Professor of Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. The reviewer, Wil- 
liam D. Altus, received his 1941 doc- 
torate from New York University and 
since then, except for a four year tour 
of duty with the Army, has been at the 
University of California at Santa Bar- 
bara. 


ERSONALITY in the title of a text or 
P: part of the name of a course offer- 
ing in the college catalogue tends to have 
an eye-arresting value. "Stop! Look 
at me!" shouts this word with its spicy 
aroma of connotative nuances and spec- 
tral (if not necessarily weightless) body 
of established fact. All too frequently 
these books and these courses, when ex- 
amined more closely, have many case 
histories, much talk of adjustment, many 
detailed instructions for finding the 
devious path to that Inner Sanctum of 
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the Troubled, which by common agree- 
ment over the years has come to be 
called Mental Health. 

Gordon’s book is not one of these. 
Personality and Behavior is a serious 
attempt to relate an emerging area to 
the older, established principalities (e.g., 
hysiological psychology) within the 
discipline of psychology. The vehicle 
for achieving this linkage is through the 
medium of learning theory, including 
such late variants as that of Estes with 
his statistical models, Gordon's avowed 
réason for using learning as a Rosetta 
stone is that "it best communicates 
the relevance of the various branches of 
psychological knowledge to  personal- 
ity." He also feels that the language of 
earning is the most flexible vehicle in 
its application to a wide range of phe- 
nomena because of its relatively un- 
ambiguous denotative structure. 


Gordon uses only eleven chapters to 
present and to document his thesis. His 
orienting chapters on physiology, learn- 
ing, and motivation present a logical, 
clearly-outlined summation of these 
respective areas, while taking little for 
granted in the way of previous infor- 
mation on the part of the student. 
These chapters profit from a feature 
common to all chapters, namely, a clos- 
ing set of statements (REPRISE is the 
caption used) which includes a state- 
ment of generalizations derived from 
the chapter, followed by a numbered 
listing of the main points that have 
been covered. The student should find 
the REPRISE much to his liking. 


More complicated structures are in- 
troduced in the discussion of cognitive 
processes, which is followed by two 
lengthier chapters on socialization of 
drives, primary and acquired, and one 
on the socialization of thinking. A con- 
densed but quite effective chapter on 
"Conflict," which authors of an earlier 
day might have called defense mechan- 
isms, precedes a lengthy (84 pages) 
treatment of patterns of behavior. This 
latter chapter is really the capstone of 
the book, since it makes use of all the 
elementary arguments that precede and 
tries to apply them to understanding 
the common behavior disorders, or How 
Learning and Motive Tied Jim in 
Knots. In general, this chapter, like all 
the others is well outlined, clearly pre- 


sented, factually documented. If it falls 
somewhat short of the author’s aim at 
precision, let us give him credit for 
intellectual courage in facing such a 
difficult assignment. 


LE was Gordon's avowed aim not to 
be evaluative or judgmental. Generally, 
he has succeeded in this aim. The re- 
viewer feels that he occasionally nods, 
as when he generalizes about the 
etiology of the psychopath's behavior, 
“That the drives for affectional re- 
lationship are nevertheless present in 
many such people is seen in their fre- 
quent thefts and sexual promiscuity." 
This is not a statement of fact in the 
normal sense of the term; it is a judg- 
mental evaluation of certain clinical 
data. There are psychologists who 
would question the statement even as 
an inference. 

This sort of lapse—if lapse it is—is 
infrequent. Personality and Behavior 
is a coherent, well-organized book that 
blends the factual and the theoretical 
into an excellent, teachable synthesis, 
that goes from the simple to the more 
complicated in an orderly, systematic 
way. 

Gordon admits his indebtedness to 
Freud and to Dollard and Miller. The 
indebtedness shows as it also does to 
McClelland, Sears, and Cameron, who 
are given their due as intellectual god- 
fathers. Allport is mentioned, though 
his recently published (1961) Pattern 
and Growth in Personality is not. In 
the opinion of the reviewer, Gordon 
has not given Allport due credit for his 
Personality: A Psychological Interpre- 
tation (1937), which did so much to 
structure the topic of personality in a 
way to make it accessible and palatable 
to many psychologists. 

Gordon and Allport differ in their 
treatment of personality in ways per- 
haps predictable: Gordon cuddles up 
to Learning and makes come-hither 
eyes at Freud; plumps for the nomo- 
thetic and does not quote Festinger. 
Allport sits on the sofa with Learning 
but there is a wide gap between them; 
Freud is straight-armed; the idiographic 
analysis of the unique individual gets 
his everlasting Yea; and Allport quotes 
Festinger. Let us be grateful that Gor- 
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don has come to the house party where 
Allport is the guest of honor, We need 
both to liven up the party. 


Sociological Personality 


Talcott Parsons 


Social Structure and Personality. 
New York: Free Press, 1964. Pp. 
376. $8.50. 


Reviewed by MicHaEL A. WALLACH 


Talcott Parsons, the author, is Professor 
of Sociology at Harvard University. 
He was an important figure in the 
founding of Harvard's Department. of 
Social Relations and served for some 
years as its chairman. He is the author 
of 'The Social System and Structure and 
Process in Modern Societies. The re- 
viewer, Michael Wallach, is Associate 
Professor of Psychology at Duke Uni- 
versity. He received his PhD in social 
psychology from Harvard's Department 
of Social Relations and taught there and 
at MIT before moving to Duke. His 
research areas are personality, small- 
group interaction, cognitive processes 
and aesthetics. He is co-author with 
Nathan Kogan of Risk Taking: A Study 
in Cognition and Personality, soon to 
be reviewed in CP. He is also editor of 
the Journal of Personality. 


HIS BOOK contains a series of es- 
qu some dealing with personality 
theory, others, with various questions 
concerning practical aspects of Ameri- 
can society. They span approximately 
a decade in terms of date of original 
writings; most of them are reprintings 
of papers that have been published pre- 
viously. The theoretical essays concern 
ways in which society impinges upon 
the development of the individual. The 
applied writings consider such topics as 
education in America, the situations of 
youth and old age, and the concepts of 
health and illness. 
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As a volume of collected papers, the 
present materials fall prey to flaws of 
redundancy and lack of organization. 
One paper will contain sections covering 
much of the same ground as another. 
The book would have profited, there- 
fore, had its contents been boiled down. 
Beyond this, the reviewer feels that a 
striking asymmetry exists between the 
level of contribution afforded by the 
theoretical writings and by the commen- 
taries on aspects of the American social 
scene. Parsons seems to me to be at his 
best when he is talking relatively in- 
formally about the society, Such mate- 
rial comprises seven of the twelve papers 
in this book, When it comes to the es- 
says on theory, however, this reviewer 
cannot help but feel that those Parson- 
ian distinctions that deviate from or- 
thodox psychoanalytic veiws follow a 
generally familiar route of emphasizing 
social learning, and that, in general, the 
theoretical line is strikingly homogene- 
ous with traditional Freudian and S-R 
conceptions of the nature of motivation 
and learning. As such, it is open, there- 
fore, to the criticisms of insufficiency 
that have, of recent years, been leveled 
at these principles. 


BD eo. basic aim in his theoret- 
ical work is to achieve a conceptual 
translation of ideas from psychoanalytic 
and learning theory into a form useful 
to a sociologist interested in talking 
about man in relation to society and 
culture, Thus, he wants to point out 
that *. . . internalization of the sociocul- 
tural environment provides the basis, 
not merely of one specialized component 
of the human personality, but of what, 
in the human sense, is its central core. 
From the standpoint of the main tradi- 
tions of modern psychology this is a 
very radical position, so radical that its 
import has not yet been very widely 
appreciated" (p. 80). Considering that 
the work of such men as Child, Dollard, 
Neal Miller, and Whiting has been 
concerned with the same goal, it is 
difficult to agree that such a proposal 
is very radical today. In the light of 
Parsons’s aim, one cannot help but 
feel surprised that these four men re- 
ceive no mention in the book. 


But what about the more detailed 
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theoretical texture that Parsons devel- 
ops? The nature of what he unques- 
tioningly assumes can be conveyed 
through such quotations as these: ^. 
Put in psychological terms, erotic grat- 
ification is a peculiarly sensitive source 
of conditioning in the ‘classical’ Pavlov- 
ian sense. From desiring the specific 
stimulation, the child comes to desire 
diffuse non-specific contact with the 
object which has served as agent of the 
original gratification” (p. 70). * .. . 
"There seem to be three stages at which 
the mother is the primary object of 
erotic attraction of the child; these are 
what Freud identified as the Oral, the 
Anal, and the Phallic phases" (p. 72). 
*. . . Inevitably, in the learning proc- 
ess, the meaning of the mother as 
object must be established through gen- 
eralization from gratification—and de- 
privation—experiences on  nonsocial 
levels” (p. 89). “. . . But this does not 
in any way contradict the importance of 
the capacity to develop and operate mo- 
tivational structures which are not pri- 
marily oriented to erotic gratifications, 
but rather to impersonal or ‘affectively 
neutral’ patterns of behavior. This oc- 
curs by the process which Freud usually 
refers to as sublimation” (p. 103). In a 
word, Freudian motivational concepts 
and associationistic learning concepts 
are put forward as premises, without 
consideration of their empirical general- 
ity and sufficiency. In the light of work 
by Robert White and others in the tra- 
dition of “ego psychology,” animal re- 
search on curiosity motivation, and the 
panorama of evidence emerging from 
studies by Piaget, Inhelder, and others 
concerning the nature of cognitive de- 
velopment, one can question the utility 
of a conceptual elaboration which uti- 
lizes orthodox psychoanalytic and learn- 
ing theory ideas as its core, 

When Parsons turns from the role of 
theoretician to that of social commen- 
tator, however, he operates as a skilled 
and insightful clinician. This work, in- 
cidentally, seems to have little logical 
dependence upon his theoretical en- 
deavors. A thread running through sev- 
eral of these applied essays is the follow- 
ing. He reads societal signs which 
suggest to him, not a process of decline 
and of a collapse of values in American 
society, but rather a process of growth 


and differentiation taking place in a 
manner congruent with the value frame- 
work; this process leads to increasing 
pressures upon the individual but also to 
increasing opportunities for his fulfill- 
ment as a human being. 


New and 
Viable Discipline 


Neil J. Smelser and William T. 
Smelser (Eds.) 


Personality and Social Systems. New 
York: Wiley, 1963. Pp. v + 658. 
$9.95. 


Reviewed by Dawigt R. MILLER 


The first editor, Neil J. Smelser, c 
former Rhodes Scholar, is Professor of 
Sociology at the University of California 
at Berkeley. He received his PhD in 
Social Relations at Harvard University 
and is editor of the American Sociolog- 
ical Review. T'he second editor, William 
T. Smelser, is Assistant Research Psy- 
chologist in the Institute of Human De- 
velopment at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, the institution from 
which he received his PhD in psychol- 
ogy. The reviewer, Daniel R. Miller, 
received his 1949 PhD at Stanford and 
is at present Chairman of the Doctoral 
Program in Social Psychology and Re- 
search Associate in Psychiatry at the 
University of Michigan. Most of his re- 
search has involved relationships between 
Social, structural and psychological vari- 
ables. He is co-author with G. E. Swan- 
son of The Changing American Parent 
and Inner Conflict and Defense. 


LTHOUGH of recent vintage, the 
A systematic study of connections be- 
tween individual and society is already 
showing the growth of a viable, indeed 
vigorous, discipline. The amount of 
growth is illustrated by a comparison of 
the Smelsers’ excellent compilation of 
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reprinted articles with that of a spiritual 
forbear, Kluckhohn and Murray's Per- 
sonality: In Nature, Society and Culture, 
which was published fifteen years ago. 


The earlier collection was devoted pri- 
marily to the writings of psychoanalysts 
and anthropologists. Prominent in most 
chapters, even in the few prepared by 
psychologists and sociologists, were the 
viewpoints of orthodox psychoanalysis 
and cultural relativism; also there was 
a concentration on pathology and early 
family relationships. The more memor- 
able papers presented creative, specula- 
tive attempts at new types of theoretical 
integration, and were aimed more at an- 
ticipating future developments than at 
creating them. “Hard data" were rare 
and were reported primarily by those 
concerned with the constitutional deter- 
minants of personality. Although the 
subject of the volume was “culture and 
personality," the editors devoted the in- 
troductory section only to the systematic 
treatment of personality, leaving the 
topics of culture and society, and their 
connections with personality, to refer- 
ences in the reprinted papers. 

The ratios of authors from different 
disciplines is quite different in the pres- 
ent volume, which gives most space to 
the research of sociologists and psycho- 
logists. In their selection of papers, the 
editors were guided by a specific set of 
goals: the development of concepts and 
methods for studying connections be- 
tween individual and social structures. 
The few psychoanalysts whose papers 
were chosen are the rebellious breed 
who investigate topics such as social in- 
teraction and epidemiology rather than 
psychosexual theory. Not one anthropo- 
logical field study is included. Anthro- 
pological papers are devoted to the test- 
ing of general theoretical principles by 
comparisons of data from many societies. 
Both cultural relativism and the specu- 
lative product of the armchair are con- 
spicuously absent. Great emphasis is 
placed on the empirical testing of theo- 
retical principles; quite a number of the 
papers present carefully designed experi- 
ments. 


The advanced student has much to 
gain from a careful reading of the edi- 
tors introduction, which carefully con- 
siders the issues that arise in defining 


basic concepts, in selecting levels of 
analysis, in making structural analyses 
of personality and of society, and in 
deciding on the conceptualization of 
their interrelations. Most of these topics 
are discussed in connection with the con- 
tents of later chapters. 


There follow five additional sections, 
each preceded by a short introduction 
in which the editors describe the con- 
tents and explain where they fit into the 
over-all scheme of the book. An excel- 
lent group of papers on theory and 
method is followed by sections on re- 
search, sections in which first the social 
system and then the personality system 
is the source of independent variables. 
"The final sections pertain to interacting 
personality and social variables, and 
"personality rehabilitation." 


L is not difficult for the critical 
reader to find fault with even the best 
collection of articles. In this case, he 
might observe that the initial section on 
theory and method is so short that, de- 
spite the editors' intentions, they some- 
times seem to be presenting pat explan- 
ations of settled issues rather than 
surveys of moot points. The critic might 
also express the wish that the introduc- 
tions to various sections had been 
longer, so that more space could have 
been devoted to the relations between 
topics in the reprinted papers and basic 
issues raised in the introduction. He 
might cite some topics, like identity or 
social perception, which he would have 
chosen in preference to some of those 
which appear in the volume. He might 
complain that the section on psycho- 
therapy is not introduced nor are the 
papers discussed in a way that facili- 
tates an understanding of the topic in 
terms of the volume’s general frame of 
reference. 

Even the most exacting critic, how- 
ever, would record his admiration of the 
care with which the papers have been 
chosen and the variety of journals that 
was consulted. One cannot help but be 
impressed by the editors’ success in real- 
izing their goals of selecting recently 
published papers of high quality that are 
representative of salient developments 
and have controversial impact. Their 
success in the latter goal is most notable. 
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Reading most of the chapters stimulated 
considerable thought in this reader about 
the perplexing issues entailed in research 
of personality and social structure. Can 
one ask more of such a publication? 


Everyone a Theorist 


Ledford J. Bischof 


Interpreting Personality Theories. 
New York: Harper and Row, 
1964. Pp. ix + 694. $7.95. 


Reviewed by Donn BYRNE 


The author, Ledford A. Bischof, re- 
ceived a 1950 PhD from Indiana Uni- 
versity. He was a psychologist in the 
U. S. Medical Corps during WW II 
and taught for a while at Southern 
Illinois University. At present he is 
Professor of Psychology at Northern 
Illinois University. The reviewer, Donn 
Byrne, received his clinical PhD from 
Stanford in 1958 but has now become 
a personality-social psychologist and 
he enacts this role at the University 
of Texas. He co-authored with Lind- 
gren Psychology: An Introduction to 
the Study of Human Behavior (CP, 
Mar. 1962, 7, 123) and co-edited with 
Philip Worchel, Personality Change 
soon to be reviewed in CP). He claims 
that he is the only psychologist ever 
born in Austin, Texas. 


HE field of personality is character- 
Ts by a diverse array of approaches 
ranging from all-encompassing, descrip- 
tive “theories,” that provide under- 
standing of behavior, to deterministic 
laboratory experimentation directed to- 
ward more limited theoretical formula- 
tions that provide prediction of behav- 
lor. In Chapter 2 of this book, Bischof 
indicates that prediction is "the stone 
wall" of science and that knowledge 
leading to prediction is more valuable 
than knowledge that simply tells why. 
Nevertheless, it is the speculative end 
of the continuum that is ascendent in 
Bischof's text. There are two distinct 
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ways in which the experimentalists’ 
concern with prediction is de-empha- 
sized and replaced by a concern with 
description and explanation, 

First, and most disconcerting to this 
reviewer, is the notion that the goals 
for an undergraduate in a personality 
course are self-understanding, knowl- 
edge of “why man behaves as he does,” 
and the construction of his own in- 
dividual personality theory. For many 
psychologists, the plan to encourage 
each student to be the first on his block 
to build a theory will be somewhat 
lacking in appeal. Further, the student 
is told that personality theories at- 
tempt to answer the question "what 
am I?" and should be useful in lead- 
ing to meaningful progress in the “evo- 
lution of man toward better life goals.” 
Second, the theories themselves are 
presented primarily with the aim of 
helping the student in Interpreting Per- 
sonality Theories rather than concen- 
trating on the way in which knowledge 
is obtained and evaluated in the field 
of personality. 

Given the general context as out- 
lined here, a reader sharing the re- 
viewers biases might reasonably ex- 
pect a frightening assembly of do-it- 
yourself hints and fragmentary theoreti- 
cal concepts that would help the stu- 
dent in working out his philosophy 
of life, Instead, one finds the bulk of 
this text to consist of an excellent pres- 
entation of the major theories of per- 
sonality. The writing flows easily, an 
excellent biographical sketch of each 
theorist is presented, and the major 
elements of the theories are clearly 
summarized. The explicit aim is to pre- 
sent all theories in a full and impartial 
manner without the author's intrusion 
with evaluations and judgments, He 
accomplishes his purpose well. 


A BOOK that reviews personality 
theories obviously invites comparison 
with Hall and Lindzey (1957). With 
respect to coverage, the two are almost 
identical—which suggests the possibil- 
ity that the day of the speculative 
theory-builder is on tne wane. Bischof 
makes the interesting addition of Mor- 
eno and omits a few of the Hall and 
Lindzey theorists: Angyal, Lecky, Dol- 
lard, Miller, and Sears. The latter three 
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names suggest the only real weakness 
in Bischof's coverage of theorists; the 
stimulus-response approach is under- 
represented, with only Mowrer included 
and at that as the fourth man in a 
chapter shared with Lewin, Cattell, 
and Eysenck. Nevertheless, the two 
books are in substantial agreement in 
identifying the major theories of per- 
sonality. 

It should be noted that the author's 
goal of guiding students toward their 
own theory-building in no way inter- 
feres with the presentation of each 
major theory. Except for the relative 
lack of description of relevant research, 
the material is very well presented. 
In the final section of the book, Bis- 
chof returns briefly to the problem of 
student theories and in effect answers 
potential critics of his approach: 


“Rightly or wrongly, students develop 
theories of personality of their own. It 
seems most sensible, therefore, not to 
ignore the natural bent but to use it. 
The creation of a sensible and usable 
theory of personality is the rationale 
of this book. It is obvious that the 
theories will be imperfect. This is not 
necessarily bad. All the theories in the 
present book are in a sense imperfect. 
Students develop theories of personal- 
ity because they need them. . . 

As we said in the beginning, the 
question usually asked by a student 
taking a course in theories of personal- 
ity is, why can't we have one inclusive 
theory of personality to settle all of 
this? The question is premature but 
sensible. It, therefore, requires some 
kind of answer. Possibly, one of the best 
answers is that psychology does not 
have a single over-all theory of person- 
ality primarily because the psychology 
of personality has not had the full 
benefits and the contributions of rigid 
experimental research that other psy- 
chological fields have had. Such fields 
as learning and perception have long 
been worked over and have been able 
to produce more definitive statements 
than has the field of theories of per- 
sonality. The conventional techniques 
that have been so valuable and have 
contributed so much to other fields 
are not applicable to research in per- 
sonality as yet. We are still wondering 


how to proceed rather than what to 
report in the field of personality 
study." (p. 662). . 

It is difficult to argue with the last 
point; one might quarrel, however, with 
the notion that personality psycholo- 
gists should strive to provide studenis 
that which they admittedly have not 
yet developed. 


REFERENCE 
HarL, C. S, & G. LiNpzzv, Theories of 
bersonality. New York: Wiley, 1957. 


More Psychological 
Epistemology 


Maurice Mandelbaum 


Philosophy, Science, and Sense-Per- 
ception. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1964. Pp. ix + 
262. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Donar T. CAMPBELL 


Professor Maurice Mandelbaum, the 
author, is Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy at The Johns Hop- 
kins University. He became a friend 
of and was influenced by Wolfgang 
Kohler while teaching at Swarthmore, 
1934-47. The reviewer, Donald T. 
Campbell, Professor of Psychology at 
Northwestern University, is a social 
psychologist interested in the problem 
of knowledge. His last CP review (CP, 
Sept. 1964, 9, 374) dealt also with 
epistemology. 


LTHOUGH by a philosopher, ad- 

dressed to philosphers, and with 
the scholarly apparatus of footnotes 
limited to the philosophical literature, 
this book is nonetheless of interest to 
psychologists. For it is another of the 
increasing groups of epistemological 
writings asserting the relevance of psy- 
chological and physiological research 
for philosophical treatments of per- 
ception and knowing (e. g., CP 1964, 9, 
374-375). 
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Professor Mandelbaum espouses that 
position in epistemology known as 
critical realism, which posits an ex- 
ternal world existing independently of 
our knowledge of it, and known by per- 
ceptual processes of fallible nature. This 
knowledge is of a hypothetical character 
and only indirectly confirmed. Such 
status is attributed by Mandelbaum not 
only to scientific knowledge, but also 
to our common perceptual knowing 
of ordinary objects. In historical chap- 
ters, he interprets Locke as espousing 
such a view, and thus finds him cogent 
and consistent on points where other 
critics have found him illogical and 
inconsistent. Locke's atomism and cor- 
puscularianism is related to that of 
Newton and Boyle, who take a position 
on inference Mandelbaum calls "trans- 
diction.” Hume's skepticism is criti- 


cized as excessive and inconsistent. 
In this historical section, one of Man- 
delbaum's achievements is to point out 
how inconsistently the new knowledge 
of anatomical mediation of vision was 
used as the base for a skeptical re- 
jection of perception in favor of a 
phenomenalistic epistemology which 
in turn denied the relevance of such 
mediational knowledge. 

His final section, “Toward a Critical 
Realism,” contains critiques of Moore, 
Price and Ryle, and is probably of most 
interest to psychologists. It has num- 
erous wise comments on the inferences 
and predicates involved in ordinary per- 
ceiving, and the way in which incon- 
sistent data are handled. A one page 
appendix testifies his indebtedness to 
Wolfgang Köhler and The Place of 
Value in a World of Fact. 


Who Will Help The Fisherman? 


William Schofield 


Psychotherapy: The Purchase of Friendship. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1964. Pp. vi + 186. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Grorcr W. ALBEE 


The author, William Schofield, did 
his graduate work at the University 
of Minnesota, receiving the PhD in 
1948, and has since progressed to his 
present position as Professor of Psy- 
chiatry and Psychology. An ABEPP 
diplomate in clinical psychology, he 
has done research in medical student 
selection, on evaluations of psychiatric 
therapies, and on life history factors 
in mental disorders. The reviewer, 
George Albee, is Professor and Chair- 
man of the Department of Psychology 
at Western Reserve University. He 
has been interested in professional 
manpower problems for many years. 
After completing his PhD in 1949 at 
the University of Pittsburgh, he did re- 
search on schizophrenia for two years, 
then went to Washington where, as 
APA’s assistant Executive Secretary, 


he was bossed around for awhile by 
Fill Sanford. Then, after a Fulbright 
professorship at Helsinki University, 
he went to Western Reserve, where he 
has been since with the exception of 
a year out spent as Director of the Task 
Force on Manpower of the Joint Com- 
mission on Mental Illness and Health. 
That year's work resulted in a book, 
Mental Health Manpower Trends which 
Nicholas Hobbs has called one of the 
two most significant books of the decade 
in the field of mental health. 


HE -CATCHING TITLE of this book 
TES not provide an adequate clue 
to its content. The volume contains a 
straightforward discussion of factors 
entering into the demand for psycho- 
therapy, an analysis of the social 
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forces, both historical and 
that have determined who does psycho- 
therapy of what kinds, and some sugges- 
tions for reducing the gap between 
demand and available services. 

The reader group to which Scho- 
field's essay is directed is by no means 
clear. Parts of the book are exposi- 
tions of fact about mental disorders 
and psychotherapy and these will be 
elementary to professionals in the 
field; other parts contain sophisticated 
discussion of technical topics; still 
others consist of recommendations for 
administrative and educational policy 
changes that can only be effected by 
people who control training funds and 
curricula, There is a discussion of 
what constitutes neurosis and psycho- 
sis, most of which is covered in 
undergraduate courses in abnormal psy- 
chology. There is also a chapter on 
medico-physical treatment and drugs 
which, while interesting background for 
the layman, contributes little to the 
general theme. 

The book is chock full of all kinds 
of interesting facts that provide grist 
for the speculative mill. Why are the 
psychiatrist’s patients predominately fe- 
male and why do psychiatrists rarely 
specialize in work with children? Why 
do psychologi and social workers, 
but not psychiatrists, tend to be di- 
vorced at a much higher rate than 
the general population? Why do all 
psychotherapists prefer female clients 
in the twenty-to-forty age range with 
education beyond high school? Scho- 
field asks, pertinently, where help is 
to be found for a neurotic fifty-year- 
old commercial fisherman with an 
eighth grade education, 

Scofield reflects the Zeitgeist of 
the medical school. This gives the 
book a slant that will bother some 
psychologists and will detract from 
its author's generally well-reasoned 
arguments. He uses such terms as 
mental illness, patient, sickness, and 
treatment frequently and naturally and 
does not come to grips with the 
basic question of whether it might turn 
out that neurotics seeking psychother- 
apy are not sick after all, a possi- 
bility that would change the kind of 
manpower demanded by the medical 
model. He states flatly that psychiatry 


current, 
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has final clinical and legal authority. 
He does not document his statement 
that a combination of medicine and 
therapeutic conversation is likely to be 
more effective than either alone. 

The unique contribution of the clini- 
cal psychologist is said to be his 
competence in psychological testing, 
though personality research is described 
as another unique capacity. 


E. DISCUSSING the rate of mental 
disorder over the centuries he con- 
cludes that there has been no true 
change in incidence and he attributes 
the increasing demand for psycho- 
therapy to increasing psychological so- 
phistication and widespread awareness 
that help is available. This "constant 
rate" point-of-view is not supported by 
evidence, nor indeed is there support 
for an "increasing rate" point-of-view. 
But there is at least a good possibility 
that the rate of neurosis increased with 
the change in Man's social environ- 
ment from an agrarian tradition- 
directed to an industrial inner-directed 
society. More recently we have wit- 
nessed a decrease in the rate of hysteria 
and obessive-compulsive neurosis con- 
comitant with the change from the 
Victorian, repressive, inner- directed, 
industrializing society of the turn-of- 
the-century to the other-directed Pot- 
latch of the present-day. 

Professor Schofield believes that an 
increasing number of pseudoneurotics 
are seeking help because of their 
boredom, anxiety, or unhappiness. If 
he is right that there is no more 
anxiety today than a hundred, or a 
thousand, years ago then we might 
reduce demand for psychotherapy by 
Tuling out the normally anxious or 
normally unhappy person as a suitable 
candidate. His argument is that there 
are people who are "real" neurotics, 
Which suggests that neuroses are de- 
finable entities; people who are search- 
ing for meaning in their lives do 
not have true neuroses and therefore 
must find something other than psy- 
chotherapy as an answer to problems. 
He says, "It would be well for those 
who are responsible for programs of 
public mental health education to con- 
sider carefully whether or not there 
are any conditions of man's psychic 
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life which, while painful or distressing, 
do not constitute neurosis and are not 
in their essential nature responsive to 
the techniques of the  psychothera- 
pist.” Implicit in his point-of-view is 
the belief that neuroses are unchang- 
ing with different socio-cultural con- 
ditions. Other observers have suggested 
that the neuroses of conscience-laden 
Man are disappearing, to be replaced 
by the existential neuroses of the other- 
directed society. 

He argues that simply training more 
psychotherapists will not solve our prob- 
lem because when more therapists are 
available more persons are inclined to 
step forth asking for help; on the 
other hand when demand far exceeds 
supply, only the more severely disturbed 
persons are cared for. The exception 
to this is that those persons who can 
pay the highest fees for psychotherapy 
tend to have the mildest forms of mal- 
adjustment. 

In brief, Schofield suggests that we 
need to increase the number of people 
who can conduct therapeutic conver- 
sations while at the same time reduc- 
ing the number of people seeking these 
conversations. 


Wax recommendations come out 


of this examination of the present 
status of the field of psychotherapy? 
Highly trained professional manpower 
should focus on prevention and on the 
severe problems requiring institutional- 
ization. The demand for psychotherapy 
can be reduced by better educating 
important target groups such as parents, 
and by using peripheral resources such 
as teachers and clergymen, and by 
public education which will let people 
know that psychotherapy is mot the 
answer to all unhappiness. More peo- 
ple must be recruited into the mental 
health professions, but especially more 
people must be trained for the role of 
therapeutic conversationalist, a role that 
can be handled without the extensive 
additional training required in the 
established mental health professions. 

Schofield concludes that “the only 
firmly logical answer . . . is to create 
a new profession as psycho- 
therapist." He outlines a training pro- 
gram, beginning with early high school 
recruiting, that leads through the last 


two years of high school, college, and 
to a Master's level degree. One won- 
ders just how effective these twenty- 
two year old psychotherapists would 
be in handling the neurotic fifty-year- 
old commercial fisherman. 

There is much that is stimulating 
and provoking about the book and it 
should have its impact in the con- 
tinuing discussions about the place of 
psychotherapy. 


Important, 
not Critical 


R. J. Corsini and D. D. Howard 
(Eds.) 


Critical Incidents in Teaching. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1964. Pp. xxxii + 222. 
$4.25. 


Reviewed by Joun C. FLANAGAN 


The first editor, Raymond J. Corsini, is 
Associate Professor in the Department 
of Psychology and Education at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology. The 
co-author, Daniel D. Howard, has been 
Dean of the Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers 
College since 1944, and since 1946 
President of the consulting firm of 
Daniel D. Howard Associates. The re- 
viewer, John C. Flanagan, is the John 
Flanagan who continues to serve as 
President, American Institutes for Re- 
search, and as Professor of Psychology 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 


HE INTRODUCTION to this book states 

that the elementary school teacher 
is involved in dynamic interpersonal re- 
lationships with children, parents, and 
school administrators. The tensions 
which underlie these relationships some- 
times erupt dramatically in the form of 
classroom crises. This book presents a 
set of seventeen such crises which were 
systematically selected for interest and 
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importance from a group of 300. The 
editors hope that, by actively exploring 
and analyzing a number of classroom 
crises taken from real life and studying 
the comments of several experienced 
consultants, the reader can learn to deal 
more effectively with such problems. 

A review of the specific problems 
presented suggests they are representa- 
tive classroom crises. The number seems 
rather small and the consultants suggest 
that a number of them were not suffi- 
ciently completely reported to allow a 
confident judgment of appropriate ac- 
tion. In training classes for in-service 
teachers these problem situations would 
be readily supplemented with personal 
examples. The discussions by consultants 
frequently disagree with the way the 
problem was handled by the reporting 
teacher and they also disagree with each 
other. The 47 consultants represent a 
than average cross-section of 
teachers, counselors, school administra- 
tors, and teacher educators. The editors 
intend that their comments will develop 
an awareness of the innumerable inter- 
pretations and solutions possible for such 
problems and encourage the reader to 
think through his own solution. The 
book is recommended for teacher train- 
ing classes wishing supplementary case 
materials for study and discussion. 

This reviewer would like to add a 
word of caution regarding the wording 
of the title of this book. The classroom 
crises presented represent disciplinary 
and ethical problems faced by the re- 
porting teachers. They were judged to 
be ‘critical incidents’ only in the sense 
that they were judged by the teachers 
to be difficult and important. They were 
not judged by the teachers reporting 
them to represent especially effective or 
ineffective behavior by anyone involved. 
They are not critical behaviors which 
made a significant contribution either 
positively or negatively to the attaining 
of a defined goal. Thus, they are not 
critical incidents in the sense used by 
the APA committee in developing eth- 
ical standards for psychologists or in the 
hundreds of other studies using the 
critical incident technique. They repre- 
sent the use of the term ‘critical inci- 
dents’ in another sense to refer to specific 
classroom crises and to provide a case- 
book of specific problems. 


better 


Psychopharmacology 


in One Dimension 


H. J. Eysenck (Ed.) 


Experiments with Drugs: Studies in the Relation Between Personality, 
Learning Theory and Drug Action. New York: Macmillan, 1963. Pp. 


xii + 421. $15.00. 


Reviewed by Grorce A. TALLAND 


H. J. Eysenck, editor of the present 
volume, Professor of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of London, and Director, Psy- 
chological Laboratories, Institute of 
Psychiatry at Maudsley and Bethlem 
Royal Hospitals, is by no means a 
stranger to CP's pages. This book repre- 
sents his nth appearance, in one ca- 
pacity or another, in the journal. The 
reviewer is George A. Talland, Director 
of Psychology in the Department of 
Psychiatry at Massachusetts General 
Hospital and also Assistant Professor 
at Harvard University Medical School. 
His first degree was in economics and 
he spent some years in industry before 
studying psychology at University Col- 
lege and the Institute of Psychiatry, 
London, where he received his PhD in 
1953. He came to Harvard eleven years 
ago, and now his principal activity is 
experimental research in normal and 
abnormal cognitive function, including 
experiments with drugs. 


{NCE so much of current psychophar- 

macological experimentation aims no 
further than describing the effects of 
medication on behavior or mood, drug 
research designed to explore the mecha- 
nisms of neuropsychological function de- 
serves special interest. It should com- 
mand added attention when its purpose 
is to test such a comprehensive and 
clearly articulated theory as Eysenck has 
outlined in his many publications. Build- 
ing on the foundations of his structural 
model of personality, Eysenck has devel- 
oped a neuropsychological theory that 
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furnishes hypotheses for the effects of 
drug action, as well as for the classifica- 
tion of personality types and psychiatric 
syndromes. Considering the range and 
complexity of observations it is intended 
to account for, this is a marvelously 
economical theory. Its author would 
readily admit the need for refining, 
elaborating and tightening its formula- 
tions. Indeed, with the collection of 
research reports assembled in this vol- 
ume, he once again publicizes this need. 

Reflecting its origin in his dimensional 
typology, Eysenck's theory rests on a 
bipolar scaffolding: extraversion and in- 
troversion in personality, inhibition and 
excitation in cortical function, stimulant 
and depressant drugs in pharmacology. 
While the extremes in personality repre- 
sent two ends of a continuum, the 
various drugs employed in Eysenck's 
laboratory and by other investigators 
cited in the book are, at any rate 
heuristically, lumped into two discrete 
and antagonistic classes. Excitation and 
inhibition, hypothetical neural functions, 
are opposed as dispositions, one bal- 
anced against the other, Their relative 
preponderance is constitutionally de- 
termined, and in the course of social 
development it influences the formation 
of habits, traits and attitudes. Its direc- 
tion and magnitude can be estimated 
from certain quantifiable behavioral or 
experiential characteristics, eg., con- 
ditionability or perceptual after-effects. 
It can also be altered temporarily by 
means of drugs. The constructs of ex- 
citation and inhibition can therefore be 
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related to observable data by studying, 
in appropriate experiments, permanent 
personality differences and the reversible 
effects of drugs. 


4 gus RESEARCH reported in this 
volume progresses on both these fronts, 
without exploring the interactions of 
constitutional disposition and pharma- 
cological response. A disadvantage of this 
strategy, that becomes apparent repeat- 
'edly in the evaluation of the research 
findings, is that the positions remain 
insufficiently consolidated on either 
front, One of its attractions is that 
it allows for a twofold employment 
of experimental techniques, and thus 
doubly justifies the careful construction 
of instruments, the detailed description 
of testing procedure, and the extensive 
pilot studies in general psychophysics. 
It also suits Eysenck’s avowed policy 
of concentrating on successful predictions 
while disregarding the implications for 
his theory of unsuccessful predictions, 
Readers who believe that theories should 
be tested by attempts at disconfirmation 
are therefore likely to disagree with the 
fundamental conception underlying this 
research program in psychopharma- 
cology. Others, less concerned with the 
problem of testing theories, may resent 
the application of the editor’s precept 
of verification to the selection of pre- 
vious research for reference. 


Experiments with Drugs reports the 
psychological research of about a dozen 
independent investigators conducted, in 
all but one instance, with human sub- 
jects. Each of the investigators relates 
his work to Eysenck’s theory, and to 
that extent the experiments represent 
contributions to a joint endeavor. Like 
Eysenck’s previous books, this one is also 
the outcome of program research. In 
this instance, however, the co-ordina- 
tion is very loose. There was evidently 
little of it at the outset, and the editor's 
performance reveals an uncommon tol- 
erance for incomplete closure. Eysenck’s 
encouragement of theoretical discussions 
that point out the inadequacy of his 
own formulations is commendable. His 
contribution as editor and leader of 
a school would have been more admir- 
able still if he had gone beyond toler- 
ance and written a concluding chapter 
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to reconcile the findings that conflict 
with each other or with his theory. It 
might also have taken up the construc- 
tive modifications of that theory pro- 
posed by some of his contributors, e.g., 
Costello, Claridge and Sylvester. Instead, 
the book closes with Gooch’s survey of 
recent neurophysiological findings that 
seem relevant to Eysenck’s theory, and 
some basic principles of pharmacology. 
It is regrettable that this informative 
essay, by a scientist who is notably 
sympathetic to Eysenck’s program, ar- 
rives at the end. It should have been 
written, and read by the investigators, 
before they planned their drug experi- 
ments. Had they read it first they might 
have avoided some pitfalls for which 
their work is apt to be criticized by 
psychopharmacologists. Also, it might 
have induced Eysenck and his followers 
to abandon the notion that patients with 
diagnosed brain damage of any descrip- 
tion form a unitary diagnostic class of 
"organics." In relation to extraversion, 
Eysenck recognizes the fallacy of this 
reasoning in the discussion of an ex- 
periment he reports as co-author. One 
wonders what conclusions he would have 
drawn had his predictions been accurate, 
seeing that the design omitted to match 
three control and three experimental 
groups on a single attribute. 


W HILE in this study a battery of 
tests was used, including a questionnaire 
as well as performance tasks, most of 
the other experiments relied on a single 
procedure, typically a device to induce 
a perceptual illusion or after-effect 
which, by hypothesis, should vary with 
cortical inhibition. Several contributors 
employed two or more procedures: Aiba 
experimented with Bidwell’s disk and 
CFF, Holland with visual masking, au- 
ditory cross-masking, and figural after- 
effects; Costello with the spiral after- 
effect and apparent movement; Syl- 
vester with apparent movement and 
visual constancies. From the experi- 
menter's point of view these procedures 
are indeed objective, a qualification 
clinical psychologists of Eysenck's school 
faithfully demand of their tests, but the 
epithet hardly applies to the subject's 
response. 


There is good reason for resorting 


to these experimental techniques in 
tests of psychoneurotic patients who, 
so often, present problems not in job 
performance but in their perception 
of situations. Untrained observers, how- 
ever, give inevitably unreliable judg- 
ments of these perceptual phenomena, 
and the present studies increased the 
risk of systematic errors by apparently 
entrusting the drug schedule to the 
experimenter. There is no hint of the 
double blind provision in the design 
of the experiments. Such measures as 
the employment of trained observers 
were not adopted for the drug studies, 
and only Rodnight and Gooch provided 
for the repeated testing of the same 
subjects on the same drug. Theirs is a 
study of individual differences in sus- 
ceptibility to the depressant effects of 
nitrous oxide, as shown by performance 
on an arithmetical task. For most of 
the experiments subjects were drawn 
from various sectors of the general, i.e., 
non-patient, population, with little or 
no duplication between investigators. 
Coordination in the choice and dosage 
of drugs seems to have been closer. 
Dexedrine, sodium amytal and meproba- 
mate were the drugs most frequently 
used, all administered orally, and in 
dosages systematically varied by some 
of the experimenters. Except for Clar- 
idge and Herrington’s study of the se- 
dation threshold, the doses were not 
adjusted to body weight. Every experi- 
ment with human subjects provided for 
a placebo treatment, and one investi- 
gator also examined as a variable the 
time from drug administration. 

A number of the papers collected 
in this series will be of interest as self- 
contained studies, some perhaps more 
in psychophysics than in psychophar- 
macology. The thorough and extensive 
pilot studies several of the investigators 
had completed before they embarked 
on their drug experiments suggests that 
their hearts were in that phase of the 
research. Though their involvement in 
psychopharmacology may have been 
limited by its utility for testing Ey- 
senck’s theory, clearly this testing was 
a goal shared by all the contributors. 
That goal sets the standard for evalu- 
ating this collection of papers; and in 
drawing up a balance of the experi- 
mental results, the editor is justly satis- 
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fied to find that the majority is con- 
sistent with predictions derived from 
his theory. This volume is also impres- 
sive as a document of research that 
can be generated by a theoretically ori- 
ented program under a forceful central 
command. Here we have the reports 
of the scouts sent out in various di- 
rections, and a few hints about move- 
ments planned for the forthcoming cam- 
paign. Though bound between hard 
covers and commercially printed, this 
book is essentially a progress report on 
one phase of a laboratory’s activities. 
Some of its content is already familiar 
from journal articles; more of it is 
likely to be presented anew as the work 
advances further. Considering his excep- 
tional facility in producing for publica- 
tion, it is quite possible that the editor 
himself has already completed another 
book on the very conclusions one misses 
at the end of the present volume. 


Psycholytics 
and Lotus-Eaters 


Richard Crockett, R. A. Sandison 
and Alexander Walk (Eds.) 


Hallucinogenic Drugs and their 
Psychotherapeutic Use. Spring- 
field, Ill: Charles C Thomas, 
1963. Pp. xiii + 191. 


Reviewed by ARTHUR CANTER 


The editors of this volume are prom- 
inent British psychiatrists. Richard 
Crockett has been associated with the 
Ingrebourne Centre, University of Leeds, 
and has served as Medical Registrar 
for the British Postgraduate Medical 
School. R. A. Sandison is one of the 
directors of the Powick Mental Hos- 
pital. Alexander Walk is currently at 
Cane Hill Hospital and was President 
of the Royal Medico-Psychological As- 
sociation at the time of the pyschiatric 
conference in which these papers were 
presented. The reviewer, Arthur Canter, 
received his PhD in 1950 from the State 
University of Iowa and has peregrinated 
since then from Illinois Institute of 
Technology to Vanderbilt to Johns 


Hopkins Hospital and School of Medi- 
cine and back to Iowa City where he 
is now across the river from the old 
gang and serves as Chief, Psychology 
Service and Associate Professor of Psy- 
chiatry in the Department of Psychiatry, 
University of Iowa Psychiatric Hospital. 
He says he has not taken any LSD 
or mescaline himself but feels he has 
experienced enough acute anxiety at- 
tacks to be sympathetic with a patient's 
subjective experiences. 


HIS is a fascinating and instructive 

volume containing the papers and 
verbatim transcripts of discussions of the 
six sessions of the quarterly meeting of 
the Psychotherapy and Social Psychia- 
try Section of the Royal Medico-Psy- 
chological Association held in London, 
early 1961. The participants represent 
a cross-section of the Jungian as well 
as Freudian views; and there are also 
biochemists, psychologists, and  *in- 
formed” laymen. The papers range from 
attempts to consider the history and bio- 
chemical properties of hallucinogens, to 
their mode of action in the brain, con- 
ditioning experiments, therapeutic ac- 
tions, implications and techniques, the 
phenomenological considerations and 
finally, to the moral, religious and social 
experience under these agents. The 
papers on neurochemical and neuro- 
physiological issues point up the con- 
fusion that occurs when hallucinogens 
are placed in a homogenous class. The 
mode and site of action in the nervous 
system of these various drugs is still 
open to speculation. Not enough is 
known about brain chemistry or bio- 
electrics to resolve the problem. 


The focus of emphasis of the papers 
is upon their use as an integral part of 
psychotherapy. The central theme ap- 
pears to be that these drugs are better 
understood at the present stage of devel- 
opment as “psycholytics.” Here is a 
concept worth serious consideration and 
one that may shed some light on the 
apparent mysticism that one finds 
shared by some proponents of LSD and 
mescaline treatment. The name “psy- 
cholytic drug” to replace “hallucinogen” 
was adopted in the 1960 Góttigen sym- 
posium on LSD. It refers to the “total 
experience of the unconscious" brought 
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about by the drug ^to loosen the 
psyche." The interest is in the phenom- 
enological experience assumed to be 
triggered by the action of the drug in a 
specific setting—i.e., darkened room, 
soft music, child toys or other "regres- 
sion devices" and the interaction with 
the therapist. If one is not critical, the 
conclusion to be drawn is that the ad- 
vantage of LSD or mescaline therapy 
is threefold: it allows the abreaction 
and regressive experiences to take place 
speedily; this takes place in disorders 
unusually resistant to such experiences 
under ordinary psychotherapy, e.g., the 
personality disorders; and if taken by 
the therapist along with the patient, 
the phenomenological experience of the 
latter is better communicated and un- 
derstood. The last point is a recurrent 
theme in the conference with only 
some disagreement. I fail to see any 
convincing evidence in these papers or 
elsewhere that the increased under- 
standing of the patients subjective 
experience has anything to do with 
therapeutic outcome. The two proc- 
esses may be completely independent 
of each other. In the discussion section 
of the book, which I found most valu- 
able, there are continual reminders of 
the fact that to date there have been 
no adequately controlled studies of psy- 
cholytic drug therapy. 

One needs to consider the specific 
action of the hallucinogen, to take into 
account the effect of repeated doses, 
of attitudinal sets, suggestions, of the 
mystical aura, the “regressive” para- 
phernalia, the degree of enthusiasm 
(we see this with every new adven- 
ture in a therapeutic method) and 
of the unique role of the therapist 
if he eats of the lotus or mushroom, 
too. What drugs may not be regarded as 
psycholytic in this collage? As Jarvik 
pointed out in a psychopharmacology 
conference held at Berkeley in 1954, 
most chemical agents, if given in suffi- 
cient but non-lethal quantity, will pro- 
duce psychotic-like behavior. Perhaps 
we should play around a bit with the 
idea that the ability to produce a 
therapeutic benefit depends upon using 
any agent capable of producing a 
change in the sensation or perception 
of the patient and upon manipulating 
its potential psycholytic effect. 
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WHIGHES AND THATS 


CP has been having trouble with 


reviewer's whiches. During one 
day-long spell of checking manuscripts, 
a total of 26 whiches were changed to 
thats and 7 others were converted to 
constructions designed either to evade 
the which-that problem or, for the sake 
of perceived grace and variety, to sub- 
stitute some simple phrase for a repeti- 
tive which. 
Then, after sending off to the printer 
a stack of de-whiched manuscripts, the 
editor decided at 3 AM one morning 
that there had better be some checking 
of the rules on this matter. No editor 
should, without strong justification, 
eradicate a man's whiches or whack his 
thats. 


CP had slipped, apparently, into its 
own oversimplification of a rule once 
learned and unselfconsciously applied 
both in writing and editing. This rule, 
making explicit what an editorial ear 
had heard, says in effect that if the sen- 
tence would "sound" good with a 
comma before the which, leave the 
which be; but if a comma, either actual 
or imagined, would jar the flow of 
meaning, the which after the comma 
had better be changed to a that. By 
this rule it is proper to say: 

“The experiment, which revolution- 
ized psychology, was done at dawn on 
Sunday.” 

But not proper to say: 


“The experiment which he referred 
to was done at dawn on Sunday.” 

But has CP been correct in applying 
this rule? There was immediate arousal 
in even the fleeting night-thought that 
CP, through unlicensed editorial intui- 
tion, had done insult to the literary 
sensibilities of hundreds of writers and 
thousands of readers. It is not likely 
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that the fate of Modern Psychology 
rests on psychologists’ adherence to one 
propriety of English usage, but it may 
be that once psychology has an estab- 
lished audience, and has attained the 
secure conviction that there is solid sub- 
stance to convey to it, then perhaps 
the field can move ahead to self-actual- 
ization through a cultivation of a sense 
of style; and a sense of style can hardly 
be worth either cultivating or preserv- 
ing unless it begins with a mastery of 
well established rules of usage. There 
should be no pebbles in Escoffier's om- 
elette. 


W ELL, What about whiches and 
thats? Fowler devotes hundreds of words 
to the matter of which and its relations 
to other relative pronouns. After a de- 
scription of Lord Morley’s pervasive 
antipathy to which he goes on to say 
with respect to our particular problem, 
“which is appropriate to non-defining 
and that to defining clauses.” So far, 
so good, particularly if we can catch 
and fix for actual use the meaning of 
“defining” and “non-defining.” Fowler 
tries to help us do just this by citing 
examples; but his examples may be 
better at showing the sometimes serious 
consequences of which-that confusion 
than in helping the writer or editor in- 
corporate into his own habits a work- 
able and working rule. The examples 
are still worth considering, however. 
Fowler uses the following illustration: 
“Serious works on Russia from Polish 
sources, which are not intended as 
merely propagandiotic pamphlets, are 
a valuable........ ! To Fowler, the 
use of which here suggests that “none 
of these serious works are propagandis- 
tic." (Fowler's use of “are” here is a 
shocker to CP. It would have used is— 
‘none is!’ Another problem. If CP finds 


itself editing Fowler, then it must face 
the lonesome likelihood that it’s the only 
soldier in step.) Had the illustrative 
clause been started by that, Fowler says 
the meaning is then “some of the 
literary works are free of propaganda 
and are valuable.” 


CP's simple ear-oriented rule of com- 
mas, real or imagined, seems to hold up 
so far. If the clause is non-defining, a 
comma and a which will work. Whether 
the comma is necessary or merely al- 
lowable is a separable problem and onc 
we'll not confront here. 


Fowler goes on to say that there arc 
many instances in which the use of 
which does not lead to misinterpreta- 
tion but in most of such instances that 
is preferable “because its regular as- 
sociation with defining clauses helps to 
establish a workmanlike distribution 
of relatives to do the work that has to 
be done.” The advice here seems to be 
that when in doubt, use that—and for- 
get the question of commas. It would 
take many instances to test the general 
applicability of the “comma-which” 
rule. But to those who write by ear, such 
a test, and a clarification based upon it, 
would be welcome. 


S TRUNK AND WHITE say—and in ac- 
cord with Fowler—"that is the defin- 
ing or restrictive pronoun, which the 
non-defining or non-restrictive. See un- 
der Rule 3,” The equivalence 
tween "defining" and restrictive" is 
helpful to anyone of us who may know 
“restrictive” better than he does “de- 
fining" or who can make a more work- 
able concept out of the two words than 
out of either one alone. Also Strunk 
and White teach us a bit more by say- 
ing, in connection with an example deal- 
ing with a lawnmower, that that "tells 
which one," while a which clause “adds 
a fact about the only mower in ques- 
tion." 

What about that Rule 3 (which) 
(that) S and W would have us see 
under? Rule 3, to CP's encourage- 
ment, boldly says “Enclose parenthetic 
expressions between commas.” There 
is basis for comfort here; the non-de- 
fining, non-restrictive which clauses, 
(which) (that) add facts about objects 
in question are also often the clause 
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MAN IN A WORLD AT WORK 
Edited by Henry Borow, University of Minnesota 


For the National Vocational Guidance Association 


A collection of 24 writings—nearly all of them in original form—con- 
tributed by distinguished social scientists and educators, providing the 
first book that is a comprehensive interdisciplinary analysis of the human 
work experience. Several chapters treat the changing state of the American 
social order and its effect upon the education, counseling, and vocational 
development of American youth, as well as the adjustment of the worker 
on the job. 


606 pages 1964. $8.25 


ON BEING MINDFUL OF MAN 
Essay Toward a Proactive Psychology 
Hubert Bonner 


This new book (second in the /nternational Series in the Behavioral Sci- 
ences) presents a view of psychological man as a self-determining indi- 
vidual who, although influenced by the conditions of his past experience, 
is capable of directing his life toward chosen goals. Thus, in contrast to 
behavioristic psychology, Dr. Bonner's proactive psychology emphasizes 
the creative, future orientation of man and conceives of him as a total, 
striving organism transcending his past. 


About 240 pages April 1965 


THE COUNSELOR AND SOCIETY 
A Cultural Approach 
Lawrence H. Stewart and Charles F. Warnath 


A stimulating text for the introductory course in school counseling, this 
book draws upon theory from other disciplines and explores the sociological 
and psychological worlds encountered by today's youth. In addition to 
presenting counseling philosophy and techniques, it sensitizes the counselor 
to the uncertainties and ambiguities of the student’s world and enables 
him to counsel in terms of that world. 


About 425 pages Spring 1965 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: ATLANTA: GENEVA, ILL: DALLAS - PALO: A 
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(which) (that), by ear, might well be 
enclosed in commas. 

CP thinks it may have learned some- 
thing from all this. Perhaps its writers 
and readers have too. But why bother? 
Strunk and White tell us why: the care- 
ful writer, they say, watches for small 
conveniences. 


REFERENCES 
Fowrrn, H. W. A dictionary of modern 
English usage. Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1926. 
Strunk, W. Jr. & E. B. Wuire, The 
elements of style. New York: MacMil- 
lan, 1963. (5th printing). 


Books To Come 


CP stays so completely involved 
with published products that it 
cannot pay much mind to the publishing 
process, but the process obviously con- 
tinues to simmer and once in a while 
CP manages to get a glimmer of the 
simmering. 

We have extracted from James Deese 
and Leo Postman some news about the 
new paperback series, Contemporary 
Topics in Experimental Psychology, to 
be edited by the two of them and pub- 
lished by Allyn and Bacon. The initial 
array will include six books, of about 
100 pages each, each one treating a 
specialized experimental area. Allan 
Wagner and Frank Logan have written 
on incentives, the Hurviches are doing 
visual perception, D. A. Riley will write 
on discrimination learning, Rudolph W. 
Schulz on verbal learning, Jerome 
Singer on social psychology and Michael 
Scriven on scientific methods. Other 
authors and topics will be added. CP 
did not determine exactly when the first 
of the series will appear; presumably 
they will be here soon. Or maybe al- 
ready. 

Other books to come from Allyn and 
Bacon, who are obviously now very 
busy in the psychological area, include 
Organizational Psychology by Bernard 
Bass and Foundations of Psychological 
Research by Kenneth H. Kurtz. The 
Bass book will attempt to integrate 
social and industrial psychology so as 
to give a sophisticated view of the 
world of work. Kenneth Kurtz aims to 
treat some statistical matters, to deal 
with the nature of scientific knowledge 
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(with particular emphasis on those phil- 
osophical and scientific issues having a 
particular relevance for psychology) and 
to teach the basic concepts of psycholog- 


ical measurement, with particular ref- 
erence to sensory scaling. Both books 
should be available by the time these 


words are printed. 


Preference for Reference Groups 


Muzafer Sherif and Carolyn W. Sherif 


Reference Groups: Exploration into Conformity and Deviation of Ado- 
lescents. New York: Harper & Row, 1964, Pp. xiv + 370. 


Reviewed by ANN HAEBERLE 


The Sherifs, Muzafer and Carolyn, are 
husband and wife. He is Director, Insti- 
tute of Group Relations and Research 
Professor of Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. He received an MA 
from Istanbul University and another 
from Harvard; his PhD is from Colum- 
bia. He is author of The Psychology of 
Social Norms and, with Carl Hovland, 
of Social Judgment. She is Research 
Assistant, Institute of Group Relations, 
University of Oklahoma, and her PhD 
is from the University of Texas. They 
have co-authored Groups in Harmony 
and Tension (1956) An Outline of 
Social Psychology (1956) and Inter- 
group Conflict and Cooperation: the 
Robbers Cave Experiment (1961). The 
reviewer, Ann Haeberle, is Assistant 
Professor, Brooklyn College. She did her 
graduate work at New York University, 
where she specialized in social psychol- 
ogy and wrote her dissertation with 
Marie Jahoda. Her first position was as 
research psychologist at the Child De- 
velopment Center in New York City. 


IHE PRESENT BOOK is both a report 
d an ongoing research project and 
a comprehensive presentation of the 
Sherifs’ approach to the study of small 
group formation and functioning. Start- 
ing with naturally formed groups in 
situ as units of study, they expand on 
the necessity of investigation in two di- 
rections: first toward the sociological in 
order to include information about the 
sociocultural setting which conditions 


values and available goals for any given 
group and its individual members; and 
then toward the purely psychological, 
for study of reciprocal relationships be- 
tween individual characteristics and 
functioning as a group member. 

While contending that such an inte:- 
disciplinary approach is necessary if 
knowledge of group and individual 
functioning is to progress optimally, the 
authors are critical of some conceptions 
and methods less comprehensive than 
theirs: particularly of the laboratory- 
oriented group dynamics approach 
which they feel is artificial and ignores 
both the temporal and situational set- 
ting of the groups studied; and of the 
psychodynamically oriented explanation 
of deviant adolescent behavior which 
they see as ignoring the reference group 
determinants of many delinquent acts. 

It is difficult to quarrel with their 
claim that both individual behavior and 
the interaction processes of group mem- 
bers are complexly determined and that 
almost all the social science disciplines 
can contribute to knowledge in both 
areas. Incorporating several levels of 
analysis in one workable research pro- 
gram is a task of no small magnitude, 
however. The Sherifs are currently en- 
gaged in a long-range research program 
using as units of study informal groups 
of adolescent males in urban settings. 
Their over-all plan involves: an initial 
selection of neighborhoods characterized 
by different social ranks (as indicated 
by combined measures of socio-economic 
status, degree of urbanization, and 
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ethnic status); assessment of the domi- 
nant values of adolescents within these 
neighborhoods by administration of 
questionnaires in high schools serving 
the neighborhoods; study of the struc- 
ture and functioning of naturally formed 
groups of adolescents in each neighbor- 
hood by participant observers (young 
adult males) who make informal con- 
tact with the groups; experimentation 
with group formation within the neigh- 
borhoods; and assessment of the per- 
sonality characteristics of individual 
group members. At the point of the 
writing of this book, the questionnaire 
assessment of values was completed and 
study of the groups by observation and 
sociometric ratings was in progress. The 
Successive steps remain programmatic. 


A NUCLEUS of hypotheses is pre- 
sented indicating the Sherifs focus on 
the importance of reference groups as 
conditioners of individual and group 
behavior. Most of these hypotheses are 
concerned with group level variables; 
some concern analysis of sociocultural 
setting and group functioning; investi- 
gation of relationships between group 
functioning and individual personality 
Characteristics apparently will remain 
exploratory in nature, 


A good portion of the book is de- 
voted to a description of the ways the 
adolescent groups are contacted and 
studied by the participant observers. A 
very clear and extensive set of instruc- 
tions to the observers in this part of 
the procedure is included in the Ap- 
pendix and should be helpful to those 
interested in using a similar method. 
The questionnaire on adolescent values 
is not included but is available on 
request, 

The plan of research calls for study 
of adolescent groups from neighbor- 
hoods of high, middle, and low social 
rank. This raises considerable problems 
in obtaining representative groups from 
middle and upper ranks since such 
groups are less apt than are those from 
the lower rank to congregate publicly 
and/or to do so outside of adult super- 
vision. The authors recognize this prob- 
lem but have not been able to overcome 
it. It raises questions as to the general- 
izability of the findings, particularly at 
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the upper rank, which is unfortunate 
since adolescents in this level are so 
infrequently studied. Moreover, using 
adolescents in high schools as indicators 
of the dominant values of the small 
groups studied raises other sampling 
problems, particularly since many mem- 
bers of the lower class groups studied 
were high school drop-outs. 


Sic PROBLEMS are bound to arise in 
a complicated research program. Their 
solution, at best, will be a compromise. 
But there is a more serious criticism; 
while incorporating plans for study of 
sociocultural, group, and psychological 
variables separately, the authors do not 
present a clear and comprehensive pic- 
ture of the ways in which these dif- 
ferent levels of analysis will be interre- 
lated. Some interesting possibilities are 
presented. For example, successive so- 
ciometric ratings by the observers are 
done at several intervals on both power 
status and popularity of individual 
members within a group. Patterns and 
shifts along both dimensions can then 
be related to events occurring within 
and to the groups (and presumably 
eventually to personality characteristics 
of group members). However, up to 
this time, information about experiences 
occurring in and to the groups remains 
at the level of descriptive material 
from the observers, usually recorded 
after contact with the groups on any 
given day. It is unclear how the authors 
plan to quantify such variables in order 
to proceed from the present documenta- 
tion by anecdote to more rigorous data 
analysis. Until such analysis can be 
done, the research program must re- 
main at this descriptive level, with few 
conclusions concerning adolescent group 
functioning. 

Since the project is in its early 
stages, one cannot expect final conclu- 
sions. But it is unfortunate, in the light 
of the strong plea for multi-level 
analysis, that so little along these lines 
has yet been done. It might have been 
preferable to have waited to present the 
arguments and suggested procedures for 
interdisciplinary research until more 
substantial data could be provided as 
evidence of the fruitfulness of the 
general approach. 


Conjoining 


Closed Systems? 


Samuel Z. Klausner 


Psychiatry and Religion: A Socio- 
logical Study of the New Alliance 
of Ministers and Psychiatrists. 
New York: Free Press, 1964. Pp. 
xvi 4- 299. 


Reviewed by RonERT. L, McFAnrAND 


The author, Samuel Z. Klausner, re- 
ceived a 1951 doctorate in psychology 
from Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and in 1963 his doctorate in 
sociology from Columbia Universily. 
Since 1951 he has been a project di- 
rector at the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research, and among his teaching as- 
signments has been one in the Program 
in Psychiatry and Religion at Union 
Theological Seminary. Robert L. McF ar- 
land, the reviewer, is a clinical psychol- 
ogist who did his graduate work at the 
University of Chicago and has been pro- 
ductively associated with the Veterans 
Administration for a dozen years and 
with the Northwestern University Medi- 
cal School since 1955. He has main- 
tained a major interest in formulating 
a general systems theory of human be- 
havior and in seeking practical applica- 
tions for it, especially in individual and 
group therapy. He is an ordained Dea- 
con and Elder in the United Presbyte- 
rian Church and has worked for over 
five years to help serve mental health 
needs of his local church. 


HE BOOK Psychiatry and Religion 

by Samuel Z. Klausner evolved 
from a research program initiated by 
him when he was a participant ob- 
server at the Religio-Psychiatric Clinic 
founded by Drs. Norman Vincent Peale 
and Smiley Blanton. The book deals 
directly and quite relevantly with the 
issues involved when both ministers and 
psychiatrists seek to treat the mentally 
ill. It is a scholarly book presenting an 
analysis of some 739 items from psycho- 
religious literature. In presenting this 
analysis the author has seen fit to in- 
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clude 53 tables, an average of 19 de- 
tailed footnotes per chapter, and a new 
technical vocabulary of over 25 terms 
(a glossary is kindly provided). The 
author then interprets his findings 
largely in terms of the theories of Tal- 
cott Parsons and Robert K. Merton. In 
addition, two of the later chapters pre- 
sent a case study of the Religio-Psychi- 
atric Clinic. 

While Klausner modestly labels this 
book exploratory despite its complexity, 
I question whether the title, Psychiatry 
and Religion, fits the actual focus and 
content of the book. Klausner admits 
that very few ministers or psychiatrists 
have been personally involved in the 
psycho-religious Also, as 
noted above, his basic data come solely 
from analysis of psycho-religious liter- 
ature. Finally, he does not deal fully 
with the multi-faceted roles and func- 
tions served by either of the two institu- 
tions or its professionals. 


movement. 


Klausner does provide the reader with 
a language and a set of methodological 
tools to evaluate encounters with the 
mentally ill of ministers and psychia- 
trists. First, he labels the participants’ 
roles, that is the minister or psy- 
chiatrist, with respect to their own pro- 
fessional group: militant conformists, 
ritualists, innovators or rebels, Second, 
he lists a series of issues by which the 
writers can be categorized in terms of 
the positions they hold. His methodol- 
ogy also seeks relational patterns among 
these various classificatory variables. 

His major finding indicates that the 
participating ministers have shifted 
more to the theories, values, and pro- 
cedures of the psychiatrists, although 
all active participants have in part taken 
the other group as their reference group. 
The achievement criteria of our West- 
ern civilization has deeply penetrated 
the thinking and actions of most min- 
isters, he finds. 


H. approach essentially treats the 
psychiatric and religious institutions as 
two closed systems, although Klausner 
himself repeatedly acknowledges the 
many sources of social forces addition- 
ally influencing either or both groups. 
His techniques of analysis are non- 
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parametric in nature and consequently 
changes over time (maintaining a proc- 
ess orientation to this movement) are 
only fleetingly pondered. Consequently 
certain obvious differences between a 
minister and a psychiatrist are not read- 
ily handled. While Klausner sees a min- 
ister as having more role relationships 
with his parishioners than does the psy- 
chiatrist with his patient, the notion 
that the minister-parishioner relation 
is expected to extend over long time 
periods is missing. His data analysis 
likewise does not readily allow for the 
changes in personality theory or in the 
rapidly expanding repertory of thera- 
peutic techniques during the ensuing 
years. His study also tends to be subtly 
biased by his initial field study in a 
clinic setting unique in that it was at 


the time divorcing itself from a church 
setting. It should come as no surprise 
that six years later the participating 
ministers nearly all had private prac- 
tices as major activities. I also miss in 
this book recognition that such joint 
ventures could lead to new sub-groups 
forming within the church proper such 
as AA groups, Recovery, Inc. groups, 
widow and widowers clubs, and pre- 
marital classes, Psychiatrists (and even 
psychologists, sociologists, and socia! 
workers, too) are using many techniques 
other than psychotherapy to effect 
major structural and functional modi- 
fications of Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish churches. Fortunately, such func- 
tions can be fruitfully analyzed in future 
studies by the conceptual framework 
originated here by Klausner. 


Anxiety and Achievement 


Per Rand 


Distortion and Selectivity: A Study of Behavior Toward Achievement- 
Related Information. Norway: Norwegian Universities Press, 1963. Pp. 


xii + 272. 


Reviewed by Tuetma G. ALPER 


The author, Per Rand, is a graduate 
of the University of Oslo, Norway, and 
is at present Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation there. He has published in both 
Norwegian and English and has dealt 
with problems of intelligence, test 
anxiety, selective recall, number readi- 
ness and arithmetic. The reviewer, 
Thelma G. Alper, received her PhD 
from Radcliffe College and is Professor 
of Psychology and Chairman of the 
Department at Wellesley College. She 
is a diplomate of ABEPP in clinical 
psychology and is author of a number 
of articles on selective recall, learning. 
personality and motivation. 


HE PROBLEM to which the author 
addresses himself here has both 
practical and theoretical importance: 


the relationship between an individual's 
expectation of achievement and his ac- 
tual performance level. Is the expecta- 
tion realistic, or is there distortion up- 
ward toward excessive optimism, or 
downward toward excessive pessimism? 
Assuming that the experimental mea- 
sures reflect patterns characteristic of 
the person's day to day classroom be- 
havior, the findings should further our 
understanding of the dynamics underly- 
ing various achievement patterns. But 
this is easier said than done. The road 
to solution through theory and research 
has been long and thorny and it con- 
tinues to be so, despite Dr. Rand's 
heroic efforts over a ten-year period to 
synthesize existing theories and to test 


new hypotheses. 


The key to the solution, according 
to Dr. Rand, lies in tapping for ways 
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in which the objective situation becomes 
subjectively distorted, i.e., for the fac- 
tors which selectively influence expecta- 
tion level, performance and recall. An 
extensive review of the relevant litera- 
ture (260 references) provides the back- 
ground for a familiar thesis: cognitive 
processes are influenced by personality 
factors. But what is also familiar is that 
very little agreement has been achieved 
as to what these factors are. Dr. Rand 
deals perceptively with most of the 
major disagreements, pointing in par- 
ticular to crucial, yet often unrecog- 
nized differences in experimental design 
which should and do make for different 
findings. What is needed, he feels, is a 
broader theoretical base. For this he 
turns to Festinger's theory of cognitive 
dissonance, in combination with Post- 
man's concept of "hypothesis strength." 
His basic assumption within this frame- 
work is that high anxiety boys, as 
measured by the Yale Test Anxiety 
Scale (TAS), have a lower tolerance 
for dissonance-producing cues (discrep- 
ancies between actual and desired per- 
formance) than do low anxiety boys. 
The poorer performance of high anxiety 
boys in test situations, their greater cau- 
tion and pessimism about future per- 
formance, their tendency, although they 
are high n Ach, toward dependency and 
self-blame for failures, as reported by 
Sarason and his associates in Anxiety in 
Elementary School Children, all, by 
hypothesis, fall into line. 

Would these same patterns hold for 
girls? Dr. Rand hypothesizes that they 
would not: high anxious girls, he as- 
sumes, are less anxious, low anxious girls 
more anxious, than their respective male 
counterparts. Instead of avoiding dis- 
Sonance-increasing cues, high anxious 
girls are expected to approach them. 


T.. STUDY reported in this book was 
conducted in 1959 in a small Norwegian 
industrial town. All of the town’s sixth 
graders, 91 boys and 85 girls, served as 
subjects. Measures of performance level 
(speeded sets of subtraction problems) , 
level of aspiration, preference for easy 
vs. hard tasks (some were unsolvable), 
and recall of tasks (completed vs. in- 
completed) were obtained first in a 
non-stressful classroom situation and 
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again at a later time when achievement 
concerns were assumed to be greater. 
Opportunity to check from time to time 
on one's actual performance was in- 
geniously manipulated by the format of 
the test booklet, providing for experi- 
mental control of dissonance-cues. 

Thirty-seven hypotheses are presented 
for the non-stressful session. What is 
their fate? Thirty-three are in the pre- 
dicted direction, but only thirteen reach 
statistical significance. If P values be- 
tween .10 and .05 are included, the 
thirteen would increase to nineteen. 
Least satisfactory of all are the recall 
data. Only two of the eleven hypotheses 
yield significant results (high anxious 
girls, consistent with the dissonance-cue 
approach thesis, recall more incom- 
pleted tasks than do either high anxious 
boys or low anxious girls), while four 
yield trends contrary to prediction. 


W HERE does the difficulty lie, with 
theory, measures, design or quite 
simply with the fact that the analyses 
deal only with the data for the non- 
stressful session? In general, more 
clear-cut results have been reported for 
a stressful condition (see, e.g., Sarason 
et al). Dr. Rand suggests that better 
instruments and further experimental 
controls might provide more convincing 
support for dissonance theory. We are 
inclined to agree. But we do not agree 
that the data as they now stand do “in 
general” support the theory. Some do, 
most do not. 

In his final paragraphs, Dr. Rand 
offers some interesting suggestions for 
future research. We would add to these 
only the following: 

(1) Isolation of more homogeneous 
groups at the two extremes. Borrowing 
terminology from authoritarian person- 
ality theory, it may be profitable to 
separate genuine lows, secure and non- 
anxious about achievement, from de- 
fensively rigid lows. And similarly, at 
the high end, to differentiate between 
highs whose high motivation to achieve 
is accompanied by confidence in their 
ability to do so, and defensively high 
highs who cannot tolerate failure. Im- 
plicit here is the concern to differentiate 
between the motive to succeed, the mo- 
tive to avoid failure (Atkinson) and the 
failure motive itself. 


(2) Further pursuit of sex/anxiety 
differences. If high anxious girls are less 
anxious and low anxious girls more 
anxious than their respective counter- 
parts, then how is this to be accounted 
for? Are Norwegian girls less conflicted 
about achievement than are the males? 
And, if so, how does the culture build 
this in? In view of the present lack of 
clarity on this issue in American studies 
(see, e.g, the n Ach literature), it is to 
be hoped that further analyses of Dr. 
Rand’s data, including a measure of 
individual shifts from neutral to stress 
conditions, will be available for early 
publication. 


Many Cases, 
No Cure-alls 


Florence Roswell and 
Gladys Natchez 


Reading Disability: Diagnosis and 
Treatment. New York: Basic 
Books, 1964. Pp. x + 248. $5.50. 


Reviewed by PEARL A. RoossiNck 


Both of the authors are at City College 
of the City University of New York 
where Florence Roswell is Associate 
Professor of Education and in charge 
of the Remedial Reading Service of 
the City Educational Clinic, and Gladys 
Natchez is Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion. Both are also in private practice. 
The reviewer, Pearl Roossinck, is As- 
sistant Professor in the Department of 
Special Education at Eastern Michigan 
University, and was the 1964 President 
of the Southeastern Michigan Reading 
Association. 


HIS BOOK, not only suggests remedial 

techniques for children at various 
reading levels but recognizes that re- 
tarded readers also require different 
techniques and media according to their 
chronological ages. Useful books and 
materials are described and ranked for 
both interest and achievement levels. 
A representative list of diagnostic tools 
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Second Edition 


By ROBERT I. WATSON, Northwestern University. 
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specifies the precise skills and aptitudes 
measured by each as well as the grade 
levels, number of forms, and time 
needed for administrations. It is un- 
fortunate that the book’s excellent ap- 
pendix of tests and instructional books 
and materials will inevitably be the first 
part of the text to become outdated. 


The authors claim no revolutionary 
insights or cure-alls. Instead, the book 
recommends a  multi-approach that 
covers the traditional technology and 
time-accepted techniques. There is no 
description of the currently popular 
programmed instruction or of linguistic 
trends, The book will impart no new 
information to the experienced remedial 
reading teacher. If other professional 
personnel have clients in need of a 
remedial reading program, the book 
would help them coordinate their own 
services by acquainting them with those 
of the reading teacher. Primarily, Read- 
ing Disability is a textbook for prospec- 
tive remedial teachers—and it is a com- 
prehensive one—but anyone who has 
had a basic methods course in reading 
instruction would already be familiar 
with many of the techniques. However, 
the authors have been careful to discuss 
these only as they are pertinent to 
remedial reading, 


qu. BOOK therefore is a handbook for 
remedial reading teachers, and is un- 
cluttered by irrelevant material; but in 
spite of its inclusiveness it sometimes 
omits pertinent information. Occasion- 
ally it neglects to explain reasons for 
a recommendation. For example, “for 
[diagnosis of] pupils with severe dis- 
ability, more reliance should be placed 
on informal rather than standardized 
measures in order to obtain a truer 
picture.” Why will informal measures 
obtain a truer picture? Certain thera- 
peutic procedures are mentioned but 
not described: “With regard to follow- 
ing directions . . . pupils must be taught 
the specific approach suitable to a par- 
ticular field.” Only a footnote is given 
to guide the teacher to these specific 
approaches. Again, the book gives an 
example of a way to adjust reading 
rate, mentioning “an orientation period 
in which ‘skimming’ was explained and 
illustrated.” In so much that one of 
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the authors’ objectives is to describe 
methods, it should not be assumed that 
the reader knows both an explanation 
and an illustration of skimming. On 
the other hand, the book gives very 
carefully sequenced steps for phonic 
instruction but the directions for audi- 
tory discrimination are followed with an 
injunction to determine whether blend- 
ing sounds can be used successfully with 
the child. If the child cannot profit 
from phonics the reader is told alter- 
nate methods for teaching word recog- 
nition must be used “until such time 
as the child is able to profit from 
phonic instruction,” implying, uninten- 
tionally we hope, that this ability will 
spring forth unaccountably or perhaps 
be induced spontaneously from the 
alternate word. recognition methods. 

The authors are to be commended 
for observing that when teaching com- 
prehension “Nothing is more unproduc- 
tive for pupils than reading articles 
and answering questions mechanically 
without direction or purpose . . . pupils 
must be guided toward transferring 
their skills to texts and other material." 
Books on teaching reading comprehen- 
sion typically suggest that questions on 
the material be asked beforehand to set 
a purpose for reading. It is somewhat 
disappointing, then, when this book gives 
little help for training the child to 
formulate his own questions, indepen- 
dent of the therapist (except, of course, 
for transforming rare subtitles into 
questions). 

The text takes cognizance of the emo- 
tional factors that may precede and ac- 
company the remedial period. Concrete 
suggestions are made for including the 
child as an active participant in his 
treatment program. For example, in 
one of the book's best sections, the 
authors do not regard diagnosis as a 
mere antecedent of therapy but as an 
invaluable opportunity for establishing 
rapport and they insist that the teacher 
must plan specific remedial measures 
with the child, not in a subsequent ses- 
Sion, but contingent with each indica- 
tion of deficiency. 

A superabundance of case studies 
makes interesting reading and may re- 
cruit some new teachers to the fold, 
but more cases are included than are 
necessary for illustration. 


Specimens 
of Double Bind 


Paul Watzlawick 


An Anthology of Human Com- 
munication (text and two-hour 
tape). Palo Alto, Calif.: Science 
and Behavior Books, 1964, Text: 
Pp. vi. 4- 63. $10.50. 


Reviewed by Norman F. Warr 


Paul Watzlawick, the author, was born 
in Austria, received his PhD in modern 
languages and philosophy from Cà Fos- 
cari University in Venice, had psycho- 
therapy training at the C. G. Jung Insti- 
tute for Analytical Psychology in Zurich 
and has taught at the University of El 
Salvador and trained at the Institute for 
Direct Analysis at Temple University 
Medical Center. He is at present a vc- 
search associate at the Mental Research. 
Institute of the Palo Alto Medical 
Research Foundation. The reviewer, 
Norman F. Watt, received his PhD in 
clinical psychology from Ohio Staic 
University and took a postdoctoral fel- 
lowship for research training in psy- 
cholinguistics at the Swiss Federal In- 
stitute of Technology in Zurich. He is 
Assistant Professor of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, Department of Social Relations, 
Harvard University. 


y his choice of title for this tape 
B recording and accompanying text 
(which is virtually a transcript of the 
tape) Paul Watzlawick purports to pre- 
sent, according to Webster, “a collection 
of choice passages of literature, epi- 
grams, or the like . . . representative 
of an age a national literature, a lit- 
erary type, an author, or the like.” “The 
like" which is represented here is com- 
munications analysis, and particularly 
the double bind theory, of Gregory 
Bateson, Don Jackson and their col- 
laborators. The recording is intended 
to provide concrete, public illustration 
of the patterns of communication upon 
which the new, and largely schematic, 
theoretical conceptions of the Palo Alto 
group are based. 
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VARIABLES IN PERSONALITY THEORY AND 
PERSONALITY TESTING: An Interpretation by 
Robert M. Allen, University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Fla. Written for psychologists who are interested in 
the relationship of personality theory and personality 
test findings to problems of human behavior. The au- 
thor considers several types of theories from the view- 
point of how each prototype theory adds and detracts 
from understanding human behavior as reflected in 
psychometric and projective test procedures. Major 
attention is focused on the need to view a theory as 
nomothetic or idiographic data. The two most signifi- 
cant aspects of personality, motivation and perception, 
are also discussed as experimental data. (American 
Lecture in Psychology edited by Molly Harrower) 
65 108 pp. 
$5.50 


PSYCHODIAGNOSTIC TESTING: AN EMPIRI- 
CAL APPROACH. Based on a Follow-up of 2000 
Cases by Molly Harrower, Temple Univ., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. In order to correlate success or failure in 
the therapeutic experience with the pre-therapy pro- 
jective profile in a way that could be handled statis- 
tically, thirteen psychodiagnostic types were formu- 
lated from a large-scale follow-up study in which over 
200 psychotherapists and psychoanalysts participated. 
Reflects not only various patterns of psychological 
disturbance, but also gives evidence of the degree of 
mental health potential in these psychodiagnostic or 
projective types. Formulation of these diagnostic con- 
cepts places a new tool in the hands of the psycholo- 
gist. (American Lecture in Psychology) 

'65 104 pp. 
$4.75 33 il., 16 tables 


HANDWRITING IN PSYCHOLOGICAL INTER- 
PRETATIONS by Arthur C. Holt, Highlands, New 
Jersey, Presents a new psychodiagnostic tool which 
evaluates an authentic and exact method of truthful 
and impartial character delineation. This method ex- 
poses the peculiar discrepancies between pretense and 
reality in the dual personality, and makes this duality 
so understood that it can be made fruitful for guiding 
and advisory purposes. Approximately one thousand 
sample writings are presented and described step by 
step with their psychological interpretation. 

765 276 pp. (634 x 99A) 
$10.50 872 il. 


MOBILITY AND MENTAL HEALTH. Proceedings 
of the Fifth Annual Conference on Community Men- 
tal. Health. Research, Social Science Institute, Wash- 
ington Univ., St. Louis, Mo. Edited by Mildred B. 
Kantor. Editorial Advisory Board: N, J. Demerath, 
John C. Glidewell, David J. Pittman, Albert F. Wes- 
sen, Richard H. Willis, and George Winokur. (With 
16 Contributors) The only book in the field to pre- 


sent original reports and summaries of current empirical research, 
as well as suggestions for further research, in the a of mobility 
and mental health. Partial list of contents includes: Migration and 
the Major Mental Disorders; Social Mobility as Social Learning: 
Some Elements of Change in Motive and Social Context; Some 
Mental Health Im ations of Age and Educational Selection in 


Farm to Nonfarm Migration, etc. 


'65 8 il, 
$10.50 


272 pp. 
28 tables 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST 
MODIFICATIONS compiled and 
edited by Milton Kornrich, North 
Shore Child Guidance Center, 


7 Manhasset, N. Y. (With 15 Con- 
tributors) This book brings to- 
gether eighteen papers describing 

NEW a variety of test modifications with 


well-known projective techniques, 
with the promising result of elicit- 
ing information that is not typi- 
cally available when tests are 
rigidly administered. Partial list of 
contents includes: The Effect of 
Altered Psychological Atmosphere 
on Rorschach Responses: A New 
Supplementary Procedure; The 
Word Association Test Expanded; 
The Forced Confabulation Tech- 
nique: An Extension of the Ror- 
schach Method for use With Chil- 
dren; A Supplementary Dream 
Technique With the Children's 
Apperception Test, etc, 


About 264 pp. 
In Press 27 il. 
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TOWARD SELF-UNDERSTANDING: Group Techniques in Self- 
Confrontation by Daniel I, Malamud, New York Univ., New York 
City and Solomon Machover, State Univ. of New York Downstate 
Medical Center, Brooklyn, N, Y. 'The authors, guided by the con- 
viction that effective learning requires active participation and 
emotional involvement, have developed and are presenting in this 
volume a large repertoire of Meses eret experiments, Describes 
a "Workshop in Self-Understanding," the versatile applicability of 
which has been tested in effective use with adult uni ty extension 
students at one extreme and with psychiatric patients at the other, 
A wide variety of theoretical issues peso to education for positive 
mental health are explored. ( American Lecture in Psychology) 
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$8.50 288 pp. 


SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY by Roger Reger, Wayne Community 
Schools, Wayne, Mich. 'The author outlines a model for school psy- 
chology that takes account of its newness, its uniqueness, and its 
potential for growth. He presents a theory of special education that is 
simple in structure but profound in its implications for educational 
programing. The concept of educational handicap replaces nonedu- 
cational concepts with regard to deviant behavior. Noneducational 
concepts of mental retardation, emotional disturbance, brain injury, 
etc., are critically reviewed. ‘ 1 i 
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“An outstanding new book 
reading for all introductory 


APPLIED LOGIC- 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 
SCIENTIFIC REASONING 


MICHAEL SCRIVEN'S PROGRAMMED TEXTBOOK 


a. The program emphasizes the study of human 
behavior from the scientific point of view. 


b. No mathematics besides elementary arithme- 
tic is required, but the role of mathematics is 
explained — in measurement, experimental 
design and data-evaluation. 


It thus provides important training in systematic 
thinking with practical applications, even to in- 
troductory students who feel they ‘have no talent 
for science’ 


It gives the introductory student an invaluable 
introduction to the abstract concepts of scien- 
tific methods and information theory which he 
will have to develop further in his scientific and 
Statistical training (concepts such as reliability, 
utility, input-output, efficiency and sensitivity of 
instruments, control group, doubleblind, signifi- 
cance, precision, information-content). 


It provides him with a systematic approach to 
the application of scientific methods, a set of 


rules which Cover a vast range of cases requiring 
scientific investigation. 


It stimulates him to generalize the scientific ap- 
proach to new areas by constant stress on exam- 
ples where the right answer isn't yet known and 
he must think it out by himself. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Professor Scriven is currently in the Department 
of History and Philosophy of Science at Indiana 
University. He received his Ph.D. in philosophy 
from Oxford University and is the co-author of 
an introductory text in psychology as well as 
numerous articles and reviews in the field of 
philosophy of science. He has been a Fellow of 
the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences, a computer research consultant for 
RAND, Executive Committee of Social Studies 
Education Consortium of Mid West Universities, 
and has been very active in relating philosophy 
of science to psychology. 
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The first half of Side I contains an 
introduction and brief synopsis of the 
premises of the theory of human com- 
munication. Although this review is by 
no means exhaustive, it serves very 
nicely as an introduction to the com- 
munications approach, for example, for 
a group of students who are not familiar 
with this line of work, The rest of the 
recording is given to examples of com- 
muication, mostly taken from actual 
therapy sessions with couples or families. 
Appropriately, heavy emphasis is made 
in the narration on the relationship 
implications of communication. It is 
argued, and illustrated, that often a 
communicational problem or disturb- 
ance lies not in disagreement over the 
content of a message (usually a verbal 
utterance) but in the interpretation of 
its meaning for the personal relationship 
of the participants (often conveyed non- 
verbally), for instance, whether the 
communication implies “disconfirmation 
of self by a significant other.” 

A distinction is offered between two 
general patterns of relationship, called 
“symmetrical” (participants equal in 
implied status) and “complementary” 
(participants different in implied sta- 
tus). An excerpt of therapy with a mar- 
ried couple provides a clear example 
of the complementary pattern—and a 
beautiful illustration of metacommuni- 
cation for clinicians who listen with the 
"third ear." The wife recites in a dron- 
ing vocal monotone, dripping with 
seething resignation, how she resents be- 
ing such a burden on her husband since 
her injury; then the husband interrupts 
to disagree with her in a measured, 
pontifical tone of voice. Were there no 
words at all in their speech, the pattern 
of their relationship would still be 
clearly discernible. 


Su. II of the recording will hold 
the greatest interest for advanced stu- 
dents and clinical workers who have 
followed the work of the Palo Alto 
research group. It is devoted to schizo- 
phrenic communication, with special 
attention to the double bind pattern. 
Although the recorded excerpts do not 
very persuasively exemplify the formal 
double bind paradigm, as presented 
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previously, they do convey an impres- 
sion of realism and immediacy which 
was lacking in previous accounts of 
the theory. The recording and the text 
welcomely dispelled an inkling of the 
reviewer that Bateson and his colleagues 
imputed to the double binding parents 
of schizophrenics a degree of volun- 
tarism that seemed unwarranted. Here 
it is made very explicit that double 
binders believe their communications 
are quite clear and are firmly convinced 
that there is no need to verify their 
premises. “Thus they do not communi- 
cate with the other, but rather with 
their idea of the other, and may be 
greatly surprised and hurt when they 
find out that the real other is different." 
A poignant example of this concerns 


a mother who has been accused of 
using her helplessness to control the 
household. Her son had offered to bring 
her breakfast in bed, and did so on 
Sunday morning. However, she had 
gotten up at 4 o'clock that morning to 
help her younger son with his paper 
route (which everyone in the family 
knew), so she refused the breakfast-in- 
bed when it arrived at 7 o'clock. Al- 
though she realized that this was a token 
of her son's caring for her, she was irri- 
tated by his failure to consider the 
circumstances and she thought it had 
been settled the night before that she 
didn't care to have breakfast in bed. 
Obviously, the double bind is not a 
one-way street paved only with ma- 
licious intentions. 


Observations, Inferences and Pitches 


Leonard Sayles 


Managerial Behavior: Administration in Complex Organizations. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. Pp. 265. 


Individualism and Big Business. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963 Pp. 


200. $6.95. 


Reviewed by Curis Arcyris 


Leonard Sayles, author of one of these 
books and editor of the other, received 
his PhD in industrial economy from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1950. He has taught at Cor- 
nell and at Michigan and is now Pro- 
fessor of Business Administration in the 
Graduate School of Business at Co- 
lumbia University. He is author of The 
Local Union and Behavior of Indus- 
trial Work Groups. The reviewer, Chris 
Argyris, received his PhD from Cornell 
University in 1951. Since then he has 
been at Yale University where he is 
now Professor of Industrial Administra- 
tion. He says he is centrally interested 
in organizational behavior, and is try- 
ing to understand how individual and 
organizational health can be optimized. 
He is the author of Personality and 
Organization (CP, June 1959, 4, 189) 


and Interpersonal Competence and Or- 
ganizational Effectiveness (CP, March 
1963, 8, 110). 


HE BOOK Managerial Behavior 

makes some important contribu- 
tions. It also gets involved in "sales 
pitches” that are unnecessary. 

The objective of Managerial Behavior 
is to describe what a manager does. The 
study is based upon “several years of 
research" with 75 middle level man- 
agers. The author argues for the im- 
portance of the observational approach 
to study how managers actually behave. 
Unfortunately, it is difficult to tell when 
Sayles is reporting observations, when 
he is inferring, and when he is editorial- 
izing. The major empirical data pre- 
sented are quotations, liberally sprinkled 
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PERSONALITY AND ADJUSTMENT by Richard 
S. Lazarus, University of California at Berkeley, 
shows the introductory student the main issues that 
have been the focal point of interest to research- 
ers and theorists in this area, 1963 


PERCEPTION by Julian Hochberg, Cornell Uni- 
versity, shows the problems and issues of perception 
with the answers to the questions that arise based 
on factual research, 1964 


LEARNING by Sarnoff A. Mednick, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, demonstrates to the student how 
theory and research are utilized by learning psy- 
chologists. 1964 


THE PHYCHOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE CHILD by Paul H. Mussen, University of 
California at Berkeley, a survey of the major con- 
tents and methods of the field of child psychology. 
1963 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY by William W. Lam- 
bert, Cornell University, and Wallace E. Lambert, 
McGill University, attempts: to present through 
constant reference most of the current ideas in 


social psychology. 1964 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY by Donald R. 
Green, Emory University, is designed to meet the 
needs of students of education and psychology, and 
covers various areas treated in the standard 
course. 1964 


THE NATURE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL INQUIRY 
by Ray Hyman, University of Oregon, captures 
the flavor of psychological inquiry as it is actually 
conducted. 1964 
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SERIES 


Edited by Richard S. Lazarus, University of California at Berkeley, these 14 short vol- 

umes offer a new approach to introductory psychology—covering all facets of psycho- 

logical thought, research, and application. Each volume is self-contained on a basic topic 

and written by a noted authority. Each volume approx. 128 pp., Paper: $1.50, Cloth: 
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TESTS AND MEASUREMENT by Leona E. Ty- 
ler, University of Oregon, clarifies the logic behind 
tests, why they are used, and what they accom- 
plish. 1963 


LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT by John B. Car- 
roll, Harvard University, the beginning student 
of psychology is presented with the fundamental 
ideas and findings of the psychology of thought. 
1964 


MOTIVATION AND EMOTION by Edward J. 
Murray, Syracuse University, a classical and mod- 
ern concept of motivation and emotion in the 
context of vital issues. 1964 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY by Julian B. Rotter, 
University of Connecticut, provides a realistic un- 
derstanding of the practice of clinical psychology 
and the theory underlying the practice. 1964 


SENSORY PSYCHOLOGY by Conrad Mueller, 
Columbia University, is a vividly detailed pres- 
entation of the psychology of the senses, that 
traces the entire field from its historical founda- 
tions in man’s early concern about how he re- 
sponds to the world about him, and the most 
recent investigations of our responses to stimuli 
and the physiological mechanisms of each sense 
modality. April 1965 


ORGANIZATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY by Edgar 
Schein, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
presents a systematic analysis of psychological 
problems via the individual, the group, and inter- 
group relations which arise in organizations. April 
1965 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY by Phillip Teitelbaum, 


University of Pennsylvania, Fall 1965, price to be 
announced. 
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throughout the book, many of which 
read as if they came from interviews 
rather than observations. The author 
ignores the simple rule of stating how 
many observations there were when they 
were made, and the kinds of situations 
sampled. 

In spite of the methodological short- 
comings, it is clear that Sayles has much 
to say about his subject. If one ignores 
his promises to be “objective” and “op- 
erational” and reads his descriptions 
(which are often of a high order 
of generality) one will learn much 
about the lateral relationships in or- 
ganizations. He provides what is prob- 
ably one of the richest available views 
of what goes on among peers in indus- 
trial organization. For example, he 
analyzes fifteen overlapping. groups to 
which a manager belongs or must work 
with. Sayles shows that this produces 
a world where, contrary to the “old 
wives tales" of management theory, 
the manager has many bosses, hardly 
sees his subordinates, rarely is able to 
look at results, and rarely has authority 
equal to his responsibility. 

There is an interesting description 
of the harried, pressure-laden life of 
the manager as he tries to perform his 
work-flow relationships. Sayles brings 
fresh insights to the manager’s life when 
he describes “trading relationships.” He 
presents a formative theory of trading 
which views peers as “customers,” “sell- 
ers” and “buyers.” He continues by pre- 
senting the manager as he tries to 
“service” the existing network, advises 
people at all levels, audits existing work, 
stabilizes the system and yet strives for 
innovation, All this is meaningful read- 
ing for anyone who wishes to learn more 
about organizations. 

Sayles concludes that the “legalistic” 
model of organizations is no longer 
valid. In its place he proposes a sys- 
tems model whose characteristics are: 

“many styles of administration 
rather than just one; 

monitoring techniques rather than 
concentration on results; 

structural changes introduced by all 
levels of supervision; an open sys- 
tem; absence of compartmentalized 
responsibilities; 

mutual dependence and shifting 
boundaries between groups and ac- 
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tivities; 

multiple and often incompatible 
objectives; 

emphasis on marginal adjustments, 
not maximization and fixed deci- 
sions; equilibrium and adaptation; 
negotiations and trades, reciprocal 
action rather than just orders and 
reports.” 


The irritating part of the book is 
the constant verbal condemnation of 
everybody else's work (except that 
which agrees with his) with no evi- 
dence to back up his judgments, and 
at the same time little awareness of the 
work of others that is relevant to his 
point; there is the implication that 
everything Sayles writes about is new. 

For example, he criticizes the *human 
relations" and “group dynamics" schools 
for not being system-oriented yet re- 
searchers have been publishing on sys- 
tems theory, for at least ten years 
before the publication of this book. He 
concludes that there is not one valid 
leadership style but a dynamic shift of 
leadership. He writes as if this has not 
been discussed in some detail by Likert, 
Kahn, and Tannenbaum, to name but a 
few. 


Sie announces a disillusionment 
with the approach of the work of 
McGregor and Likert but fails to pro- 
vide documentation. He calls research 
of this type "amorphous" and "sub- 
jective," and full of normative prescrip- 
tions. As far as I can tell his work is 
at least as amorphous (if not more so). 
For example, he writes that managers 
need to make available “adequate time" 
to their subordinates, that they must 
permit subordinates an opportunity to 
participate in changes when it can be 
"justified" (a generalization straight out 
of the small group literature that he 
criticizes) yet he provides no behavioral 
definition for how “adequate” and 
"justified" are to be determined. 
Sayles continues by stating that lead- 
ership can be subdivided into direction, 
responsiveness, and representation. After 
looking in vain for an operational defi- 
nition of these factors I learn that to 
facilitate giving direction a manager 
ought to stress “drill,” “legitimization,” 


“insulation from other units”; “adequate 


training," “penetration,” and action.” 
That last admonition almost reads as if 
it came out of the American Manage- 
ment Association literature. 

Although it is refreshing to read that 
few managers really follow their job de- 
scriptions, that few believe in “manage- 
ment by results” (for in doing so, they 
would miss the process) these conclu- 
sions can hardly be called new. 

Sayles’s excellent description of lat- 
eral relationship is also unnecessarily 
marred by his insistance that superior- 
subordinate relationships are no longer 
important. I wonder how he would ex- 
plain the recent findings by Kahn, e! al 
(from a national sample) that over 
7596 of the executives studied experi- 
enced stress in superior-subordinate re- 
lationships. Sayles himself cites data to. 
show that the superior is still an ex- 
tremely important variable (psycholog- 
ically speaking) even though he may not 
by physically present. For example, Say- 
les reports that many managers con- 
stantly looked for skeletons in other 
people's closets, feared giving infor: 
tion to others, and decreased quality in 
order to keep budgets down. In my 
experience the reason why managers do 
all these things (and more) is that they 
have learned, from their superiors, that 
this is the way to survive. 


)a- 


Individualism and Big Business is a 
collection of articles which come from 
a conference apparently designed to 
bring together evidence that large or- 
ganizations do not inhibit the individ- 
ual. Unfortunately, little data are pre- 
sented to substantiate the point. 

The articles seem uneven. Prob- 
ably the most interesting articles, to 
a researcher, will be Ivan Berg's on 
unlikley sources of initiative and 
creativity, Eli Ginzberg's on identifying 
and rewarding the talented individual, 
and William Whyte's on the manipula- 
tion of people. 


Each social class has its own path- 
ology. —PnousT 
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A Manual of Laboratory Studies in Psychology 
m SARBAIA HECKMAN, Rutgers University, and ROBERT FRIED, Hunter 
ollege 


This versatile manual provides a self-contained series of thirty basic laboratory ex- 
periments covering most major contemporary areas in psychology. An introduction to 
the problem, procedural and equipment directions, data collection and summary 
sheets, and study questions accompany each experiment. 


1965 224 pp. paperbound $2.50 


Leaders, Groups, and Influence 


By E. P. HOLLANDER, State University of New York at Buffalo 
"A model social psychological analysis and testing of a critical hypothesis of leader- 
ship. It demonstrates once again that social psychology as a distinct discipline is 
coming of age."—Thomas F. Pettigrew, Harvard University 

1964 272 pp. $5.00 


A Model of the Brain 


By J. Z. YOUNG, University of London 
An interdisciplinary approach to the understanding of brain function. 
1964 358 pp. 111 figures; 3 tables $8.00 


Contributions to Modern Psychology: 


Selected Readings in General Psychology Second Edition 

Edited by DON E. DULANY, JR., University of Illinois; RUSSELL L. DE 

VALOIS, Indiana University; DAVID C. BEARDSLEE, Oakland University; and 

MARIAN R. WINTERBOTTOM, The Judge Baker Guidance Center, Boston 
1963 496 pp. paperbound $3.50 


Current Perspectives in Social Psychology: 


Readings with Commentary 
Edited by E. P. HOLLANDER and RAYMOND G. HUNT, State University of 
New York at Buffalo 1963 576 pp. paperbound $4.50 


The Experience of Anxiety: 4 Casebook 


By MICHAEL J. GOLDSTEIN and JAMES O. PALMER, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 1963 304 pp. paperbound $2.25 


Method and Theory in 
Experimental Psychology 


By CHARLES E. OSGOOD, University of Illinois 
1953 808 pp. college edition $11.00 


Oxford University Press/417 Fifth Ave./New York, N. Y. 10016 
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Mitigating a Curse 


Robert W. Heath (Ed.) 


New Curricula: A Report on the Methods and Programs for Teaching 
Science and the Humanities Which Promise to Revolutionize American 
Education. New York: Harper & Row, 1964 Pp. x + 292. $5.95. 


Reviewed by Grorce SasLow 


The editor, Robert W. Heath, received 
his PhD in social psychology from Pur- 
due University in 1957 and since 1963 
has been Director of Research, Western 
Office, Educational Testing Service. His 
undergraduate and graduate teaching 
experiences have been in the fields of 
tests and measurements, statistical 
methods and research techniques. He 
is co-author with N. M. Downie of 
Basic Statistical Methods. The reviewer, 
George Saslow, is Professor of Psy- 
chiatry and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment at the University of Oregon Medi- 
cal School. He has been a university 
teacher (biology and medicine) on and 
off since 1925 and before that he tu- 
tored in mathematics, physics and 
chemistry, He has also had experience 
as a consultant to public and private 
elementary and high schools. In conse- 
quence, he reports, he has long been 
impatient with the failure of educators 
and scholars to bring nearer the real- 
ization of the extraordinary promise of 
the American dream of a genuine edu- 
cation open to all. 


S 1952, exciting new curricula 
have been appearing in a variety of 
elementary and high school subjects. 
It is estimated that these innovations 
have reached ten per cent of the forty- 
seven million children, and that each 
year will see a marked rise in the 
percentage. Large-scale work has been 
done or is in process on about half of 
the established high school subjects. 
This book contains descriptions of sev- 
eral key new curricula by people closely 
associated with them (in the fields of 
mathematics, physics, biology, chemistry, 
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social science, and English); and discus- 
sions of important implications for edu- 
cation (by Lee Cronbach, James Killian 
and Sterling McMurrin). 

The new curricula originated in 
dissatisfactions of parents, academic 
scholars and professional educators with 
the articulation of the egalitarian aspira- 
tions of American education, on the one 
hand, and the rapid expansion of knowl- 
edge in all fields as well as the 
cultivation of individual diversity and 
excellence, on the other. These dis- 
satisfactions led to a variety of at- 
tempted solutions, the similarities among 
which are striking. 


dua SIMILARITIES may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

1. The new curricula were initiated not 
by local or state educational authorities, 
but by groups of interested scholars, 
teachers and administrators, with pri- 
vate foundation and Federal agency 
support. 

2. Such groups worked in committees 
and in general conferences, and agreed 
that, in their field, what should be 
presented should represent the most ad- 
vanced thinking. 

3. The scholars and scientists found it 
an arduous task to gain a better com- 
prehension of their own principal con- 
cepts and then to agree on their basic 
goals. The teachers alone could not do 
this. In some fields (social studies and 
social science, for example) the diffi- 
culties are far greater than in others. 
4. All fields were too large to encom- 
pass in school. Each curriculum must be 
pruned ruthlessly so that the basic con- 
ceptions are always its backbone. These 


basic conceptions were few, whether in 
mathematics, physics, biology, chemistry, 
or English. They were to be presented 
sequentially in curricula covering a suit- 
able span of years—sometimes one, 
sometimes several. 

5. No one way of presenting the subject 
matter was adopted; no one set of basic 
conceptions was insisted upon. Thus 
there are at least two types of new 
mathematics curricula, and three types 
of new biology curricula, available for 
trial by schools. 

6. The curriculum was designed so as 
to lead each student to its basic con- 
ceptions, by letting him learn, insofar 
as possible, from exploring, experiment- 
ing, or creating, just as the scholar or 
artist does. What can be done with this 
idea in such fields as matheriiatics, 
physics, biology, chemistry and English, 
is a startling revelation to those fa- 
miliar only with traditional education. 
7. Films, tests, collateral reading, lab- 
oratory experiments, and examinations 
were each to be used selectively to 
reinforce not duplicate each other. 

8. Only the teacher and scholar could 
be the final judges of the value of these 
technical aids to education—not the 
technicians, vital as they are. Scholars 
and teachers found that they had them- 
selves to work just as intensively to make 
these aids right, as to agree on basic 
concepts. 

9. Once all the materials for the cur- 
riculum were right, the course had to 
be taught properly by teachers. For 
this to be achieved, year-long, summer- 
long, and in-service institutes for teach- 
ers have all been found necessary. 
Teachers, trained or not, who try the 
new curricula nearly always (92-99 per 
cent) find them preferable to the old. 
Students in the new curricula do as 
well as traditionally educated ones when 
tested by traditional examinations. 

10. If future teachers are to be adequate 
to the new curricula, their own college 
courses will have to be changed. Thus, 
a future teacher of the new English 
curriculum will not learn literary criti- 
cism by hearing lectures about it, but 
will practice inferring principles of liter- 
ary criticism in his own college English 
courses, Otherwise, he will be unable 
to lead his high school English students 
to the basic conceptions of literary 
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an essential guide for researchers . . . 
Brackbill: RESEARCH IN INFANT BEHAVIOR: 


A Cross-Indexed Bibliography 


Unintentional duplication of research is an ever-increasing hazard in infant behavior. The 
amount of research being done, the difficulty of locating reports due to information- 
scatter, and the lack of secondary reference sources all contribute to this situation. 


In this new book, the editor and her 6 contributors present a thorough and up-to-date 
bibliography of reports in this field. Every book and article that could be found has been 
included, provided that, in each case, the following criteria are met: 

1) if it is readily available 

2) if the infant subjects are from 0 to 3 years old (This condition waived when 

language development is the subject.) 

3) if empirical findings are presented 

4) if references represent original or primary research 

5) x the material has some bearing on the understanding of normal infant be- 

avior. 


Edited by Yvonne Brackbill, Ph.D., University of Denver and University of Colorado 
Medical Center. With Darrell K. Adams, Charlotte B. Loring, William G. Spears, Ray- 
mond H. Starr, Jr., Almeda Allen Williams, and Dorothy A. Wright. 


1964 294. pp. $6.25 


others of interest... 


Marks & Seeman: THE ACTUARIAL DESCRIPTION OF ABNORMAL PERSONALITY 
An Atlas for Use with the MMPI. 1963, 356 pp., 24 tables, 64 figs., $7.50 


Pronko: TEXTBOOK OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
1963, 448 pp., 26 figs., 7 tables, $7.50 


Tredgold & Soddy: TREDGOLD'S TEXTBOOK OF MENTAL DEFICIENCY, 
10th edition. 1964, 552 pp., 28 figs., $12.50 


Wechsler: MEASUREMENT AND APPRAISAL OF ADULT INTELLIGENCE, 
4th edition. 1958, 300 pp., 16 figs., $5.00 


PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGY. 
Edited by Albert F. Ax, Ph.D. Quarterly, 1 volume per year beginning in July. 
Volume 1 is current. Subscription price per year (remittance with order, please) : 
$12.00 (U.S.), $12.50 (Canada), $13.00 (all other countries). 
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The Second m——" G & S 
Enlarged Edition 


of a Classic... 


Hypnoanalysis 


By Lewis R. Wolberg, M.D. 


The first edition of this important book received wide- 
spread acclaim and successive printings were sold out. 
Now, the author has provided three new chapters cover- 
ing both general principles and practical applications of 
hypnosis as an important adjunct in psychoanalysis. 
Hypnoanalysis is an authoritative, complete and usable 
exposition of the theory and practice of hypnosis in psy- 
choanalysis. In it are elaborated the dynamics, indications, 
limitations, and technic of the method, and the evolution of 
new experimental procedures. 

In this invaluable book, Dr, Wolberg also presents an ex- 
haustive case history which is not only a fascinating ac- 
count of treatment by means of hypnoanalysis of a mentally 
ill patient, illustrating the various hypnoanalytic methods, 
but an illuminating record which brings out in sharp focus 
the rapid personality transformation of the patient. 


Typical of comments on the first edition of this work: 


“With the publication of this remarkable book, it becomes 
necessary to take seriously the potentialities of a form of 
psychotherapy which combines hypnosis with psychoan- 
alysis in a technique called *hypnoanalysis.' ” 


—The Psychoanalytic Quarterly 
432 pages € $7.50 


Also new... 


Progress in 
Clinical Psychology—Vol. VI 


Edited by Lawrence Edwin Abt, Ph.D. and Bernard F. Riess, Ph.D. 


Volume VI of this series continues the high level that has 
brought such praise to previous volumes as: “admirably 
planned and carefully executed . . . is intended to bring us 
up to date on the progress clinical psychology has made . . . 
required reading.” 

—The Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases. 


264 pages € $8.75 


GRUNE & STRATTON, Inc. 


381 Park Avenue South 
New York, N.Y. 10016 
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criticism from their own evaluations 
and discussions of written productions. 
Implied here are changes in all teacher- 
training programs, which so far have 
barely begun. 

11. Tentative texts, experiments, course 
outlines were prepared, tried out in 
model and other schools, evaluated in 
various ways, the results fed back regu- 
larly (weekly to monthly) to the work- 
ing committees, tried out again afic: 
revision, evaluated, etc. Writing com- 
mittees of mathematics scholars and 
teachers, for example, prepared sample 
texts which were printed in 500,000 
copies, as one part of this complex 
sequence. 

12. The committees of scholars, teachers 
and administrators, at first set up ad 
hoc, will clearly have to function con 
tinuously, though at a lower level than 
in the initial *massive attack" phases. 
13. The working groups have been paid 
for their time. 

14. All groups agree that we have prob- 
ably underestimated the abilities o! 
nearly all children. Bruner’s The Proc- 
ess of Education put forward this ide, 
which is now amply substantiated hy 
the new curricula, 

15. The cost of each new curriculuin 
effort is one to five million dollars; 
thousands of teachers and students are 
involved. The percentage cost of all 
such activity (including money for re- 
search on education) in relation to the 
twenty-four billion dollar annual educa- 
tional expenditure is a fraction of one 
per cent. 

16. Taken together, the several mutually 
dependent stages of the entire procedure 
appear to be a social invention that has 
hope of dealing reasonably with the 
problem of obsolescence in education— 
chiefly because of the sustained collabo- 
ration of scholars and teachers, of re- 
search and development personnel. The 
clearly necessary sweep of the venture 
makes the usual examination of curri- 
cula appear like ludicrous piddling. 


Sian questions are posed for 
colleges, graduate departments, and 
professional schools by these successful 
new curricula. What will they do with 
classes containing graduates of both new 
and traditional curricula? There are so 
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far few signs that they are aware of 7 & 

this problém. CT TTT TTT, Coming soon ... from G S 
Equally staggering questions are posed = 

for national policy. The success of the 


new curricula depends heavily upon Four outstanding books now in production 


excellence which is not concentrated that will be available this Spring. 
locally and hence upon Federal in- 


volvement, Does this mean Federal con- 


trol of education? (The evidence so far Short-Term Psychotherapy 


is that it does not.) The disproportion- s " 
ate Federal support of new curricula Edited by Lewis R. Wolberg, M.D. 


in scientific and technological fields (as Authorities with vast psychiatric and therapeutic experi- 
against art and humanities) could seri- ence contribute to a better understanding of both the theory 
ously distort our culture and contribute and practice of this important and socially useful expedient. 
to a general deterioration in the quality 352 Pages—$9.75 


of our life as a nation, Will proper 
place be given in this powerful reform 
movement to the humane studies and Current Psychiatric Therapies—Vol. V 
the arts, as well as to the natural 
sciences? Edited by Jules H. Masserman, M.D. 

The material in the various chapters 


; $ Basically a synoptic work, this fifth volume of a celebrated 
is excellently presented, and intensely 


series reviews and coordinates recent progress in psycho- 
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Shintulating therapeutic methods. Especially noteworthy are the chap- 
ters presenting important new developments in com- 
munity psychiatry. 

Tn Press (May)—About $10.00 
; Science and Psychoanalysis—Vol. VIII 
Misunderstood Communication and Community 
Professions Edited by Jules H. Masserman, M.D. 
An integrated report of meetings of the Academy of Psy- 
; choanalysis devoted to the coordination of its work with 

William A. Rushing two other disciplines of increasing interest to the behavioral 
sciences: Communication, and its application to research, 

The Psychiatric Professions: Power, training and service in community psychiatry. 

Conflict, and Adaptation in a In Press (May) —About $10.00 


Psychiatric Hospital Staff. Chapel 
Hill, N. C.: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1964. Pp. xii + 


267. $6.00. Psychological Processes in the 


Reviewed by NaTHANIEL N. WAGNER Schizophrenic Adaptation 
By Samuel J. Beck, Ph.D. 


MULLLLLLLILTTUITTTELTELLLLLTLLLLYLLTLIVIELEEELLLLELLLLLLLLTLLLLLLALLLLLLLLAVAALLLI 


The author, William A. Rushing, is i i : 9 j 

Assistant Professor of Sociology and An approach to schizophrenia, especially illustrated in 
Social Psychology at the University of children, by the measurement of psychological processes— 
Wisconsin. Research orah oh AS the emotions, intellect, fantasy, defenses and adaption— 
don 1960 while ier a graduate this book is a work of great clinical importance. 


student in the Department of Sociology 432 Pages—$10.75 
and Anthropology at the University 

of North Carolina. The reviewer, Na- 

thaniel N. Wagner, is Chief Psychologist GRUNE & STRATTON Ine 
in the Department of Psychiatry at the 381 Park A 9 . 
University of Washington School of Ne Yo x UNES South 
Medicine, a setting remarkably similar w Xork, N. Y. 10016 


to the one described in the book. He Cer er ro eee TTT TTI 
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is actively involved in the affairs of 
psychologists in medical education, re- 
cently completing an extensive survey 
of their activities. He worked under 
Laurance Shaffer and Joseph Shoben 
in completing his PhD at Teachers 
College, Columbia.. 


HIS BOOK attempts to do for the 

"psychiatric professions? what Goff- 
man (1961), Caudhill (1958) and 
others have so brilliantly done for the 
mental patient. The ‘psychiatric profes- 
sions’ studied were psychiatric nursing, 
recreation, clinical psychology, and so- 
cial work. Unfortunately, the promise 
is unfulfilled and one is left with endless 
pages of quotes from various profes- 
sionals about how they are misunder- 
stood, unloved, and poorly treated. 

In contrast to the new sociological 
tradition of the observation of human 
interaction in its natural habitat, Rush- 
ing seems to have used interview mate- 
rial almost exclusively, Although he 
reports observing “numerous ward 
rounds, ‘team’ meetings, diagnostic con- 
ferences, and other conferences and 
meetings, as well as the work activities 
of various hospital personnel," (p. VIII) 
he has no comment to make on these 
activities except what the the various 
professionals themselves state. 

In addition, he mentions significant 
changes that transpired during the pe- 
riod of his observations, but fails to seek 
the factors responsible for these changes. 
For example, the University Hospital of 
the University of North Carolina (there 
is no attempt to disguise the setting), 
integrated the separate social work divi- 
sions into an all hospital social work 
department. While we are told, in 
much detail, how the psychiatric social 
workers felt about the change, there 
is no discussion of who instituted the 
change, or why it was made, or how 
this important decision came about. 
Similarly, a major change which gave 
social work an important role in the 
intake procedure where previously they 
were not involved is discussed at the 
same level. 

In the same vein, Rushing has taken 
at face value what his informants have 
said. In describing the psychiatric resi- 
dents “autonomy,” he quotes a staff 
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psychiatrist’s statement: “I’m not en- 
titled to tell another doctor how to 
treat the patient. No doctor is entitled 
to tell another doctor who is responsible 
for the patient, how to treat that patient 
—it’s a matter of medical ethics" (p. 
25). Yes, but staff psychiatrists have 
developed remarkable skill in influenc- 
ing decisions without "telling" the resi- 
dent how to treat the patient. The ways 
are too numerous to detail here, as any 
experienced supervisor knows. 


Y, poised Rushing decries a prac- 
tical emphasis in favor of a contribution 
to “academic sociology,” he has included 
seven pages of “some practical implica- 
tions” at the end. First, he indicates 
the importance of administrators being 
aware of problem areas and the need, 
at times, for forceful administrative de- 
cisions. This is related directly to the 
problem of role differentiation and co- 
ordination and the author is for both 
of these. Where, however, there is true 
role conflict, as is often the case with 
the “psychiatric professions,” he suggests 
it may be best to leave roles unclearly 
defined” (p. 256). 


His most interesting recommendation, 
which he feels “may seem quite fey to 
some" (p. 256), is that a university 
hospital-medical school setting is not 
a place for competent professionals 
other than psychiatrists. The advantage 
of less competent persons is three-fold, 
according to Rushing. First, they will 
perform those services the psychiatrists 
want, such as psychological testing, and 
be satisfied while doing it. Second, less 
competent professionals are easier per- 
sons to administer. (This second asser- 
tion is made with no supporting evi- 
dence.) Third, there is just so much 
prestige around and for one group to 
have more prestige means less for 
others. 

These "practical implications" are as 
disappointing as the rest of the book. 
University hospitals indeed have their 
problems, but they are also exciting, 
complex and challenging settings in 
which many competent professionals 
find real satisfaction. Unfortunately, 
Rushing's analysis and implications are 
unsophisticated and naive. 

Note needs to be made of the author's 


contribution to "academic sociology" as 
he has indeed indicated that this was 
his major goal. Briefly, the contribution 
appears to involve describing human 
events in sociological jargon and then 
fitting these events into a conceptual 
framework of power strategies identified 
as “cost inducing,” “cost reducing," and 
"cost preventing.” Cost is defined as 
the foregoing of a pleasant activity 
for an unpleasant activity in order 
to achieve a desired end. There are 
many other aspects of this concept 
ual framework, such as instrumental 
and expressive orientations, expressi 
gratification and deprivation. As a non- 
sociologist, I do not feel fully competent 
to comment on the merits of this part 
of the book. As a psychologist, however, 
I am not impressed as I have been with 
the work of other sociologists. 

In summary, there is little to recom- 
mend this book. Its one value is that 
it does describe in some detail a uni- 
versity hospital setting and sets forth 
many of the grievances which the “psy- 
chiatric professions" feel in such a set 
ting. (For example, the psychologist 
complaint of too much diagnostic test- 
ing and not enough time for research.) 
There is still much fertile ground to 
be turned in understanding the inter- 
actions of mental health personnel, but 
for real insights into these importan: 
relationships, we shall have to wait. 
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Sullivan 
after 25 Years 


Jane Pearce and Saul Newton 


The Conditions of Human Growth. 
New York: Citadel Press, 1963. 
Pp. 444. $6.95. 


Reviewed by Naruantet J. RASKIN 


The authors, Jane Pearce and Saul 
Newton, are married and have four chil- 
dren. Jane Pearce did her undergradu- 
ate work in chemistry at the University 
of Texas. She received a PhD in neu- 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 35 


A SUCCESS STORY 


A PROGRAMED UNIT FOR INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY e 


Written by DR. DANIEL P. KIMBLE of the University of Oregon under the auspices of Behavioral Research Laboratories. 
This programed textbook presents the concepts of the central nervous system which are directly relevant to a basic under- 
standing of psychological processes. The material is up-to-date and includes such important recent findings as the “pleas- 
ure center" of Olds, the work of Lindsley, Magoun, etc., on the reticular activity center, sensory deprivation, etc., 367 pp. 


$4.75 
A REPRESENTATIVE LIST OF ADOPTIONS 


Auburn University, Alabama 
Sacramento City College, California 
University of the Pacific, California 
West Valley Junior College, California 
University of Redlands, California 
San Diego Junior College, California 
Citrus College, California 
University of California at Los Angeles 

Los Angeles State College, California 

Mount San Antonio College, California 

University of California, Santa Barbara Campus 
Stanford University, California 

Colorado College 

University of Delaware 

University of Florida 

Northwest Nazarene College, Idaho 

North Central College, Illinois 

Knox College, Illinois 

Monmouth College, Illinois 

Augustana College, Illinois 

Indiana University 

Indiana Central College 

Ball State University, Indiana 

Purdue University, Indiana 

Drake University, Iowa 

State University of Iowa 

University of Kansas 

Bellarmine College, Kentucky 

Murray State College, Kentucky 

Northwestern State College of Louisiana 

State College at Fitchburg, Massachusetts 

Wellesley College, Massachusetts 

School of Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Massachusetts 
Tufts University, Massachusetts 

University of Michigan 

Hillsdale College, Michigan 

Western Michigan’ University 

University of Kansas City, Missouri 

Fairleigh Dickinson University, New Jersey 

Long Island University, New York 
Corning Community College, New York 
Fordham University, New York 
Hunter College, New York 

State University of New York at Albany 


and now a new text with the same purpose in mind .. . 


Rochester Institute of Technology, New York 
Skidmore College, New York 

Columbia University, New York 

Bennett College, New York 

Iona College, New York 

Alfred University, New York 

St. Bonaventure University, New York 
Duke University, North Carolina 

East Carolina College, North Carolina 
University of Akron, Ohio 

Ohio State University 

University of Oregon 

Willamette University, Oregon 

Lebanon Valley College, Pennsylvania 
Lafayette College, Pennsylvania 
Augustana College, South Dakota 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Trinity University, Texas 

Vermont College 

College of William and Mary, Virginia 
Central Washington College 

Seattle University, Washington 

Whitman College, Washington 

West Virginia Wesleyan College 
Northland College, Wisconsin 

Assumption University of Windsor, Canada 
McMaster University, Canada 

University of New Brunswick, Canada 
Hartnell College, California 

Pepperdine College, California 

Cerritos College, California 

Los Angeles City College, California 
Norman College, Georgia 

Loyola University, Illinois 

Anderson College, Indiana 

University of Kentucky 

Williams College, Massachusetts 
University of Detroit, Michigan 

Gustavus Adolphus College, Minnesota 
New York University 

University of Buffalo, New York 
Reed College, Oregon 

Cedar Crest College, Pennsylvania 
Baylor University, Texas 
Western Washington State College 


STATISTICS 


A PROGRAMED UNIT FOR INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY 


Written by DR. RONALD A. KINCHLA of New York University under the auspices of the Behavioral Research Laboratories. 
Emphasizing the statistical description of data and the logic of statistical inference, this text stresses basic concepts and 


develops them in depth. 478 pp. $5.25 


CONTENTS: 


Data. Distributions. Central tendency. Variability. Type of distributions. Samples and populations. Probability and theoretical 
sampling distributions. Statistical inference. 
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rophysiology and an MD from the 
University of Chicago and is now, as is 
her husband, associated with the Sulli- 
van Institute for Research in Psycho- 
analysis. Saul Newton is Executive 
Director of the Sullivan Institute. He 
received a PhD in Philosophy at the 
University of Wisconsin and, since 1946, 
has been immersed in the theory, prac- 
tice and teaching of psychoanalysis, with 
Frieda Fromm-Reichman as his mentor. 
The reviewer, Nathaniel J. Raskin, 
began his graduate work with Carl 
Rogers at Ohio State University and 
followed Rogers to Chicago to take his 
PhD there. Since then he has taught 
counseling and related courses at Chi- 
cago, Hunter College, NYU and most 
recently, at Northwestern University 
where he is Assistant Professor of Neu- 
rology and Psychiatry and Lecturer in 
Home Economics. For five years he was 
Director of Research Planning at the 
American Foundation for the Blind. 


3 pos BOOK has the purpose of provid- 
ing a contemporary statement of 
Harry Stack Sullivan's interpersonal 
theory of personality and therapy. The 
approach of the writers reflects Sul- 
livan's broad perspective—their interest 
in psychotherapy is not simply as a cor- 
Tective procedure, but as part of the 
total set of conditions in which human 
beings are helped, or impeded, in their 
growth. As with Sullivan, there is a 
great interest in a developmental view 
of personality theory and in the in- 
fluence of societal factors. Four of the 
five major sections of the book are de- 
voted to personality theory and cate- 
gories; only one focuses on therapy. 
The book constitutes a major devel- 
opment and amplification of Sullivanian 
theory, rather than a revision. This is 
true in spite of the influences of Frieda 
Fromm-Reichman, Erich Fromm, Adler 
and Jung, which the authors cite. 
Starting with the Sullivanian concept 
of a core struggle between a defensive 
self-system and an opposing drive for 
growth and experience, the authors pre- 
sent a greatly elaborated "interpersonal 
theory" of growth and functioning. 
Their interpretation emphasizes the 
difficulties of becoming emotionally ma- 
ture in our society, e.g., *most five-year- 
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olds feel inept, inadequate and unattrac- 
tive—and these feelings haunt them 
throughout life.” We are all immature 
adults, possibly growing, but more likely 
deteriorating, interpersonally. Normality 
in our society is an illusion based on a 
conforming pose. The authors see a 
whole series of cultural myths as being 
largely responsible for this sad state of 
affairs. 


Es SYSTEM-BUILDING in this book, 
extensive as it is, is not as impressive 
to the reviewer, in relation to Sullivan 
(who was quite a theorist himself), as 
is a very significant shift in the con- 
cept of the therapist. The authors and 
Sullivan both view the therapist as an 
expert. However, Sullivan prized this 
characteristic above all; to him the 
validity of the therapeutic relationship 
was a direct function of the degree of 
expert skill which the therapist could 
provide. He disliked any display of 
curiosity, “impractical meaningless com- 
ment,” repetition, attention to circum- 
stantial details, etc. Pearce and Newton, 
by contrast, convey a feeling of mu- 
tuality in the therapeutic relationship. 
The therapist is human, too, and in 
their evaluation of the process, they 
are looking to see how two people, with 
their strengths and their frailties, are 
getting along with each other. Not only 
should the therapist provide validation, 
in the sense of their interpersonal 
theory, but cherishing and tenderness, 
characteristics which are understood 
universally. 

Unfortunately, the style of this book 
is not warm and personal; Sullivan’s 
lectures are much more readable. In 
this work, theoretical, abstract general- 
ization follows theoretical, abstract gen- 
eralization, and even when examples 
are given, they are of a symbolic or 
generalized type, rather than the experi- 
ence of a particular living person or 
relationship. The difficulty of reading 
this style of writing is increased by the 
omission of an index and a glossary of 
terms peculiar to this particular orien- 
tation. 

Absent, too, is any interest by the 
authors in checking the validity of the 
myriad conclusions reached about hu- 
man development and interaction, using 


sources other than general clinical ex- 
perience. There is no evidence of the 
interest in the tape recording of therapy 
cases for research purposes which Sul- 
livan had begun to do. 

In summary, the reviewer would say 
that this book has made a significant 
contribution to Sullivanian interpersonal 
theory and will be influential within 
that frame of reference, but that it will 
have a limited impact on the general 
fields of personality theory and psycho- 
therapy. 


Work Morale 


In Yugoslavia 


Rudi Supek 


Omladina na Putu Bratstva: Psiho- 
sociologija Radne Akcije (Youth 
at the Highway of Brotherhood: 
Psycho-sociology of a Work Ac- 
tion.) Beograd: Mladost, 1963, 
Pp. 348, 


Reviewed by Jikí KorA]^ 


The author, Rudi Supek, is Professor 
of Social Psychology at the University 
of Zagreb. During WW II he lived 
in France and was active in the 
French underground movement. His in- 
terests range widely and his published 
books cover existentialism and fine 
arts as well as public opinion and 
other issues of social psychology. His 
most recent book is Ispitivanje Javnog 
Mnjenja (Research of Public Opinion). 
The reviewer, Jitt Kolaja, a native of 
Czeckoslovakia with degrees from Ma- 
saryk University, Chicago and Cornell, 
is at present associate Professor of 
Sociology at the University of Ken- 
tucky. He is the author of the Worker's 
Councils: The Yugoslav Experience 
(Tavistock Publications, 1965), a book 
based upon his field work in two Bel- 
grade factories. 


E Palestine’s kibbutz, Yugoslav 
workers councils are well-known 
among the social scientists. This book 
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deals with another Yugoslav institution, 
only indirectly related to the workers’ 
councils: the youth work action. Be- 
tween the years 1959-61, covered by 
the present monograph, about 180,000 
young people (of them 10% were girls) 
volunteered to work for about 2 months 
on the construction of a 1500-kilo- 
meter-long highway. A sample of 7,918 
persons was drawn, representing 4.5% 
of the total supply. The sample, cover- 
ing 91 brigades with about one-half 
of the persons in each sampled brigade 
being included, was biased in favor 
of high school and university students 
because of their “greater articulation 
abilities.” 

The author was especially interested 
in the dynamics of social cohesion of 
the work brigade. Well acquainted 
with American social science literature, 
Supek conceives of the problem on 
three levels: personal needs, group dy- 
namics, and institutional. The latter 
level was differentiated into authori- 
tarian and democratic types of leader- 
ship. In 1958 the youth work program 
was still run in a semi-military manner, 
with a dominant emphasis upon work 
output. The program got the output, 
allright, but at the price of a great 
dissatisfaction on the part of the par- 
ticipants. While most of them were 
full of high expectations upon their 
arrival at the highway, their experi- 
ence was frequently evaluated as un- 
satisfactory at the time of their de- 
parture. In 1959 a more democratic 
leadership pattern was introduced and 
the decline in the morale over the 
two-month period almost disappeared. 
Supek points out that there can be 
and frequently are differences between 
personality needs and the other two 
levels. By introducing the category of 
motivation, he was able to point out 
the limitations of Homans's proposi- 
tions concerning frequencies of inter- 
action and mutual acceptance or 
rejection. Homans's propositions, main- 
tains Professor Supek, are applicable 
only to situations in which the motiva- 
tion to interact is zero at the beginning. 

The study has been extended also to 
the homes of the participants. Six 
months after the end of the work, 
the questionnaires showed that the 
negative evaluations of interpersonal 
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relations were gone and that most of 
the individuals reached again a high 
level of positive evaluation of the work 
brigades. The author argues that this 
is not a return to a former position 
but a structural change in which the 
positive aspects have matured. Char- 
acteristically, the greatest drop in the 
morale during the work period was 
shown by the high school students and 
a lesser one by the more mature uni- 
versity students. Moreover, the Monte- 
negro brigade characterized by high 
cohesion, directed their frustration 
against outside leaders, while brigades 
coming from other Yugoslav republics 
directed their against 
their own members. Supek explains 
this difference as a result of a clannish 
orientation along with the high com- 
petitiveness of the proud Montenegrin 
highlanders. In general the competi- 
tiveness, as practiced in 1958 under the 
authoritarian type of leadership, had 
a demoralizing effect upon most par- 
ticipants. During the subsequent “more 
democratic” years, the competitiveness 
was played down and in some cases 
the whole camp, instead of selected 
particular brigades, was rewarded. The 
author, who generally praises the new 
democratic methods, also suggests that 


aggressiveness 


competitive rewards, if preserved, 
should be specified by participants 
themselves. 


The second major problem the au- 
thor investigated was the degree of 
identification with social groups of 
different size, termed by Supek "social 
expansion." According to his data, the 
tendency to identify with the largest 
unit, ie, humanity, was highest at 
the age of 21, while with an in- 
creasing age it has a tendency to 
revert to smaller The point 
stressed by the majority of respondents 
was the brotherhood among Yugoslav 
peoples. If one remembers the bitter 
fratricidal clashes between different 
Yugoslav groups during World War II, 
one can understand the importance of 
the brotherhood and friendship theme. 


units. 


ds is an important book for three 
reasons: First, it studies a phenomenon 
that is socially important not only 
for Yugoslavia but for all countries 


dealing with the problem of youth 
adjustment and maladjustment. Second, 
it examines the phenomena by urging 
a large-scale sample, in situ, in con- 
trast to the usual studies proceeding on 
a much smaller scale and under labora- 
tory conditions. Third, in Eastern Eu- 
rope where empirical research is still 
a refreshing novum after years of 
scholastic Marx-leninistic debates, this 
book is a real achievement. 


There are, however, several weak- 
nesses. The major limitation is that 
within one volume Professor Supek has 
attempted to cover many problems and 
that the volume itself is obviously 
directed to several audiences. There 
are chapters written for larger audi- 
ences. The technical chapters are apt 
to be congested with responses to 
several questions lumped together. This 
reviewer was not quite clear as to 
how the differentiation between gen- 
eral collective goals and group goals 
was carried out. In general, instead of 
being extensive, relying sometimes on 
one question only, it would have helped 


if the study were more intensive. The 
problems of motivation, a difficult 
phenomenon anyhow, could have been 
profitably studied by a battery of 


tests, not only by a Likert five point 
scale. One should also note that ques- 
tionnaires, administered to participants 
six months after they returned home 
covered only some brigades (about 
40% of all participants in a specific 
category (see p. 112). How many of 
them did not answer the question- 
naire? Could it not have happened 
that among the majority who were not 
followed up, many respondents could 
have maintained their negative evalua- 
tions? 


(Prepared in the context of activities 
supported by National Science Founda- 
tion Grant G 19469 to Dr. Josef 
Brožek.) 


W 


Any book which is at all important 
should be reread immediately. 
— SCHOPENHAUER 
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havioral Sciences Series.) New York: Consultants Bureau Enterprises, 


Inc., 1964. Pp. xii + 683. $25.00. 


Revicwed by Murtet BacsHaw 


The author, Albrecht Peiper, is identi- 
fied by the reviewer, Muriel Bagshaw, 
a physician, who is now Research Asso- 
ciate in the Laboratory of Neuropsy- 
chology at Stanford University School 
of Medicine. She says that although her 
formal training was in pediatrics at the 
Yale University School of Medicine, an 
early encounter with Karl Pribram gave 
impetus to a life-long preference for 
problems of the newborn and neurolog- 
ically damaged infant. 


d puc comprehensive work, available 
Íor the first time in English trans- 
lation, is especially valuable because of 
the clinical and experimental sophisti- 
cation of the author, who is professor 
emeritus, and former chief of the de- 
partment of pediatrics at the University 
of Leipzig, Germany. It fills a distinct 
gap in the English literature, for Pro- 
fessor Peiper interrelates the viewpoints 
of pediatrician, neurologist, child psy- 
chologist and experimental psychologist 
in his exposition of the emergence of 
neural function during development. 
The result is a desirable weakening of 
the borderlines which have separated 
these fields of study for far too long. 
He achieves this by stressing neurobe- 
havioral methods for measuring pre- 
dominantly physiological variables in 
infants. In addition, frequently he in- 
cludes references to the phylogenetic 
and experimental animal literature. This 
is particularly well done in reference to 
creeping, climbing, and erect gait as 
Peiper traces these phenomena through 
the animal kingdom and points out the 
corresponding observable similarities in 
infants at varying stages of motor de- 
velopment. 
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The book contains major sections on 
the development of each sensory func- 
tion, on normal body reflex changes, on 
locomotion, respiration, food intake, and 
on sleep. The last fifth of the book is 
devoted to conditioned reflexes, to stages 
in development and to infant-environ- 
ment interaction. There is a great deal 
of overlap between sections, however; in 
the description of sucking and swallow- 
ing patterns, for example, records of 
concomitant changes in respiration are 
analyzed. 


Peiper’s main thesis is that sensory 
function underlies and is essential to 
higher mental function, and that close 
attention to sensory phenomena in the 
infant demonstrates how cerebral mech- 
anisms change in complexity to improve 
the perceptual and adaptive abilities of 
the organism. He stresses, for example, 
how “the infant first conquers proximity 
with his lower senses, and later distance 
with his higher senses." The mother- 
child relationship is used to exemplify 
this point. The tactile, taste and tem- 
perature senses allow the infant to nour- 
ish himself in nursing, and later the 
visual and auditory senses permit him 
to learn to recognize the mother and 
thus begin to enlarge his ability to 
differentiate his physical environment. 
At the same time Peiper argues against 
the concept of the infant as a purely 
reflex organism, at the mercy of his 
sensory environment, and includes sup- 
porting material from the literature and 
his own observations on internal initia- 
tion of action. 

A second major theme in this vol- 
ume is that of the layering of higher 
neural functions upon the phylogen- 


etically older ones as growth and de- 
velopment progress. In the section on 
respiration the sequence of superimposi- 
tion of the different patterns of respira- 
tion, well illustrated with recordings, is 
traced from the fetus to maturity, and 
the reversal of the sequence is demon- 
strated during anoxia or cerebral dis- 
ease, One entire chapter is similarly 
devoted to the description and analysis 
of facial expressions. Peiper shows how 
laughing, crying, and grimacing may 
be seen to have originated from phylo- 
genetically determined sensory reactions. 
These reactions as seen in the infant 
involve the opening and closing of the 
eyes, mouth, and nose plus the secre- 
tions of the tears, saliva and mucus. 
These are classified as either recep- 
tivity-increasing or receptivity-decreasing 
responses. These reflex reactions, he 
observes, may then be followed by 
"spreading reactions" such that facial 
and body structures not originally stiniu- 
lated become involved in a fashion ap- 
propriate to the initiating stimulus. 


Throughout the book the 
points out need for a critical attitude 
which will allow the observer to look 
at the infant as an infant and not as 
a small adult. This point is especially 
stressed in regard to assumptions about 
the environment but is essential in all 
aspects of research on immature organ- 
In this book this conviction is 
coupled with so much first hand knowl- 
edge of infants that the reader never 
feels far from the bedside, clinic or 
experimental room. 


author 


isms. 


ps choice of references is well 
distributed between historical material 
and more recent papers and books 
from many disciplines. In addition to 
the German there is generous reference 
to the American and Russian literature. 
Indeed most of the material on condi- 
tioning is from the Russian workers. 
The emphasis on ancient philosophers 
and older reports makes very interesting 
reading as in the introduction to the 
section on the infant's environment. 
"The infant needs neither stars nor 
planets; his mother is his planet and 
his star’ (Paracelsus 1493-1541). The 
reports cited are predominantly experi- 
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mental but there is enough case history 
material to prevent monotony, Highly 
technical (ie. neuroanatomical, neuro- 
chemical or neurohistological) material 
is conspicuously absent in this work but 
the physiological approach is not weak- 
ened thereby. It is rather highlighted 
for behavioral scientists. 

Where American books on infant de- 
velopment are largely devoted to de- 
scription of developmental stages or de- 
velopmental quotient tests, this volume 
gives us data on many of the finer de- 
tails of developmental stages. Our infant 
neurology texts give little space to nor- 
mal neurological development, and this 
volume is rich in neurobehaviorally de- 
rived standards for the neurological 
examination of the normal infant. Less 


emphasis than we are accustomed to 
is placed on statistical proofs, yet the 
critical judgment of the author is such 
that the less thoroughly studied aspects 
of infant behavior, such as emotional 
expression and locomotion, are not 
neglected. 

There are many aids to easy refer- 
ence. The table of contents is succinct, 
chapters are clearly subtitled, and cited 
authors are printed in capital letters in 
the text. 

This volume will be a welcome ac- 
quisition for anyone who is interested 
in the behavior of infants and young 
children. It is clearly the first compre- 
hensive neurologically oriented work on 
infant behavior in English for the 
psychologist. 
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Harold Kelman, who edits the pres- 
ent book, is a psychiatrist, a psycho- 
analyst, Dean of the American Institute 
of Psychoanalysis and editor of the 
American Journal of Psychoanalysis. 
The reviewer, Walter Toman, is Profes- 
sor of Psychology at Brandeis Univer- 
sity, Waltham, Massachusetts, but is 
Spending the present year at the Uni- 
versity of Erlangen-Nurnberg, Germany. 
He received his PhD in psychology at 
the University of Vienna in 1944, his 
psychoanalytic training at the Vienna 
Institute of Psychoanalysis, and has 
lectured at the University of Vienna 
and at Harvard. He is the author of 
Introduction to Psychoanalytic Theory 
of Motivation (/960), Family Constel- 
lation (7962) and A Kindly Contagion 
(short stories, 1959). 


Ay ARGUMENT of old standing is 
resumed once more by Kelman and 
his co-authors. They commemorate the 
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works of Karen Horney who had al- 
ways “counted on some time writing 
a book on (psychoanalytic) technique.” 
However, her “lectures and papers on 
technique usually evolved into new 
elaborations of theory,” Kelman ex- 
plains in his introduction. Horney re- 
garded therapy as a uniquely human 
cooperative venture. She was against 
dogma, rules, techniques or dehuman- 
ization. Her holistic psychoanalysis re- 
quires only the loosest kind of tenta- 
tive though clearly stated guides. 

This is what Horney’s own papers on 
“Feeling Abused” and “The Paucity 
of Inner Experiences” bear out im- 
plicitly and what Cantor, Metzger, 
and Slater state somewhat more elab- 
orately in their recollections of Hor- 
ney’s lectures and comments. 

This part of the argument is sup- 
posedly in contrast to what “ortho- 
dox" Freudians are said to, and often 
do indeed, maintain of psychoanalysis. 
Free association and transference, the 


chief processes under scrutiny in treat- 
ment, can be interpreted by strict and 
explicit logic (of the Unconscious). 
Interpretation of trends appearing in 
free association and transference 
stitute the rules and technique. They 
must be used 
personal way. 

The fact of the matter 
be that there is hardly such a thing 
as that orthodox Freudian 
against whom Horney, Kelman and 
others seem to be arguing. Even ortho- 
dox psychoanalysis is, strictly speak- 
ing, conducted by the “loosest kind 
of tentative though clearly stated 
guides": Try to understand a patient's 
present and future by reference to the 


con- 


in a rational and im- 


seems {0 


inhuman 


past. If a choice is given, pursue 
earlier recollections rather than recent 
ones. Probe further where there is 


affect or conspicuous lack of it. Don't 
let your own problems mingle with 
those of the patients (which means: 
have more or less solved; be 
psychoanalysed yourself). Check all 
signs of counter-transference and sce 
training analyst if the 
are too many. If, in the light of 
this orthodox Psychoanalysis is not a 
"uniquely human cooperative venture" 
too, one may wonder what it is. 


them 


your signs 


I, matters of dogma and theory, 
the differences between the contender 
and the defendant seem even harder to 
make out. In “The Unitary Theory 
of anxiety," Kelman points out that 
this theory is only one aspect of the 
unitary theory of the organism, that 
anxiety (tension) oscillates around a 
mean, that it is cued off by the unitary 
process organism-environment whenever 
the mean variation is exceeded by a 
phase of disintegration before reintegra- 
tion can occur, and that greater health 
means decreasing levels of tension. 
Weiss, in "Some Aspects of Sex in Neu- 
roses," emphasizes that dreams represent 
the dreamer's total feelings, not merely 
his sexual interests, that the ability to 
rcach orgasm in sexual relations is no 
sure sign of health by itself, and that 
alienation from self and negative body 
image may reduce love from its en- 
tirety to sickly preoccupation with sex. 
Muriel Ivemey (“Neurotic Guilt and 
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Healthy Moral Judgment”) argues 
against Freud’s alleged position that 
any inner sense of guilt is abnormal. 
There is such a thing as rational 
guilt and spontaneous morality which 
grows with development. Irrational 
guilt feelings are *a reaction of the 
self beaten down by the individual's 
imagination of what he ought to be." 
Now you know. 

Well, if it were not for the words 
unitary, spontaneous, totality, entirety, 
etc. many an orthodox Freudian, pro- 
vided he cares to say anything at all, 
would express similar opinions. Freud 
himself, for one, has not really been 
in disagreement. What his contenders 
could be accused of on theoretical 
grounds, however, is the use of those 
very words that their theory means to 
be about. A theory of electricity, e.g., 
must in a sense encompass all of 
electricity and do away with that 
word. “Electricity” and "electrical" can- 
not be an integral part of the theory. 
Similarly, a unitary theory of the 
spontaneous organism-environment en- 
tirety is most likely to be redundant 
whenever any of those words appear 
or, put differently, whenever it is not 
constructive, but polemic, a matter of 
creed. 

Kelman describes the character de- 
velopment in young (whole) children 
and gives worthwhile hints. When he 
makes the. point of theoretical sig- 
nificance, though, that at a certain 
time of development mew capacities 
emerge that add new dimensions to 
personality (e.g. language, symbols of 
communication, manipulation, think- 
ing) he is being no more than descrip- 
tive. A clearer theoretical effort would 
rather maintain that new capacities 
emerge steadily and all the time and 
that none of them are ever utterly 
new. Furthermore it would attempt to 
postulate a process of change that, 
given whatever capacities have already 
been distinguished, could define the 
courses of change. Concepts such as 
learning, drive derivative formation, 
cathexis (of conditions under which 
drives may be satisfied) might serve the 
purpose. 

To mention the other contributors: 
Martin presents a phenomenologic an- 
alysis of “The Body’s Participation in 
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Society and the Adolescent Self-Image presents 
the results of the first systematic large-scale sur- 
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see and feel about themselves. Over 5,000 high- 
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effect of family experience, neighborhoods, mi- 
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social workers, and parents will find a wealth of 
important and reliable information in this com- 
prehensive study. 


The book, in manuscript, was co-winner of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science Socio-Psychological prize for 1963. 


328 pages. $6.50 
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Dilemma and Anxiety Phenomena,” in 
which he stresses the importance of 
rough and tumble play for children, 
the role of body image and somatic 
manifestations in health and mental 
sickness. Finally; Elizabeth Kilpatrick 
offers a thoughtful paper backed by 
extra-therapeutic facts concerning sui- 
cide (“A Psychoanalytic Understand- 
ing of Suicide”). In neurotic patients, 
she asserts, suicide is used as an ex- 
pression of self-hate when it can re- 
store the patients' pride. 

Like so many other publications in 
the field of depth psychology, psycho- 
therapeutic treatment, and psychoanal- 
ysis, the present book will find its 
interested readers. It offers valuable 
glances at the work of experienced 
psychotherapists, but there is no clear 
ring of theory nor much explicit prom- 
ise for research and  non-anecdotal 
proof. Argumentation sounds a little 
like party politics rather than unbiased 
systematic search for truth about, ad- 
mittedly, the most complex phenomena 
of psychology. 


[n 


I have come across men of letters 
who have written history without taking 
part in public affairs, and politicians who 
have concerned themselves with produc- 
ing events without thinking about them. 
I have observed that the first are always 
inclined to find general causes, whereas 
‘the second, living in the midst of discon- 
nected daily facts, are prone to imagine 
that everything is attributable to particu- 
lar incidents, and that the wires they pull 
are the same as those that move the 
world. It is to be presumed that both 
are equally deceived. 

—de Tocguevitte 
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ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


IMPLICATIONS CORRECTED 


The assumptions underlying the review 
of my book, Mental Health and Segre- 
gation are deserving of some comment 
(CP Oct., 1964, 9, 408). To imply that 
the book was simply a way to follow a 
trend towards “readers” in psychology 
is not at all in line with my intent. As 
one of the first white psychologists to 
teach in a Deep South Negro College, 
I showed this book to publishers as far 
back as 1956. Only after the increasing 
civil rights turmoil (sit-ins) did publish- 
ers become interested. The collection 
presents the field of knowledge regarding 
mental health and segregation as it ex- 
isted at the time of publication and the 
reviewer could not mention a more suit- 
able article or study that was neglected. 

The reviewer missed the point of the 
Pasamanick research, which was not 
focused on scholastic achievement, but 
on the effects of pre-natal neglect and 
inadequate nutrition on complications in 
pregnacy and various disturbances found 
in Negro children. A misinterpretation 
is made by the reviewer of the Sullivan 
paper, which is not on personality theory, 
but on the experiences of a participant 
observer studying people in their habitat. 

In his “Profile of the Negro American,” 
his article in the April 1964 Journal of 
Social Issues and in his review of Mental 
Health and Segregation, the reviewer 
accuses me of explaining my research 
findings “solely in terms of the racial 
status of the Negro Southerner.” It is 
true that I attempted to relate my find- 
ings to other research on the Negro 
per se, research that was not quantitative. 
However, my awareness of cultural and 
social class facters hopefully was commu- 
nicated clearly in pages 127-28. 


Martin Grossack 
Hull, Massachusetts 


RIGHT ASSERTIONS, WRONG ASSUMPTIONS 


After reading Ija N. Korner’s percep- 
tive reviews of Gion Condrau’s Angst 


A 


und Schuld als Grundprobleme der Psy- 
chotherapie and Werner Fischel’s Struk- 
tur und Dynamik der Psyche: Eine Uber- 
sicht über die allgemeine Psychologie 
in CP, 1964, 9, 462-463, I found it diffi- 
cult to concur with Korner's premise 
that "by looking at the German scene as 
represented by these two publications, we 
can gain insights into the contemporary 
American scene of psychology." My dis- 
agreement is not with the sober criticisms 
of the books reviewed, but with the 
probably unintended implication that 
these two volumes are representative 
samples of Continental European clinical 
psychology. 

Dr. Korner begins his review, aptly 
titled *At the Crossroads," with some 
searching questions about the future of 
psychology in the United States. He then 
proceeds to look at German academia 
via Fischel and Swiss clinica via Cor- 
drau, noting that “by not adopting a 
science-practitioner model, German-Con- 
tinental psychology has incurred some 
stagnation in its scientific development, 
while its clinical interests have veered to 
the philosophical, to the detriment of 
experimental and methodological preoc- 
cupations.” He correctly asserts that 
American psychology has avoided this 
dilemma by its adherence to the scientist- 
practitioner model, and points to the 
books reviewed as typical samples of 
what might happen if the course were to 
be drastically altered. 

In the very last sentence of his review, 
Dr. Korner qualifies his remarks by writ- 
ing: “If the two books can be taken as 
characteristic...” From where I sit in 
Geneva, the books reviewed are not 
nearly as representative of the future as 
they are of the past. A comparative psy- 
chologist of renown, Prof. Fischel is near 
retirement in the German Democratic 
Republic, and acknowledges in his text 
that he has limited himself primarily to 
the mentioning of German speaking in- 
vestigators. As a Swiss psychotherapist 
with a streng religious orientation, Dr. 
Condrau might wonder about the as- 
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sumption that his highly personal, moral 
philosophical existentialism is necessarily 
representative of current trends in Ger- 
many. Inquiries suggest that Dr. Condrau 
has few adherents among recent gradu- 
ates of Swiss universities and psycholog- 
ical practitioners. 

If I may be permitted to indulge in 
speculation, it would be my impression, 
based on considerable travel throughout 
Europe, that younger psyehologists, in 
and out of universities and in both 
Western and Socialist countries, are in- 
creasingly turning to the American scien- 
tist-practitioner model. English is rapidly 
becoming a lingua franca and numerous 
publications reflect a sophisticated read- 
ing of American contributions. Lacking 
massive government support and major 
publishing opportunities, the emerging 
trends in European psychology, already 
apparent at recent international con- 
gresses, will in time become more visible. 
But, I believe it is safe to predict that in 
numerous centers unduly speculative 
Geisteswissenschaft is on the decline. 

In these days of public soul-searching 
about the future of American clinical 
psychology, my views are closely attuned 
to those of Dr. Korner, “At the Cross- 
roads” let us not mistake the voices of 
another era, however honored, as the 
harbingers of emerging trends in Conti- 
nental European psychology. 


Henry P. Davin 
World Federation for Mental Health 
Geneva, Switzerland 


A PRE-JOINDER 


As Contemporary Psychology has the 
worthy habit of permitting critical re- 
sponse to reviewers, which may be re- 
ferred to as Joinders, and the equally 
worthy habit of letting the reviewer reply 
to what is called a Rejoinder, let us add 
the amiable habit of the Pre-Joinder. 
The latter occurs when the reviewer 
thinks that the criticisms is warranted 
and worthwhile, which happens to be my 
opinion of Henry P. David's comments. 


Iya N. Korner 
University of Utah 
College of Medicine 


W 


Worth seeing? Yes; but not worth 
going to see. 
—Dr. JoHNsoN 
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Lehigh University 
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AKIYO NISHINO 
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Fiscuer, JAN (Ed.). Dětská psychiatrie 
(Child psychiatry), Praha: State 
Health Publishing House, 1963. Pp. 
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not accept the Hullian view of aversive 
drives and reinforcement through drive 
reduction. Now the positive, appetitive, 
aspects of motivation are clearly recog- 
nized in neohedonism. Hilgard points 
out that the concept of affective arousal 
can often be substituted for Hullian 
factors of motivation without disturbing 
the laws and formulations based upon 
experimentation within the Hullian 
framework. The structure of learning 
theory does not fall with a shift to- 
wards affective arousal theory. 

In the final part of his chapter Hil- 
gard reports findings from a search of 
the ongoing Nebraska Symposium on 
Motivation. He finds three main lines 
of approach to motivational theory and 
considers each in relation to learning 
theory. The first approach is through 
experimentation and theory of learn- 
ing. Here the influence of Hull and 
psychologists associated with or influ- 
enced by Hull is apparent. The second 
approach is through biology where phy- 
siological, anatomical, evolutionary-nat- 
uralistic considerations dominate and 
the emphasis is on animal motivation. 
The third approach, strongly influenced 
by Freud, is through the study of per- 
sonality and social behavior. The theory 
of learning has not yet incorporated 
dynamic principles arising from pro- 
jective tests in the study of personality 
and social behavior. 

Hilgard's discussion is clear, concise, 
helpful. 


B ss contribution comes the 
closest to being a chapter on motivation 
as such but Berlyne does not pretend 
to present a complete motivational 
psychology. Rather he presents a new 
approach based upon contemporary 
physiological research and his own ex- 
tensive experiments upon exploratory 
behavior, arousal, and conflict. It is be- 
yond doubt that Berlyne's discussion 
adds something constructive to the 
views of motivation outlined by Hil- 
gard. 

The studies of Moruzzi and Magoun, 
in 1949, upon the brain stem reticular 
formation and activation of the EEG 
paved the way for a revised theory of 
physiological drive. Hebb formulated a 
neurogenic theory of drive which he 
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tentatively identified with Hulls D 
factor. Berlyne, like Hebb, bases his 
research upon arousal, or activation, 
and presents many applications of this 
concept to the analysis of exploratory 
and “epistemic” behavior. 

A main emphasis in Berlyne’s work 
is upon "collative" properties of the 
stimulus-situation. These are properties 
which, according to traditional psychol- 
ogy, attract attention: novelty, surprise, 
change, ambiguity, incongruity, blur, 
etc. "Collative" properties are arous- 
ing, activating, motivating; they insti- 
gate conflict. 

Berlyne distinguishes between arousal 
and arousal potential and represents 
each by a linear continuum. He also 
presents a continuum of “attractive- 
ness” instead of a bipolar hedonic con- 
tinuum. Negative values are considered 
as low levels of “attractiveness.” 

Berlyne’s chapter is scholarly and 
well documented. There is a wealth 
of reference to Russian, East European, 
and other foreign papers not generally 
known to American psychologists. 


a CHAPTER in contrast to the 
other two, is more general; it is almost 
a complete psychology. The treatment 
is comprehensive, aimed at synthesis of 
the broad fields of learning, perception, 
motivation, and personality. 

Leeper recognizes three main ap- 
proaches to the study of motivation. 
The first, Leepers main concern, is 
through perception and the theory of 
cognition. The second is the S-R ap- 
proach. The third is through Freudism 
and psychoanalysis. Freudian concepts 
are criticized from the point of view 
of cognitive theory. 

Motivation is not merely arousal, or 
activation, but a process that steers and 
directs activity. The problems of regula- 
tion are related to perceptual processes 
more clearly than was earlier apparent. 
Motives are enormously modifiable by 
learning and perceived field conditions. 
Only a fraction of the representational 
processes, however, put the individual 
under pressure to exhibit goal-directed 
activity. Most goal-directed activity is 
learned on the basis of emotion. 

Emotion, for Leeper, is the sum total 
of affective processes considered in their 


adaptive, integrative, aspect. This view 
is quite similar to that of Magda B. 
Arnold which, however, Leeper does 
not mention. Emotional motivation orig- 
inates in perceived situations rather 
than from organic states. In sexual be- 
havior, fear, and other emotional activ- 
ities, both the perceived situation and 
the organic state motivate behavior. 

Leepers chapter presents a wealth 
of detail and many suggestive ideas 
which deserve careful study by serious 
students of psychology. 


The Coming of Age 
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RorrER 
Reviewed by RicHampD Jessor 


Richard essor, who reviews chap- 
ters 8-12 of Volume 5, is Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Colo- 
rado. He is currently finishing a book 
reporting five years of cross-cultural 
research on social and personality fac- 
tors in deviant behavior. He will be 
spending next year with the Harvard- 
Florence Project in Firenze, Italy; 
this is a cross-cultural longitudinal 
study of adolescents in some Italian 
cities plus Boston. 


Te changing character of the field 
of personality and of its work-a- 
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day sister, clinical psychology, are un- 
mistakably evident in these five chap- 
ters. The reader of this set of essays 
can hardly fail to be impressed by the 
fact that the study of  persons— 
whether in research, in theory, or in 
clinical practice—has arrived at a new 
level of maturity. The maturity is 
marked by the sophistication with 
which crucial foundation problems 
are addressed, by the willingness to 
question—and even to repudiate—the 
adventitious beginnings and the op- 
portunistic wanderings of earlier work 
in the field, and, perhaps most im- 
portant, by an emerging consensus 
about what must be involved in the 
proper study of man. 

Sanford’s chapter, remarkable for 
its scholarship, provides an overview of 
the entire field of personality. His 
comprehensive and penetrating essay 
orders the wide range of empirical 
and theoretical developments of the 
last few decades in terms of a small 
number of basic issues—the nature of 
the elements of personality, the na- 
ture of their organization, and the 
nature of the boundaries between per- 
sonality and other phenomena. In the 
perspective yielded by such an an- 
alysis, certain significant trends in con- 
temporary personality theory are re- 
vealed. The most salient of these is the 
marked increase in the importance of 
both cognitive and social variables and 
processes in current formulations of the 
person. Earlier models derived from bi- 
ology, from animals, or from infants 
have begun to give way to a model of 
man which emphasizes higher mental 
processes, the relatively unique human 
possession of language, the possibili- 
ties for conscious and rational action, 
the centrality of subjective experience, 
especially of the self, and the impor- 
tance for personality of the sociocul- 
tural matrix in which human beings 
develop and function. This simultan- 
eous ‘encephalization’ and 'externali- 
zation' of personality is clearly reflected 
in the wide currency of personality 
concepts such as expectation, value, 
belief, ideology, cognitive style, and 
self-concept; and in the concern of 
personality theorists for differentiat- 
ing the sociocultural situation with 
concepts relevant to the person—roles, 


norms, interpersonal systems, behavior 
settings. 


(ass discussion of the problem of 
consistency in personality—its extent, 
importance, and origins—provides a 
valuable supplement to some considera- 
tions only touched upon in Sanford's 
chapter; the two together should be 
required reading in any graduate 
course in personality theory. His 
analytic treatment of the ancient gen- 
erality-specificity controversy shows the 
complexity inherent in the search for 
personality — consistency—across situa- 
tions; through time and development; 
among different sources of data. In 
reviewing a variety of studies relevant 
to these considerations, Child con- 
cludes that the characteristically non- 
theoretical nature of inquiry thus far 
has been of limited value. Urging 
greater reliance upon theory, he points 
out that * . a theory about mul- 
tiple influences on a behavioral tend- 
ency may reveal consistencies which 
a common-sense approach of looking 
for apparent similarities might miss 
altogether.” 

In considering some of the rela- 
tions of personality to anthropology 
and sociology, Child's major point, one 
which psychologists would do well to 
take seriously, is that analysis of cul- 
ture or of social structure can call at- 
tention to kinds of variation which may 
be significantly reflected in individual 
personalities. Further, a significant cri- 
terion of the importance of any per- 
sonality attribute may lie in its ability 
to reflect sociocultural variation. Henry 
Murray, in his chapter setting forth 
his own theory of personality in Vol- 
ume 3 of the Koch series, comments 
that no theoretical system constructed 
on the psychological level will be ade- 
quate until it has been intermeshed 
with a cultural-sociological system. The 
achievement of such an objective— 
systematic coordination between social 
and personality formulations—surely 
depends on sensitivity to Child's argu- 
ment. 


Mass chapter, besides its broad 
coverage of issues in research on social 
relationships (it is a miniature hand- 
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book in this area), illustrates very 
clearly the culmination of trends de- 
scribed in the preceding chapters by 
Sanford and Child. The emphasis 
placed by those authors on cognitive 
and social dimensions in personality 
reappears here in the attention Miller 
gives to the concept of identity, a term. 
that lies uniquely at the intersection 
of social definition and cognitive self- 
experience. Thus far, the power of such 
a concept has not impressed behav- 
iorally-oriented personality theorists, 
and it is true that some of the most 
compelling support for such a notion 
has come from non-empirical sources, 
such as the marvelously perceptive 
essays of Erving Goffman. Neverthe- 
less, Miller’s discussion and his ap- 
praisal of the literature provide con- 
vincing support for the centrality of 
the concept of identity in the per- 
sonality theory of the future. As he 
points out, identity is recognized uni- 
versally, is a highly prized object, and 
is so basic to social relationships that 
it must be taken into account. Miller, 
incidentally, makes a significant con- 
tribution in this direction with his con- 
cept of sub-identity. 


So somewhat apart from 
these three chapters in substantive 
focus are the two scholarly essays in 
the area of clinical psychology by Rod- 
nick and by Rotter. Rodnick’s essay 
uses the area of research in psycho- 
pathology—primarily his own work on 
deficit behavior in schizophrenia—as a 
vehicle for assessing the relations and 
functional interdependence between 
clinical psychology and  general-ex- 
perimental psychology. His criticisms 
of the present insufficiency of general 
psychology as a foundation discipline 
underlying clinical psychology— “.. . 
conceptualizations based on research in 
general psychology are frequently in- 
adequate for investigating extreme 
deviations of behavioral adjustment”; 
“|, . psychopathology’s research base 
derived from general psychology has 
been extremely limited in both amount 
and significance"—may be taken as a 
call for a general psychology more 
faithful to the complexities of human 
behavior. Referring to the all-embrac- 
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ing theoretical structures and general 
laws sought during the preceding dec- 
ades by general-experimental psycho- 
logists, Sanford earlier made a similar 
point: “ - all such schemes and 
most such general laws have fallen to 
pieces as soon as they were confronted 
with the realities of human life . . ." 

Rotters essay documents the devel- 
oping maturity of clinical psychology 
by tracing historically the changes 
which have occurred in such areas as 
the measurement of intelligence, per- 
sonality diagnosis, and psychotherapy. 
It can be seen from this survey that 
clinical psychology has increasingly 
freed itself of its origins in psychiatry 
and psychoanalysis and of the influ- 
ences of disease entity models in- psy- 
chopathology. Alternative frameworks 
—interpreting the test situation as an 
instance of complex, social behavior 
and construing psychopathology as 
residing in disturbed interpersonal 
relations—are becoming ascendant. Rot- 
ters thoughtful review of methodo- 
logical and theoretical developments 
in the field of testing and therapy 
presents à valuable perspective on 
the current state of the field. Interest- 
ingly, we see again the concern with 
social and cognitive attributes in re- 
cent approaches to both diagnosis and 
treatment. The major shortcoming, 
as Rotter consistently emphasizes. and 
illustrates, remains the relative absence 
of systematic theory underlying clini- 
cal practice. 

In his Introduction to Study II, 
Koch remarks that the emerging shape 
of a science is the emerging shape of 
what committed men at the frontiers 
of their field do and of what they 
see. If this is the case, then there are 
fairly clear auguries to be discerned 
in the set of chapters under review. 
The five authors, although beginning 
from separate vantage points and 
addressing different tasks, nevertheless 
converge to a surprising degree in their 
appraisal of the current psychological 
scene. Their agreement would seem 
to lie especially in their similar in- 
timations of a new man in contem- 
porary psychology. 
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From Chipmunks 
to Bulldozers to What? 


Reviewed by Wit.tiAM K. Estes 


William Estes, the brave man who 
reviews Volume 5 in its entirety, is 
well known to CP readers. After a 
Minnesota PhD he taught at Indiana 
University and since 1962 has held forth 
at Stanford University. 


j No SCIENCES, as we know them, are 
largely the result of an evolutionary 
process of haphazard variation and nat- 
ural selection. The variation is contin- 
ually being produced by the uncoordi- 
nated efforts of innumerable individual 
investigators, the selection by communi- 
cation of results and critical appraisal 
by peers or posterity. An inevitable 
characteristic of this process is that 
whenever one surveys the state of any 
particular field of science one finds it, 
from the standpoint of organization and 
elegance, nothing less than a sorry 
mess. Numerous locally grounded theo- 
ries, entirely distinct neither from one 
another nor from the noisy background, 
vie for attention. Disciplines form along 
quite irrational lines and persevere 
long after interdisciplinary boundaries, 
originally useful guidelines, have hard- 
ened into blockades. 

But all this is history. Everyone knows 
that the era of individualism in science, 
as elsewhere, is about over. From many 
busy little sciences, nibbling away at 
nature like so many chipmunks, we 
have graduated to big organized science, 
proceeding more like a bulldozer under 
full power. With the old fashioned, 
individual investigator all but an ana- 
chronism in a new world of institutes, 
research teams, and crash programs, 
have the sciences finally begun to ap- 
proach the limits of self improvement? 
By no means. For so far all these great 
advances have come about in a sense 
by accident. The next step upward is 
clearly to bring new techniques of 
science and management to bear upon 
science itself so that further improve- 
ments will represent not simply happy 


accidents but rather the unfolding of a 
master plan. 

The otherwise incomprehensible vol- 
ume here under review represents the 
fifth stage in the unfolding of the 
American Psychological Association's 
first major project directed toward or- 
ganized self improvement. The numer- 
ous individuals taking part in “Project 
A” are studying their own specialties: 
appraising the empirical foundations; 
determining how much theory is needed 
and what kind, how much formaliza- 
tion, how much quantification; deciding 
what level of measurement is possi- 
ble and appropriate. They are examin- 
ing the inter-relations of their own 
disciplines with others, determining 
whether existing boundaries and inter- 
relationships are those which ought to 
obtain. In innumerable ways they are 
preparing us, already accustomed to 
planned economy, planned health, plan- 
ned parenthood, planned annihilation, 
to welcome and implement planned 
science. The theories and facts of psy- 
chology having been put in order in 
earlier phases of the study, and its 
position among the social and bioloyical 
sciences charted in the one just preced- 


ing, a fair and rational reapportionment 
of our scientific energies now awaits 
only the clearing up of some old bound- 


ary disputes within psychology and the 
smoothing of communication channels 
between psychology and its proper areas 
of application. 


ae a bit of psychology our- 
selves, we can fairly well anticipate the 
outcome to be expected when imple- 
mentation of the master plan is turned 
over to individuals who have grown up 
under the system now to be superseded. 
Each participant in turn recasts and 
redefines his aspect of the over-all task 
until it takes on the guise of some 
problem that he knows how to deal 
with, then proceeds skillfully to solve 
it. 


For example, given that Ernest R. 
Hilgard was (all but inevitably) as- 
signed the analysis of interactions be- 
tween motivation and learning, would 
we not expect a judicious review of the 
numerous alternative approaches, with 
some emphasis on the possibilities of 
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supplementing Hullian-type drive the- 
ory by contributions from personality 
psychology and psychoanalysis? Or that 
Daniel Berlyne, assigned the same area, 
would deliver a single minded and 
strenuous attempt at recasting the same 
material in terms of exploratory drives, 
curiousity, and arousal? Or that Daniel 
Miller would tie together the first or- 
ganized review of the newly burgeoning 
literature on psychological studies of 
social relationships? Similarly, we could 
confidently depend on Nevitt Sanford 
for a sympathetic exposition of the 
holistic approach to personality, with, 
of course, a few stones scattered in the 
direction of the laboratory psychologists 
whom he fancies to be just outside 
the door picketing for rigorous experi- 
mental methods. And on Irvin Child 
for a crisp elucidation of personality in 
terms of specific kinds of behavioral 
consistencies. 

But why did this study not end up 
merely as an ill-organized collection of 
handbook articles? The credit must 
surely go largely to the editor. The 
unique flavor that will differentiate this 
from similar studies by other disciplines 
derives from the fact that every facet 
of organization, every volume, every 
article of the study bears the impress 
of the remarkable individual who un- 
dertook the editorship. 

With no intent to underrate the con- 
tributions of the very competent steer- 
ing committee, which, I surmise, may 
have served somewhat the function of 
a gyroscope, I find myself more espe- 
cially awed by the combination of ebul- 
lience, erudition, urbanity, and dogma- 
tism which enabled Sigmund Koch to 
goad representatives of every facet and 
fringe of psychology into the unaccus- 
tomed exercise of thinking seriously 
about their philosophies, their aims, 
their methods, their actual and desir- 
able interactions with other disciplines, 
and to extract from the massive record 
of all this scientio-therapy support for 
his conception of a new rationalism in 
psychology. 

A Leitmotif running through Koch’s 
series of introductions to the successive 
volumes of the study is the re-echoing 
death knell of “the age of theories” in 
psychology. The demise which he an- 
nounces so hopefully (and with such 


good cheer) is that, not of theories in 
general, but of theories which have 
grown up without adequate planning. 
His attitude toward these seems much 
like that of an architect toward houses 
built by do-it-yourself ^ enthusiasts. 
Learning theories have been especially 
singled out for early extinction, evident- 
ly because of their annoying success in 
their own arbitrarily circumscribed 
spheres. In the introduction to the pre- 
sent volume, not only is learning theory 
passé, but learning itself is on the way 
out as a central concept in psychology, 
perception taking its place as "the 
‘basic’ field of psychological interest and 
the foundation field of its (psychology's) 
conceptualizations." 


IN. LESS than five chapters in the 
present volume are devoted to the in- 
terface between perception and learn- 
ing, but the outcome of this massive 
barrage of analytic talent evidently de- 
pends somewhat on the vantage point 
of the observer. The editor finds only 
evidence that perception has all but 
supplanted learning at the heart of 
theoretical psychology. To the naive 
reader this situation may appear rather 
different. Schoenfeld and Cumming, far 
from admitting perception as a basic 
concept in psychology, mince no words 
in explicating their view that perceptual 
phenomena can be analyzed in terms of 
stimulus response and reinforcement, 
and further that when the analysis is 
completed there will be no residue 
amenable to scientific attack at all. 
Middle-of-the-roaders will, perhaps, be 
happiest with the contribution of Post- 
man, whose superlative command of the 
literature will make his chapter a valu- 
able reference even for those not much 
concerned with theoretical controvers- 
ies, Postman sees the studies of learning 
and perception as pretty much parallel 
and independent branches of inquiry 
with few signs of rapprochement devel- 
oping in spite of the continual clamor 
for unification. Although not pressed 
insistently, Postman's view appears to 
be that association theory provides the 
best base for developing "bridging laws" 
between learning and perception and 
that one of the main impediments to 
satisfactory progress in this direction is 
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the recurrent intrusion of phenomeno- 
logical biases on the part of those who 
work from the other side. 

The curious disparity between this 
reviewers and the editors perception 
of trends emerging from the study con- 
tinues through Lawrence's chapter on 
“The nature of a stimulus.” Lawrence 
addresses himself to some of the prob- 
lems common to investigations of per- 
ception and learning which have to do 
with the influence of set, instructions, 
attitude, and the like. In the author's 
own terms, “the present attempt at 
reconciliation employs concepts derived 
primarily from learning theory” (p. 
180). The new approach developed in 
this chapter involves treating much in- 
strumental and verbal learning as a 
two-stage process, the first stage being 
the establishment of “coding responses” 
to stimuli and the second stage the 
formation of associations between cod- 
ing response and overt behaviors. 

On the other side of center (whether 
right or left is hard to say) still another 
treatment of behavior and perception is 
organized around Guttman’s review of 
his extensive and impressive series of 
studies of stimulus generalization. In 
the initial stages of that investigation 
Guttman and his collaborator Kalish 
were considerably influenced by the 
theoretical model of stimulus generali- 
zation put forward by Hull and Spence. 
But when results of new experimental 
analyses failed to confirm the theory 
in all respects, Guttman chose not to 
complete the normal feedback loop by 
revising and extending the model but 
rather joined his colleague Koch in 
rejecting not only Hulls theory but 
learning theory in general. Seeking real 
bedrock for his thinking, Guttman pro- 
ceeds through rather tortured self ana- 
lysis to penetrate the theoretical founda- 
tions of both learning and perception. 
He arrives in due course at the ancient 
problems of psychophysical dualism 
and, the tools for dealing with these 
problems having been improved little 
over the last several hundred years, 
leaves them in much the same state 
as did Berkeley and Hume. In the 
course of his troubled journey, Gutt- 
man pauses for a brief digression on 
the virtues of psychoanalysis, which he 
sees as presupposing the main concepts 
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of learning theory and accomplishing 
far more with them. He ends finally on 
a note of hope that problems of be- 
havior which prove beyond the reach 
of bare empiricism but not quite of 
sufficient complexity to fall within the 
domain of psychoanalysis will in time 
be elucidated by advances in sensory 
psychophysiology. 


T DEMOTION of learning as a pri- 
mary frame of reference for psychologi- 
cal theory finally receives some docu- 
mentation in Leeper’s chapter on 
“Learning, perception, motivation, and 
personality." Leeper's principal point 
appears to be, not that learning is less 
important than has been thought, but 
rather that its definition should by no 
means be limited to changes in stimu- 
lus response relationships. The study of 
learning should be accompanied, per- 
haps in some cases anticipated, by 
detailed analyses of relatively complex 
behavioral organizations such as repre- 
sentational and perceptual processes. 
Laws of learning should deal with the 
development of these processes and with 
their changes over time as well as with 
the formation of simple habits. Leeper 
emphasizes especially the values of taking 
into account a broad base of biological 
knowledge in the formulation of psy- 
chological theory, but at the same time 
avoiding grandiose generalizations not 
securely based on observational data. I 
think Leeper tends to sell short the con- 
tributions of “miniature models.” But 
these foot soldiers of theory construc- 
tion are well used to making their way 
with little cheering from the sidelines. 
On the whole, Leeper’s extremely 
thoughtful chapter, concluding with 
consideration of the possibilities of ap- 
proaching the psychology of personality 
via principles of learning, motivation, 
and perception, could have been the 
concluding chapter of a relatively co- 
herent and well rounded book. 


Bo such a book could not be, for it 
would be unthinkable to leave out of 
account relations between the academic 
and the applied fields of psychology. 
The two points of contact between psy- 
chology and practical affairs selected for 
analysis, the clinic and the field of hu- 


man engineering, are handled with 
similar competence by two pairs of sen- 
ior investigators, Rodnick and Rotter 
on the one hand, and Taylor and Fitts 
on the other, but rather disparate pic- 
tures of the relation between science 
and art emerge in the two instances. 
One gains the impression from the ar- 
ticles of Rodnick and Rotter, as well 
as those of other critical reviewers of 
the field in Annual Reviews of Psychol- 
ogy and elsewhere, that it is somewhat 
misleading to speak of psychology being 
applied in the clinic. The clinical psv- 
chologist rarely applies psychology in 
any literal sense; rather psychology is 
useful background for the study of as- 
pects of psychiatry and psychoanalysis 
which are the basis for most of his direct 
contributions to the therapeutic enter- 
prise. This reader gains the impression 
also that the traditional emphasis on 
personality theory, projective testing, 
and the like in training of clinical psy- 
chologists is proving less than satisfac- 
tory. Both authors emph: 
for more rigorous training of clinical 
psychologists with increased emphasis 
on such basic psychological disciplines 
as learning and perceptual theory on the 
one hand and more thorough research 
training in various aspects of psycho- 
pathology on the other. 


size the need 


By contrast, the rapidly expanding 
field of human engineering offers al- 
most unlimited opportunities for re- 
latively direct application of facts and 
principles of experimental psychology, 
especially those arising in the areas of 
learning and receptor processes. Clearly 
a fruitful feedback relationship is de- 
veloping in this instance between the 
more basic and more applied branches 
of the discipline as attested, for exam- 
ple, by the ready assimilation into 
current psychological theorizing of con- 
cepts arising from the engineer’s con- 
ception of man as an information 
processing system. 

Having granted the excellence of 
the several individual contributions, pos- 
sibly one may without ingratitude be- 
tray a lingering doubt as to whether 
the whole of this study is quite equal to 
the sum of its parts. But, perhaps this 
demurrer should not be taken too ser- 
iously. Some pangs of regret must be 
expected on the part of those who had 
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fancied the role of explorers of new 
frontiers, but find themselves instead 
mere loops or links in a system which 


is to be guided onward and upward 
by “a pool of expert, specialized minds” 
(p. 4). 
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of Business Administration at Har- 
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widely in the field of social psychol- 
ogy and is co-author with De Sola 
Pool and Dexter of American Business 
and Public Policy, the Politics of For- 
eign Trade, reviewed. elsewhere in this 
issue. 


AMBERT, the author of one of the 
| Ase reviewed here, uses the 


technique of content analysis to decipher 
what some social psychologists have 
been up to. In turn, it might have been 
appropriate for me to use the tools of 
structural linguistics, 4 la Lounsbury, 
to discover what these five chapters 
have in common. I suspect even the 
most rigorous analysis would reveal 
only that they are all excellently done 
and all related to social psychology in 
a broadly defined way. Only the latter 
would be regarded as a defining at- 
tribute, but we are nevertheless grateful 
for the quality. In any event, almost 
every social psychologist, and most 
other psychologists, will profit by read- 
ing these essays but he will learn quite 
different things from each. 

The essays of Osgood and Louns- 
bury have the most in common and 
in fact are neatly complementary. Os- 
good, in his usual lucid style, reviews 
the work that has been done in psy- 
cholinguistics; and Lounsbury, in an 
equally clear manner, tells what the 
linguists have been doing. It is re- 
freshing to have him tell us that those 
things that interest us are not what 
are of interest to the linguist. Thus the 
“expressive” aspects of language is 
“the one of most traditional interest 
to psychologists. It is, incidentally, the 
one of least traditional interest to lin- 
guists.” 

I do not believe that Lounsbury’s 
essay is superior to a number of other 
introductory expositions of linguistics 
available to psychologists (for example, 
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Roger Brown’s appendix in Bruner, 
Goodnow, and Austin: A Study of 
Thinking). However, it can be heartily 
recommended for the reader who wants 
to get the linguist’s own view of his 
discipline in a quite brief form (26 
pages). Even the psychologist who has 
covered this ground will have his ap- 
petite whetted again by the promise 
of what the tools of the linguist may 
yet offer in traditional areas of psy- 
chology. For example, it is clear that 
we have not begun to explore the po- 
tential of the linguist’s techniques of 
identifying categories and the attri- 
butes of things that belong to those 
categories. This offers rich possibili- 
ties in the study of attitudes, dealt with 
in Campbell's essay. 

Osgood's chapter is a more con- 
siderable contribution. In addition to 
telling us what psycholinguistics is, Os- 
good does a broad review of the sub- 
stantive work in the field, integrating 
this review into a neatly systematic 
framework of argument. Osgood refers 
to this chapter as "very sketehy and 
certainly insufficient.” This is the 
only point of substance on which he 
and I disagree. It is a highly intelli- 
gent presentation of the state of the 
art up to 1960. Unfortunately, Osgood’s 
coverage, as well as that of the other 
authors, is hampered by the lag in 
publication (and I am ashamed to 
say, reviewing! ). 


Was Lounsbury and Osgood 
gave an overview of their fields, the 
other authors, especially Campbell and 
Lambert, attempt more novel under- 
takings. 

Campbell’s essay breaks into two 
separate but related pieces. The first 
portion is devoted to considering social 
attitudes as one among a number of 
“acquired dispositions" and exploring 
the possibility of reconciling the dif- 
ferences in terminology that charac- 
terize behavioristic and phenomeno- 
logical approaches. He does a very dili- 
gent job of identifying the conceptual 
congruence of varying schools of psy- 
chology and locating convergent em- 
pirical findings. Campbell is sensitive 
to the fact that the type of problem 
to which the particular psychologist 
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addresses himself leads him to deal 
with certain types of data and these 
data predispose him to adopt certain 
types of concepts. Thus, learning theo- 
rists are concerned with dispositions 
to act while many other psychologists 
are concerned with how man views the 
world. Therefore, “The concept of 
social attitude is judged to be a useful 
acquired dispositional construct for 
social psychology just because it con- 
notes both a predisposition to respond 
and a predisposition to view the world 
in a given way." 

This is a reasonable conclusion at 
which to arrive. It is my impression 
that he could have come to it more 
rapidly and cleanly if he had not 
addressed himself so vigorously to the 
task of reconciling the apparent dis- 
parities between so many points of 
view along the road to this conclu- 
sion. 

Having decided that social attitudes 
are highly useful constructs, he then 
undertakes the job of reviewing some 
of the established problems associated 
with the study of social attitudes 
"and other acquired behavioral dis- 
positions." In a relatively few pages, 
for example, he covers neatly and 
freshly the topic of attitude measure- 
ment, This passage is probably superior 
to the usually more technically oriented 
treatments of the topic because of the 
breadth of the frame of reference, and 
Campbell's concentration on the logic 
of the inferences one may make from 
various types of observation. 

One of his most illuminating passages 
is the discussion of the age-old contro- 
versy over consistency and inconsis- 
tency of attitudes and the imperfect 
correlation of attitudes with behavior. 
Introducing surprisingly clearcut data, 
he demonstrates that what appear to 
be inconsistencies are better interpreted 
as a hierarchy of responses represent- 
ing the surmounting of increasingly 
difficult hurdles to action. Thus, it is 
not inconsistent for an innkeeper to 
have written La Piere, in that classic 
study, that he would not accept 
Oriental guests but to acquiesce when 
confronted with an actual Oriental in 
the company of a respectable Occiden- 
tal couple. 


At this point his analysis is marred 
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by the prevailing ambivalence that 
psychologists have toward verbal behav- 
ior. Generally, we regard verbal be- 
havior as less "hard" data than be- 
havior which a psychologist observes 
with his eyes and instruments. Simul- 
taneously, we harbor the notion that 
eventually a physiological substratum 
will be found that will be isomorphic 
with each of our constructs. This in- 
terferes with our thinking of constructs 
as though they actually are constructs. 
With respect to the study of attitudes 
it prevents a clear delineation between 
the verbal behavior and the attitudes 
which are inferred from it. Specifically, 
Campbell treats overt behavior as 
higher on the hierarchy of response 
difficulty than “verbal report on own 
response tendency.” This position ig- 
nores the fact that verbal reports are 
behavior and in some contexts the 
forces against expression of an attitude 
are greater than the forces against act- 
ing in consonance with it. Thus, in the 
South there have been many situations 
in which a white could treat a Negro 
with equality with greater freedom than 
he could voice the principle behind the 
action. 

I would not dwell on this point at 
such length if it did not represent such 
a central difficulty for social psychol- 


ogy. 


ds PROBLEM carries over to the last 
two essays by Sherif and by Lambert. 
Taken literally, Sherif lays out a model 
within which he proposes that social 
psychologists should work and Lambert 
says that there is a systematic bias 
against their doing it. 

Sherifs is a long articulate essay 
with the primary message that the so- 
cialization and behavior of man be 
studied in a social context. As is his 
wont, he extends consideration of the 
social context to the inclusion of com- 
parative data from other cultures. Lam- 
bert, on the other hand, studies the 
verbal behavior of social psychologists. 
He uses as his sample of such behavior 
articles published in the Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology in the 
years 1952 and 1960. It is instructive 
to note, in the light of Sherif's essay, 
that Lambert says: 


“The problem is that, to some sociol- 
ogists, the very use of a term like social 
behavior (or particularly role behavior) 
presupposes an adequate analysis of a 
social system into a scheme in which 
the particular social behavior or role be- 
havior can be placed... 

"Unfortunately, although social psy- 
chologists sometimes give lip service to 
this ideal and do usually try to give 
some description of the social setting 
used, they do not systematically give 
these social-structural considerations the 
primary consideration which some so- 
cial scientists would argue is required." 


Given Lambert's legitimate objective © 


of wanting to know what social psy- 
chologists do, and assuming that he has 
a finite life span, I cannot quarrel with 
his decision to do a content analysis of 
the Journal of Abnormal and Social 


Psychology. As a matter of fact, it is a 
very instructive exercise. It seems evi- 
dent that these activities look quite dif- 


ferent than they might if he had given 
equal weight to the Public Opinion 
Quarterly, which covers much work 
that would fall under the label of so- 
cial psychology (and which is mot ab- 
stracted in Psychological Abstracts). 
Therefore, one wonders whether he is 
dealing more with the spontaneous ver- 
bal behavior of psychologists or with 
the attitudes of editors. The printed 
verbal behavior of social psychologists 
should be considered in context, and 
the context is a maze with reinforce- 
ment schedules designed by editors. 
Reluctantly, I do not know whether 
even the trends which Lambert traces 
between 1952 and 1960 reflect changes 
in social psychology or changes in edi- 
torial policy. 

The mode of analysis, however, is 
interesting, and, being the broad-gauged 
psychologist that he is, Lambert's in- 
terpretations make this more than a de- 
scription of what appeared in a single 
journal in two separate years divided 
by an eight-year interval. His discussion 
of the modes of inference employed by 
social psychologists, for example, would 
be worth the price of admission even 
if one were completely uninterested in 
the distribution of these practices, as 
Lambert is in this context. 

Campbell strives manfully for con- 
vergence in one area of social psychol- 
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ogy. Do these five essays taken together 
give promise of over-all convergence? 
Presumably “convergence” would mean 
that social psychologists were generat- 
ing the data to fill in the broad societal 
scheme within which Sherif works. 
This should also mean that laboratory 
studies were being duplicated in the 
natural settings for which they presum- 
ably had implications. Lambert records 
an increase from 11% to 41% between 
1952 and 1960 in the proportion of 
studies reported in the Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology which 
were done in a “naturalistic” or “real- 
i situation. If we may assume that 
this does not reflect a change in edi- 
torial policy, perhaps convergence is oc- 
curring. 


is 
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5-8 and chapter 10 of Volume 6. He 
received his PhD in anthropology from 
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He is author-editor of Social Structure 
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thor of The Transition from Childhood 
to Adolescence: Cross Cultural Studies 
of Initiation Ceremonies, Legal Sys- 
tems, and Incest Taboos. 


I T has certainly been gratifying to psy- 
chologists that anthropologists, sociol- 
ogists, and other social scientists have 
repeatedly turned to psychology for con- 
ceptual tools in the solution of many 
problems. Correlatively, the term “in- 
terdisciplinary” became a hallmark of 
respectability and the royal road to 
grants and fellowships. And, as in all 
sophisticated relationships, there have 
been periodic stocktakings of these liai- 
sons. 

In the present volume there is one 
such stocktaking, and it is an important 
one because, with the exception of 
Inkeles, both clients and counselors 
seem tired; 'twas not always so. (The 
Spindlers refer to this weariness explic- 
itly.) As a matter of fact, estrange- 
ments seem to be arising, together with 
some restive hints of a desire for a re- 
versal in role relationships. However, 
it is an accurate reflection of traditional 
interdisciplinary polyandry that there 
are four articles by anthropologists (of 
which I review three), one by a sociolo- 
gist, and one by a political scientist. 
In one way or another, all are con- 
cerned with finding points of articula- 
tion between psychology and their re- 
spective disciplines. 


B. ALEX ÍINKELES, in his paper on 
*Sociology and Psychology," this comes 
at the juncture at which personality and 
society coincide as systems. Specifically, 
he suggests that "the study of social 
systems can often be made much more 
incisive if one element in the analysis is 
a psychological theory, that is, a theory 
of the person as a system" (p. 320). 
Through a re-examination of Durk- 
heim's Suicide and Shaw's Delinquency 
Areas, Inkeles attempts empirical dem- 
onstrations of the tenet that sociological 
analysis suffers by the exclusion of a 
“general theory of personality.” While 
I agree with the tenet, though with res- 
ervation, his cited examples are less 
than convincing. If Durkheim's analysis 
of suicide suffered, it was from a lack of 
adequate data, not from a lack of psy- 
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chological theory. In his analysis of 
delinquency, Inkeles argues that the 
“general theory of personality" which 
he proposes for sociology "leads us to 

assume that delinquency reflects inade- 

quate superego development as well as 

hostility to authority and general physi- 

cal aggressiveness and destructiveness" 

(p. 340). While this hypothesis can be 

challenged on many grounds, his analy- 

sis of Shaw's Delinquency Areas does 

not support his hypothesis; a more con- 

vincing re-analysis of Shaw's data could 

be carried out by means of cohort anal- 

ysis rather than by a general theory 

of personality. Also, Inkeles might have ` 
succeeded more in his argument had he 

applied his hypothesis to normative, 

rather than deviant, behavior. 


E David French, in his paper on 
“The Relationship of Anthropology to 
Studies in Perception and Cognition,” 
the point of articulation between the 
two disciplines is in a mutual aware- 
ness of the differences between “emic” 
and “etic” analyses; this articulation, 
he suggests, would be greatly facilitated 
by the development of a meta-language, 
based on this dichotomy, and common 
to both disciplines. Substantively, this 
articulation would take place in con- 
nection with observations of “systematic 
regularities in culture and [of] the re- 
lationship between these regularities 
and behavioral regularities in the areas 
of perception and cognition” (p. 420). 
French’s paper is a model of scholarly 
breadth and parsimonious precision. 
But its scholarship underscores a prob- 
lem in interdisciplinary mateship which 
runs through all these papers. With all 
of them, but especially while reading 
French’s, I wondered how many psy- 
chologists really have any grasp of what 
French and other anthropologists mean 
by such phenomena as cultural regular- 
ities, the intellectual life of nonliterate 
peoples, culture change, or that certain 
differences are cultural in nature. How 
many psychologists (and sociologists, 
political economists) have 
ever read any ethnographies, to say 
nothing of the modern classics, e.g., 
Leach on Burma, Oliver on Siuai, 
Geertz on Indonesia (to cite a few), 
through which they might glean a hint 
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of some of anthropology’s conceptual 
problems and to which psychology 
might address itself? I think French 
evidences the fatigue I mentioned 
earlier in one of his concluding state- 
ments: “It seems probable that the 
most fruitful interdisciplinary relation- 
ships as far as anthropologists are con- 
cerned will be ones in which psychol- 
ogy stimulates anthropology to pay more 
attention to methodology” (p. 419). Do 
I read too much into this by noting 
an absence of reference to substance 
vis-à-vis method? 


Aes DIMENSION of this prob- 
lem is in Hallowell’s paper on behav- 
ioral evolution and in the Spindlers’ on 
psychocultural change, both of which 
are addressed to historical problems, but 
of different kinds. This is the problem 
that fewer and fewer psychologists are 
able any longer to get anthropologists 
to listen to them. Most psychologists 
have little comprehension of what an- 
thropologists have been up to in the 
last decade, viz., in the shifts from 
functional to comparative historical anal- 
yses, from concerns with overt culture 
pattern to underlying social organiza- 
tion, from a view of each culture as 
a closed system to a search for cause 
and historical regularity, etc. Of course, 
anthropologists share in the blame of 
not being very informative, but they 
cannot be full-time wooing missionar- 
ies; they have their own work to do. 

A. Irving Hallowell is among those 
most responsible for introducing mod- 
ern psychology into anthropology. His 
paper on “Personality, Culture, and 
Society in Behavioral Evolution” seeks 
a point of articulation between anthro- 
pology and psychology in the biologi- 
cal dimension of behavioral evolution, 
specifically, in the search for “new in- 
tegrations of determinants brought about 
by potentialities for behavioral adapta- 
tions that did not previously exist, for 
example, the consequences of bipedal 
locomotion, the adoption of new food 
habits, the use and manufacture of tools, 
the expansion of the brain, the effects of 
a new level of psychological integration 
in the later hominids, and the role of 
speech in the symbolic mediation and 
social relations” (p. 441). 
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Running through Hallowell’s paper, 
as well as “Psychology in Anthropology: 
Applications to Culture Change,” by 
George and Louise Spindler, is the ap- 
parently perplexing story of the infatua- 
tion of anthropology with psychoanaly- 
sis, and the subsequent disillusionment. 
As important element of this romance 
is overlooked in these papers, as else- 
where. Anthropology is basically an 
historical discipline. Psychoanalysis was 
the only psychology with a sense of his- 
tory, with an awareness that man (in- 
cluding his mind) has a history, and 
that he cannot be studied only syn- 
chronically. But the sense of history 
was not enough; Freud’s and Jung’s 
forays into history were slightly more 
than disastrous. (Attempts by Fromm 
and Erikson, and other disciples, to psy- 
choanalyze history were equally dis- 
illusioning to anthropology). Anthropol- 
ogists still seek, perhaps not consciously, 
a psychology with a sense of and re- 
spect for history, and in this regard 
all contemporary psychologies are lack- 
ing. 


A REVERSAL of the psychology-anthro- 
pology relationship is in order. At the 
moment, albeit with a few outstanding 
exceptions, there is little that is new or 
of interest in psychology for anthropolo- 
gists. But there is much in anthropology 
(and other disciplines) for psychology 
to tap. A good dose of anthropology 
would make psychology more alive and 
interesting, because the latter would find 
problems (and some solutions) in the 
human mind it never knew existed. But 
the beginning should be with a good 
introductory text or, better yet, an in- 
troductory course. As Robert E. Lane 
notes in his article on “Political Science 
and Psychology,” psychological empha- 
sis on “the intrapsychic structure and 
tensions which produced response pat- 
terns . . . is unsuitable . . . in a situation 
where the elements of the environment 
are often the most important features 
of the analysis” (p. 604). Anthropolo- 
gists will listen when psychologists have 
something to say to disciplines in which 
the elements of a very complex environ- 
ment are primary. Until then, the es- 
trangement and the weariness will 


grow. 


Toward 
Functional Coherence 


Political Science and Psychology, by 
Rosert E. LANE 


The Relationship between Psychol- 
ogy and Economics, by GEORGE 
KATONA 


Comments on the Relevance of Psy- 
chology to Economic Theory and 
Research, by James Tosin and 
F. TRENERY DoLBEaR, JR. 


Economics and Psychology, by Her- 
BERT A. SIMON 


Utility and Expectation in Economic 
Behavior, by KENNETH J. Arrow 


Reviewed by Joseen J. SPENGLER 


Joseph Spengler here reviews Chapters 
10-14 of Volume 6. He received his 
PhD in economics from Ohio State in 
1930. After teaching for four years at 
the University of Arizona he moved east 
to Duke University where he is Profes- 
sor of Economics and Director of the 
Graduate Studies in Economics. 


HIS VOLUME (a self-contained unit 

within the seven-volume review of 
psychology done under Dr. Koch’s lead- 
ership) deals with the relation of psy- 
chology to a number of the behavioral 
and social sciences. It includes, besides 
quite good indices, an appendix on the 
editor’s instructions to the authors of 
the several chapters. The present re- 
view deals with but 4 of the 14 chapters; 
one of these deals with political science 
and three with economics. 

In his chapter on political science 
and psychology Robert E. Lane re- 
views, as do authors of other chapters, 
a representative sample of the relevant 
literature. Sensible of the heterogeneity 
of political science and alert to the 
danger of abrupt revisionism, Lane seeks 
a degree of functional coherence in a 
process approach. He identifies six 
processes and distinguishes the inde- 
pendent, the dependent, and the crite- 
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rion variables present in each, hoping 
thereby to facilitate definition of re- 
search targets, disclosure of interrela- 
tionships among diverse processes, and 
subordination of structural analysis to 
process analysis. Of the branches of psy- 
chology, social and clinical are found 
most useful to the political scientist; 
the usefulness of “rat psychology” is 
greatly impaired by its neglect of sub- 
jective phenomena. 

Among the problem areas in which 
psychology offers materials and ideas 
of great use to political scientists, Lane 
includes the context of decision proc- 
esses, size of group, vehicles of influ- 
ence, levels of influence, and content of 
communication, Psychology may also 
illuminate the knowledge, attitudes and 
opinions, ideologies, and personality 
needs of the individuals and groups par- 
ticipating in political processes. 

A simple S-O-R paradigm provides 
a framework for psychopolitical study; 
here S represents the stimulus or institu- 
tional or social environment, O the 
decision-makers or deciders in political 
processes, and R, the decisions result- 
ing. R, though a dependent variable, 
of course affects S and O; whence meth- 
odological problems relating to feed- 
back, reinforcement, and responsibility 
may be dealt with. When collaborat- 
ing with psychologists the political 
scientist may contribute important ques- 
tions, information relating to laws and 
institutions and the history of processes, 
the situation surrounding the decision 
makers, and the rationality of the de- 
cision process. The psychologist, in turn, 
contributes information relating to the 
environment, to the "laws" of human 
behavior, and to techniques and meth- 
ods relating to human behavior. 


T cHAPTERS deal with relationships 
between psychology and economics. 
George Katona focuses attention upon 
non-economic factors which condition 
or shape economic responses to eco- 
nomic stimuli. He examines in partic- 
ular the roles of habitual behavior and 
of expectations (especially price expec- 
tations) and their formation, together 
with when and in what measure eco- 
nomic behavior is rational. Under the 
head of social psychology he examines 


the instability of attitudes and social 
learning and circumstances underlying 
group behavior. Under the head of mo- 
tivation he examines the multiplicity 
of motives that may or do underlie 
economic behavior, with the result 
that simple profit or utility maximiza- 
tion is found motivationally inadequate. 
The nature of saturation and the cir- 
cumstances which dissipate feelings of 
saturation are also examined. The sam- 
ple interview is described as the major 
methodological tool of economic psy- 
chology. 

In a comment upon Katona's chap- 
ter Tobin and Dolbear point to the 
limitations to which economic prefer- 
ence fields are subject, because of un- 
certainty, the collective or interdepend- 
ent nature of much decision-making, 
etc. They suggest that research-oriented 
surveys should concentrate upon strate- 
gic relationships between variables and 
that the more fundamental and per- 
manent psychological characteristics of 
respondents should be measured, along 
with their relation to economic behav- 
ior, since these characteristics rather 
than transitory attitudes determine eco- 
nomic behavior in the longer-run. 


So even more than Katona con- 
centrates upon consumer, entrepreneur- 
ial, and worker motivation as manifest in 
the area of descriptive microeconomics. 
He reports on the extent to which, in 
light of present study, a utility "scale" 
may be said to exist as well as on the 
implications of choice in conflict situa- 
tions, and concludes that much of the 
work on consumer demand “is independ- 
ent of the concept of utility." In this 
connection he identifies four areas of 
mutual interest to psychology and eco- 
nomics, namely, aspects of saving-spend- 
ing behavior and response to market- 
ing techniques, the implications of be- 
havior in conflict situations, and the as- 
sumptions of utility theory and the ex- 
istence of a cardinal utility function. 

Turning to the entrepreneur he re- 
views criticism of rational, profit-maxi- 
mizing behavioral assumptions, notes the 
need for better analysis of deviations 
from profit maximization, and points 
to the study of satisficing (as distin- 
guished from maximizing) behavior as 
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an area of inquiry of joint interest to 
economics and psychology. Psychology 
can contribute also to the economists 
understanding of the formation of busi- 
ness (as well as consumer) expecta- 
tions and decisions and (above all) it 
can help clarify the role of managers 
in larger modern firms and the premises 
and objectives underlying their deci- 
sion-making. It follows that psychology 
can play a larger role than it has in 
trade-cycle analysis, the study of re- 
source allocation, and inquiry into risk- 
taking behavior. 

Simon devotes less attention to labor 
motivation since there is considerable 
cooperation already in labor economics 
between psychologists and economists 
and since the central issue is quite simi- 
lar to that in consumer and entrepre- 
neurial behavioral analysis. Non-eco- 
nomic as well as economic motives not 
only are operative but can be made to 
vary in relative importance. While 
Simon notes the importance of psychol- 
ogy respecting union behavior he does 
not stress as he might implications of the 
rise of the ratio of white-collar to blue- 
collar workers. Here or elsewhere at- 
tention might have been given to the 
contribution of the so-called “learning 
effect” to output increase. 

In the absence of conditions requisite 
to perfect competition the classical as- 
sumptions of economic rationality 
break down and the potential contribu- 
tion of psychology becomes significant. 
Simon points to oligopoly where as in 
labor-management and domestic and 
international politics theories of power 
and bargaining are at least as explana- 
tory as economic theory. Of great mu- 
tual interest to the economist and the 
psychologist are cognitive considerations 
since the economic decisions are usually 
made in a very large maze and not in 
a small one to which classical economics 
is adapted. To cope with the many 
problems emerging, Simon redefines 
role as “a social prescription of some, 
but not all, of the premises that enter 
into an individual’s choice of behaviors” 
instead of as a “positionally prescribed 
set of behaviors”; then decision premises, 
data and data assessment, criteria, de- 
tailed computerized information proc- 
essing, etc., become operative. It then 
becomes of concern to the economist 
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and the psychologist alike to study the 
emergence and content of individual 
and organizational roles and the impli- 
cation of role theory for macroeconomic 
as well as microeconomic behavior; and 
communication between the disciplines 
is assisted by the much more realistic 
models of economics and related be- 
havior which result. 

Simon doubts “whether the existing 
disciplines constitute a satisfactory frame 
of reference for the sciences of man.” 


Ase concentrates upon the role of 
utility and expectation in economic 
behavior. In his discussion of choice 
under static conditions he finds the 
transitivity postulate well supported 
though not confirmed and points to 
the role of peer groups in shaping the 
choice of individuals. In his discussion 
of choice under dynamic conditions, Ar- 
row examines the role of futurity and 
expectations, the impact of uncertainty, 
and the extent to which the expected- 
utility hypothesis is analytically useful 
and empirically supported. Arrow finds 
that difference in approach and in def- 
inition of the problem accounts for 
much of the seeming difference between 
economists and psychologists regarding 
choice, 

On the matter of expectations Arrow 
notes that the relation of verbalized to 
real expectations requires better estab- 
lishment and that learning theory helps 
explain the process whereby expecta- 
tions are revised in line with observa- 
tions and are increasingly better adjusted 
to reality as well as accommodated to 
changes in cues regarding the future. His 
account of variable reward systems 
might be compared with some of B. F 
Skinner's findings on incentive systems. 
Arrow suggests the possibility of some 
convergence between learning theory, 
sequential analysis, and expectations 
formation. 

One's impression from the content 
and the direction of inquiry present in 
these four chapters is that there are 
many areas in which psychologists and 
economists or political scientists or both 
can engage in fruitful cooperative in- 
quiry and that more initiative on the 
part of psychologists is indicated. 
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Lobbying Behavior 


Raymond A. Bauer, Ithiel de Sola Pool, and Lewis Anthony Dexter 


American Business and Public Policy, the Politics of Foreign Trade. 
New York: Atherton Press, 1963, Pp. xxvii + 499. $8.95. 


Reviewed by Narman Maccosy 


The authors of this book received the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation Award 
for “the outstanding contribution to 
political science in 1963.” The first 
author, Raymond A. Bauer, is a social 
psychologist who is currently Professor 
of Behavioral Science at the Harvard 
Business School. One of the first prod- 
ucts of the interdisciplinary education 
venture of Harvard’s Department of 
Social Relations, he has faithfully ful- 
filled his thus prescribed role not only 
by undertaking research and writing 
tasks (see his review of part of Koch’s 
Volume 6 on page 199) that are inter- 
disciplinary in nature but also by join- 
ing forces with behavioral scientists 
from neighboring fields, in the present 
instance a political scientist and a sociol- 
ogist. Ithiel de Sola Pool, with a PhD 
from the University of Chicago, is a 
political scientist, but a very special 
one. He, too, as are both his co-authors 
and the reviewer, is really a student 
of communication, behaviorally studied. 
He is the director of the Program in 
International Communications at MIT, 
and this volume is one of that group’s 
reports. Lewis A. Dexter earned his 
PhD in sociology at Columbia Univer- 
sity, but acquired his vast knowledge 
of practical politics partly while re- 
search director for the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. Part V of this book 
on the Congressional process is a con- 
densation of his doctoral dissertation. 
The reviewer, Nathan Maccoby, learned 
his trade in communication research 
working with the late Carl Hovland in 
the Army during World War II. He 
served as Newsom Professor of Opinion 
Research and Professor and Chairman, 
Psychology Department, at Boston Uni- 
versity before moving to Stanford in 


1958. He is now Professor of Com- 
munication and senior staff member of 
the Institute for Communication Re- 
search, Stanford University. He is au- 
thor, among other things, of 
chapters in Student Response to Pro- 
grammed Instruction, edited by A. A. 
Lumsdaine. 


eight 


"P QursTION might well be raised 
as to why a book like this one 
is being reviewed in CP. From its title, 
the potential reader would judge that 
the volume deals with matters ceco- 
nomic and political rather than psycho- 
logical. In a sense this judgment would 
be a correct one. The book is concerned 
with the role of business in influencing 
American tariff policy—certainly a po- 
litico-economic matter. However, the 
approach of the authors is to study the 
problem behaviorally. Most especially 
they have examined the communication 
behavior of American businessmen, and 
they have done so with the methodo- 
logical tools of the behavioral scientists, 
and with the sophistication and insight 
of the political scientist, the economist, 
and of the contemporary historian. In 
addition, their intimate knowledge of 
practical politics clearly manifests it- 
self; particularly in the early chapters 
which describe the events in Congress, 
during the first Eisenhower administra- 
tion, relating to tariff legislation. Fas- 
cinating vignettes of behind-the-scenes 
activity keep appearing. Senator Malone 
was an arch foe of free trade. They 
say (page 68) “The ethos of a parlia- 
mentary body was lost on him . . . 
he saw the issue as a bipolar one." 
The result was that protectionism in 
1955 was a victim of Malone's own in- 
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transigeance. By voting against an 
amendment cutting reciprocal trade 
legislation from three years to two be- 
cause “even two minutes are too long,” 
he opened the door for a three-year 
renewal. Then there is one on the role 
of the White House in the legislative 
process. “In the previous week, the 
White House staff members had ap- 
proached the Democratic leadership 
agreeing to turn over both leadership 
and credit for success to the Demo- 
crats if they would pull the bill through. 
The Democratic answer gave two al- 
ternatives: either give them the serv- 
ices of one leading Republican behind 
whom they could fall in, or give them 
a guaranteed twenty-five Republican 
votes. The executive branch could 
promise neither” (p. 70). One more 
of a great many such. Later during 
the Kennedy administration a White 
House aide was assigned the task of 
bargaining with special interests. His 
strategy of special concessions was sub- 
tle. “It was to preserve the bill intact 
by concessions outside it. . . . Clearly, 
a proliferation of exceptions can make 
a farce of principle" (pp. 78 and 79). 


‘ka MAJOR OBJECTIVE of the authors, 
however, is not so much to present their 
readers with an interesting recent his- 
tory of tariff legislation as to describe 
the role of communication in the 
decision-making processes of big business- 
men. They point out that the self-in- 
terest hypothesis has dominated think- 
ing about policy decision-making of this 
type. Presumably importers and export- 
ers are for low tariffs, and manufactur- 
ers and marketers of products in which 
there is price competition from abroad 
are for high ones. Deviations from self- 
interest have typically been regarded as 
a kind of error. It is the contention of 
these writers that self-interest is only 
one of many factors that determine pol- 
icy position and that even when it does 
operate, it often does so in complex 
ways. It is precisely this “error” that 
they went about investigating. 

The authors employed essentially a 
survey research approach to study the 
decision-making processes of business- 
men on the tariff issue. The National 
Opinion Research Center of the Univer- 


sity of Chicago, an experienced survey 
organization with a nation-wide staff 
of interviewers available, conducted the 
major field survey. A national sample of 
1,000 companies with over 100 employ- 
ers was drawn deliberately weighted in 
favor of larger firms. Of these, high- 
ranking officers of 903 companies were 
interviewed. Firms were rated in terms 
of their economic interest vis-à-vis tariff 
policy by a panel of four economists. 
The two senior authors have had pub- 
lished a separate volume entitled Code 
Book and Data from a Study in At- 
titudes and Communications by The 
Free Press in 1960. 

A great many of the results of this 
survey are presented in part II of the 
present volume, and no attempt will be 
made here to summarize them. The 
tables and especially the figures report- 
ing the analyses of these data are espe- 
cially clearly presented. Perhaps, how- 
ever, one or two especially interesting 
findings should be noted. First of all in 
1954, at least, the largest proportion 
of top business executives of companies 
both large and small were clearly liberal 
traders; namely, low tariff men. This 
finding emerges from a whole series of 
tables and figures. It is evident that 
these attitudes represent a clear de- 
parture from those of earlier periods 
even though data available for these 
previous times are not strictly compa- 
rable, The authors point out that al- 
though several changes in self-interest 
—the increase in foreign trade, espe- 
cially among large companies, the com- 
plicated organization of manufacturers 
and marketing through subsidiaries 
abroad—were perhaps partly responsi- 
ble. Self-interest was not the only or 
even necessarily the principal cause of 
this position shift from protectionism. 
Certainly ideology changes are also in- 
volved. The fact that business was con- 
siderably better in 1954 than in 1939 
and that business executives, particu- 
larly of large firms, were much more 
internationally minded in the later pe- 
riod—their foreign travel for instance 
had greatly increased—constitute shifts 
in basic ideology that brought along 
changes in stands on tariff policy. 


T, a student of communication, the 
data on the executives’ use of various 
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communication sources, and on the pat- 
terns of communication from business 
leaders to legislators, constitute perhaps 
the most interesting sections of the 
volume. By tracing the sources of im- 
portant tariff policy news, the surveyors 
were able to show the relative depend- 
ence on various media of communica- 
tion, and, in the case of newspapers and 
magazines, which ones. During the last 
decade there has been a rash of com- 
munication studies of sources of influ- 
ence of behavior change in complex 
social settings. Some of these studies 
have come from communication schol- 
ars with a sociological or social psy- 
chological background, such as Elihu 
Katz and Paul Lazarsfeld as illustrated 
in their volume, Personal Influence. 
This study was concerned with influ- 
ence flow in several matters. Other 
studies have been done by rural sociolo- 
gists who are concerned with the adop- 
tion of new practices by farmers as 
typified by Everett Rogers in his re- 
cent book, The Diffusion of Innova- 
tion. Both traditions have been dealing 
with the same problem: namely, the 
communication patterns involved in 
social behavior change. One of the main 
findings from these studies is the rela- 
tive importance of interpersonal com- 
munication and the relative ineffective- 
ness of mass media alone to produce 
change. The present authors offer, data 
to support this generalization in trac- 
ing sources of influence on business 
executives for their adoption of stands 
on tariff policy. The authors in fact 
state that “Perhaps the most important 
thing we learned is that individual com- 
munications act on people more as 
triggers than as forces” (p. 466). 


JES is an interesting series of lec- 
tures on the workings of the Congress 
that constitutes the penultimate section 
of the volume. This is Dexter’s con- 
tribution and reflects his interest and 
involvement in practical political proc- 
esses. He, too, argues that even in the 
case of congressmen, communications 
from pressure groups do not change at- 
titudes. He feels that instead they change 
the saliency of a particular issue such 
that the congressman is more likely to 
make pronouncements in line with his 
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pre-existing attitudes. Dexter also argues 
that congressmen are relatively free men 
on issues, a position contrary to the 
one many students of government hold. 
Unfortunately, although the authors re- 
port that this study involved an inter- 
view survey of congressmen, no data 
are presented in this volume to sub- 
stantiate either of the above interesting 
generalizations. 

Perhaps, however, the most impor- 
tant contribution of this book is its at- 
tempt to reconcile two approaches to 
the study of the influence process in a 
real-life setting: (1) the model of the 
economic man whose motivation is self- 
interest, and (2) the model of the psy- 
chological man whose actions are deter- 
mined by stimulus patterns familiar to 
the psychologist. The authors finally 
adopt the position that these are not 
so much conflicting formulations as dif- 
ferences in points of view or descriptive 
concepts employed and that both models 
can be applied successfully. 

Finally, this reviewer wishes to point 
out to all of the many psychologists 
who are interested in how practical 
politics operate in determining major 
national policy that they will find this 
book both fascinating reading and re- 
warding of information. 


Premature Progress 


Cecil M. Drillien (Foreword by 
Richard W. B. Ellis) 


The Growth and Development of 
the Prematurely Born Infant. 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 
1964. Pp. xv + 376. $9.50. 


Reviewed by ALBERT J. SCHNEIDER 


The author, Cecil M. Drillien, has an 
MD from the University of Bristol, and 
is Lecturer, Department of Child Life 
and Health at the University of Edin- 
burgh. The reviewer, Albert J. Schnei- 
der, is Assistant Professor of Pediatrics, 
and Program Director, Children’s Clin- 
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ical Research Center, at the Upstate 
Medical Center of the State University 
of New York. He is a full-time academic 
pediatrician with an additional PhD in 
biochemistry and also a competence in 
both statistics and experimental design. 


HAT happens to the prematurely 

born infant? This question can 
be answered from the point of view of 
short-term survival or from the stand- 
point of long-term adaptation to the 
culture in which the survivor finds him- 
self. Standard infant mortality rates 
indicate that chances for survival of 
the small newborn infant have dra- 
matically increased with advances in 
obstetrical and pediatric practices, Thus 
the question of the long-term adaptation 
of such survivors becomes at once a 
medical, social, economic, psychological, 
and ethical problem, to mention only 
a few of the many aspects of the situa- 
tion. Dr. Drillien’s book is an account 
of her observations and interpretations 
of data accumulated over a 10-year 
period in Edinburgh for the purpose of 
evaluating this multi-faceted problem. 

It is entirely appropriate that Dr. 
Drillien should devote the first three 
chapters of her book to preliminary con- 
siderations of the meaning of the term, 
“prematurity,” and to the problems 
associated with planning and carrying 
out a longitudinal survey of both pre- 
maturely born and full-term infants. 
The author's treatment of these matters 
is adequate, though not exhaustive. It 
is unfortunate, however, that the details 
of how she chose to carry out her own 
study are not as precise and lucid as 
her understanding of the difficulties 
seems to be. 

Dr. Drillien’s almost single-handed 
personal follow-up of every selected 
infant and family in his own home 
environment eliminated large biases due 
to the drop-out problem common to 
longitudinal studies. Smaller observa- 
tional and testing variations were simi- 
larly ensured in much of the work by 
the same technique. This very demand- 
ing approach to a difficult problem has 
much to recommend it. The decision 
to maintain an open mind with respect 
to what sorts of home observations 
should be recorded and analyzed is 


similarly noteworthy. Two major prob- 
lems arise from this approach, however: 
1) those observations which cannot be 
reduced to objective quantitative terms 
necessarily reflect only the personal in- 
terpretations of the author, and 2) 
serious objections can be raised to the 
subsequent manipulation of the data by 
formal statistical techniques. 

It is a bias of this reviewer that 
much of the material covered in Dr. 
Drillien’s presentation is unsuitable for 
formal statistical treatment. The project 
is largely descriptive in nature. The cm- 
ployment of subclasses of infants by 
birthweight, and further subclassification 
by family social status, maternal effi- 
ciency and so on are highly commend- 
able and essential to any clear under- 
standing of the effects of various factors 
on the ultimate outcome of the infant. 
The real significance of comparisons 
of physical growth, intelligence, be- 
havioral problems and so on between 
infants of different birthweight, but 
similar in other respects, is neither en- 
hanced nor weakened by inappropriately 
applied tests of statistical significance. 
The reviewer cannot agree that more 
light will necessarily be shed on these 
problems when the electronic computer 
becomes available. 


Rss of the question raised 
with respect to the use of formal sta- 
tistical techniques, Dr. Drillien's final 
conclusions are admirably cautious. She 
has adequately reviewed her own ex- 
periences in the light of those of other 
workers and pointed out, with appro- 
priate candor, the similarities and dif- 
ferences in interpretations. She has 
diligently sought to avoid spurious cor- 
relations where possible. There seems 
to be good documentation for her main 
conclusions that low-birth weight per se, 
poor social rank, poor maternal care, 
and to a lesser extent, difficult perinatal 
experiences, may all adversely affect 
ultimate physical growth, mental de- 
velopment, or behavioral adjustment. 
Workers from many different disci- 
plines will find in Dr. Drillien's book a 
wealth of factual material. They will, 
unfortunately have to work rather harder 
than necessary to find what they are 
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Variables In Personality 
Theory and Personality 
Testing 


An Interpretation 


by 
ROBERT M. ALLEN, Ph.D. 
Professor of Psychology 
University of Miami 
Coral Gables, Florida 


This volume is not addressed to the 
details of various personality theories 
nor is it designed to impart skills in 
personality testing, Its sole purpose 
is to give psychologists and other 
behavioral scientists some idea of 
the difficulties in integrating per- 
sonality variables, theory, and testing. 


The author takes a hard look at 
the variables in personality theories 
and shows how these are reflected 
in personality tests. He considers 
several types of theories from the 
viewpoint of how each prototype 
theory adds and detracts from un- 
inding human behavior as re- 
d in psychometric and projec- 
tive test procedures. 


In addition to the role of person- 
ality variables, the two most sig- 
nificant aspects of personality . . . 
motivation and perception . . . are 
also discussed as experimental data. 
The experiments considered were 
selected on the basis of their contri- 
bution to the understanding of 
human behavior as derived from 
testable procedures. 
List of contents includes: 
* The Problem of Personality Theory 
- Behavior Analysis in Psychology: 
The Foundation of Theory 
* The Concept of Personality 
+ Personality Theories—Nomothetic 
* Personality Theories—Idiographic 
+ Perception in Human Behavior 
* Motivation in Human Behavior 
+ Personality Theory, Personality 
Testing 
(Amer. Lec. Psychology 
edited by Molly Harrower) 
In Press About 108 pp. 
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Psychodiagnostic Testing: 
An Empirical Approach 


Based on a Follow-up of 
2000 Cases 


by 
MOLLY HARROWER, Ph.D. 
Temple University Medical Center 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


'This investigation presents for the 
first time EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE 
of the relationship between the out- 
come of therapy and the pre-therapy 
projective test findings. The psy- 
chodiagnostician’s predictions need 
no longer be educated hunches. 


The book is based on a large-scale 
follow-up study in which over 200 
psychotherapists and psychoanalysts 
participated returning ques- 
tionnaires evaluating the outcome 
of therapy on 1,463 patients. 


In order to correlate success or fail- 
ure in the therapeutic experience 
with the pre-therapy projective pro- 
file in a way that could be handled 
statistically, thirteen psychodiagnos- 
tic types were formulated. These 
psychodiagnostic or projective types 
were based solely on the similarity of 
scores on seven projective tests. These 
projective types reflect not only var- 
ious patterns of psychological dis- 
turbance but, in addition, give evi- 
dence of the degree of mental health 
potential. 


Presented in four parts: 

Part I: Stocktaking in a Psycho- 
diagnostic Practice 

Part II: The Projective Types 

Part III: Projective Types and 
Therapeutic Outcome 

Part IV: The Extended Use of 
the Projective Types 


(Amer. Lec. Psychology 
edited by Molly Harrower) 


1965 104. pp. 
$4.75 33 il. 
16 tables 


301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 
Springfield, Illinois 
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You'll also be interested 
in these new books for 
psychologists . . . 


e INTRODUCTION TO DE- 
VELOPMENTAL  PSYCHIA- 
TRY by Beulah C. Bosselman 
and Ira M. Rosenthal, both of 
Univ. of Illinois, and Marvin 
Schwarz, Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Hosp. All of Chicago, Ill. '65, 
148 pp., $6.50 

e THERAPY BY DESIGN: Im- 
plications of Architecture for 
Human Behavior, compiled and 
edited by Lawrence R. Good, 
Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas; and Sau M. Siegel 
and Alfred Paul Bay, both of 
Topeka State Hosp., Topeka, 
Kansas. (With 10 Contributors) 
'65, 208 pp. (7 x 10), 48 il, 
5 tables, $10.00 

e HANDWRITING IN PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL INTERPRETA- 
TIONS by Arthur G. Holt, 
Highlands, New Jersey. '65, 
276 pp. (634 x 994), 872 il, 
2 charts, $10.50 

e MOBILITY AND MENTAL 
HEALTH. Proceedings of the 
Fifth Annual Conference on 
Community Mental Health Re- 
search, Social Science Institute, 
Washington Univ. Edited by 
Mildred B. Kantor, Washing- 
ton Univ., St. Louis, Mo. '65 
272 pp., 8 il., 28 tables, $10.50 

. PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST 
MODIFICATIONS compiled 
and edited by Milton Kornrich, 
North Shore Child Guidance 
Center, Manhasset, New York. 
(With 15 Contributors). About 
264 pp., 27 il. In Press 

e TOWARD SELF-UNDER- 
STANDING: Group Techniques 
in Self-Confrontation by Daniel 
I. Malamud, New York Univ., 
New York City, and Solomon 
Machover, State Univ. of New 
York Downstate Medical Cen- 
ter, Brooklyn, N. Y. '65, 288 pp. 
(Amer, Lec. Psychology), $8.50 

e TRANSFERENCE AND 
TRIAL ADAPTATION by Joost 
A. M. Meerloo, New York 
School of Psychiatry, New York 
City, and Marie Coleman Nel- 
son, Training Institute, Na- 
tional Psychological Association 
for Psychoanalysis, New York 
City. '65, 164 pp. (Amer. Lec. 
Psychology), $6.50 

eSGHOOL PSYCHOLOGY by 
Roger Reger, Wayne Commu- 
nity Schools, Wayne, Mich. 
^65, 232 pp., 2 il., $7.75 

e THE DOCTORATE: A Hand- 
book by George K. Schweitzer, 
Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. '65, 112 pp., 6 il., 7 tables, 
$4.75 

e THE BRITISH MENTAL 
HOSPITAL SYSTEM by David 

. Vail, Minnesota Dept. of 
Public Welfare, St. Paul, Minn. 
65, 136 pp., $6.50 
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interested in. The reviewer found the 
main text somewhat poorly organized. 
In several chapters the specific com- 
parison of premature with full-term in- 
fant is submerged in reports of child 
development or adjustment in general. 
In such instances, the fact that pre- 
matures did not differ greatly from full- 
term infants did not relieve the sense 
of distraction from the main theme of 
the book. 

The graphs and tables, which make 
up a large part of the book, were in 
general very poorly constructed and 


labelled. It was often impossible to in- 
terpret these without puzzling over them 
at length and referring back to the text. 
It is hoped that this gross weakness in 
the presentation will be rectified should 
a revision be printed. 

The extent to which Dr. Drillien’s 
findings may be extrapolated to other 
cultures cannot be defined at present. 
The ethical, moral, and social issues 
raised should be of interest to all who 
are concerned with the health and wel- 
fare of children on the one hand, and 
with the human society on the other. 


The Truth of Myths 


Charles H. Long 


Alpha—The Myths of Creation. New York: George Braziller, 1963. Pp. 


xxii + 264. $6.00. 


Joseph L. Henderson and Maud Oakes 


The Wisdom of the Serpent: The Myths of Death, Rebirth, and Resurrec- 
tion. New York: George Braziller, 1963. Pp. xxiv + 262. $6.00. 


Alan W. Watts 


The Two Hands of God: The Myths of Polarity. New York: George 


Braziller, 1963. Pp. xx + 261. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Herpert P. SULLIVAN 


Charles Long, author of the first book, 
received his PhD from the University 
of Chicago and is Assistant Professor 
of the History of Religions there. He is 
co-editor of the journal, History of Re- 
ligions. Joseph Henderson, co-author of 
the second book, is Assistant Clinical 
Professor of Neuropsychiatry at Stan- 
ford Medical School, Director of Aca- 
demic Studies, Society of Jungian 
Analysts of San Francisco, and a prac- 
ticing analyst. Henderson’s co-author, 
Maud Oakes, is a painter and student 
of mythology, author of books on art 
and a student of Jungian analysis. Alan 
Watts, author of the third book, is the 
well-known lecturer and writer on com- 
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parative philosophy. He is Research 
Fellow of the Bollingen Foundation and 
of Harvard University’s Department of 
Social Relations. His earlier books in- 
clude The Supreme Identity, Myth and 
Ritual in Christianity and The Way of 
Zen. The reviewer, Herbert P. Sulli- 
van, is a graduate of the University of 
Durham, England, but he also studied 
at Banaras Hindu University. Now he is 
Associate Professor of the History of 
Religions at Duke University. 


y. Wagan aco the great philol- 
ogist, F. Max Müller, pronounced 
that myth is a "disease of language" 


and proper to an almost infantile state 
of existence. The work of Cassirer, 
Langer, Frazer, Malinowski, Freud, 
Jung, van der Leeuw, Eliade and many 
others has since taken us far beyond 
Müller's depreciatory judgment toward 
a greater understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the nature and role of myth in 
human experience. In recent years, 
largely as a product of the vigorous 
investigations of the history of religions, 
of cultural anthropology, and depth 
psychology, there has been a flood of 
books dealing with myths and myth- 
making. The three books here reviewed 
are further additions to this considerable 
literature and constitute the first part, 
“Myth and Experience,” of a two-part 
series of volumes on myths entitled 
“Patterns of Myth,” under the general 
editorship of Alan W. Watts. The over- 
all approach of the series is a thematic 
one, which Watts surprisingly thinks an 
unusual one and somehow necessarily 
indebted to Jung’s ‘archetypes’ in spite 
of the fact that the thematic or mor- 
phological approach in surveys of myth- 
ologies has been a common one since 
at least the time of Frazer’s The Golden 
Bough (1910-20). Each volume in the 
series is primarily an anthology of texts 
expressing a mythic theme, and each 
follows a basic pattern: an introduc- 
tion, the texts with a running commen- 
tary, and interspersed photographs and 
line drawings of art, ritual objects, etc. 
which illustrate the theme. 

According to Watts the series is not 
intended as a reference encyclopaedia 
with each volume an exhaustive com- 
pendium but rather—given the prodigi- 
ous amount of materials available—has 
the sensibly modest and desirable inten- 
tion that the materials be given “a more 
imaginative treatment" by the contribut- 
ing authors. What is especially interest- 
ing about this series is that the individ- 
ual volumes represent diverse interests, 
methods, and perspectives: history of 
religions (Long), Jungian psychology 
(Henderson and Oakes), and meta- 
physics or ‘metapsychology’ (Watts). 
Indeed, from one standpoint the real 
value of these volumes is that they are 
demonstrations of distinctively different 
approaches to and understandings of 
myth. It is largely in these terms that 
they will be discussed. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL 
LEARNING THEORY 


By RICHARD C. ATKINSON; GORDON H. 
BOWER; and EDWARD J. CROTHERS, all of Stanford 
University. 'The formulation, deduction, and experimental 
application of model development. The authors stress the 
psychological relevance of the models and the mathemati- 
cal techniques involved. 1965. Approx. 408 pages. Prob. 
$9.95. 
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THEORIES OF PERSONALITY 
Primary Sources and Research 


Edited by GARDNER LINDZEY, The University of 
Texas; and CALVIN S. HALL, The Institute of Dream 
Research, Miami, Florida. A carefully-edited selection of 
primary source material and pertinent empirical research 
that provides insights into the theories of such thinkers as 
Freud, Jung, Adler, Horney, et al. 1965. Approx. 548 
pages. Prob. $6.95. 


STRUCTURAL MODELS 


An Introduction to the Theory 
of Directed Graphs 


By FRANK HARARY, The University of Michigan; 
ROBERT Z. NORMAN, Dartmouth College; and DOR- 
WIN CARTWRIGHT, The University of Michigan. The 
first book to develop the theory of directed graphs—the 
mathematics of abstract structures—from axioms. Stress 
is on the application of digraph theory in the social 
sciences: psychology, economics, and operations research. 
1965. Approx. 400 pages. Prob. $12.95. 


TRAPPED: Families and Schizophrenia 


By LLOYD H. ROGLER and AUGUST B. HOL- 
LINGSHEAD, both of Yale University. The results of an 
intensive, controlled case study of three generations of 
poor people living in the rapidly changing slum society 
of San Juan, Puerto Rico. The book uncovers and de- 
scribes in detail the personal and family dimensions of 
schizophrenia. 1965. 436 pages. $8.95. 
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HUMAN FACTORS EVALUATION IN 
SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT 


By DAVID MEISTER, Technical Staff, Bunker-Ramo 
Corporation; and GERALD F. RABIDEAU, North Amer- 
ican Aviation. A realistic, pragmatic description of the 
human factors and human engineers and their roles in 
the development of advanced man-machine systems. 1965. 
Approx. 184 pages. Prob. $8.50. 


PERSONAL AND ORGANIZATIONAL 
CHANGE THROUGH GROUP METHODS 


The Laboratory Approach 


By EDGAR H. SCHEIN and WARREN G. BENNIS, 
both of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. A broadly 
informative, lucidly presented exposition of the goals, 
methods, underlying assumptions, and major uses of an 
important new approach to learning and change. 1965. 
Approx. 348 pages. Prob. $7.95. 


ELEMENTARY APPLIED STATISTICS 


For Students in Behavioral Science 


By LINTON C. FREEMAN, Syracuse University. Pro- 
vides a general overview of statistical applications, and 
introduces statistical techniques only as they contribute 
to an understanding of the logic of statistical analysis. 
1965. Approx. 288 pages. Prob. $6.95. 


INFORMATION, COMPUTERS AND 
SYSTEM DESIGN 


By IRA G. WILSON, formerly with Bell Telephone 
Laboratories; and MARTHANN E. WILSON, formerly 
of Columbia University. An original application of infor- 
mation theory to the study of complex systems in the 
natural, physical, and behavioral sciences. The book fea- 
tures a broad discussion of system planning and design, 
and explores the possible contributions and fundamental 
limitations of computers and automation in system design 
and operation. 1965. Approx. 360 pages. Prob. $12.50. 
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Long’s approach to his subject, the 
myths of creation, is that of the history 
of religions which regards myth not as 
fantastic, ‘pre-logical’ productions of the 
human mind but as symbolic expres- 
sions of man’s response to the profound 
and mysterious dimension of his exist- 
ence, the ‘Sacred.’ As Long points out, 
it is in this sense that myth is *true'—a 
true statement about experienced reality, 
about man in his total being and in his 
relationship to the cosmos. Since the 
truth of myth is symbolic and never 
literal, the mythic, ‘existential’ mode of 
apprehending the world does not com- 
pete with the scientific but coexists and 
complements it—a point which Watts 
also makes. Thus in myths of creation 
man’s “cosmic orientation” is expressed 
not as pre-scientific attempts to provide 
scientific explanations of cosmic origins, 
but as symbolic truth about the essen- 
tial aspects of his life and society as 
related to the primordial act of the 
universal foundation. 

Long rightly regards the cosmogonic 
myth as the fundamental myth since it 
establishes the structure and order of 
individual and social existence, provid- 
ing the model and norms of social or- 
ganization and functioning as the basis 
for all other mythological statements. 
In discussing myths of creation the 
range of materials he employs is im- 
pressive, being drawn from a great va- 
riety of ancient and primitive cultures. 
He handles the diverse myths very well, 
and his classification of them is clear 
and convincing. The commentaries are 
not always as illuminating as they might 
be, and at a few points—the introduc- 
tion, for example—they are difficult to 
follow. But on the whole Long’s presen- 
tation is a valuable exposition of the 
varieties of cosmogonic myths. 


su different from Long's 
approach to myth is that of Joseph 
Henderson and Maud Oakes in the 
volume on myths of death, rebirth 
and resurrection. Henderson, who wrote 
the introduction and commentary, un- 
derstands myth in a Jungian manner as 
a manifestation of man's inner, psychic 
life rather than as a symbolic expression 
9f a religious experience of the cosmos. 
"Through an examination of case his- 
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tories Henderson seeks to relate the 
dreams and fantasies of his patients to 
classical and primitive myths concerned 
with the theme of death. What he finds 
is that both in modern dreams and in 
archaic myths death is never only an- 
nihilation but is part of a cycle of death 
and rebirth or is the necessary condition 
for a transforming or transcending ex- 
perience of resurrection, Therefore, an 
understanding of the mythic theme of 
death provides the therapist with a key 
to understanding such psychic disturb- 
ances as that styled a ‘breakdown,’ 
which to the patient is a sort of death. 

Of special interest to Henderson are 
the myths related to rites of initiation 
in which the individual experiences rit- 
ual death (symbolized by physical or- 
deals, encounters with ‘monsters,’ etc.) 
in order to be reborn a new person, a 
re-integrated and whole being, either 
fully incorporated into society or re- 
leased from all societal structures. Of 
such a nature as these rites, says Hen- 
derson, are the experiences of modern 
individuals in their movement toward 
“individuation.” The role of the thera- 
pist in such cases, like that of the re- 
ligious master of initiation, is to guide 
the individual in the cycle of psychic 
death and rebirth—separation from ego- 
consciousness, traversal of the uncon- 
scious, and incorporation or liberation as 
a transformed and fully individual 
being. 

The case materials used by Henderson 
are fascinating and the relationships he 
draws between the experiences of his 
patients and the contents of certain 
myths are intriguing. However, to the 
historian of religions, this work, like 
many that attempt a psychological ap- 
plication of religious mythology and 
symbolism, suffers from a considerable 
deficiency in the understanding of re- 
ligious history and of the specifically 
religious intention of the myths and sym- 
bols. Henderson, for example, speaks of 
Christian baptism as though it were 
merely an act of purification of a sort 
preliminary to initiation when in fact it 
is an initiation. He declares that food- 
gathering peoples “are without any Ce- 
lestial Beings,” a statement contradicted 
by evidence from aboriginal Australia, 
and he refers to Jesus Christ “as a kind 
of universal Mother,” a statement which 


theologically and historically is nonsense! 
Even the classification and arranyement 
of the mythological materials Miss 
Oakes betray a misunderstanaing of 
their nature. For example, the Icelandic 
myth, “Death of Odin,” classified “Ini- 
tiation as Liberation,” is really one of 
the “Myths of Resurrection,” whereas 
“The Death of Buddha” has nothing to 
do with resurrection even though it is 
placed in that category! 

This work is more revealing of the 
Jungian method than it is illuminating 
of myths of death, rebirth and resur- 
rection, but even as a Jungian exposition 


it has very limited success (compared, 
for example, with Erich Neumann's 
brilliant study of the Great Mother). It 
was Henderson’s purpose "to explore 
the eternal mystery of death, to illus- 
trate and I hope reinterpret for con- 
temporary minds some aspects of this 
eternal theme.” To this reviewer death 


remains as much a mystery as ever! 


Ls WATTS, as for Long, myth 
complements the rational or scientific 
vision and understanding of nature, 
its truth being symbolic rather than 
literal. Without subscribing to any par- 
ticular theory concerning myth and 
mythogenesis, Watts regards myth as 
not limited to primitive or ancient peo- 
ples but as a universal phenomenon 
having a timeless quality. He does not, 
however, accept the Jungian hypothesis 
of a “collective unconscious" as a 
storehouse of nonhistorical, archetypal 
images. Apart from finding it “quite 
insufficiently proved,” Watts believes 
that the Jungian hypothesis does not 
give sufficient weight either to the his- 
torical transmission of myths by physical 
contact or to the profound influence of 
the social context in shaping mythic 
images. Moreover—and this seems a 
weightier criticism—it treats the images 
as revelations of the inner world of 
consciousness only, the outer world 
being “a somewhat indifferent screen 
which receives our psychic projections.” 

The myths that Watts presents in his 
volume are those having as their central 
motif the ultimate reconciliation of such 
polar experiences as good and evil, 
pleasure and pain, life and death. These 
dualities arise, Watts asserts, only be- 
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cause linguistic abstractions (such as 
‘good’ and ‘evil’) are confused with 
concrete existence, so that it is believed 
that such opposites do in reality exist in 
the natural world. Myths—and particu- 
larly myths of polarity—being closer to 
natural events than rational thought 
perceive a coincidentia oppositorum, an 
ultimate resolution of dualities. 

Watts’s presentation of the myths of 
polarity—taken mostly from the ancient 
Near East, India, and China—is com- 
pletely engaging. His introduction and 
commentary are lucid and stimulating. 
There is no gainsaying his considerable 
gifts as an expositor of Eastern thought, 
but there may be some serious ques- 
tioning of his philosophical conclusions. 

If it is metaphysically true, as Watts 
says, that all opposites are ultimately 
reconciled, unified in the ‘oneness of 
existence,’ what does this truth mean 
practically for the everyday conduct of 
life in which distinctions of good and 
evil seem to have application? What 
can be the meaning of responsible de- 
cision and action here and now when 
from a “superior standpoint” the fact 
is that all this here below is but a cosmic 
play, maya or illusion? “What this 
means for practical action,” says Watts, 
“Gg that we accept the standards of 
logic and morals, not exactly with res- 
ervations, but with a certain humor.” 

So, one pretends that there is a real 
choice between opposites, knowing all 
the while there is not: “true integrity 
is therefore the recognition that it is 
simply impossible to take sides, except 
in play or illusion.” The great failing 
of Christianity-dominated Western cul- 
ture is that it has ignorantly supposed 
history with its movement of decisive ac- 
tion to have intrinsic reality and mean- 
ing. Western man ought to see for his 
sanity’s sake that “the vast metaphysical 
schism [of ‘good’ and ‘evil’] which tradi- 
tional Christianity proposes is redeem- 
able only if there is a twinkle in the 
Fathers eye comparable to the 'fear- 
not? gesture of [the Hindu god] Shiva 
in his dance of world-destroying rage." 
Given the “twinkle in the Father's eye,” 
it would seem as if the only truly regret- 
able aspect of the acts committed, for 
example, at Auschwitz was that those 
herded into the gas chambers may not 
have had an appropriate sense of humor! 


Whatever their respective shortcom- 
ings, these three volumes do succeed as 
imaginative treatments of their mate- 
rials. Together they constitute a very 
substantial and creative effort, one of 
interest to all those concerned with hu- 


man experience and behavior. One 
hopes that the second part of the series, 
“The Human Image"—myths of the 
father god, the great goddess, and the 
hero—when it appears will be as suc- 
cessful as this part. 


Social Systems, IN atural and Planned 


Albert F. Wessen (compiled and ed. by) 


The Psychiatric Hospital as a Social System. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C Thomas, 1964. Pp ix + 190. $6.75. 


Reviewed by Juria S. Brown 


The editor, Albert F. Wessen, received 
his PhD in sociology from Yale Uni- 
versity and has had appointments in 
the departments of sociology and pedi- 
atrics at Yale and at the University of 
Vermont Medical College. He is at 
present Chairman of the Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology at 
Washington University. The reviewer, 
Julia S. Brown, is Assistant Professor 
of Psychiatry (Medical Sociology) at 
the University of Oregon Medical School 
and says that there is little to add to the 
information about her presented in pre- 
vious CPs (May 1963, 8, 192 and Oct. 
1963, 8, 403). 


2 sd NINE PAPERS in this volume were 
presented in 1961 at the Third An- 
nual Conference on Community Mental 
Health Research sponsored by the So- 
cial Science Institute of Washington 
University at St. Louis The twelve 
authors include two anthropologists, 
four physicians, five clinical psycholo- 
gists, and one social psychologist. 

The book is divided into three sec- 
tions. In the papers in the first section, 
“The mental hospital as a natural sys- 
tem," the authors describe the social 
organization of traditional psychiatric 
units. The anthropologists, Frank M. 
LeBar and Jules Henry, analyze the 
informal social structure of patients in 
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two such hospitals and discuss the im- 
plications of this structure for therapy. 
The social psychologist, Jay Jackson, 
reports on an exciting and largescale 
research project aimed at the develop- 
ment of an instrument (the C'TE) that 
will permit the measurement and com- 
parison of the treatment environments 
of different mental hospitals along a 
therapeutic-nontherapeutic continuum, 

The second section is entitled “The 
mental hospital as a planned system" 
and includes three chapters focusing on 
the problem of structuring a ward's so- 
cial environment so as to serve thera- 
peutic ends. John H. Vitale places the 
concept of “therapeutic community” in 
historical perspective and indicates the 
relation between this concept and 
various developments in ego psychology 
and socio-cultural theory, The vari- 
ability possible between psychiatric 
wards adopting the "therapeutic com- 
munity" approach is then illustrated by 
the accounts by George Saslow and 
William Cone of two quite dissimilar 
units. 

In the final three papers, Malcolm 
D. Gynther and Howard S. Gall, 
George E. Murphy and Raymond G. 
Hunt, and Samuel L. Buker and George 
Winokur consider various theoretical 
and practical problems which arise 
when the attempt is made to develop 
a therapeutic hospital milieu through 
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the application of socio-psychological 
concepts and methods, 


T view OF the book's breadth of 
Scope, the number of authors, and the 
diversity of disciplines represented, the 
editor's task of integrating the separate 
contributions into a meaningful unit be- 
comes particularly significant. Unfortu- 
nately, Dr. Wessen fails to provide 
either an over-all conceptual framework, 
or a summary of the various issues and 
findings of the symposium. Since he 
also neglects to orient the reader as 
to the purpose of the conference, the 
nature of the intended audience, or the 
basis of the selection of participants, it 
is impossible to estimate how success- 
fully the individual contributors have 
measured up to the general task set 
them. 

Judged on their individual merits, 
the papers vary considerably in origi- 
nality and excellence. Due in part to 
the unfortunate publication lag of three 
years, some of the material reported 
here has been published elesewhere. 
This may account to some degree for 
the deju vu impression that the book 
creates, but it is also a fact that some 
of the authors repeat observations made 
by earlier writers. Thus, the arrange- 
ment of hospital patients into cliques 
and status hierarchies has been docu- 
mented by numerous observers within 
the past two decades. The "culture" 
of a mental hospital in a "natural state" 
has been quite fully described else- 
Where by Ivan Belknap and Erving 
Goffman. And the social use of space 
has been brilliantly explicated by Robert 
Sommer in 1959. 

What, then, are the rewards in store 
for the reader? For one, there is Jack- 
son's excellent chapter. Again, Vitale's 
review of the literature on "therapeutic 
community" is useful and succinct. Still 
again, Saslow’s discussion of the “brain- 
washing” elements of therapy should 
intrigue clinicians sensitive to the ethical 
implications of their practice. And lastly, 
a number of interesting hypotheses and 
problems have been formulated to chal- 
lenge the future investigator, as, for 
instance: What is the relation between 
the extent and type of a patient’s par- 
ticipation in social situations and his 
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physiological and emotional states? How 
does staff job satisfaction affect the 
quality and quantity of informal staff- 
patient interactions? 


I N CONCLUDING, this writer would like 
to raise two points concerning the appli- 
cation of terms such as “society,” “com- 
munity,” “culture,” and “social system” 
to the mental hospital. First, in the book 
under review, but also throughout the 
current literature, there is a tendency 
to use the terms somewhat loosely and 
even interchangeably. Second, even if 
the terms are precisely defined, the 
question remains as to whether any 
conceptual model of "society" is appro- 
priate. Thus, it is doubtless true that 
every ward and hospital possesses some 
of the characteristics of a “society.” It 
is also true that some wards with low 


levels of interaction, with little in-group 
solidarity and sentiment, and with at. 
tenuated forms of culture, may resemble 
"collectivities" or “aggregates” to a 
greater extent than they resemble “so- 
cieties” or “communities.” Sommer and 
Osmond, noting this, have recently pre- 
sented a powerful case for th. utility 
of a “no-society” rather than a “society” 
model for developing meaningful in- 
terpretations of hospital structure. Per- 
haps an even more useful course would 
be to adopt neither model, but simply 
to observe, measure and analyze the 


specific respects in which the inter- 
personal relations and behavior of indi- 
viduals in a hospital setting differ from, 
and those respects in which they re- 
semble, the interpersonal relations and 
behavior of individuals in non-hospital 
settings. 


Popularization, Sweet and Sour 


Alice Mary Hilton 


Logic, Computing Machines and Automation. Cleveland, Ohio: World 
Publishing Company, 1964. Pp. xxi + 427. $2.95. 


George A. Miller 


Mathematics and Psychology. New York: John Wiley, 


$3.45. 


1964. Pp. x + 295. 


Reviewed by HgRBERT A, Sion 


The author of the first volume, Alice 
Mary Hilton, is a writer, an editor, a 
consultant to electronic firms and to 
manufacturers of computing machines. 
She holds a degree in comparative lit- 
erature from Oxford, and has studied 
mathematics and electrical engineering 
at UCLA and elsewhere. George A. 
Miller, author of the second volume, is 
an APA Distinguished Scientist, a mem- 
ber of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, a scholar, and a Professor of 
Psychology at Harvard University. The 
reviewer, Herbert A. Simon, is Profes- 
sor of Administration and Psychology, 


Carnegie Institute of Technology. He 
received his PhD in 1943 from the 
University of Chicago but his interest 
in mathematics and the appropriate 
mathematical tools for social science 
problems stems from the 1930's when 
he studied with L. L. Thurstone, Nich- 
olas Rasheusky and Henry Schultz. Dur- 
ing the last decade he has been occupied 
with computer languages as the most 
promising formalization of social science 
theories. 


HESE two books have one common 
characteristic: they are intended as 
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seven books from Prentice-Hall 
examining some important areas 
of psychology 


SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY 

Donald J. Lewis, Rutgers, The State University, Offers a comprehensible introduction to 
general psychology. Complex topics are made clear to the beginning student. A special chap- 
ter on research methodology demonstrates how to do research by taking the student through 
an experiment. Selected experiments at the back of the book amplify the material. This em- 
phasis on experimental data culminates in summaries of experimental reports that have 
appeared in recent literature. A Teacher’s Manual accompanies the text (available upon 
adoption—restricted). 1963, 640 pp., $7.95 


PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE, 6th Edition, 1965 
Karl C. Garrison, University of Georgia. In its new revision, Psychology of Adolescence, 6th 
edition, considers and stresses, with an emphasis on recent findings, the major aspects of the 
world of the adolescent—the uniqueness of the individual; the importance of attitudes, values, 
and moral concepts; the need for a fayorable mental hygiene; the need for personal rather 
than social development; and the influence of family and peers in development. January 1965, 
487 pp., $7.95 


UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES AND OTHERS 
Kurt Haas, State University College, New Paltz, New York. Describes some of the infor- 
mation provided by psychologists, psychiatrists, and other scientists so that readers may better 
understand themselves and intelligently perceive the behavior of others. Includes; a scientific 
approach to understanding human behavior, techniques used to assess and evaluate human 
personality and functioning, and others. Examination questions available upon adoption. Janu- 
ary 1965, 370 pp., $6.95 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT: The Emerging Self 


Don Dinkmeyer, National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois. Focuses on the critical 
factors in understanding development—the internal growth forces, the self factors, and the 
external adjustment processes. It gives an overview of child development with specific refer- 
ences to authors who have treated certain aspects of development in greater detail. June 


1965, approx. 416 pp., $6.95 


THE COGNITIVE PROCESSES: Readings 
Robert J. C. Harper, Charles C. Anderson, Clifford M. Christensen, and Steven M. Hunka, 


all of the University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. The first attempt to bring to- 
gether in one volume the most important contributions made in the last decade to our under- 
standing of the higher thought processes. The book is so organized so the student can obtain 
insight into recurring themes, shifts in emphasis, and various theoretical incompatabilities. 
1964, 717 pp., $8.95 

APPROACHES, CONTEXTS, AND PROBLEMS IN SOCIAL 


PSYCHOLOGY: A Book of Readings 
Edited by Edward E. Sampson, University of California at Berkeley. Employing an organi- 
zation which integrates the field of social psychology, this volume contains up-to-date selec- 
tions from psychological, sociological, and anthropological sources meaningfully interwoven 
into the book’s principal sections. 1964, 576 pp., $8.95 


THE SELF IN GROWTH, TEACHING AND LEARNING: 


Selected Readings 
Edited by D. E. Hamachek, Michigan State University. An anthology focusing specifically 
on the self as it is influenced by growth, teaching, learning and perception; some articles 
reflect both the theoretical and philosophical undercurrents beneath the self as a psycho- 


logical frame of reference. April 1965, 592 pp., paper $7.50 


fer approval copies, write: Box 903 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
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popularizations of their respective sub- 
jects. A good popularization has two 
qualities: it gives an authoritative and 
balanced account of its subject—since 
the intended reader is in no position to 
detect errors or correct imbalance—and 
it provides a translation of central ideas 
into language a layman may be ex- 
pected to understand. 

Miss Hilton’s book lacks both qual- 
ities. The author says the book “is in- 
tended to supply the reader with the 
all-important tools necessary to consider 
rationally what the cybercultural revo- 
lution is likely to mean: namely, the 
principles of logic, how these principles 
apply to computing machines, what 
computing machines can do and how 
they can be used, and the principles 
of automation.” For reasons that still 
escape me after reading the book, the 
largest part of its pages are devoted to 
an elementary and unsatisfactory ac- 
count of symbolic logic and the cir- 
cuitry of digital computers. No purpose 
would be served by giving a detailed 
account here of the numerous errors and 
inaccuracies that mar this account as 
well as the other parts of the book. 
Psychologists who want an introduction 
to the world of the computer will do 
much better to turn to Bert Green's 
Digital Computers in Research, Robert 
Ledley’s Programming and Utilizing 
Digital Computers, or Computers and 
Thought, edited by Feigenbaum and 
Feldman. 


us Minter, in addition to his 
Other notable talents as a researcher 
and scholar, has already established his 
high competence as expositor and popu- 
larizer in his recent Psychology and in 
Plans and the Structure of Behavior, 
written with Galanter and Pribram. 
In Mathematics and Psychology he has 
again done an absolutely first-rate job 
of instructing the lay reader in a sub- 
ject usually, and rightfully, regarded as 
highly technical and esoteric. He has 
done this by selecting and arranging 
some two-dozen examples of actual ap- 
plications of mathematics to substantive 
problems in Psychology, and by intro- 
ducing and supplementing these exam- 
ples with brief essays and comments 
that put them in proper historical and 
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intellectual perspective. In a way, it is 
a pity that only a quarter of the text 
belongs to Professor Miller, and the 
remainder to his specimens, for his 
writing is livelier, clearer, and more 
elegant than most of theirs, But the 
selections are chosen with great sense 
and discernment, so that this is not 
just another pastepot book of “read- 
ings." Poincaré said that creation was 
selection, and Professor Miller has se- 
lected most creatively to accomplish 
his goal. 

That goal was to provide an account 
of the use of mathematics by psychol- 
ogists in psychological theory and meas- 
urement, an account that would be 
"historical, but short, mathematical but 
intelligible to the general reader." The 
use of historical selections as the prin- 
cipal vehicle was appropriate, because 
these selections give the history directly 
at a very modest level of mathematical 
difficulty. About half of the selections 
were published before 1945, and most 
(not all) of the pre-World-War-II psy- 
chologists who are represented here 
would have found the Handbook of 
Mathematical Psychology tough going. 
They used algebra and a little calculus, 
and if sometimes (Lewin) they were 
fascinated by words like "topology," 
only the words, and not their mathe- 
matical substance, appeared in their 
writings. 

To bring in modern applications like 
those emphasized in the aforementioned 
Handbook, Professor Miller has searched 
the literature for expository populariza- 
tions, and has found some very good 
ones—Marschak, for example, on game 
theory, Estes and Bush and Mosteller 
on stochastic learning theory, Chomsky 
on structural linguistics, as well as his 
own well-known piece on information 
theory. In sum, taking the historical and 
the modern together, we readily accept 
the author's own verdict “that the story 
of psychology's long and not always 
happy affair with mathematics can be 
told coherently, and that the lessons to 
be learned from it are as amusing as 
they are instructive.” 


Waar are some of those lessons? 
The first is that mathematics has played 
a very modest role in psychology, at 


least until quite recent times. Weber- 
Fechner and all that, a couple of ra- 
tional models for learning-curve equa- 
tions, utility theory (more relevant to 
normative economics than psychology), 
scaling theory, factor analysis—that’s 
about the story up to World War II. 
The barrenness of the pre-war scene will 
come as no surprise to those who lived 
in it and searched it for mathematical 
tools that might help in the task; it may 
be a little startling to their younger 
colleagues who have been weaned on 
stochastic learning theory or cognitive 
simulation. If these essays identify a 
forerunner, clearly it is Louis Leon 
Thurstone, whose notable contributions 
are represented by three selections. 

A second lesson is that there is little 
or no relation between the sophistication 


or complexity of a mathematical tool 
and its relevance or usefulness in em- 
pirical science. Students who become 


enamoured of stochastic learning theory 
in modern axiomatized form might well 
be asked to read Thurstone on “The 
Learning Curve Equation,” and then to 
explain what (if anything) modern 
rigor has added to the story, as far as 
psychological content is concerned. 

There are many things to praise in 
Mathematics and Psychology besides 
its historical and methodological lessons. 
Among these are several of Professor 
Miller’s brilliant commentaries. In brief 
remarks introducing the selections on 
psychophysics, he gave me a clearer no- 
tion of what the “power law” dispute 
was all about than I had gained from 
years of desultory reading on the topic. 
I found his explanation of the origins 
of Spearman’s “G” similarly illuminat- 
ing. The reader, repeatedly amused and 
instructed by such tidbits, when he 
reaches the end of this interesting and 
valuable book is hardly in a mood to 
complain, even slightly, that it has no 
subject index. 


It is not by scratching the surface 
that we will learn the truth. 
— PAuL VERLAINE 
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from THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT OF 
RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


an important new book in Psychology 


Psychology of Personality: Readings in Theory 


Edited by WILLIAM S. SAHAKIAN 
Suffolk University 
The psychology of personality, unlike other fields, demands a familiarity with each of 
many theories and schools of thought. Only after reading a wide variety of points of -view 
is the student able to construct his own theory or thoroughly understand the problems 
of the subject area. 

PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY serves this end by providing in one book the 
concise theories of 21 eminent psychologists. It contains the germane and salient portions 
of the finest works of these major theoreticians, presenting clearly the precise theory of 
each man while eliminating the irrelevant. Each psychologist was selected in light of 
the influence which he has had on the psychological community. 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 
. SicmuND Freu: Psychoanalysis 
. Cart June: Analytical Psychology 
. ALFRED Apter: Individual Psychology 
Enrico Fromm: Humanistic Psychoanalysis 
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About Two-Score Softshells From '64 


By Joyce HorrMAN 


T seems a bit paradoxical that in- 
troductory notes, which suggest a be- 
ginning, are the last thing written in 
the assembling of this review packet. 
It is so because only after the comple- 
tion of the review task is it possible to 
look at what the batch in hand has off- 
ered and see running through it trends, 
or new departures, or the settling in of 
patterns worthy of some comment. 

A never-failing source of interest on 
this job is to see what turns up with the 
word “psychology” in the title. In this 
current crop certainly the Kierkegaard 
essay dealing with repetition stretches 
the word in an unfamiliar fashion, but 
is worth inclusion. A work ostensibly on 
the ‘psychology’ of love which turned 
out to be about 50 pages of diagrams 
and instructional text on how to prac- 
tice some genuinely startling perver- 
sions also stretched the word. (It not 
only stretched but snapped the review- 
er’s credulity, and was felt not worthy 
of inclusion. ) 

As the years pass, patterns on the part 
of several publishers emerge more and 
more clearly. Dover’s return to us of 
works by such as Helmholtz and Ebbing- 
haus, Norton’s dedication to portions 
of both older psychoanalytic and later 
neo-Freudian classics, and Harper's 
solid line of socio-psychological renew- 
als stand as cases in point. 

On the other hand, new things hap- 
pen which are equally gratifying. Van 
Nostrand's inclusion in the Insight Ser- 
les of the interviews with Jung and 
Jones, for instance, is certainly out of 
their usual pattern of publication. If 
I were to select the surprise book of 
this lot it would be this one, and a lively 
and pleasant surprise it is. 

Finally, the ritual tear must be shed 
about steadily rising prices. Edward 
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Murray used to indicate by an asterisk 
the under-a-dollar books, and his pages 
of review were attractively asterisk- 
studded. I fear that we may now look 
upon the asterisk so used as almost a 
pterodactyl of the evolutionary history 
of the psychological softshell. 


Apcock, C. J. Fundamentals of Psy- 
chology. Penguin, 1964, Pp. 265. 
$ .95. Reprint (Original 1959). 
Adcock presents here a short general 

introduction to psychology which is 

readable and understandable. It is not 
as massive as most of the general psy- 
chology texts we are used to in this 
country. It seems strange not to see the 
familiar survey of the sensory modalities 
and the central nervous system. Con- 
versely, it seems strange to see along- 
side the usual primary drives a discus- 
sion of exploratory drive, a relative new- 
comer. This book strikes a chord with 

me as having special merit for use in a 

one-semester introduction to psychology 

for the varied assemblage typical of 
evening and “Adult Ed." settings. 


ADLER, ALFRED. Problems of Neurosis. 
Harper, 1964. Pp. 180. $1.75. Re- 
print (Original 1929). 

A brief overview of Adlerian theory 
is given in an introduction by Heinz 
Ansbacher. The body of the book is 
taken up by portions of 37 cases which 
Adler uses in demonstration of the dis- 
torted and maladaptive efforts of peo- 
ple who strive for superiority in neu- 
rotic ways. Adler offers suggestions for 
dealing with such distortions through 
therapy, and also discusses the origins 
of the particular symptoms discussed. 
Because many of the presentations are 
so short and scant, the interpretations 
offered often seem glib and falsely fac- 


ile. I kept wishing for the extensive 
presentation of a full case so as to get 
a better picture of Adler at work. 


ALLPORT, Gorvon. Personality and So- 
cial Encounter. Beacon, 1964. Pp, 
388. $2.25. Reprint (Original 1960), 
In this book is a sampling of the 

thought and work of Gordon Allport 

from the late 20's to early 60's. The 
selection demonstrates the scope, live- 


liness and concern of this man’s thonght 
with both personality as it proceeds “in- 
side the skin” and as it occurs in the 


arena of larger society. Here is some 
of his work on rumor and prejudice, 
on the problem of conflict, on the 
growth and nature of personality, on 
human motives, Here is Allport the 
Psychologist, the social philosopher, 
the human being committed to the 
study of the human endeavor and its 
enrichment. 


Bett, Danie. (Ed.) The Radical 
Right. Anchor, 1964. Pp. 468. $1.45. 
Reprint (Original 1963). 

The first version of this book ap- 
peared in the last days of McCarthyism, 
and the present version updates its con- 
cerns through the era of Birchism. As 
these names and the title suggest, the 
book explores rightist extremism. It 
contains articles by nine social scientists 
and historians who concern themselves 
with rightism as an historical occur- 
rence, as a social force and symptom, 
and as an outcropping of socio-psycho- 
logical states present in some people 
which impel them into this variety of 
extremist behavior. What's good about 
this book is that it offers several frames 
of reference from which to approach 
the ominous thunder from the right. 
What's scary about it is the argument 
of history which suggests that the storm 
is never over. Contributors include 
Riesman, Lipset, Glazer, Hofstadter and 
others. (A fuller review of this book 
appeared in the April, 1964, issue.) 


BrnELsoN, Bernar. (Ed.) The Behav- 
ioral Sciences Today. Harper, 1964. 
Pp. 278. $1.75. Reprint (Original 
1963). 

This is the book to hand to anyone 
who asks what the behavioral sciences 
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are. Here the questioner can learn about 
how sociologists, psychologists and an- 
thropologists are trained, where they 
go to work, what they do, what tools 
and methods they employ, and what 
interests are currently salient for them. 
DuBois on anthropology, Hilgard on 
psychology, Alpert on sociology, Har- 
low on animal work, Lazarsfeld on 
political behavior and public opinion, 
Homans on small groups represent the 
caliber of the writers assembled here. 
Readable and informative, this book 
offers a digest of exactly what the title 
says—the behavioral sciences today. (A 
more complete review appeared in the 
May, 1964, issue.) 


CasAGRANDE, JosePH. (Ed.) In the 
Company of Man. Harper, 1964. 
Pp. 540. $2.75. Reprint (Original 
1960). 

Perhaps this book belongs primarily 
to anthropology, but hopefully they will 
let us psychology types borrow it. In it 
are twenty sketches of anthropological 
informants, and they give greater or 
lesser glimpses into social structures and 
interpersonal transacts which underline 
the varieties of human experience avail- 
able on this planet. The anthropologists 
represented by informants include Firth, 
Mead, -DuBois, Mandelbaum, Lowie 
and others. My only regret on closing 
this book was that there weren't more 
pages. Truly fascinating. 


Craprp, Cartes. The Congressman. 
Anchor, 1964. Pp. 507. $1.95. Re- 
print (Original 1963). 

This book, based in large measure 
on what congressmen themselves report 
of congressional life, holds useful in- 
formation for social scientists, political 
scientists, American historians, and the 
layman interested in understanding the 
way his Congress works, moves, and has 
its complex being. We are shown the 
congressman in relationship to constit- 
uents, colleagues, family, and the small- 
group and large organization aspects of 
his task. Interesting, informative, well- 
presented. 


u 


Davis, ArusoN and Jonn Dorramp. 
Children of Bondage. Harper, 1964. 
Pp. 299. $1.85. Reprint (Original 
1940). 

Cited elsewhere in this review is the 
work T'he Eighth Generation Grows Up, 
which follows up some of the subjects 
originally studied in this book, Children 
of Bondage. "Children" has been un- 
available for some time and will be wel- 
comed back in softshell, both in its own 
right and in the light of the followup 

“study. Here are the records of some of 

those characterized by Kardiner and 
Ovesey as branded with the “mark of 
oppression." It seems contradictory to 
speak of a book as a timely classic, but 
in the light of America's renewed grap- 
pling with its responsibilities toward all 
its people, black and white, this book 
is current, 


EnmmNGHAUS, Hermann. Memory. 
Dover, 1964. Pp. 123, $1.50. Reprint 
(Original 1885). 

Dover has again added to its collec- 
tion of psychological oldsters with this 
work by Ebbinghaus which serves as one 
of the vital underpinnings of subsequent 
studies in learning, especially associa- 
tive processes. It also introduces some of 
the first statistical treatment of the data 
of human behavior. The last availability 
of this work in English was in 1913, so 
many of us have never really seen these 
thoughts and data of one of our un- 
doubted ancestors. 


Evans, Ricuarp. Conversations With 
Carl Jung and Reactions From Er- 
nest Jones. Van Nostrand, 1964. Pp. 
173, $1.75. Original. 

Evans here makes available to us the 
Sst reflections of the last two men from 
the group who surrounded Freud during 
the formative years of psychoanalysis. 
The questions directed to Jung and 
Jones elicit from them comments upon 
those times, on their own theoretical 
development, and on their view of 
man and his history. As I read this 
account of the final views of these aged 
analysts some lines from I don’t know 
where kept coming to mind. “The giants 
stood among us and then were gone. 
But we remember them, and that which 
they told us.” Thanks to Evans, the 
remembering will be easier. (A more 
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complete review of this will appear 
shortly.) 


Festincer, Leon, Henry  RIECKEN 
and Srarney SCHACHTER. When 
Prophecy Fails, Harper, 1964. Pp. 
253. $1.60. Reprint (Original 1956). 
Here is the interesting tale of a world- 

catastrophe cult, its formation, its ide- 

ology, its leaders and members, the fail- 
ure of its prophecy, and its fate. Of 
equal note is the account of participant 
observership under some very unusual 
conditions—how many participant ob- 
servers do you know who have had the 
zipper razored out of their trousers by 

a trembly-handed cult leader, for in- 

stance? A highly readable account of 

a bit of atypical modern socio-psycho- 

logical history. 


FicmrrER, Joseem. Parochial School: A 
Sociological Study. Anchor, 1964. Pp. 
544. $1.95. Reprint (Original 1958). 


This book presents one portion of a 
larger study of a total parish, and fo- 
cuses upon the school. Additionally, it 
presents comparison of a Catholic with 
a public school. The book includes 
descriptive material on grades one 
through eight, and adds information on 
the activity patterns of the children 
both within and outside the school day, 
as well as material concerning the re- 
lationship of the school to the family, 
the church, and the surrounding com- 
munity. Much of the data is presented 
in percent differences, and the findings 
discussed in each chapter are summar- 
ized at chapter end, What is revealed 
are many likenesses and some very real 
differences between a parochial and a 
public school situation, and between the 
kids who attend and are shaped by 
them. 


GorpBRUNNER, Joser. Individuation. 
Univ. of Notre Dame Press, 1964. 
Pp. 204. $ .95. Translation by Stan- 
ley Godman. 

In this book Goldbrunner provides an 
exposition of Jung's interpretation of the 
development of personality, and a link- 
ing of Jung's position with a theological 
interpretation of healthy personality 
growth. Jung sees man as reaching the 
fullness of personal growth in individua- 
tion—that process which enables the 
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PLAY THERAPY WITH 
MENTALLY SUBNORMAL CHILDREN 


By Henry Leland, Ph.D., and Daniel E. Smith, Ph.D. 


The authors detail their method of play therapy by which they 
have successfully helped retarded children to cope more effec- 
tively with emotional conflict and by which they have aided 
those ego functions which develop impulse control, allow grat- 
ification delay and frustration tolerance, and increase the use 
of cognitive and motor skills. (June: about $8.50) 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCESSES 
IN THE SCHIZOPHRENIC ADAPTATION 


By Samuel J. Beck, Ph.D. 


An approach to schizophrenia, in children especially, by the 
measurement of psychological processes—the emotions, intel- 
lect, fantasy, defenses and adaptation—this book is a work of 
great clinical importance. (416 pp., illus., $10.75) 


CURRENT PSYCHIATRIC THERAPIES 
Volume V 


Edited by Jules H. Masserman, M.D. 


The latest in this renowned series, Volume V provides a his- 
torical survey of developments in therapy in recent years, inte- 
grative chapters on various techniques of therapy, and an 
ideologic projection of “community psychiatry," that very im- 
portant part of modern behavioral science. (May: about $9.75. 
Includes cumulative index to Vols. I-V, a uniquely useful ref- 
erence guide in itself.) 


SCIENCE AND PSYCHOANALYSIS 


Volume VIII: Communication and Community 
Edited by Jules H. Masserman, M.D. 


An integrated report of three Scientific Sessions of the Academy 
of Psychoanalysis, this volume explores communication (includ- 
ing creativity), and its application to research, training and 
service in community psychiatry. (May: about $9.75) 


SHORT-TERM PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Edited by Lewis R. Wolberg, M.D. 


This book is a milestone in the search for methodologies in 
short-term psychotherapy. It answers the most pertinent ques- 
tions regarding the potentialities of short-term treatment, the 
particular needs of patients and problems that are responsive, 
the parameters of functioning that may be favorably influenced, 
the depth of reconstructive change, and the permanence of 
results. (352 pp., $9.75) 
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person to see self clearly. With indi- 
viduation and clear revelation of self 
comes the clear perception of the re- 
lationship of self and God. Goldbrun- 


ner suggests that the “cure of souls” 
must consist of enabling the individual 
to achieve this clarity of perception and. 
depth of understanding so that in turn 
he can have illumined for him the proc- 


ess of his own nature in that of deity. 

Granick, Dav. The European Execu- 
tive, Anchor, 1964, Pp. 390. $1.45. 
Reprint (Original 1962). 


Who manages business in Britain, 
Germany, France and Belgium? 1n 390 
packed pages Granick undertakes to 
explain the complex intertwined rela- 
tionships of class, family, school, eco- , 
nomic and value-system determinants of 
careers in European management. Also 
considered are the relationships (or 
lacks thereof) of management positions 
and actual control of enterprise, and 


the degree to which top-level decision 
making and risk-taking do or do not 
overlap. Comparing and contrasting his 
four countries and the U.S., Granick 
emerges with a picture of both the state 
of some of Europe's management and 
the history of why and how it takes 
the form(s) it does. 


GusrarsoN, DoNarp. (Ed.) Essays in 
Philosophical Psychology. Anchor, 
1964. Pp. 412. $1.45. Original. 

This book presents twenty philosophi- 
cal inquiries into a variety of mental 
activities, e.g. volition, imagination, re- 
membering, pleasure, dreaming, individ- 
uation, and others. There are suggested 
approaches for the philosophical anal- 
ysis of such mental events, formulations 
of the problems which they represent 
for philosophical analysis, and critical 
evaluations of approaches previously 
used in efforts to understand some of 
what goes on in the mind of man. If 
you need a reminder that philosophy 
is one of the parents of psychology and 
that it has not doddered off into senility 
and forgetfulness about the life of the 
mind, here is the book to remind you. 
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Horney, Karen. New Ways in Psy- 
choanalysis. Norton, 1964, Pp. 313. 
$1.55. Reprint (Original 1939). 
Norton scores again, this time mak- 

ing available in softback the formula- 
tions for change in analytic theory of 
one of the major neo-Freudians. Here 
is Horney’s thinking on the basis of 
neurotic character structure, the nature 
of anxiety, the impact of significant en- 
vironmental forces on the individual, 
and the way in which the therapeutic 
venture must be shaped to help the pa- 
tient gain health of mind. 


Kasanin, J. S. (Ed.) Language and 
Thought in Schizophrenia. Norton, 
1964. Pp. 133. $1.45. Reprint (Orig- 
inal 1944), 

The excellent series of Norton paper- 
backs now includes this collection of 
papers by Sullivan, Goldstein, Kasanin, 
Cameron, Benjamin, Beck, von Doma- 
rus and Angyal originally presented at 
the 1939 American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion meetings. As the title indicates, 
these papers are addressed to evidences 
of schizophrenia as manifested in lan- 
guage and thought disturbance. Kasan- 
in’s prefatory remarks, his brief com- 
ments on the papers, and his closing 
remarks add valuable continuity to these 
several approaches to language and 
thought disturbances in schizophrenic 
individuals. 


Kawin, Ermer. Early and Middle 
Childhood, Macmillan, 1963. Pp. 
302. $2.75. Reprint (Original 1957). 
Later Childhood and Adolescence. 
Macmillan, 1963. Pp. 337. $3.00 Re- 
print (Original 1959). 

Though this review covers books from 
'64, we will backtrack for these two 
from 768. (Volume 1 of this set was 
covered in the '63 reviews, but these 
last two volumes were not then on 
hand.) Briefly, these two latter volumes 
remain up to the standard of the initial 
volume both as regards clarity of pres- 
entation and soundness of psychologi- 
cal sense. Expressly intended for par- 
ents, these books would certainly also 
be valuable reading for teachers, leaders 
of all sorts of kids groups, and others 
who work at close range with young 
human beings. Very good stuff. 
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PROGRESS IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Volume VI 
Edited by Lawrence E. Abt, Ph.D., and Bernard Riess, Ph.D. 


Like its predecessors, Volume VI of this acclaimed series de- 
lineates specific areas of general and academic psychology as 
they form the background and content of most of today's work 
in clinical psychology. Continuing the high level of the previous 
volumes, this book is indispensable to workers in clinical psy- 
chology and allied fields. 264 pp., $8.75 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DEAFNESS 

Sensory Deprivation, Learning and Adjustment 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged 

By Helmer R. Myklebust, Ed.D. 


In this book, the author has incorporated findings obtained in 
his investigation of the development and disorders of written 
language, a large portion of which was concerned with the 
acquisition of the written word by the deaf child. The first 
edition of this work was called “lucid” and “thought-provoking” 
by Contemporary Psychology. 436 pp., $7.75 


PRINCIPLES OF 

CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 

By Luciano L'Abate, Ph.D. 
A fresh and literate look at certain chaotic aspects of clinical 
psychology today, this book integrates both theoretical and prac- 


tical facets of the subject as a science and as a profession. 328 
pp. $8.75 


THE FEAR OF BEING A WOMAN 
A Theory of Maternal Destructiveness 
By Joseph C. Rheingold, M.D., Ph.D. 


“The author's thesis—the prepotent pathogenic influence of 
maternal acts—evolved largely from retrospective study of the 
case material of 2,500 patients . . . The sincerity of the 
authors views, and the excellence and completeness of his 
presentation . . . commend the work to the thoughtful atten- 
tion of a diversified audience."— Digest of Neurology and 


Psychiatry. 768 pp., $10.00 
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Kore, Crank. Labor and Management 
in Industrial Society. Anchor, 1964. 
Pp. 372. $1.45. Original. 

This is a tough book to characterize. 
Perhaps call it a socio-economico-his- 
torico-group-dynamico treatise about 
the manager and the managed and their 
interlockage in the monolithic industrial 
enterprises of our era. Kerr examines 
the relationship of men to each other 
in situations and societies where indus- 
tries, their products and their problems, 
are central to everything from the state 
of the economy to the dignity of man. 
A tightly-packed, timely, and some- 
times almost terrifying set of discus- 
sions of the way in which modern forms 
of industrialization affect us all. 


KieRKEGAARD, SonEN. Repetition: An 
Essay in Experimental Psychology. 
Harper, 1964. Pp. 144. $1.60. Re- 
print (Original 1941). 

Kierkegaard addresses himself here 
to the question of the essential nature 
of human existence. He argues that the 
vital essence of life is repetition. To 
hope is merely to make projections, to 
recollect is to make of the past a poor 
substitute for present liveliness, while 
in what he chooses to call repetition is 
found the real nature of human process 
and, hence, human freedom. It is the 
here-and-now coming to grips with the 
business of being a sentient human crea- 
ture, and Kierkegaard goes on to ex- 
plore its possible forms in human be- 
havior, as well as to consider these 
forms as they relate to ethics, dogma, 
and metaphysics. This is certainly not 
experimental psychology as usually con- 
strued, but it is an interesting docu- 
menting of one man's search for the 
meaningful core of human experience. 


Kırın, Meranie. Contributions to Psy- 
cho-Analysis 1921-1945. McGraw- 
Hill, 1964. Pp. 416. $3.45. Reprint 
(Original 1948). 

In this book are eighteen papers of 
Melanie Klein on the psychoanalytic 
understanding and treatment of chil- 
dren and adolescents. Presented chrono- 
logically and introduced by Ernest 
Jones, these papers indicate the develop- 
ment of Klein's thoughts about the 
mind of the troubled child and how 
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best to reach it, understand it, and help 
it. The material presented from some 
of her cases helps demonstrate her 
theory and practice clearly, and serves 
as a pointed and poignant reminder of 
the degree to which the distorted furies 
of the unconscious can wreck the mind 
of the very young. 


Mace, Davin and Vera Mace. The So- 
viet Family. Dolphin, 1964. Pp. 387. 
$1.45. Reprint (Original 1963). 

The state of the Soviet family as de- 
scribed by the authors of this book is 
remarkably like that of the American 
family, or perhaps any family. While 
the customs, rules and problems affect- 
ing families and their formation in Rus- 
sia are particular to that culture, the 
matter of founding a marriage and 
then making it work seems to transcend 
cultural boundaries, as well as political 
ones. Throughout the book the Maces 
do an admirable job of relating the 
Soviet family to the historical and con- 
temporary aspects of the surrounding 
society and ideology, and give an in- 
teresting and lively accounting of sex, 
marriage, divorce and family life as 
they found it in the U.S.S.R. 


McCorp, Joan and Wittram McConp. 
The Psychopath. Van Nostrand, 
1964. Pp. 223. $1.75. Revision and 
Abridgement (Original 1956). 

What can be done about the psycho- 
path? This is now an old question, but 
it remains largely unanswered. The Mc- 
Cords present a short survey of what is 
known about the psychopath, some spe- 
cific cases, and some suggestions, They 
compare the variety of milieu therapy 
employed at the Wiltwyck School with 
that of a more conventional setting, and 
conclude that the Wiltwyck approach 
seems to have special merit for treating 
the child psychopath. For a quick skim 
this book will do, but for the seri- 
ous student the full version should be 
read, especially for fuller understanding 
of the treatment program comparisons. 


MeEnnincer, Kart. Theory of Psycho- 
analytic Technique. Harper, 1964. 
Pp. 206. $1.65. Reprint (Original 
1958). 

With precision of utterance and 
wonderful clarity Menninger here pre- 


sents the meat, guts and muscle of 
the psychoanalytic craft as it is prac- 
ticed from the inception to the ter- 
mination of the therapeutic encounter. 
This is one of those rare books which 
can explain a complex phenomenon 
to an utter neophyte while at the 
same time being of worth for the pro- 
fessional. Aren’t you glad Menninger 
writes like this? Don’t you wish every- 
body did? 


Monrtacu, AsuLEv. The Humanization 
of Man. Evergreen, 1964, Pp. 319. 
$1.75. Reprint (Original 1962). 

If Montagu in this (and other) writ- 


ings sometimes comes down hard upon 
what he sees as human folly, it just may 
be because he is fiercely dedicated to 
replacing it with more useful behaviors. 
Moving in this book over a broad range 


of humans, their conditions, and their 
responses, Montagu again affirms the 


case for the adaptability, educability, 
and survivability of man. Discussing 
beats, midwives, love, prejudice, anxi- 


ety, and a score more topics, Montagu 
takes the pulse of our current age and 
gives his prescriptions for how to get it 
beating in a less thready, more sicady 
fashion. Controversial thoughts about 
that most controversial of subjects— 
humans. 


OsenporF, CLARENCE. A History of 
Psychoanalysis in America, Harper, 
1964, Pp. 280. $1.85. Reprint (Ori- 
ginal 1953). 

Narrated here is the story of pycho- 
analytic history with its European roots 
and American branches. Growing some- 
what fitfully, attacked by the blight of 
war, and sometimes split by internal 
strife, the psychoanalytic movement is 
depicted in terms of the men and places 
focal to its American emergence. A 
stimulating first-hand account by one 
of those who participated in the early 
growth years. 


Rowrer, Joun and Munro EpMon- 
son. (Eds.) The Eighth Generation 
Grows Up. Harper, 1964. Pp. 346. 
$1.75. Reprint (Original 1960). 

What has happened in the lives of 
the New Orleans Negro adolescents 
studied in 1937-38 by Davis and Dol- 
lard and presented in Children of Bond- 
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An Outstanding Record . . . 


Kendler’s BASIC PSYCHOLOGY 
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age? How are they bringing up 
their own children? Where, what and 
how are they doing? The present book, 
based on a representative small sample 
of the 107 individuals most thoroughly 
studied by Davis and Dollard, is ad- 
dressed to these questions. Focusing 
upon the important issues of role and 
ego identity, the present writers bring 
up to date the “Children” of the earlier 
study and show their present situations 
in relationship both to their back- 
grounds and to the present places they 
occupy in their society. Of interest both 
in its own right and as a followup study. 


RurrENBEEK, HENDRIK. (Ed.) Psycho- 
analysis and Literature. Dutton, 1964, 
Pp. 325. $2.25. Original. 

Freud put us in touch with the rela- 
tionship between what goes on inside 
the psyche and what comes out in be- 
havior. One result of this information 
has been a new way of looking at litera- 
ture which is, after all, an expressive 
behavior, In this anthology Ruitenbeek 
has assembled a mixed crew (Alfred 
Kazin, Ernest Jones, Kenneth Burke, 
George Devereux, Marie Bonaparte and 
others) who take an analytic look at 
some occurrences in literature as they 
relate to the psychodynamics of their 
authors. 


RurrENBEEK, Henprik. (Ed.) Psy- 
choanalysis and Contemporary Amer- 
ican Culture. Delta, 1964. Pp. 436. 
$2.45. Original. 

Here are Fromm, Erikson, van den 
Haag, May, Alexander, Rogers and 
eighteen other thinkers and doers in 
the social sciences speaking to some of 
the problems of modern man in cur- 
rent America, and suggesting definitions 
and sometimes solutions for them. This 
book is a good companion of a previous 
Ruitenbeek anthology (The Dilemma 
of Organizational Society, Dutton, 
1963) and with it makes a thought- 
provoking examination of problems of 
modern American society, and what is 
thought and said about them by stu- 
dents of that society and its component 
individuals. 
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Spence, Kennetu. Behavior Theory 
and Conditioning. Yale Univ. Press, 
1964. Pp. 262. $1.75. Reprint (Orig- 
inal 1956). 

Another for the “Welcome Back” list 
—the 1956 Silliman Lectures by Spence. 
The lectures include a brief historical 
survey of learning problems, a consider- 
ation of some simple conditioning work, 
and Spence’s thoughts about proceeding 
from these to some more complex prob- 
lems in higher-order conditioning. If 
you haven’t got the hardback, here’s 
your chance for a soft-shell with good 
print and clear figures throughout. Yale 
has long been known for stout heart 
—it is also to be congratulated for a 
stout binding on this and its other soft- 
shells. 


STEKEL, WILHELM. Peculiarities of Be- 
havior. Vol. 1. Evergreen, 1964. Pp. 
328. $1.75. Reprint (Original 1924). 
In this volume Stekel concerns him- 

self with those disorders of instinct and 
emotion which show themselves in the 
impulse behaviors of wandering, drug 
addiction (including alcohol), stealing, 
acts performed in sleep and dreamlike 
states, “spells”, and compulsive buying 
and eating. Illustrating his points with 
case materials, Stekel promotes the 
thesis that these many varieties of im- 
pulse-driven behavior have their roots 
in unfulfilled erotized attachments to 
other human beings, and that the dem- 
onstrated behaviors are distorted re- 
sults of the unsatisfied impulses. 


STEKEL, WILHELM. Sadism and Maso- 
chism. Vols. 1 and 2. Grove Press— 
Vol. 1, 1963, Vol. 2, 1964. Each 
$2.95. Reprints (Originals 1929). 
Here Stekel presents his theoretical 

position on sadism and masochism, back- 
ing it up with material from 64 cases. 
Stekel’s premise is that we are impelled 
by hatred and that civilization acts to 
put only a thin veneer over this basic 
hate. He feels that if in childhood pri- 
mary relationships do not go well the 
rest of life may evidence this fact in 
sadistic or masochistic acts which repre- 
sent a desperate striving to find at once 
revenge and love. If, as Stekel presumes, 
hate is the prime mover, I fail to un- 
derstand why the later quest of the 
unloved should include the search for 
love—why not just for revenge? 


Storr, ANTHONY. Sexual Deviations. 
Penguin, 1964. Pp. 139. $ .85. Orig- 
inal. 

In the last round of reviews I came 
down a bit hard on the work of Storr, 
and now I’m doing it again. The re- 
marks embodied in Sexual Deviation 
might be well-used in a psychopathol- 
ogy text as part of the chapter on sex- 
ually deviant behaviors, but they cer- 
tainly do not comprise a comprehensive 
enough discussion of sexual deviation to 
stand alone as a book covering this 
family of problems, Storr gets a gold 
star for his pleas for a more rational, 
less emotionally loaded response to sex- 
ually non-normative behaviors, but not 
for having written a text on sexual de- 
viations which adequately covers this 
comprehensive and complex topic. 


Voexs, Vointa. On Becoming an Edu- 


cated Person. Saunders, 1964. Pp. 
206. $2.00. Reprint (Original 1957). 
This book is a how-to guide on maxi- 
mizing the college experience and get- 


ting the most out of the process of cdu- 
cation. Topics range from the strength 


of study light-bulbs to the overcoming 
of exam anxiety. The book has its uses, 
perhaps, for the naive about to pack 
and leave for Old Siwash, but it does 
not seem a useful edition to put in the 


psychological library. 


Warner, W. Lrovp et. al. Democracy 
in Jonesville, Harper, 1964. Pp. 311. 
$1.95. Reprint (Original 1949). 

By now we have gotten used to the 
sociological, somewhat psychological 
dissection of a community (“Middle- 
town”, “Prairie City”, etc.). Here we 
have made available again one of the 
best examples of this particular variety 
of research into the life of a community 
and its people, and another useful ad- 
dition to the “Welcome Back” list. 


Wernick, Rosert. They've Got Your 
Number. Norton 1964, Pp. 124. $1.25. 
Reprint (Original 1956). 

This work contains about equal por- 
tions of stark truth and hilarity. Wer- 
nick performs a useful service with this 
brief book, for he shows readers what 
utility tests and measures do have with- 
out elevating them to the status of 
voodoo gods. Reliability, validity, norm 
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establishment, and the utilization of 
tests are dealt with here in a critical 
and delightful fashion. If Wernick takes 
a somewhat icon-smashing stance about 
psychometrics and its uses, he also 
clearly subscribes to the wise Basuto 
admonition “If a man does away with 
his traditional way of doing and throws 
away his good customs, he had better 
first make sure that he has something 
of value to replace them.” 


Wrrmer, HELEN and Rura Korinsky. 
(Eds.) Personality in the Making. 
Science and Behavior Books, Inc., 
1964. Pp. 454. Reprint (Original 
1952). 

This book reports the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, which by now has been 
hacked over more than enough times. 
So this is less a review than a notice of 
paperback availability. It is pointed 
out in the introduction to this soft copy 
edition that this printing is primarily 
in response to the still-large demand for 
the book for students in graduate 
schools in the “people” professions. So 
now you know it’s again available. 


AND FiNALLv, More FREUD— 
This time, two from Anchor Book— 


Freup, Sicmunp. The Question of Lay 
Analysis. Anchor, 1964. Pp. 112. 
$ .95. Reprint (Original U. S. Edi- 
tion 1950). Strachey translation, In- 
cludes the 1927 Postscript. 


Freup, Sicmunp. The Future of an 
Illusion. Anchor, 1964. Pp. 105. 
$ .95, Reprint (Original of this trans- 
lation 1961) Translated by W. D. 
Robson-Scott. Revised and Newly 
Edited by Strachey. 
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Number was born in superstition and 
reared in mystery ..-- numbers were 
once made the foundation of religion 
and philosophy, and the tricks of figures 
have had a marvelous effect on a credu- 
lous people. 

—F. W. PARKER 
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Two German Historians 


Friedrich Dorsch 


Geschichte und Probleme der angewandten Psychologie. Bern, Switzerland: 
Verlag Hans Huber, 1963. Pp. 282. Fr./DM 24.80. 


Wilhelm Hehlmann 


Geschichte der Psychologie. Stuttgart: Alfred Kröner Verlag, 1963. Pp. ix 


+ 464. DM 15.— 


Reviewed by Joser Brozex 


Professor Dorsch is associated with 
the Psychological Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Tiibingen. He is the author 
of a handbook on the measurement 
of occupational abilities (Das Giese- 
Test-System, 1952) and of a widely 
used dictionary (Psychologisches Wór- 
terbuch, 1963), initiated by F. Giese 
and now appearing in the seventh edi- 
tion. Wilhelm Hehlmann is a product 
of the University of Halle-Wittenberg. 
Like Dorsch, Hehlmann is a lexicog- 
rapher of note (Wörterbuch der Psy- 
chologie, 1959; Wórterbuch der Päda- 
gogik, 1957). The reviewer, Josef 
Brožek, is a Research Professor at Le- 
high University. History of psychology 
has always been his avocation, now 
turning into a vocation. He shares both 
authors’ fascination with scientific dic- 
tionaries (CP, Oct. 1960, 5, 324-325, ihe 


HE POINT OF VIEW, expressed by 

Dorsch, would be shared, I believe, 

by Hehlmann as well: A skillful por- 

trait of the past should enable the reader 
to understand better the present. 

Dorsch presents the history of ap- 
plied psychology, with emphasis on the 
developments in the German speaking 
countries. True, the section of his time 
table (pp. 212-234) covering the event- 
ful one hundred years (1840-1940) is 
broad enough in scope to encompass 
non-German (and non-applied) contrib- 
utors to psychology—a half-dozen Eng- 
lishmen, a baker's dozen of Frenchmen, 
and about as many Americans. But this 
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represents only a small percentage of 
the total number of entries. The post- 
war years (1946-1954) are covered 
solely with reference to events that took 
place in Germany, except for references 
to the international congresses. 

In the introductory section, 3 re- 
lated concepts are considered: applied 
psychology, practical psychology, and 
psychotechnology (*psychotechnics"). 

The body of the text deals with 
the history of the 'great applied psy- 
chologists—to echo R. I. Watson’s 
textbook (1963)—and with the history 
of the fields of applied psychology. 
Among the American, J. McKeen 
Cattell (of the “mental tests” fame, 
1890, shared with Francis Galton) 
makes the grade in the section con- 
cerned with the developments in the 
19th century. The German-American 
Hugo Miinsterberg is classified with 
the pioneering applied psychologists of 
the 20th century. 

The American readers would learn 
much about the accomplishments of 
many a man, important in the history 
of European (and, in particular, of 
German) applied psychology, about 
whom they would find little in the 
reference works available to them: 
among the “pioneers,” W. Stern, K. 
Marbe, W. Hellpach, O. Lippman, and 
the Swiss-French E. Claparéde; among 
the representatives of the period of the 
flowering of psychotechnics, W. Poppel- 
reuter, W. Moede, F. Giese—to cite 
just a few outstanding names in Ger- 
many—and, in Switzerland, Jules Suter, 
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Franziska Baumgarten-Tramer, Alfred 
Carrar, and Léon Walther, 

The author discusses in some detail 
(p. 103-163) the developments in seven 
principal fields of applied psychology: 
assessment of aptitudes, vocational 
guidance, occupational analysis, indus- 
trial psychology (work and manage- 
ment), and applications of psychology 
directed to transportation, armed 
forces, and sports. He treats business 
psychology, considered together with 
opinion research (“demoscopy”), and 
applications to law and politics as 
border areas. The documentation is 
strengthened by voluminous footnotes 
(pp. 175-211). 

Granting the self-imposed limitations 
of the authors “field of vision,” 
Dorsch's pioneering work will force all 
scientists, seriously interested in the 
history of applied psychology, to brush 
up on their German. 


I, HEHLMANN's TEXTBOOK, the field 
of applied psychology (in the sense of 
Psychotechnik) is treated in one single 
paragraph (p. 185). But it should be 
noted that differential psychology, rep- 
resenting the scientific basis of much 
of applied psychology, rates a whole 
chapter (p. 333-346). 

American readers might be surprised 
to have the chapter begin with a 
sympathetic appraisal of the contribu- 
tions of the Ausdruckswissenschaft, the 
scientific study of the various forms 
of "expression" considered as charac- 
terological indicators or as external, 
objective manifestations of psychologi- 
cal states and processes. The author 
registers Pideri's Fundamentals of 
Mimics and Physiognomics (1858, in 
German) and Michon's Système de 
Graphologie (1875), and portrays the 
more recent developments in graphol- 
ogy, including the contributions of Lud- 
wig Klages (1872-1956). But Hehlmann 
has more than that to say. He brings 
the reader to the very vestibule of 
the. present with references to F. J. J. 
Buytendijk’s General Theory of Man's 
Posture and Movement (1956), Robert 
Kirchhoff's important General Theory 
of Expression (1957), J. Kirchhof's 
Human Face (1960), and F. Kiener’s 
Facial Expression and Character (1961). 
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Thus Hehlmann’s work will be of 
value and relevance not only to those 
interested in psychology’s more distant 
past but also to research workers con- 
cerned with very recent developments. 
This is a welcome, though not typical 
feature of books on the history of 
science. 

Further literature is given in the 
Notes, presented at the end of the 
“time tables” corresponding to the in- 
dividual chapters. The print of the 
Notes is distressingly small. 

The author endeavors to cover all 
the major contributions and contribu- 
tors. In regard to books this means, 
for practical purposes, works in Ger- 
man, English, and French, It is not 
surprising that German references dom- 
inate the picture and that this is 
particularly so in those sections in which 
the author brings up his time tables into 
the fifties, as is done in the chapters on 
child study, experimental introspection, 
humanistic (geisteswissensshaftlich) psy- 
chology, individual differences, psycho- 
somatics, motivation, and personality. 
Among some 90 references to works 
published since 1950 and indicated in 
the time tables, two-thirds are in Ger- 
man while one-third refers to books in 
English or to books translated into 
German from English. The French 
vanishes completely and there is no 
reference to the psychological litera- 
ture in other languages, say, in Rus- 
sian which in the “fifties is beginning 
to reemerge as a significant medium of 
psychological writing. Hehlmann’s cov- 
erage of the literature of the "fifties 
cannot be regarded as truly represen- 
tative of the literary output of those 
years. But one can not overlook the 
problems posed by the language bar- 
riers and, as a practical matter, the 
difficulties of supply of foreign-lan- 
guage monographs. 

Disregarding the introduction, the 
text comprises about 400 pages. Of 
these, 796 are devoted to the views of 
the Greek thinkers and the Church 
Fathers, through Augustine; 4% to 
medieval ages, through Albertus Mag- 
nus and Thomas Aquinas; 1195 to the 
beginnings of the modern era; 7% to 
the work of the philosophers and philos- 
ophizing psychologists of the 18th and 
early part of the 19th century; 9% to 


developments rooted in natural sciences; 
1196 to the beginnings of scientific psy- 
chology; 23% to the new perspectives 
in psychology around the turn of the 
century; 20% to developments that 
took place in the 20th century; and 8% 
to contemporary problems (methods, 
models, semantics, the nature of psy- 
chological phenomena). 


I. a real sense, Hehlmann's History 


is no less of a pioneering venture than 
Dorsch's monograph. The last system- 
atic presentations of the history of psy- 


chology, in German, appear to be well- 
aged by now. The present volume— 


inexpensive, informative, and thought- 
ful—should sell like the proverbial hot 
cakes. M. Dessoirs Abriss and O. 
Klemm’s Geschichte, both of the 1911 
vintage, will present no competition on 


the book market. 


The author's general orientation and 
approach is a sympathetic one: objec- 
tive, above the warfare of schools and 
methods, welcoming forward-looking 
and forward-moving ideas 
they may lay. Hehlmann's is a catholic 
view of psychology, finding a place for 
both introspection (mental processes) 
and extrospection (behavior), apprecia- 
tive of psychology’s manifold problems 
and methodological approaches. ‘Thus 
the treatment of the psychology of in- 
dividual differences is not limited to 
the psychometric tradition of Galton— 
J. McKeen Cattell—W. Stern—Binct, 
with an appreciative word said about 
Lightner Witmer’s early (1896) efforts 
in the field of clinical psychology. The 
author presents, be it briefly, “models” 
of personality structure (“types”) stem- 
ming from experimental psychology (O. 
Kroh, G. Pfahler), psychiatry (C. G. 
Jung and E. Kretschmer, not neglecting 
W. H. Sheldon), and the humanistic, 
socio-historical tradition. The latter in- 


wherever 


cludes W. Dilthey’s naturalists and 
idealists; Eduard Spranger’s value- 
oriented “Lebensformen”; and Karl 


Jaspers’ “Geistestypen” which may be 
labelled in approximative shorthand as 
objectivist, estheticist and metaphysi- 
cist. With Max Weber, Hehlmann views 
these constructs as idealized types 
(Idealtypen). He sees merit in the at- 
tempt to describe fundamental differ- 
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ences in man’s stance (lebendige geistige 
Haltungen). But the question con- 
cerning the existence and frequency of 
occurrence of such types and the extent 
to which a given individual approaches 
them can be answered only by empiri- 
cal psychodiagnosis. 

This leads to a discussion of per- 
sonality measurements and psychomet- 
rics in general, with recognition of the 
service rendered by O. K. Buros Mental 
Measurement Yearbooks. Reference is 
made to multiplicity of contributions 
to theory of psychological measurement, 
including two recent (1961) works in 
German, G. A. Lienert’s Construction 
and Analysis of Tests and Manfred 
Bader’s Possibilities and Limitations of 
Psychological Test Procedures. 


Hehlmann views the experimentally 
oriented “academic” psychology as the 
mainstream of scientific approach to 
psychological phenomena, and stresses 
its inner developmental dynamics which 
carried it beyond the 19th-century fas- 
cination with psychophysics and experi- 
mental investigations on memory, in 
short, beyond Wundt and Ebbinghaus. 
Yet Hehlmann is appreciative of the 
impetus to the broadening of psychol- 
ogy's scope provided by such “extra- 
curricular" developments as character- 
ology, psychoanalysis, and  Husserl's 
phenomenology. 

A free (but not too free) translation 
of Hehlmann's textbook, with some ad- 
ditions, would be a valuable contribu- 
tion. 


On Getting Ahead in Science 


Hans Selye 


From Dream to Discovery: On Being a Scientist. New York: McGraw-Hill, 


1964. Pp. xiv + 419. $6.95. 


Reviewed by C^nRoLL C. PRATT 


The author, Hans Selye, was born in 
Vienna in 1907 and studied in Prague, 
Paris and Rome. He received his medi- 
cal degree from the German Univer- 
sity of Prague in 1929 and two years 
later took his PhD from the same uni- 
versity. He was then awarded a Rocke- 
feller research fellowship which brought 
him to Johns Hopkins and later to Mc- 
Gill University where he became As- 
sociate Professor of Histology. Since 
1945 he has served as Director of the 
Institute of Experimental Medicine and 
Surgery at the University of Montreal. 
The reviewer, Carroll C. Pratt is Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Psychology at Prince- 
ton University where he is inactive, and 
Chairman and Professor of Psychology 
at Rider College, where he is very ac- 
tive. He says he has no competence for 
reviewing Selye's technical works, but 
since this book is mostly for laymen, a 
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group whose membership standards he 
feels he meets, he has accepted the re- 
quest to write here. CP's readers know 
him well. 


P SycHOLocists who have studied 
Hans Selye's investigations of stress, 
calciphylaxis, endocrinology and numer- 
ous related phenomena and have been 
impressed by the wide-ranging influence 
of his work will be captivated, even if 
at times a bit discomposed, by the 
present volume. Those who have heard 
of Selye only by reputation will also 
find From Dream to Discovery prof- 
itable reading loaded with solemn words 
of advice, relieved at times by glitter- 
ing generalities, some wise, some other- 
wise, generously offered by a famous 
scientist who has made a business of 
success. It is a how-to-do-it book both 


for students and for those who haye 
reached the top. If any detail has been 
left out on how to choose the right 
branch of science, get along with pro- 
fessors, take notes, file references, write 
a thesis, conduct an interview, decide 
on the right job, get along with the 
members of the staff and also with 
the janitor and secretaries, put together 
monographs and books, know whom 
to hire and fire, decide on salaries and 
promotions, prepare and deliver lec- 
tures and arrange slides, choose ihe 
right words for discoveries made in 
the laboratory, handle deans, take care 
of voluminous correspondence, keep 
abreast of scientific literature in seven 
or eight languages and give lectures in 
three or four of them, apply for grants, 
arrange the names of authors of articles 
in order of merit, et cetera ad infini- 
tum, I can't think what the missing de- 
tail could be. 

For those interested in following step 
by step the development of one of 
Selye’ many important contributions 
to medical research and knowledge— 
calciphylaxis— pages 241-255 in the 
chapter on How to Work are by all 
odds the best part of the book. The rest 
of the book can be read with real profit 
by scientists and scholars whose in- 
terests may have no point of contact at 
all with the work that Selye and his 
associates have done over the years. 

The confidence that Selye has in his 
own judgments makes for enjoyable 
reading, partly because it is fun to dis- 
agree now and then with someone who 
for the most part seems so very wise. 
Scientific research and discovery, says 
Selye, “is as close as the human mind 
can come to the process of creation” 
(p. 6). Now really, is that a slip in 
dictation, or is it the considered opin- 
ion of a man for whom science is the 
be-all and end-all of existence? The 
mirror fugues in Bach’s Die Kunst der 
Fuge were sheer invention, not a dis- 
covery; and many scholars would in- 
sist that those incredible compositions 
are as close as the human mind can 
ever come to the process of pure crea- 
tion. In any case, it would seem wiser 
to make no invidious comparisons as 
long as creativity is beyond the reach 
of measurement. 


Selye thinks “there is as much mental 
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text for psychologists, teachers, social workers, 
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Retarded Child was written to fulfill that need. 


Provides a broad-based approach . . . 


This book seeks to understand the mentally handi- 
capped child from many vantage points, with a 
full appreciation of the complexity of his diffi- 
culties, and a realistic approach to problems of 
diagnosis, education, treatment, and research. The 
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theory, behavioral evaluation and testing, and 
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Research is integrated with the material in a co- 
herent presentation. Enough background material 
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the relevance and complexity of each area. 
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power stored away in the core of the 
mind as there is physical power in the 
nucleus of the atom” (p, 62). Well, 
whatever that means, it sounds as 
though it might be a good argument to 
use in an effort to persuade such men 
as Edward Teller that disarmament 
would not leave us defenseless. 

Selye’s somatotyping of candidates 
for a job would make Sheldon blow his 
top. Selye can tell good guys from bad 
guys by such appearances as pink 
plumpness, wrinkles around the eyes, 
thin and shiny skin, and what not. 
“Scientists always have sensitive lively 
eyes" (p. 169). I am reminded of how 
it used to be said that all great pian- 
ists had long slender fingers, which is 
by no means the case. Apparently Selye 
has reservations about some of his judg- 
ments, for he says that "all this may 
seem to be nothing but facile, amateur- 
ish chitchat about psychology" (p. 
164). 


bs AUTHOR holds strong opinions 
on all sorts of matters that would start 
heated debates in almost any group of 
scientists. I can take space to mention 
only two, both of which have set off 
sharp squabbles among psychologists. 
Selye is convinced that elaborate statis- 
tical treatment of data gathered in medi- 
cal research does not advance the sub- 
ject very much. In general he feels 
that better solutions will be found “not 
in the development of ever more cun- 
ning statistical calculations but in im- 
proving the experimental technique to 
a point where the results are self-evi- 
dent" (p. 261). He is equally skeptical 
about the widespread concern for re- 
finement of scientific method. “The 
practical value of formal logic, the 
laws of thought and the scientific 
method is very limited indeed, both in 
everyday life and in science" (p. 264). 
"The mathematical formulation of bio- 
logic laws, the design of experiments 
- the proof of the professional 
logician . . . played no greater role in 
the most important medical discoveries 
of history than did a knowledge of 
acoustics in the composition of the 
greatest musical works" (p. 265). 
This book is what I should call a 
must, if I may coin a phrase. It deals 
with countless matters that students 
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rarely hear about from their profes- 
sors and that the professors seldom talk 
about even among themselves. The writ- 
ing is clear, the topics timely, and the 
dogmatism really quite engaging. My 
own feeling is that Selye gives too little 
sympathetic concern to individual dif- 
ferences among scientists. It takes all 
kinds. I am sure that many great scien- 
tists were impractical and unmethodical 
fellows who observed in many cases 
Mark Twain's advice about correspond- 
ence, had no use for carbon copies and 
filing cabinets, failed to meet deadlines, 
played chess or poker or the cello far 
into the night, slept late in the morn- 
ing, and yet came up with brilliant in- 
sights. Read the book and see what you 
think of it. 

Selye gives the impression of being 
so careful and systematic in everything 
he does that I was of course not sur- 
prised to find an excellent glossary, an 
accurate bibliography and a detailed 
index at the end of the book. 


Constructively 
Presumptuous? 


Leopold Bellak (Ed.) 


Handbook of Community Psychi- 
atry and Community Mental 
Health. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1964, Pp. xi + 465. 
$14.50, 


Reviewed by Joseru E. BREWER 


The editor, Leopold Bellak, is Clinical 
Professor of Psychiatry, New York 
School of Psychiatry, and Director of 
Psychiatry, Elmhurst City Hospital, 
Queens, where he has developed a 
broad community mental health serv- 
ice. He is author of A Guide to the 
Interpretation of the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test and editor of Schizophre- 
nia and Contemporary European Psy- 


chiatry. The reviewer, Joseph E. 
Brewer, following his PhD with Harold 
Anderson at the University of Illinois 
in 1940 was introduced to community 
mental health by Spafford Ackerly at 
the Louisville Mental Hygiene Clinic. 
Jerry Carter continued his education 
when he became Assistant Director to 
the Wichita Guidance Center in 1946. 
Since 1948 he has been Director of the 
Wichita Guidance Center. 


ERHAPS it was presumptuous of Bel- 

lak to attempt to compile a hand- 
book of community psychiatry at this 
time, or to call this collection of papers 
a handbook. Community psychiatry is 
still so new and so vaguely defined that 
there is not a body of agreed-upon prac- 
tices and principles which would justify. 
a handbook. And yet, now is the time 
one is sorely needed. The Community 
Mental Health Centers Act of 1963 has 
forced the hand of those who have 
given lip service to community mental 
health and Bellak and his collaborators 
show how psychiatry has, can and 
should translate this lip service into 
real service. When action is demanded 
and the rules to, follow must be made 
up as you go, presumption is called 
for. 

This book consists of three types of 
articles with the surrounding membrane 
and connective tissue supplied by Bel- 
lak. The types might be characterized 
as (1) ‘this is the way we do it’, (2) 
‘this is the way you should do it’ and 
(3) analytical descriptions of some 
processes and dimensions of commu- 
nity psychiatry. 

'The role of psychiatry in community 
mental health is the focus of this book. 
'The place of other than medical disci- 
plines is not dealt with in more than 
a cursory manner, although there are 
contributors from other disciplines. The 
contributors are well identified by the 
Editor in a description of their training, 
experience and special qualifications for 
the contributions. This book attempts 
to put the stamp of psychiatry on the 
field of community mental health in 
all its ramifications. One must admit 
that Bellak has chosen his collaborators 
well and they reveal not only imagina- 
tion but guts in the way many of them 
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have gone to work in a problem solving 
manner to meet the almost infinite fac- 
ets of mental illness as it occurs in the 
community. There is little carping at 
other professions. Other disciplines are 
clearly recognized as having a contri- 
bution to make to community mental 
health but this book does not undertake 
to demonstrate it. Bellak seems to have 
asked himself and his collaborators, 
‘What does psychiatry have to offer 
the community?’ and has kept this ques- 
tion in mind. He and most of his con- 
tributors believe that clinical psychiatry 
and psychoanalysis provide the best ba- 
sis for the concepts, skills, and profes- 
sional responsibility to lead the effort 
to make community mental health serv- 
ices effective, One can argue this point, 
but until other approaches show a com- 
parable willingness to state what they 
are doing, can do, and should do, the 
argument will not get far. 


jp book makes one only too aware 
of the hodgepodge of programs, plans 
and purposes that cluster under the 
heading of community mental health. 
There is a greater emphasis on hospital 
based programs and a lesser emphasis 
on children's problems than might be 
expected in a book of this sort, even 
one limited to community psychiatry. 
Only one chapter deals directly with 
children while there are four chapters 
concerned with hospital based pro- 
grams. The chapters on “The concept 
of the community” and “Mental health 
consultation" provide the most detailed 
and useful analyses of concepts and 
processes. They, more than most chap- 
ters, meet the expectation of a hand- 
book. In the descriptions of specific serv- 
ice or training programs, which com- 
prise one-fourth of the book, there is 
often little generalization to other pro- 
grams because of the concreteness of the 
descriptions. We are not provided with 
more than one example of a certain 
type of program. It is often difficult 
to know how much of the apparent 
success of a program is the function of 
the originator of the program and how 
much is inherent in the program itself. 

It is a sad reflection on the state of 
research in community psychiatry that 
an otherwise good chapter on research 
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should have to use as its primary illus- 
tration a drug study conducted in a 
state hospital. There apparently are not 
adequate examples from the field of 
community mental health to use as il- 
lustrations of research methodology. Or, 
perhaps, the comfortable research de- 
signs are just not applicable to the com- 
plex problems of community mental 
health. 


The contents of this book in general 
are down-to-earth, practical and at 
times concrete and specific. It is hard, 
therefore, to reconcile the realistic body 
of the book with the final words of Bel- 
lak; *. . . community psychiatry will 
increasingly have to be able to protect 
society as a whole, and simultaneously 
assure each individual as much chance 
for happiness as possible." 


Toward Renaissance 


American Psychiatric Association 


Training the Psychiatrist to Meet Changing Needs. Washington, D. C.: 
American Psychiatric Association, 1964. Pp. xii + 263. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Louis D. Conen 


This volume is published by the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association and has 
many authors but it has only one review- 
er; he is Louis D. Cohen, who since 1962 
has been professing psychology and doing 
a number of other significant things in 
the Department of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Florida. He is also intimately 
associated with the J. Hillis Miller 
Health Center, which includes the Col- 
leges of Medicine, Nursing, Pharmacy, 
Health Related Professions and the 
Teaching Hospital. He is now President 
of the Southeastern Psychological As- 
sociation. 


N a time when professional aspects 
of psychological training are receiv- 
ing searching reexamination, it is per- 
haps reassuring to note that a sister 
discipline has been undergoing equally 
stressful experiences. This volume re- 
porting on the results of a 1962 Con- 
ference on Graduate Psychiatric Educa- 
tion, succinctly states the problems con- 
fronting educators of psychiatrists,— 
their educational, technical and philo- 
sophical dilemmas, their proposed solu- 
tions, and their recognition of unsolved 
problems. To this reviewer the contrast 


between this report and that prepared 
for the 1952 Conference (T'he Psychia- 
trist, His Training and Development) 
reflects a remarkable maturation of the 
field, an observation shared by many 
participants of the 1962 Conference. 
This maturation is evident in the de- 
mands for broader training of the psy- 
chiatrist in many diverse disciplines, as 
well as in the call for a confrontation 
of the substantial problems of human 
welfare and distress. 

The report identifies the causes of 
the shift in perspective: new knowledge 
in sociology, biology, and the behav- 
ioral sciences in general; progress in the 
application of psychopharmacology with 
its concomitant change in mental hos- 
pital and community treatment pro- 
grams; increased understanding of 
mental retardation and geriatrics; the 
impetus of vastly enlarged research sup- 
port; and the encouragement of Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy for a new ap- 
proach to problems of mental illness 
and retardation. 

And the educational implications 
become manifold. If we look at only one 
field for an example, and consider the 
new findings bearing on the genetic 
etiology of mental disorders and on 
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chromosomal morphology, on the im- 
plications of even the present incomplete 
knowledge of DNA and RNA mecha- 
nisms of genetic transmission, we must 
recognize the importance of this field 
of knowledge in the training of a psy- 
chiatrist who dedicates himself to a 
confrontation with all mental disorder. 
In fact it was this confrontation that 
put into perspective some systematic 
biases of psychiatry and disclosed the 
need for reassessment of educational 
goals and procedures. 

To quote: “In traditional medicine, 
the chief emphasis for many years was 
on physiological adaptation, and social 
adaptation was neglected in the medi- 
cal school curriculum. Today, in most 
psychiatric training programs, the pen- 
dulum has swung too far in the other 
direction. Psychological and social ad- 
aptations are emphasized and physio- 
logical adaptation is largely neglected" 
(p. 69). 

And it was also noted that such an 
emphasis could—and probably did— 
result in failure to recruit into psychia- 
try physicians with interests in biology 
*... because they see in most depart- 
ments of psychiatry little basis for train- 
ing or for career opportunities in the 
biological aspects of psychiatry" (p. 
71). The Conference called for broader 
and more intensive training in the basic 
physiological processes underlying psy- 
chological phenomena, and encouraged 
exposure to the methods of biological 
research. 

Not only the biological; pressing for 
inclusion were community mental 
health methods with their reliance on 
sociology, behavioral science, epidemi- 
ology and the still-to-be- developed 
methods of community action. This em- 
phasis on breadth and comprehensive- 
ness posed serious questions for curric- 
ulum construction. Programs current at 
the time of the conference had little or 
no spare time in them. How to include 
all the new material? Some educational 
proposals, not unfamiliar in graduate 
programs in psychology, called for a 
core curriculum and specialization in 
selected interest areas. And the interest 
areas were broad: mental retardation, 
geriatrics, psychiatry and the law, pub- 
lic health, administration, addiction. 
Two areas were identified for special 


additional training: the sub-specialties 
of child psychiatry and psychoanalysis. 

Psychoanalysis seemed to have lost 
its mystique for the conferees. The con- 
ference report notes that there was 
considerable discussion and conflict 
about the place of psychoanalysis in 
the training of the resident. Perhaps 
an excerpt from the summary statement 
will suffice “. . . . psychoanalytic train- 
ing, partly because of the subject mat- 
ter and partly because such training is 
carried out by separate institutes, is a 
divisive force at odds with the general 
aims and goals of psychiatry" (p. 25, 
26). 

Nor did the preeminent role of 
dyadic psychodynamic therapy in cur- 
rent practice escape its critics. One ob- 
server, who evidently spoke for a num- 
ber, said of this therapy, “. . . this falls 
far short of the present scope of psy- 
chiatry in meeting the demands placed 
upon us by the public and the com- 
munity" (p. 63). 

The search for breadth in training 
to help prepare the psychiatrist for his 
enlarging responsibilities found one an- 
swer in the Conference's support of re- 
search training for all residents. It was 
reminiscent of the Miami Beach Con- 
ference on the graduate training of psy- 
chologists to see the statement, “All psy- 
chiatrists. . . should have certain skills 
and attitudes which are fundamental 
in research orientation" (p. 98). 

The point that hit home for this re- 
viewer was the adoption by the Con- 
ference of a position endorsing the 
broad education of the psychiatrist in 
a host of basic sciences, the eschewing 
of narrow training, the commitment to 
development of numerous clinical skills, 
and the development of a scholarly, 
practical, clinically astute and socially 
effective practitioner. No wonder the 
conference report noted that some mem- 
bers questioned the idealistic and per- 
haps unattainable objectives of devel- 
oping the "Renaissance" man with his 
multifaceted skills. And yet this was 
the goal that was set—in full recogni- 
tion that there would be many com- 
promises necessary in its attainment— 
if ever. 

So many issues are touched on, so 
many complex problems are discussed, 
that none is given very thorough treat- 
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ment. As is inevitable in a summary 
report based on extensive papers and in- 
tensive discussion, only the major de- 
cisions and half decisions are noted. 
To this reviewer, judging from the out- 
side, it seemed that the editors did an 
excellent job of reporting the current 
state of the field, especially of its aspira- 
tions. And if the chapters vary in length 
and treatment, we can only conclude 
that the Conference provided varied 
grist for the mill. 

Clinical psychologists will be inter- 
ested in the parallels to the conflicts in 
their own training, At a time when psy- 
chiatrists are calling for broad educa- 
tion, intensive research training and 
scholarly preparation for careers as 
educated physicians, psychologists are 
proposing (The Clark Committee) a 
more limited training with reduced em- 
phasis on research and increased train- 
ing in clinical skills, Not only are the 
two fields coming closer, they may dis- 
place each other if the present trend 
continues. It may become essential to 
‘buy a program if one is to know the 
players." 


Of Acts and Images 


Angelo V. Boy and Gerald J. Pine 


Client-centered Counseling in the 
Secondary School. Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1963. Pp. 
289. $4.50. 


Reviewed by CuAuDE W. GRANT 


Both authors, Angelo V. Boy and Ger- 
ald J. Pine, are counselors at Muzzey 
Junior High School in Lexington, 
Massachusetts, and both received doc- 
torates in education from Boston Uni- 
versity; Boy now teaches there in ad- 
dition to counseling while Pine does 
some teaching at Boston State College. 
The reviewer, Claude W. Grant, is 
Professor of Education at NYU. He 
received his PhD from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and has taught at 
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the University of Utah and Syracuse 
University where he served as Director 
of Guidance Training. He also works as 
a consultant to schools and to indus- 
trial concerns. 


HIS BOOK was written by two prac- 

titioners committed to a Rogerian 
approach to counseling; they label their 
operational philosophy Client-Centered. 
It was their belief that a client-centered 
philosophy of counseling, with client- 
centeredness a basic attitude rather than 
a technique, could be, in addition to 
an interesting discussion topic, a reality 
in a school counseling program. The 
authors and those working with them 
proceeded on this assumption in devel- 
oping a program of counseling services. 
A description of their working philos- 
ophy and the resulting organizational 
structure and practices comprise the 
contents of this book, the stated pur- 
pose of which is: a description of the 
initiation and development of a client- 
centered counseling program at Muzzey 
Junior High School, Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts, 

The authors have carefully described 
the efforts of the staff and the pro- 
cedures that were followed. They have 
pointed out the difficulties they ex- 
perienced and noted how these diffi- 
culties were worked through. A basic 
assumption made by those involved in 
this program was that a school coun- 
selor's essential job is to counsel, and 
that he must have not only the time to 
counsel but the opportunity to build 
an image of himself in which young- 
sters can believe. The concept “belief” 
might not be the most appropriate 
term to express the authors views; 
however, there can be little doubt it is 
their intent that student and faculty 
have “faith” counselors are profes- 
sional people who can help students 
with their problems and teachers with 
students. 

The authors point out that in most 
instances the structure of the typical 
school program involves counselors in 
various activities incongruous with the 
image of a professional counselor. To 
help allay this difficulty they suggest 
it is time schools move toward a three- 
department system in which counselors 


handle counseling, guidance workers 
provide information services, and 
psychometrists handle measurement. 
Though it was not possible to define 
the program at Muzzey in this way 
the authors state a real effort was made 
to describe a pattern of counselors’ 
activities that did not contradict the 
image of a client-centered counselor. 

Perhaps the major contribution of 
this book is that it demonstrates the 
possibility of developing a counseling 
program in which counselors do func- 
tion as professional counselors in a 
junior high school. Though presented 
information affirms it is possible to 
develop a program of counseling serv- 
ices based on client-centered coun- 
seling theory, this is less significant 
than the affirmation that the authors 
succeeded in defining and developing 
a program allowing the counselor to 
be professional. 

The major dissatisfaction experienced 
by this reviewer in reading the book 
occurred at those times when, and they 
were quite frequent, the authors strayed 
from their stated purpose of description 
and became missionaries. It seemed, at 
least at times, that the authors classi- 
fied counselors into two groups; one 
client-centered and the other 
tional, with client-centered represent- 
ing all that is good and traditional 
representing all that is poor. Current 
research and formulations of theory 
have taken us far beyond this concep- 
tualization. Moreover, it is difficult to 
sell or convert without becoming re- 
dundant, and difficult to sell or convert 
and still impart the impression that 
the assumptions of client-centered theory 
(holding sacred the other person’s integ- 
rity, non-evaluativeness; personal open- 
ness; etc.) are in fact the undergirding 
of one’s own personal philosophy. Thus 
at times the authors’ client-centered 
image was pretty well “muddied” by 
their selling or missionary image. 


W 


All truth is an achievement. If you 
would have truth at its full value, go 
win it. 


tradi- 


—MUNGER 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


Social Psychology, 
Sampled Selectively 


The Social Animal. 16 mm sound, black & white, 30 minutes. A film in 
the series Focus on Behavior: The Science of Psychology. American 
Psychological Association and National Educational Television. Dis- 
tributed by NET Film Service, Indiana University. Purchase price 


$150.00; also available for rental. 


Reviewed by Burton R. FISHER 


This film is the seventh in a series of 
ten American Psychological Associa- 
tion films. Reviews of others in the 
series have appeared in previous CP 
issues. The reviewer, Burton Fisher, re- 
ceived his PhD from Yale in social 
psychology. Currently on leave of ab- 
sence from the University of Wisconsin, 
where he is Professor of Sociology, he 
is contributing his skills to the Depart- 
ment of Industrial and Management 
Engineering at the Israel Institute of 
Technology in Haifa. 


W HAT’S IN THE FILM? Key seg- 
ments of four well-known social 
psychological laboratory experiments 
are performed, with commentary by 
John Darley connecting them and plac- 
ing them in perspective. An enactment 
of the Asch conformity situation briefly 
but dramatically opens the film, posing 
issues in the relations of individual and 
group. This is followed by three exten- 
sive sequences, in which the casts (in 
order of entrance and exit) consist of 
Stanley Schachter, Leon Festinger and 
Morton Deutsch attended by their re- 
spective assistants and subjects. Play- 
acting or not, the sequences have the 
flavor of ‘the real thing’ in the labora- 
tory; even better, what the experimenter 
explains the action conveys. 
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Most unusually, the scripts are based 
upon original stories by the stars them- 
selves, mainly published in J ASP (1951, 
1958, 1960). These are: (1) Schachter’s 
study of small groups discussing whether 
to treat a hypothetical juvenile delin- 
quent (“Johnny Rocco”) punitively or 
therapeutically, with Schachter’s con- 
federate firmly playing the deviant from 
group opinion and eliciting at first 
much persuasive communication and 
finally exclusion. (2) Festingers re- 
search on dissonance induction and re- 
duction by getting subjects (paid $20 or 
$1 for this service) to tell supposedly 
prospective subjects that the extremely 
dull task the former have just com- 
pleted is enjoyable. The words once 
said, cognition of them can't easily be 
changed—but the well-paid subjects pre- 
sumably can find justification for hav- 
ing said them while still believing and 
reporting that the task was dull, whereas 
the “insufficiently rewarded” subjects 
paid $1 can and do reduce dissonance 
only by changing their opinions about 
the task’s dullness. (3) Deutsch’s three 
cumulative variations on a laboratory 
game, in which “Acme” and “Bolt,” 
two “truckers” (subjects) operating in 
opposite directions, are rivals for a sin- 
gle-lane road which is the shortest and 
only potentially “profitable” route for 
either. The isolated players can “move” 
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their “trucks” forward and backward, 
know only the “road map,” when they 
are blocking each other, and time 
elapsed ($1 per second is "lost"); the 
film audience can watch the reactions 
of both of the players and sees an ani- 
mated display of the “truck movements” 
on a road map. By the tenth of the 


Road map with only one 
potentially profitable route. 


basic game's 20 trials, the players have 
learned to let each other through the 
bottleneck alternately—without direct 
communication, an "interpersonal bar- 
gain" has been struck, cooperation be- 
ing the only arrangement whereby both 
may “profit.” In the first variation, 
“Acme” has a “gate” controlling 
“Bolt’s” ability to complete the trip 
(“one-sided threat”); it takes longer 
to reach agreement on precedence, for 
“Bolt” visibly resists the threat. In 
the “two-sided threat" variation, "Bolt" 
too has a “gate”—but retaliatory capac- 
ity is no advantage for the outcome is 
deadlock, with “face” taking priority 
over opportunity for mutual gain by 
cooperation. Communication channels 
are opened in the final variation: would 
this facilitate agreement between the 
rivals, interdictory 
“threat”? They try direct bargaining 
and fail; neither "profits" and each 
tries to increase the other’s comparative 
“Joss”; communication ultimately de- 
generates into nasty words. 


each with an 


q FILM AND THE SERIES, This is 
not one film in a series on social psy- 
chology, but one in a series on "the 
science of psychology" (the latter a 
phrase perhaps too self-consciously re- 
peated)—on psychology in much of its 
diversity “presenting the work of out- 
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Bargaining for the single-lane road. 


standing experimental psychologists." 
This overview may be lost sight of in 
seeing an individual film, but it is 
against this aim that the content must 
be considered. There is danger that it 
may be made a bit too easy for the 
naive viewer to identify all of social 
psychology both as laboratory-experi- 
mental in method and as restricted to 
the sorts of subject-matter shown here. 
(“The Social Animal" title certainly 
encourages this.) Sophisticated members 
of an audience wondered whether their 
naive counterparts realized that they 
were not seeing a broadly representative 
sample even of experimental social psy- 
chology. 


Judging by the contents of textbooks, 
at least two other films in the series deal 
with topics which one would not in the 
least be surprised to find in a conven- 
tional or typical introductory social psy- 
chology course—“The Conscience of a 
Child” and “The Need to Achieve.” 
This comment is relevant because in the 
film’s purposive sample of four experi- 
ments the structures of the situations 
and the nature of the young Ameri- 
can’s general psyche generate the pro- 
cesses and the outcomes depicted, not 
the differential personality character- 
istics of the subjects (in even a con- 
tributory way). 


Despite these wonderments, the fact 
remains that the planners had to make 
hard choices on what to put into a single 
30-minute program. One may cavil at 
the acceptance of this time limitation, 
but I would find it difficult to argue 
that it was not the better part of edu- 
cational wisdom to focus during such 
a period on a limited amount of fairly 
related content, in some detail, and to 
try to communicate something about 
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the functions in psychology of experi- 
mental methods fer se. 

It is rather a tribute to the late Kurt 
Lewin that the three experimenters we 
meet are his sometime students; it is to 
the credit of those who produce the 
film about their work that on the whole 
the job is first-rate. This is a unique and 
useful film, although it would be sur- 
prising indeed if one didn't have res- 
ervations about some of its aspects. 
Although I believe them to be fair 
critical comment, my observations are 
intended primarily to alert users to op- 
portunities and possible problems, in 
hope that thereby the film's consider- 
able educational value may be maxim- 
ized. 


He DOES ONE REVIEW THIS KIND OF 
FILM? Broadcast to the public in 1963- 
64 via the 70-odd NET-affiliated TV 
stations, available to high schools and 
colleges on film, bearing the imprimatur 
of the A. P. A. (and of an N. S. F. 
grant), it is important that this present- 
ation display what psychology ‘knows’ 
about teaching and learning and com- 
munication. It seems to me reasonable 
to expect the application of optimal 
audio-visual techniques directed toward 
the education of a broad general pub- 
lic and narrower scholastic publics. 


On the stimulus side, how good a 
job has been done? It is a pleasure to 
say that the curse of educational TV— 
the lecture cum visual aids dragged 
behind the  talk-chariot—has been 
avoided. The video and audio seem 
genuinely integrated, and each stimu- 
lus-type is given an opportunity to func- 
tion distinctively in conveying what the 
research processes are as well as what 
they are about, developing what I sur- 
mise to be a well-programmed learning 
sequence for a listening-viewing audi- 
ence. Given a half-hour time limit, all 
of this could not be accomplished with- 
out restriction of the subject-matter to 
a small sample of experimental social 
psychology's corpus. 

What about the ends to which these 
impressive techniques have been em- 
ployed? An appropriate psychologist's 
review of a presentation of research in 
experimental social psychology, the fit- 
ting evaluation on the response side, 


would be the familiar careful experi- 
mental study with relevant ‘target’ 
viewer groups, to check whether the 
informational, instructional and attitud- 
inal purposes were  achieved—and 
whether there were any not-to-be-de- 
sired outcomes. (Indeed, it would have 
been most apropos to have conducted 
this research while the film was being 
fashioned, progressively modifying stim- 
uli and sequences according to as- 
sessment of responses.) In lieu of such 
a procedure, this reviewer can offer 
only informal observations, derived 
from viewing a TV and a filmed pre- 
sentation with professional colleagues 
and separate film projections attended 
by about 25 freshmen and 10 graduate 
students (many of the latter in social 
psychology). In each case there was 
discussion, in which the viewers werc 
encouraged to react to the film, with 
no direct encouragement of criticism 
as such. This, then, is a grain of salt 
with which my comments must be sea- 
soned. 


Sus THINGS FOR THE USERS TO Kk. 
IN MIND. Several of the graduate stu- 
dents had read the journal reports of 
two or more of the filmed experiments; 
some of them and of my colleagues had 
a fair amount of personal experience 
in carrying on the kind of research por- 
trayed. They independently confirmed 
my concern lest the relatively naive 
viewer inadvertently acquire misleading 
information, clearly undesired by the 
producers. The presentation seemed to 
us conducive to a number of question- 
able impressions, both by inclusion 
and exclusion. Nowhere appeared the 
sweat and hard thought and pretesting 
that are invested in designing manipula- 
tions that *work' and situations that are 
isomorphic with some aspect of extra- 
laboratory reality; it all seemed so sim- 
ple to do. Again, the film presented 
to the ears and eyes solely ‘pure cases’ 
of the correctly predicted effects of the 
experimental variables, with little clear 
indication that each treatment situation 
is replicated with other groups of sub- 
jects—without in all instances yielding 
precisely the same clear-cut and ex- 
pected results depicted. Key points 
can be lost in an elaboration of de- 
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tails and qualifications, but it did not 
seem to us quite ‘cricket’ even for 
didactic purposes to communicate in a 
way which might encourage percep- 
tion of exaggerated and uniform differ- 
ences between the effects of treatments, 
and to ignore the probabilistic infer- 
ences on which interpretations of re- 
sults must be based. The findings seemed 
too ‘pat’, the outcomes too mechanical; 
everything always inevitably worked. 
Several of the undergraduate viewers 
spontaneously reported that this reduced 
the credibility of the material for them. 


Quite unexpectedly (to me), it was 
the graduate students who were partic- 
ularly stimulated by the enactments to 
wonder about alternative interpretations 
of results and possible uncontrolled or 
confounding variables; the correspond- 
ing journal articles apparently had 
much less of this sort of effect. This 
suggests a perhaps uncontemplated use 
of this film. For example, the Schachter 
experiment shows the deviant ‘stooge’ 
opening the discussion, actively and 
maybe aggressively setting its pace, and 
dominating it; he appears to cross-exam- 
ine some of the other discussants and 
to initiate counter-actions by his argu- 
ments, Is it the deviant’s ‘style’ or his 
deviance per se which makes him such 
a focus for communication? Suppose the 
members of the group didn’t openly 
commit themselves to a position, from 
the very beginning? In the presentation 
of Festinger's experiment (the journal 
article title is “Cognitive Consequences 
of Forced Compliance”), he asks: 
“What happens to people who are 
forced to say what they don't believe? 
'They believe what they say." Yet the 
film seemed to make salient to the stu- 
dents the notion that here was not 
forced’ but ‘bribed’ compliance, and 
that with a  temporarily-established 
minor belief; they speculated about what 
this might mean for the “insufficient 
reward” interpretation. Incidentally, 
faculty and graduate students, who were 
aware of the full range of Asch's work 
on conformity and compliance, noted 
that the full significance of Asch's re- 
sults was lost by presenting only the 
“minority of one” phases of bis re- 
search, overaccenting the tendency to 
social conformity in our (or any) so- 
ciety. 


Indeed, as projected by this film, so- 
cial psychology appears to have a cyni- 
cal perspective on socialized man. 
Schachter concludes his experimental 
presentation with “You'd probably con- 
form, too." Would a word about the 
positive and negative social functions 
of conformity be amiss? Festinger's sub- 
ject, paid $1 to convince another that 
what she knows to be a dull task is 
interesting, then finds the task less dull; 
the subject paid $20 doesn't change his 
feelings about the task, he suffers no dis- 
sonance—because the high reward is to 
him "enough justification to do what he 
is paid to do" (ie, to mislead a pre- 
sumed peer). Does it always work that 
way? Implicitly and explicitly the nega- 
tive consequences of conflict are stressed 
in the Deutsch presentation. Might not 
a word on the social utility of conflict, 
under some conditions, provide a more 
balanced orientation? 


Whatever the imbalance presented 
by the necessarily restricted selection 
of experimental subject-matter, the 
script faithfully represents the state of 
social psychological theory. It stakes no 
claims on behalf of great, over-arch- 
ing conceptual formulations; yet it ex- 
plicates ideas that sensibly deal with 
a number of meaningful and important 
but relatively discrete social psychologi- 
cal processes. However, in one respect 
grandeur is introduced: quite properly 
John Darley comments that the com- 
plex world is the source of the research 
problem, which is reduced in scale 
in the laboratory where variables can 
be isolated for study, although the usual 
instructive limiting caveats are not 
mentioned. But later on Deutsch’s ex- 
perimental results are rather dramati- 
cally extrapolated to the world scene, 
at least by indirection. We are given 
newsreel glimpses of the armed Ameri- 
can-Soviet confrontation at the Branden- 
burger Tor, for example, and later 
Deutsch summarizes by saying "If we 
are to resolve our conflicts both at home 
and abroad. . .” Furthermore, his ex- 
periments are introduced as an instance 
of the study of "group conflicts," and 
an impressive voice adds, “Cooperation 
or competition—which will prevail?” 
The research is exciting—very exciting 
—in and of itself; why place it in such 
a context? Flashing newsreel-type scenes 
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Life and 
Death of a 
Mental 
Hospital 


Ezra Stotland e Arthur L. Kobler 
This is the story of the founding, 
accomplishments, failures, and 
ultimate closing of a private hos- 
pital for the mentally ill. The 
history of this institution is an- 
alyzed in all aspects: from the 
Board of Trustees to the patients; 
from the initiation of policy to its 
execution; from the influence of 
consultants, residents, and aides 
on patients to the implications of 
contrasting ideologies; and from 
a theoretical consideration of in- 
stitutional organization to prac- 
tical perspectives and solutions. 

This study is primarily con- 
cerned with identifying the factors 
that sustain organizations and 
groups confronted by potentially 
threatening events. Central to 
this purpose is a discussion of the 
ways in which the ability of group 
members to maintain hope in the 
organization is influenced by the 
strength of leadership, divisions 
of opinion between the group and 
its surrounding community, power 
relations with other organizations, 
and the kinds of communication 
patterns and social interactions 
within the group. Furthermore, 
the ways in which all of these 
factors affect the treatment, wel- 
fare, and motivations of patients 
are delineated. 

The conclusions that result 
from this investigation form a 


basis for practical suggestions on* 


the organization, leadership, and 
community relations of groups 
and institutions in general. 

264 pages. $6.95 


University of Washington Press 
Seattle, Washington 98105 


of games, work, labor conflict and com- 
munity activities encourage incautious 
generalization to situations in which 
many other variables are at work. 


On the other hand, the undergrad- 
uates appreciated the complexities suc- 
cessively introduced by Deutsch in try- 
ing to approach “real life” dynamics, 
while Schachter’s results seemed to 
them most convincing compared with 
other results reported. Several said that 
the Schachter situation was true to ex- 
perience and that they could empa- 
thize with the subjects in the conditions 
portrayed—although some expressed 
surprise and dismay that well-educated 
persons should reject the “deviant” as 
well as his reasonably argued and con- 
troversy stimulating case. The outcome 
of Festingers experimental situation 
(which successfully induced dissonance 
in the viewers!) and the negative con- 
tribution of communication to conflict- 
resolution in Deutsch's study were rated 
by the naive groups of viewers as the 
most unexpected and in that sense the 
most interesting. On subsequent days, 
a few were still commenting on these 
results, particularly recalling that Fes- 
tinger had said some theories would 
have predicted results opposite to those 
he obtained. 

In the post-presentation discussion 
by the undergraduate group, the 
Deutsch experiment was most frequently 
cited, probably because its portion of 
total film time was greatest and be- 
cause it came at the end of the film. 
This programming seemed to interfere 
with recall and commentary on earlier 
material, so perhaps it would be sensible 
for a discussion leader to begin with 
some questions on the Asch, Schachter 
and Festinger presentations. 

A very practical note: three of the 
four studies illustrated are varieties of 
'deception' experiments, requiring use 
of researchers confederates. Apart 
from any questions of representative- 
ness or ethics, this reviewer learned that 
the undergraduate culture on one cam- 
pus with active researchers has already 
sufficiently ‘wised up’ on this score 
members of the pool of potential sub- 
jects. If someone's experimental pro- 
gram on your campus involves confed- 
erates, time the showing of this film 
with that in mind. 
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Verbal Gymnastics 


J. M. Warren and K. Akert (Eds.) 


The Frontal Granular Cortex and 
Behavior. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1964. Pp. x + 492. $17.50. 


Reviewed by R. M. BEN JAMIN 


The first editor, J. M. Warren, is Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Pennsylvania 
State University. A Wisconsin product, 
he has taught at the University of 
Oregon and at Stanford University and 
has spent some time at Yerkes’s Lab- 
oratory. K. Akert, his associate here, 
is Director, Institut fiir Hirnforschung 
der Universitat, Zürich. He was ed- 
ucated in Switzerland, obtaining both 
an MD and a PhD in Psychology at 
the University of Zürich, then migrated 
to the United States and spent some 
time at both Johns Hopkins and the 
University of Wisconsin. The reviewer, 
R. M. Benjamin, is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Neurophysiology and Physi- 
ology at the University of Wisconsin 
Medical Center. He says he is a sen- 
sory neurophysiologist and an ex-psy- 
chologist, with particular interest in 
central mechanisms of taste and tem- 
perature. 


HE PREVIOUS SYMPOSIUM on the 

frontal lobe was held in 1947 by 
the Association for Research in Nervous 
and Mental Disease. At that time 
papers on the frontal association cor- 
tex were mainly concerned with the 
evaluation of prefrontal lobotomy as a 
therapeutic procedure. In this 1962 
symposium the emphasis has shifted. 
The prefrontal lesion has now become 
the major tool for an experimental- 
comparative analysis of frontal cortical 
function. 

Most of the twenty papers and dis- 
cussions in this volume form a relatively 
cohesive unit despite the diverse back- 
grounds of the participants and the 
phylogenetic diversity of the experi- 
mental subjects. The integration is the 
result of a common methodological ap- 
proach, the lesion-behavioral technique. 
The behavior of operated and normal 


subjects is compared in a variety of 
specific laboratory test situations. The 
experimenter then attempts to find a 
phase or term which characterizes the 
fundamental nature of the observed be- 
havioral deficits, These epithets vary 
quite widely in character. Some are op- 
erationally defined (e.g., preservation 
of ongoing responses). Others refer 
to some intuitively understood capacity 
(e.g, deficiency in short-term mem- 
ory). Still others are constructs from 
formal learning theories (eg, in- 
creased susceptibility to retroactive in- 
hibition) or even concepts from com- 
puter simulated models of cognitive 
function (e.g., impairment of a flexible 
noticing order). After the "naming," 
new tests are devised for differentiation 
of the phenomenon, and the process is 
repeated. 

A good share of the volume is de- 
voted to these deceptively simple logi- 
cal progressions. One problem with 
this approach is that the concepts 
attempting to describe brain function 
are drawn from almost every discipline 
except neural science. The neurophys- 
iologist may not be convinced that 
brain function can be usefully defined 
without using language describing brain 
mechanisms. Whether or not this skep- 
ticism is justified, it is certainly true 
that the non-neural conceptualizations 
tend to isolate the lesion-behavioral 
methodologists from other neural scien- 
tists. The isolation is quite apparent in 
this volume; with one notable excep- 
tion, neurophysiological considerations 
are lacking. The excellent neuroanatom- 
ical chapters have little in common with 
the rest except that there is some mu- 
tual concern for the localization of the 
lesions. 

This methodological critique in no 
way reflects on the quality of the 
volume. On the contrary, it is because 
the coverage is representative, because 
the exposition is generally clear and be- | 
cause the historical and logical back- 
ground is extensive, that the reader 
will be able to formulate his own evalu- 
ations. Even the occasional student of 
the nervous system can become an ex- 
pert on the recent history of frontal 
association cortex without recourse to 
other sources. 
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ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


GERMANIG ACHIEVEMENT 

Among the favorable and unfavorable 
comments in Dr. Kaufmann's review of 
my book Hoffnung und Furcht in der 
Leistungsmotivation (CP, Dec. 1964, 9, 
497-498) there are some I accept and 
others open to dispute (e.g. whether 
"theories at variance with thematic doc- 
trine . , . are quickly glossed over"; cf. 
my discussion pp. 29-32). However, I 
will raise only a few points of the review 
which very easily could give a false im- 
pression of the book. 

From the reviewer's remark that “the 
need for cross validation is not men- 
tioned” the reader might conclude that 
the validation of the thematic instru- 
ment is weak. But it was our main pur- 
pose to establish the validity of the 
scoring systems for “hope of success" and 
“fear of failure.” No less than nine of 
thirteen chapters of the book were de- 
voted to this end, with a critical sum- 
mary of all results in the last chapter 
(which the reviewer fails to mention). 
The initial approach to scoring took 
many leads from the body of relevant 
data on level of aspiration. After the 
scoring system was finalized three repli- 
cation studies were run with level of 
aspiration. data. Two of these showed 
similar curvilinear relationships with 
need achievement variables, one did not 
show a relationship. On the other hand 
the results of the first two studies agree 
remarkably well with the bulk of re- 
search findings in this field. If any- 
thing is by now settled in the whole 
need achievement area it is just these 
“non-obvious inflections of curves" and 
“such post-hoc reasoning”: namely, that 
“hope of success” people set realistic 
goals, and that “fear of failure” people 
set cither defensively low or speculatively 
high goals. One replication has been re- 
ported in the reviewed book itself (a 
new one, using nine-year old boys, has 
just been published in Psychol. Forsch., 
1965, 28). Is this or is this not cross 
validation? 

The reviewer charges me with the fal- 
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lacy of arguing that the lack of differ- 
ences in normative means and standard 
deviations between different groups in- 
dicates an “enduring” personality vari- 
able. Such an argument would be a fal- 
lacy, indeed! What I really did was to 
point (p. 71) to the difference in age 
and level of education between these 
groups and to take this as a hint (Hin- 
weis) that it might be personality traits 
that have been tapped here since age 
and education fail to show an effect. Is 
this a hint or isn’t it? 

The reviewer misses an authors’ in- 
dex. But there is one (pp. 373-381), ex- 
plicitly announced in the table of con- 
tents. It is just my bad luck that it was 
a reviewer who failed to find and to use 
the authors’ index. 

The reviewer lists four functions 
which “a treatise of this nature in a 
foreign language may be regarded as 
serving with varying degrees of ade- 
quacy.” I do wish to thank him for his 
painstaking assessment of my book on 
these counts, Yet it seems to me that 
the reviewer fails to achieve one funda- 
mental function germane tọ every re- 
view, whether of Germanic or Anglo- 
Saxon achievements: to evaluate the con- 
tributions of an author within the con- 
text of the special field of research and 
in relation to its up-to-date methods 
and results, I am afraid that any reader 
of this review who is familiar with need 
achievement research will still have to 
read the book for himself in order to 
evaluate its contributions to current re- 
search in the field. 

Henz HECKHAUSEN 
University of Munster 


KAUFMANN & HECKHAUSEN 

The author has caught the reviewer 
flat footed, as it were. The work under 
consideration does contain an author’s 
index, incorporated in the bibliography. 
Apologies are in order, and are herewith 
tendered. 

As to Professor Heckhausen’s other 
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exceptions, they repeatedly arise from 
divergent definitions and semantic con- 
fusion. 

Thus, I hold that, in a 400-page work 
dealing with achievement motivation, 3 
pages or so dealing with formulations at 
variance with thematic methods are in- 
sufficient, Professor Heckhausen holds 
otherwise. He argues that his instrument 
designed to measure “fear of failure” and 
its complementary “hope for success,” 
constructed specifically to yield the de- 
sired relationship with level of aspiration 
for the standardization group, is properly 
cross validated as a predictor of L.A.; 
my reading of his pertinent chapter leads 
me to a different conclusion, This objec- 
tion is unrelated to other areas in which 
the measure shows moderate, but fasci- 
nating validity. 

Professor “Heckhausen’s “hint” that 
near-equality of means for different 
age groups might imply enduring traits 
emerges as far more tentative in his 
letter than in the book, where it is 
stated with magisterial authoritativeness, 
while the possibility of statistical artifact 
is ignored, even though that possibility 
seems reasonable in the light of the very 
low test-retest reliabilities. 

In all, the review sought to convey 
the impression of a vast and creative 
research effort, surely worthy of atten- 
tion, though rather elementary errors in 
test theory and statistical techniques de- 
tract from the book's value as a source 
of definitive data, No exception is thus 
taken to the author's final point that the 
book should be read by those interested 
in achievement research, though it is 
hoped that this recommendation is not 
the outcome solely of the lack of under- 
standing imputed to the reviewer by the 
author, 

Harry KAUFMANN 
University of Toronto 


ERRATA 
There is a mistake on page 490 of the 
December issue of CP in Sibylle Esca- 
lona's review of Behavioral Individual- 
ity in Early Childhood. In column 1, 
paragraph 3, line 10 the word “incom- 
patible” should be “compatible.” The 
results of the research show that they 
are indeed consistent with psychoana- 
lytic theory. CP is sad. 

—F.H.S. 


ESCALONA'S IMPRESSION WRONG 
The critical review of our volume Be- 
havioral Individuality in Early Child- 
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hood by Dr. Sibylle Escalona in the 
December, 1964, (page 489) issue con- 
tains several factual errors and incorrect 
impressions of the work. My co-authors 
and I would like to correct these for 
the benefit of your readers. In this con- 
nection there is no need to repeat here 
our basic disagreement with Dr. Esca- 
lona on matters of method and theory 
inasmuch as these are already expressed 
in detailed form in our book. 

The specific corrections are: 

1. Reaction characteristics are not 
“rated in terms of the number of ex- 
plicit references made by the parent to 
the relevant behaviors,” as reported by 
Dr. Escalona. As stated explicitly in the 
text (p. 57, p. 64 and p. 69) and indi- 
cated in the illustrative records, with 
each of the three data analysis models 
used the child's rating forSany scale-po- 
sition is determined by the relative num- 

ber of items for that position compared 
to the total items scored for that cate- 
gory. Thus, if a more voluble mother 
gave 20 scorable items for activity level, 
distributed 12 high, 6 moderate and 2 
low, and a less voluble mother gave 10 
scorable items, distributed 6 high, 3 
moderate and 1 low, the ratings for the 
two children would be identical. 

2. Dr. Escalona feels that the battle 
against an environmentalistic interpreta- 
tion of behavioral differences "was won 
some time ago. We wish we could 
agree with her. Unfortunately, the at- 
tention in her own work to organismic 
as well as environmental factors is very 
far from typical of the field, as can be 
judged by picking up the current pro- 
fessional journals. The continued pre- 
dominant, and even frequently exclusive 
emphasis in the current literature on 
environmental factors reinforces our con- 
viction that *Despite continued lip serv- 
ice to the view that organismic charac- 
teristics exert a significant influence on 
the direction of individual development, 
attention for almost half a century has 
in the main been concentrated on the 
study of psychodynamic and environ- 
metal influences as sources for individ- 
ual difference" (p. 76). The reader is 
referred to the lead editorial in the July 
1964 issue of the American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, “Mal de Mere,” by one 
of our co-authors, for a more extended 
discussed” (p. 11). 

3. Our review of other longitudinal 
studies was not intended to be complete 
and comprehensive. As stated in the vol- 
ume “Since the object . . . is to consider 
the relation of the requirements for the 
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use of a longitudinal methodology to 
the study of behavioral development, 
consideration of other investigations will 
be selective rather than complete. Only 
those studies which have important im- 
plications for method will therefore be 
discussed” (p. 11). 

4. Dr. Escalona implies, though she 
does not state explicitly, a doubt that 
verbal reports by parents can be an ade- 
quate source of information about infant 
behavior. Chapter V, “Problems of Re- 
liability and Validity” reports in detail 
the procedures used to assess the validity 
of the parental reports by comparison 
with independent direct observations, 
which permitted us to conclude that 
“the data of the parent interview were 
a valid reflection of the child’s behavior.” 

5. Dr. Escalona feels that the scoring 
criteria reflect a “built-in bias.” The 
two items she cites are one for behav- 
ioral discrimination of strangers and the 
other for unfriendly behavior (negative 
mood). In the first case the behavioral 
item was scored as high threshold be- 
cause, according to our criteria, the re- 
sponse to a stranger was the same as to 
a familiar person. The second item was 
scored as negative because the context 
made it clear that this was unfriendly 
behavior and not *a joyous occasion." 

Finally, we wonder if Dr. Escalona 
could clarify her own position in one 
regard. She states that “our objections 
to psychoanalytic theory are also famil- 
iar and widely shared." However, she 
does not indicate whether she herself 
agrees with these objections or not. It is 
true that Dr. Escalona, although strongly 
identified with the psychoanalytic move- 
ment, has expressed limited criticisms 
of psychoanalytic theory in some of her 
writings. Our objections, as detailed in 
our volume, involve basic rather than 
limited criticism of this theory. We 
would be gratified, though surprised, to 
find that Dr. Escalona agrees with us. 
On the other hand, if she disagrees, then 
there is a real issue of contention which 
would hardly appear to be a “Crusade 
Against Strawmen.” 

ALEXANDER THOMAS 
New York University School 
of Medicine 


PRO SCIENCE, ANTI-EVANGELISM 
I wish to express praise and gratitude 
to David E. Orlinsky for his review en- 
titled “Conditioned Aversion?” describ- 
ing the book Critical Essays on Psycho- 
analysis edited by Stanley Rachman 
(CP, Jan. 1965, 10 18). As a clinical 
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psychologist with a social learning orien- 
tation, I believe strongly in the possi- 
bility of greater liaison between those 
engaged in learning research and those 
engaged in attempts to change human 
behavior. However, in reading the ple- 
thora of recent volumes concerning “Be- 
havior Therapy,” I am led to the same 
conclusions as Dr. Orlinsky in regard 
to the case for Behavior Therapy. It 
usually rests on attacks of other systems 
such as psychoanalysis which sometimes, 
as the recent book The Conditioning 
Therapies by Wolpe, Salter, & Reyna, 
are inappropriate and simply hostile. 

The proponents of this new panacea 
for psychotherapy need do some consid- 
erable research rather than relying on 
anecdotes as validators in the same way 
psychoanalysis advocates did initially. 1n 
addition, as Dr. Orlinsky points out, 
there seems little cognizance of method- 
ological issues in psychotherapy research 
as has been explicated in the two APA 
volumes on research in psychotherapy. 
Finally, the question of assumptions, 
values, etc. never seem to enter in any 
discussion by Behavior Therapists. Their 
belief seems to be simply in disease proc- 
esses that need alleviation. 

That manipulation of human behavior 
is very possible through use of Pavlovian 
derived techniques is not the issuc. My 
concern is that the writers described as 
Behavior Therapists seem more evan- 
gelical than they do scientific and their 
vehemence seems more likely to repel 
those who are uncertain about contribu- 
tions from learning theory than to at- 
tract new advocates. 

HERBERT LEFCOURT 
University of Waterloo 


OMISSION 
In the January 1965 issue of CP thc 
name of Wilbur Hass of the Department 
of Psychology at the University of Chi- 
cago was omitted as one of the re- 
viewers of Communications et Langages 
by A. A. Moles and Bernard Vallancien. 
We make our apologies to Dr. Hass and 
hereby do what we can to recognize his 


contribution to CP. 
—F.H.S. 
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Parlous Game 


In days before the burning quest 


for behavior’s innards led us west 


—when Rand’ stood for a calculator 
and Skinner was a hot potato‘ 
when psyche changed to S and R 


and Hull became a Lochinvar— 


The holy grail resided in 


a hank of hair and bone and skin 


But now, with all too few refuters, 

the proper study of mankind is 
computers. 

1 sic 


2 The critical variable in heat retention is skin 


thickness. 


—Rosert ADAMSON 
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With Scope and Relevance 


Harry Helson 


Adaptation-Level Theory. New York: Harper & Row, 1964. Pp. xvii + 732, 


Reviewed by J. P. Guicrorp 


Harry Helson, Peterson Distinguished 
Professor at Kansas State University, 
was an undergraduate at Bowdoin Col- 
lege and obtained his PhD from 
Harvard University. He made rapid 
progress up the academic and scholarly 
ladder, with stops at Cornell, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the University of 
Kansas, Bryn Mawr, Brooklyn College 
and the University of Texas before 
moving on to his present chair. In 1962 
he received the APA Distinguished 
Scientist award. The reviewer, J. P. 
Guilford, received his PhD from Cor- 
nell University where he became ac- 
quainted with Helson. He has also 
advanced rapidly and far, teaching at 
the Universities of Illinois, Kansas and 
Nebraska, on his way to the University 
of Southern California where he is 
Professor of Psychology and Director 
of the Aptitudes Research Project. He 
is one of the APA Distinguished Scien- 
tists in 1965. In 1950 he was APA's 
president. 


puse the time, now more than 
15 years ago, when Helson announced 
his adaptation-level concept, the writer 
frequently told his students in psycho- 
physics and scaling methods that Helson 
had brought relativity into a field where 
thinking was formerly in terms of ab- 
solute stimulus values and absolute re- 


sponse values, The implications and the 
theory growing out of the concept pro- 
vided à very new way of looking at 
psychological problems. 

Over the intervening years, Helson 
and his associates, and others who saw 
the significance of adaptation-level prin- 
ciples, have applied those principles in 
new ways and to new problems well 
beyond psychophysical limits (no pun 
intended), The net result was that 
Helson has been able to produce a 
volume that not only summarizes his 
own work in one source, and the related 
work of other investigators, but also 
presents new views and new theory 
applied over a very great range of 
psychological topics, from sensation 
and simple conditioning to personality 
and social interaction. Psychology has 
achieved very few principles that have 
such great scope, at least principles 
that can be experimentally demon- 
strated. Adaptation level (AL) provides 
not only a very general principle but 
a set of generalizations to serve as a 
frame of reference, as Helson originally 
proposed. 

As most readers should know, an AL 
is a point (or highly restricted range) 
on some stimulus dimension to which 
the organism gives a “neutral” response. 
It is the organism's adopted zero point 
at the moment; it is personal and it 
fluctuates, within limits, in accordance 
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with changing levels of stimulation, It 
is departure from the adaptation level 
to which the organism reacts; not to 
the absolute level of the stimulus, These 
are the basic principles, over-simplified 
for the sake of a capsuled explanation, 


T2 BASIC PRINCIPLES and the impli- 
cations from them lead to a set of 
"seven basic characteristics" of behavior, 
which Helson sets forth in Chapter 3, 
A particular adaptation level is de- 
termined by three sources: focal stimuli, 
background stimuli, and residual "stim- 
uli," which are the effects of past effec- 
tive stimuli. The combined effects from 
these sources provide an example of the 
basic principle of “pooling.” Interactions 
of determiners, within the same modal- 
ity and also between modalities, are as- 
pects of pooling. With the distinction 
between focal and background stimuli, 
Helson recognizes the need for the his- 
torical concept of ‘attention’ but his 
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distinction is broader than that, in- 
cluding such phenomena as figure and 
ground, 

Multiple determination of one event 
by a number of other events im- 
mediately raises the question of differ- 
ential weighting, which Helson recog- 
nized from the beginning. The theory 
is stated in quantitative terms, with 
appropriate weights for focal, back- 
ground, and residual stimuli. The refer- 
ence to “residual stimuli,” incidentally, 
means an enlarged conception of ‘stimu- 
lus.” Although this is not the only 
instance of such extension of the term, 
perhaps a more inclusive word might 
be an improvement. 

The characteristic of bipolarity arises 
from an organism's placing a zero point 
at the AL. Tones above it in wave 
frequency are called "high" and tones 
below it are called “low”; lifted weights 
above the AL are called “heavy,” those 
below it, "light"; rated personality traits 
are on scales, the extremes of which are 
labeled with opposites. 

Another characteristic is the curved 
relationship between stimulus and re- 
sponse, for which the Fechner type of 
law is the prototype. In applying the 
Fechner law, Helson makes the AL 
the unit of the physical scale rather 
than the absolute threshold, thus avoid- 
ing the need for the concept of negative 
sensations. In his quantitative formu- 
lations, Helson quite generally trans- 
forms stimulus variables to logarithmic 
scales. In "pooling" operations, organ- 
isms average logarithmic values. 

Other characteristics among the seven 
basic principles are variability of be- 
havior, optimal levels of functioning, 
and output-input matching. Variability 
needs no comment. Optimal levels, 
ranges of quantitative values within 
which an organism functions best both 
in terms of sensory input and motor 
output, are the moderate values; func- 
tioning becomes poorer and even breaks 
down at either extreme, Output-input 
matching means that there is a kind of 
isomorphism with respect to what the 
organism does and what it cognizes. If 
we would understand what an organ- 
ism does, therefore, it behooves us to 
find out what its input actually is, and 
this means with reference to its rele- 
vant ALs. 
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In applying AL theory beyond the 
sensory and perceptual domains, in 
which the principles were developed and 
where they most clearly apply, Helson 
takes two major routes. One is to take 
each basic characteristic and to deter- 
mine where it applies and how. For 
example, the bipolarity principle obvi- 
ously applies to affective and motiva- 
tional aspects of behavior, with scales 
of approach-avoidance, pleasant-unpleas- 
ant, and accept-reject. The output-input 
principle applies in learning and prob- 
lem solving, when the organism’s input 
establishes a prospective goal state to- 
ward which behavior is directed. His 
achievement is the matching output. 
The pooling principle may be said to 
apply wherever behavior is multiply de- 
termined, as it practically always is. 

The second major approach, which 
is, after all, not divorced from the first, 
is to consider the roles of focal, back- 
ground, and residual "stimulus" vari- 
ables that may serve as determiners in 
connection with any behavioral event. 
This approach provides a systematic 
and comprehensive heuristic to follow 
in the search for determiners, The role 
of some kind of an AL can be found 
wherever relativity principles apply. 

Helson has drawn upon a multitude 
of experimental studies, most of them 
fairly recent, as illustrations for points 
he wishes to make. His reinterpretations 
of many findings are often illuminating. 
One of the major virtues of Al theory 
is that it so often reconciles findings 
that previously appeared to be para- 
doxical, if not flatly contradictory. The 
ability to do this is one of the tests 
of a good theory. 


T PROGENITOR of AL theory, in 
large part, was undoubtedly Gestalt 
psychology, which was Helson’s center 
of interest early in his career. Although 
not accepting all of its teachings, Hel- 
son has put into more scientifically 
functioning form some of its better fea- 
tures. Where some of the followers of 
Gestalt psychology apparently derived 
much inner satisfaction by little more 
than repeating (sometimes ad nauseum) 
that “it is the total organism, reacting 
to its total situation,’ Helson took 
seriously the important lesson that be- 
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havior is multiply determined, set about 
searching for determiners and for their 
contributions, stating the results and the 
laws in quantitative terms. He also 
caught the spirit of relativity that per- 
meated the thinking of some members 
of the Gestalt school. These matters are 
reflected in his first chapter, which is 
a dissertation on scientific method and 
which every graduate student in psy- 
chology would profit by reading. 

The book is not easy reading in 
places. In part this is due to the neces- 
sary brevity of descriptions of the con 


ditions of experiments used as illus- 


trations. In part it is due to the fact 
that the application of an AL concept 
or principle is sometimes not obvious 
to the reader, as it undoubtedly is to 
the author, Sometimes it appears that a 


concept has been stretched. somewhat 
to cover à case or appears to 
been loosely applied. Enlargemen: of 
meanings of concepts is permissible. but 
an author should do this knowingly and 
should let the reader know abou: the 
enlargement of his definition. These 
things will probably be done in time. 

On one important point, this revics 
must express disagreement. Helson re 
jects the common trait approach to 
personality, regarding personality as a 
function of immediate external stimula- 
tion as well as of residual effects from 
previous stimulation. This reviewer has 
treated personality traits as residual 
phenomena, which, together with im- 
mediate stimuli and other temporary 
conditions (background) determine be- 
havior. At any rate, he can well agree 
with Helson that in the study of per- 
sonality we very much need a taxonomy 
of situations as an important source of 
information. 

The sum and substance of this re- 
view is that Adaptation-Level Theory 
is one of the great books in our field 
and should be widely read by psychol- 
ogists of various persuasions. 
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The ideal consists in the happy balance 
of the generic with the individual. 
—SaMuEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 
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Old Folks Not at Home 


Marjorie Fiske Lowenthal 


Lives in Distress: The Paths of the Elderly to the Psychiatric Ward. New 
York: Basic Books, 1964, Pp. xx + 266. $5.95. 


Reviewed by Joseru M. Bossrrr 


The author, Marjorie Fiske Lowenthal, 
is identified in the review. The reviewer, 
Joseph M. Bobbitt, now Assistant Di- 
rector for Manpower Development, Na- 
tional Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development, started out as an 
experimentalist, but soon broadened his 
interests to include personality, social 
and child psychology. After World War 
II he joined the Public Health Service 
and became acquainted, at its very be- 
ginning, with the emerging mental 
health program. In time he became 
NIMH's Associate Director for Program 
Development. On March 1 of 1964 he 
moved to his present position. The new 
Institute is concerned with individuals 
of all ages and supports a major pro- 
gram in aging. 


mE BOOK, Lives in Distress, is an 
doas one. It is important be- 
cause of the subject matter that it covers 
and because it is the first in a series of 
major publications to be produced 
through the interdisciplinary studies in 
geriatric mental illness at the Langley 
Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute, the 


„California Department of Mental Hy- 


giene, and at the Department of Psy- 
chiatry of the University of California 
Medical School. 

The book tells the story of how 
elderly people reach the psychiatric 
screening wards of a large city general 
hospital—in this case, San Francisco, 
California. It is a report on how these 
elderly persons, defined as those sixty 
years of age or over, are hospitalized for 
the first time for psychiatric reasons. It 
attempts to report and analyze the proxi- 
mate series of events leading to these 
hospitalizations. 

The book accomplishes all of these 
purposes, It gives detailed consideration 


to the predisposing and the precipitating 
causes of these hospitalizations. It tells 
what there is to know about the role, 
social status, and a variety of other 
characteristics of the persons thus hos- 
pitalized. It makes the fact clear that 
hospitalization for mental illness in this 
older age group is something that de- 
velops over a period of time. It also 
makes it clear that one goes into the 
psychiatric wards either when he be- 
comes acutely ill or when his disorgani- 
zation outgrows the arrangements within 
the community for his maintenance. 

Unfortunately, the sample is limited 
almost entirely to low socioeconomic 
status persons, Those classified as middle 
class are definitely the lower middle 
class. This restriction of range in socio- 
economic status makes it very difficult 
to show the effect of socioeconomic 
status upon the fate of individuals who 
become mentally ill. 

The material is carefully reported. 
The tables are separated from the text 
to increase readability. The tabular 
material presented represents only about 
half of all the information available, 
but the rest of the material may be 
secured from the American Documenta- 
tion Institute of the Library of Congress. 
What the book does contain, however, 
is a considerable compendium of infor- 
mation, and those who have a profes- 
sional, research, or scholarly interest in 
the field should not only read the book, 
but possess it. 


T AUTHOR has been associated 
since 1958 with the studies in geriatric 
mental illness at the Langley Porter 
Neuropsychiatric Institute, She handles 
the material and the data with assur- 
ance. It is clear that she is well qualified 
to put such material together, and 
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equally clear that she has been inti- 
mately connected with securing and an- 
alyzing the data. Her competence in 
doing this job should surprise nobody. 
She has other significant publications to 
her credit: Mass Persuasion, with Rob- 
ert K. Merton and Alberta Curtis (New 
York: Harpers, 1946); The Focused In- 
terview, with Robert K. Merton and 
Patricia Kendall (Glencoe, Ill: The 
Free Press, 1948, 1955); and Book 
Selection and Censorship (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1959). 

What has been said should indicate 
that her book is a real contribution to 
the literature and one that will serve a 
real purpose. It is necessary, however, 
to tarnish just a little this highly favor- 
able response by indicating that the book 
is not highly readable. It tends to pre- 
sent a series of factual statements that 
fail to achieve great significance or im- 
pressiveness because they are not related 
to conceptual positions or comprehensive 
schema that give them additional mean- 
ing or that make them easy to remem- 
ber. Frequently the analysis leads to dis- 
cussing extremely small numbers of 
individuals, and the ‘case history’ inclu- 
sions do not really contribute to the 
flow of thought. Excitement is perhaps 
more than one should ask for, but many 
readers will be disappointed in reading 
the book not to find a little more of it 
in this report. One also might wish for 
some discussion of the significance of 
some of the findings, such as, for ex- 
ample, the relatively high amount of 
alcoholism and heavy drinking reported 
among this elderly population. An effort 
of this kind to show the significance and 
the importance of the data, and to relate 
it to more general statements about 
what happens to people as they grow 
older, would make the book at least 
much more readable and more interest- 
ing. 

The above criticisms do not detract 
from the research, professional, or schol- 
arly value of the book. It is a valuable 
storehouse of information for which the 
scientific and professional community 
should be grateful. It tells its story, but 
not in such a way as to enlist the interest 
of a variety of people in the plights and 
the problems of these elderly persons 
whose lives are in distress. 
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T-Groups for Tea 


Leland P. Bradford, Jack R. Gibb and Kenneth D. Benne (Eds.) 


T-group Theory & Laboratory Method: Innovation in Re-education. New 
York: John Wiley, 1964. Pp. xii + 498. $9.75. 


Reviewed by Kart E. Weick 


All three of the editors have been 
closely associated with the National 
Training Laboratories of the National 
Education Association. Leland Brad- 
ford, who received his PhD from the 
University of Illinois in 1939, is its 
Director. Jack Gibb, with a 1943 PhD 
from Stanford University, is Director 
of Research but currently on leave as a 
Resident Fellow at the Western Be- 
havioral Sciences Institute, and Ken- 
neth Benne, PhD from Columbia, with 
a long history of work with the NTL, 
is now at Boston University as the 
T. W. Berenson Professor of Human 
Relations. The reviewer, Karl Weick, 
received a 1962 PhD in social psychol- 
ogy from Ohio State University and 
since then has been at Purdue where he 
is Assistant Professor of Psychology. His 
current research on groups concerns 
unilateral cooperation and causal at- 
tribution, and he is also presently en- 
gaged in writing a chaper on “System- 
atic Observational Techniques” for the 
revised edition of the Handbook of So- 
cial Psychology. 


Te BOOK about T-groups sometimes 
sounds as if it were addressed to tea 
groups. While it gives one a good idea 
what T-groups are and how they have 
been used, several discussions are also 
polite, repetitious, and superficial. This 
over-all impression could mean sev- 
eral things. It could mean that there is 
not much to say about T-groups, that 
little is known about them, that people 
who discuss T-groups are a rather ac- 
cepting, homogeneous, gentlemanly 
crowd, that the papers are mainly for 
layman, that editing was lax, or that 
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work in this area has been more exposi- 
tory, than critical or precise. 

A close inspection of the book sug- 
gests that several of these explanations 
are plausible. 

The first five papers attempt to “de- 
scribe and explain the laboratory set- 
ting.” Of these five, Benne’s historical 
treatment is clearly the most thorough, 
incisive, and informative. Not only does 
he trace the shifting emphases in labora- 
tory training, but he details the dynam- 
ics of these decisions, describes the 
rationales that were in conflict, and then 
portrays the wisdom or folly of these 
decisions based on subsequent events. 
This chapter has additional value be- 
cause many of the issues that have been 
debated over the years at Bethel are 
rehashed each time a planning session 
or T-group convenes. Ontogeny recapit- 
ulates phylogeny even in T-groups. 
Case histories are used occasionally in 
these chapters, but they are written in 
the third person (e.g., “it was quite an 
evening. Hill was not sure he liked it”) 
thereby blunting their impact and valid- 
ity. Some of the best descriptive mate- 
rial appears quite late in the book. 
Whitman's excellent overview of T-group 
process does not appear until Chapter 
1l and it is not until Chapter 14 that 
we find the most succinct and accurate 
one-sentence description of a T-group: 
“a joint commitment among interde- 
pendent persons to ‘process analysis " 
(Shepard, p. 379). 

The next nine chapters describe “the- 
ories” of T-groups. Eight experienced 
trainers describe what occurs in T- 
groups, what they make of it and how 
they respond to it. Apparently, these 
eight persons see and do many of the 


same things. If it were not for Gibb's 
introductory paper in this section, it 
would be easy to miss many of the dif- 
ferences that do exist. Gibb makes the 
point that theories about T-groups must 
be useful to theorists, researchers, train- 
ers, and participants. That these de- 
mands may be incompatible, and that 
the needs of trainer and participant 
take precedence, seems clear in the re- 
maining papers. 


Again there are some unusually 
strong discussions. Benne provides an 
excellent description of the dilemmas 
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that T-groups confront, and he s 
that these dilemmas emerge firs 
arized opinions, then eventually become 
paradoxes that members learn to ac- 
cept and deal with. Horwitz also talks 
about dilemmas, but he pays particular 
attention to the conflicting demands im- 
posed by need satisfaction and group 
goal accomplishment. Although this 
chapter is short, it gives a clearer pic- 
ture of what happens when traditional 
theoretical concepts (e.g. task vs. main- 
tenance) are used to understand T- 
groups. Blake's paper, though not espe- 
cially theoretical, is a comprehensive 
coverage of the many things that occur 
when groups try to set agendas. This 
chapter is perhaps the most complete 
“trainers-eye-view” of T-groups in the 
book. Furthermore, Blake is more ex- 
plicit than most persons about the latent 
meaning he ascribes to events that occur 
in his groups. 


: pol- 


Useful material in the remaining pa- 
pers includes Gibb's discussion of work 
cycles, Shepard's description of means 
to improve the quality of observations, 
Bennis’s reiteration of the dynamics in 
dependence and interdependence, and 
Bradford's portrayal of the ways in 
which T-groups try to establish stand- 
ards for membership. 

The final sections include a loosely 
organized discussion of research on T- 
groups, a straightforward contrasting of 
therapy groups and T-groups, a clear, 
tightly organized, and extremely valu- 
able comparison of T-groups and school 
climates, and a concluding statement. 
Miles’s paper on schools and T-groups 
might have appeared much earlier be- 
cause it clearly points out the unique- 
ness of T-groups. Since readers are at 
least familiar with schools, if not with 
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therapy groups, this contrast greatly en- 
hances understanding. 


N ow, that doesn’t sound like such a 
bad book. . . and it isn’t. But expecta- 
tions run high, and there are several 
ways in which the book could have been 
improved, 

Despite what the title says, this book 
is about T-groups, not training labora- 
tories. Such emphasis means that sev- 
eral critical issues in T-group training 
are avoided. For example, the vital is- 
sue of how to integrate theoretical and 
experiential data is by-passed. Oc- 
casionally it is noted that trainers have 
different views about the value of the- 
ory sessions, but nowhere is this issue 
explored in depth. Furthermore, even 
though several innovative exercises have 
been developed for use in laboratories 
(eg. greeting card exercise), there is 
no discussion of them. This omission is 
serious, not just because these exercises 
are interesting, but more important be- 
cause they probably affect the amount 
and permanence of learning that occurs 
in T-groups. For example, it is probable 
that some learnings (e.g. how to give 
and receive help) are acquired more eas- 
ily in dyads while other learnings (e.g. 
how to handle social distance) are facil- 
itated by larger groups. As a variant 
of this point, some people, regardless of 
the topic may learn better when they 
are with one person instead of 15. Fail- 
ure to discuss laboratory methodology 
means failure to grapple with these 
issues, 

Only 2/4 of these 486 pages discuss 
shortcomings of T-groups. Certainly 
this topic deserves more attention. The 
participant who returns from a labora- 
tory may find that openness heightens 
his vulnerability and also is disconcert- 
ing to others, that any process analysis 
he makes impedes the progress of meet- 
ings because it is misinterpreted by the 
uninitiated, that his increased needs for 
feedback render him more persuasible, 
etc. Undoubtedly participation in T- 
groups has a variety of consequences, 
only some of which are positive. 

Because inadequate case studies are 
included in this volume, the reader goes 
away without any intimate exposure to 
T-groups. The editors of this collection 
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could have included transcripts of actual 
meetings as appendices or at least re- 
ferred the reader to sources where such 
material is available. Without these data, 
the reader does not have any opportu- 
nity, outside of actual participation, to 
draw his own conclusions about what 
occurs in T-groups. 

An even bigger question that remains 
unanswered is what do participants re- 
tain from exposure to T-groups? What 
learnings, if any, do they transfer back 
home? Failure to include any discussion 
of transfer of laboratory learning is 
especially puzzling since skill develop- 
ment supposedly has been a chief aim 
of T-groups for 17 years. During that 
time trainers must have developed some 
ideas about conditions that aid and hin- 
der the application of laboratory ex- 
periences, and it is unfortunate that 
these thoughts are not available. 

Finally, existing sociological and psy- 
chological literature on group process 
and structure receives virtually no at- 
tention. This literature may be relevant 
to T-groups, most of it probably is not. 
But a much more vigorous confronta- 
tion between the experiences of trainers 
and the observations of researchers 
should precede the rendering of such a 
verdict. 


Au of these objections do not negate 
the fact that this is an important book 
and that it does present considerable 
information about T-groups. Very few 
prominent members in the T-group net- 
work are left out of this volume. After 
reading it one gains a better idea why 
trainers value more highly data that 
are generated within a group (here and 
now) instead of data imported from 
other situations (there and then). The 
researcher also sees more clearly that a 
group which “starts from scratch” and 
can’t blame the mythical “them” for 
what occurs, is a rather different beast 
than one contrived in the laboratory. 
Many stereotypes of T-groups are dis- 
confirmed by these papers. The social 
action, change-agent emphasis seems 
much less prominent in these writings 
than one would have expected, as is 
true of the emphasis on learning about 
group process. 

It may be too early to wish for heat, 
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criticism, and controversy, to inveigh 
against a seeming tea group atmosphere 
in this discussion of T-groups. And yet, 
if research opportunities are repeatedly 
being missed, if increasing numbers of 
people are being exposed to T-group 
experiences, if early training procedures 
are being legitimized and codified pre- 
maturely, then scrutiny must occur. This 
book should hasten the process. 


The Same 
Silk Stocking? 


Julian C. Stanley 


Measurement in Today's Schools. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1964. Pp. ix 
+ 414. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Dororuy C. ADKINS 


The author, Julian C. Stanley, re- 
ceived an EdD from Harvard in 1950 
and is now at the University of 
Wisconsin, where he is Professor of 
Educational Psychology and Director of 
the Laboratory of Experimental De- 
sign. He has been a post-doctoral fellow 
in statistics at The University of Chi- 
cago and a Fulbright research scholar 
at The University of Louvain. Dorothy 
C. Adkins, the reviewer, since 1948 has 
been Professor and erstwhile Chairman of 
the Department of Psychology at The 
University of North Carolina. After doc- 
toral work at The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, she spent four years each at 
The University of Chicago, The Social 
Security Board, and the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, in work related to 
examinations. She has written two books 
and a monograph in the field of meas- 
urement and a 1964 volume entitled 
Statistics, 


Ox BooK, Measurement in Today's 
Schools by C. C. Ross, appearing 
in 1941, was revised by him in 1947 
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and by Julian C. Stanley in 1954 and 
1964. More of a scholar would have 
compared the new revision painstak- 
ingly with each of the earlier editions, 
but this reviewer made only cursory 
examination of the 1947 revision. Un- 
like Sir John Suckling's silk stocking 
that some philosophers have claimed 
was still the same stocking when all 
original thread had been replaced by 
mending, the later Stanley revision is 
in the reviewer's opinion no longer the 
same book as the original. Although it 
quite naturally borrows substantially 
from the earlier versions, in organi- 
zation, treatment, and wording, it still 
clearly bears Stanley’s competent im- 
print. 

Both editions examined are replete 
with references and other footnotes, 
although these have been reduced. 
The 1947 edition contains 954 foot- 
notes in 533 pages, the current edition 
339 footnotes in 338 pages of text and 
12 in 57 pages of appendixes. Reactions 
to this feature will vary, some liking 
full documentation and others ob- 
jecting to the retardation that a com- 
pulsory reader may experience. The 
Stanley volume has less dependence on 
long or unnecessary quotations and 
is more readable than the second Ross 
edition. 

Treatment of elementary statistics 
is condensed into 60 pages. The author 
points with apparent pride to the 
omission of “obsolescent — 'arbitrary- 
origin’ computing methods" and to 
the fact that not a single summation 
sign appears in the chapter on statistics. 
(Several summation signs crept into 
the appendices. One also may wonder 
whether 6XD? is not more readily 
understandable than 6 [sum of the 
N (R, — R,)?'s]). On the assumption 
that the ordinary teacher cannot refer 
simple statistical problems to high-speed 
computing services, the computational 
methods in the book seem more senile 
than the more rapid arbitrary-origin 
methods so cavalierly discarded. 


M. important, however, we 
should anticipate a time when stu- 
dents of education will learn elemen- 
tary statistics as prerequisite to a 
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course in measurement. Authors might 
encourage a desirable trend by urging 
such a requirement and omitting an in- 
adequate coverage of statistics from 
books on tests and measurements, This 
might be a step toward reduction of 
the stultifying redundancy in profes- 
sional educational curricula. 

Stanley’s revised treatment of the 
history of measurement should prove 
of interest to the student. Some of it 
will be incompletely understood, how- 
ever, until after the student has mas- 
tered content coming later. Possibly 
consideration of historical antecedents 
might better come at the end than at 
the beginning of a first course in 
measurement. 

The chapters on test construction 


should be especially helpful to the 
prospective teacher. The space devoted 
to the free-response (including com- 
pletion) and alternative response (in- 
cluding true-false) forms seems dispro- 
portionately large and may foster use 
of these often undesirable types of 
items. 

Any reviewer or teacher using a book 
imposes his own organizational pre- 
ferences and finds statements with 
which he disagrees. In the opinion of 
this reviewer, the Stanley book is suffi 
ciently broad and thorough to provide a 
sound basis for an excellent introductory 
course in educational measurement. It 
is attractive in format, remarkably free 
of typographical errors, and unusually 
well documented with references. 


Stickleback Zigzags 
to Monomorphic Markings 


William Etkin (Ed.) 


Social Behavior and Organization Among Vertebrates. Chicago. University 
of Chicago Press, 1964. Pp. xii + 307. $7.50. 


Reviewed by DErsERT D. THIESSEN 


The editor, William Etkin, is Professor 
of Biology, City College of New York 
and Visiting Research Professor of 
Anatomy at Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine. For many years Dr. Etkin 
worked as a comparative endocrinolo- 
gist, doing classic experiments in am- 
phibian metamorphosis. His interest in 
neural-endocrine relations led him into 
the study of behavior where he has 
contributed several papers that more 
clearly define man’s dependence on evo- 
lutionary mechanisms of social coordi- 
nation. D. D. Thiessen, the reviewer, is 
a member of the Department of Medi- 
cal Psychology, Scripps Clinic and Re- 
search Foundation, La Jolla, California, 
where he is doing work in behavior ge- 
netics and physiological psychology. His 


Strong interest in social behavior of 
animals began as a student of Frank 
Beach at the University of California 
and has continued within the context 
of genetic and endocrine regulation of 
behavior. As part of his general concern 
for mechanisms of social adaptation he 
is now intensively investigating social 
and physiological factors that regulate 
alcohol preference and aversion among 
strains of mice. 


Wu BOOK is a current link in the 
long chain of interest in vertebrate 
social behavior. It takes as its heritage 
the naturalistic observations of early re- 
corded history, the evolutionary spirit 
championed by Charles Darwin and 
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erse activities of the disciplines 
^ ethology and comparative 
Iwo paramount views 
(1) social behavior is 
ly adapted toward the mainte- 
perpetuation of the species, 
ıtural selection has assured 
ment of mechanisms that 
members of a group to communi- 
i status and physiological 
to each other. Species- 
ions on these themes are 
and placed in evolutionary 

while numerous examples 
t out the importance of morpho- 
i and behavioral ‘displays’ in the 
ul integration of animal com- 
Serious students of psychol- 
ogy, zoology and other biological and 
social disciplines will find this book a 
useful introduction to the study of so- 
cial behavior. 

Dr. Etkin assumes primary responsi- 
bility for directing the tenor of the 
book by contributing five of the ten 
The over-all attention to 
mechanisms of social behavior reflects 
the editor's formal training in endocri- 
nology and his early associations with 
W. C. Allee at the University of Chi- 
cago and with G. K. Noble and F. A. 
Beach at the Animal Behavior Labora- 
tory of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History. Etkin sets the mood by 
surveying broadly the domain of verte- 
brate social behavior and organization, 
while other contributors provide a more 
detailed appraisal of selected research 
areas. E. D. Davis examines the evi- 
dence for physiological correlates of 
aggressive behavior; F. A. Beach gives 
a synopsis of neural-endocrine regula- 
tors of sexual behavior, against the 
background of social modifiers; D. S. 
Lehrman singles out his work with the 
ring dove and that of the others which 
illustrates temporal interactions among 
environmental stimuli, hormone readi- 
ness and reproductive behavior; N. 
Tinbergen puts forth classical and 
present-day ethological material to 
support the notion of the evolution of 
‘signaling devices’ and J. P. Scott ex- 
amines the effects of early experience 
on social behavior with special con- 
sideration of developmental periods. 
The effect is one of a good balance 
between a general survey of vertebrate 
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social behavior and a study in mod- 
erate depth of several important re- 
search areas. 


Bos THIS, the reader familiar 
with the history of ethology and com- 
parative psychology will recognize for 
the first time in one general text a jux- 
taposition of the European taste for 
taxonomic classification of behavior on 
the basis of instinct and the newly 
acquired American caution for dichoto- 
mizing the origin of behavior into 
instinctive or experiential. More than 
anyone else, Beach and Lehrman are 
credited with a resolution of the instinct- 
experience controversy. During the last 
decade or so they have forcefully ar- 
gued and demonstrated that behavior 
is the outcome of genotype developing 
within a milieu of environmental and 
social influences. Instincts, as a result, 
are translated into species-specific be- 
haviors with unique heritable and ex- 
periential components. Tinbergen, as a 
strong representative of the ethological 
position, seems more inclined today 
than in the past to accept this transla- 
tion. Parenthetically, one of the few 
places in this book where the phrase 
"species-specific behavior" appears is 
Tinbergen’s chapter. The upshot is that 
ethological data and thinking are at 
least partially assimilated into the 
mainstream of comparative psychology 
and, at the same time, psychological 
views and techniques are more accept- 
able to ethologists. This healthy syn- 
thesis allows Etkin and the other writ- 
ers to concentrate on describing for the 
student the ecology and mechanisms of 
social behavior without becoming en- 
tangled in 'either-or' explanations. 


Mee types of behaviors described in 
this book range from the classic to the 
contemporary, The former is illustrated 
by the zigzag dance of the male three- 
spined stickleback as it courts the fe- 
male, while the latter includes the re- 
cently investigated pregnancy block of 
the mouse by the odor of a strange male 
(Bruce effect) and the reversal of sex- 
ual morphology and behavior in the 
offspring of the guinea pig given hor- 
mones during gestation. These examples 
also illustrate the types of mechanisms 
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considered—quick-acting signaling de- 
vices for the integration of complex 
activities, slow-acting pheromones for 
the regulation of internal secretions and 
subsequent behavior, and permanent re- 
organizers of both internal processes 
and behaviors. 

A disappointing omission is the 
equally new and exciting information 
showing that organized social re- 
sponses in avian species can be evoked 
by electrical stimulation of specific 
brain areas (e.g, v. Holst & v. Saint 
Paul). Ethological and psychological 
positions make contact here more 
than at any other point. On the one 
hand, stereotyped behaviors, such as 
attack, can be attributed to innate 
mechanisms (‘instinct center’ and ‘ac- 
tion-specific energy’) as well as to 
appropriate ‘sign stimuli’ in the classic 
manner of the ethologists. Moreover, 
the behavior can be provoked without 
sign stimuli, thus taking on characteris- 
tics of ‘vacuum activities.’ On the 
other hand, the displays vary according 
to electrode placement, electrical param- 
eters, prior experience of the bird 
and conditions of the surrounding en- 
vironment. These variations are easily 
handled by psychologists traditional 
emphases on localization of function, 
levels of drive state and changes in be- 
havior due to learning. Philosophical 
differences thus reduce to semantics 
and not subject matter. Other examples 
do not make this point as well. The 
absence of such data reflect Etkin’s 
heavy use of secondary rather than 
primary references (6796). 

More important than any single re- 
search example is the emphasis by all 
of the contributors on complex rela- 
tions at all levels of social organization. 
Aggression, fear and sexual attraction 
combine in behavioral postures to facil- 
itate mating. Neuroendocrine mecha- 
nisms set limits of performance as do 
early experiences. Monomorphic or di- 
morphic markings and displays have 
far-reaching consequences on all as- 
pects of social interaction. According 
to Etkin, man's social organization is 
as heavily dependent on these complex 
interactions as that of any other 
species, and the implications of his 
evolutionary history for his successful 
adaptation are comparable. Indeed this. 
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is an interesting proposition, in view of 
the importance usually assigned to 
man’s cultural heritage. The evidence 
at this time, however, is not altogether 
persuasive. 


This well-written text is an example 
of what can be done when attention 
is paid to the avowed goal set forth 
in the introduction, The editor, the 
contributors and the Section of Animal 
Behavior of the American Society of 
Zoologists responsible for the initial 
organization of format, do provide a 
text "suitable for an introduction to the 
field. It is clear, however, that the 
outcome is more significant. Authori- 
ties from endocrinology, zoology, psy- 
chology and ethology combined their 
efforts to set down a living history and 
modern synthesis of problems and in- 
formation about the social behavior 
of vertebrates. 


Thinkblots 


Murray Levine and George Spivack 


The Rorschach Index of Repressive 
Style. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
eR 1964. Pp. xvi + 164. 

-50. 


Reviewed by Ricnarn N. CARRERA 


The first author, Murray Levine, re- 
ceived his PhD from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1951, has been staff 
psychologist in a VA Hospital, has 
worked as Research Clinical Psychol- 
ogist at the Devereaux Schools and at 
present is Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology and Director of the Clinical 
Psychology Training Program at Yale 
University. George Spivack, the second 
author, also received his PhD from the 
University of Pennsylvania and is now 
Director of Psychological Research at 
the Devereaux Schools and Lecturer at 
Villanova University. He is also Chair- 
man of the Scientific Advisory Council 
of the Clinical Biochemistry and Be- 
havioral Research Institute, West Ches- 
ter, Pa. Richard N. Carrera, the re- 
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viewer, received his 1960 doctorate 
from the University of North Carolina 
was Staff Psychologist at the VA 
Hospital, Richmond, Va. and since 1961 
has been Assistant Professor at Emory 
University, He has carried on research 
and published articles on the use of 
projective techniques with Eskimos, and 
ts currently involved, among other 
things, in small group research. 


HIS VOLUME represents an unusually 
Dou piece of work and 
will be welcomed by those grown sadly 
accustomed to the proliferation of new 
tests or new variations on old instru- 
ments, all of which are long on promise 
and short on validation. 


Levine and Spivack present their book 
as a test manual showing the psycho- 
logical engineering that went into devel- 
opment of their index (RIRS); and, 
more generally, it is a coherent and 
readable account of the progression of 
clinical research from the stage of clin- 
ical hunches and intuitive hypotheses to 
the problem of measurement, to the col- 
lection of data, and eventually, to the 
linkage with both practice and theory. 

Beginning with the idea of individual 
differences in the *proneness to repress,” 
the authors draw on the thinking of 
Freud (1915), Dollard and Miller 
(1950), Rogers (1951), and others, to 
arrive at a conceptual definition of re- 
pression in terms of ideation and verbal 
labeling. 


Repression is seen as a cessation of 
thinking in order to avoid anxiety. If an 
individual engages in many acts of re- 
pression the result is limitation of his 
ideational processes. 

The authors accept, as a working as- 
sumption, the equivalence between lan- 
guage and thought, and therefore postu- 
late a direct relation between proneness 
to repress and the availability of lan- 
guage. A repressed individual should 
show limited language in the sense that 
it is less specific and distinctive and 
flows less freely. 


A di many forms of verbal 
behavior might appropriately be studied 
for this purpose, the authors chose to 
work with Rorschach responses because 
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the single response provided a good 
sampling unit and because the total rec- 
ord seemed a reasonably extensive sam- 
ple of the subjects verbal behavior, 
In their own words, "The more the. 
verbalization of a Rorschach response 
reflects vague, impersonal and unelabo- 
rated thinking, and lacks integration and 
flow of ideas, the more repressive funca 
tioning has been manifest. The more the 
verbalization of the response is stated 
in specific, affectively toned terms and is 
characterized by a continued and devel- 
oping flow of words, the less repressive 
functioning is indicated." Only {ree asso- 
ciations are scored. Seven scoring princi- 
ples are presented with examples and in 
sufficient detail so that a reader should 
have no difficulty in employing the 
system. 

Levine and Spivack presen: adequate 
data on reliability. It is clear that RIRS 
can be scored with a high level of inter- 
scorer agreement, This is truc for both 
individual and group data and for re- 
sponses to different kinds of inkblots. 
Test-retest correlations are quite high 
when the conditions of administration 
are constant. 

Extensive data are presented on the 
relationship of RIRS to many measures 
utilized in personality research, Correla- ^ 
tions appear to exist with measures of 
intelligence, scholastic achievement, re- 
sponse to sensory isolation, TAT "Trans-- 
cendence" and Rorschach :novement.- 

Of particular theoretical interest was 
the apparent absence of a relationship — 
between RIRS and various questionnaire - 
measures of anxiety and repression. This 
includes several variations of the MMPI - 
repression-sensitization dimension, which 
at the level of verbal description would 
appear to be very close to RIRS. There 
also, apparently, is a reliable difference 
in the meaning of RIRS scores for males 
and females. 


The authors present a number of clin- 
ical studies suggesting the validity and 
utility of RIRS in terms of its relation 
to various diagnostic categories. One 
of the interesting findings is the re- - 
lation of the index to chronological age 
in children. On the basis of both longi- 
tudinal and cross-sectional studies, it ap- 
pears that for girls, and probably for 
boys, RIRS scores increase roughly with 
age. 


General norms are not as yet available 
for RIRS but the authors do provide in 
an appendix some normative data for 
variously selected samples of both child- 
ren and adults. 

This book was written smoothly and 
with an impressive degree of care and 
scholarship. The authors set aside the 
last chapter for discussion and specula- 
tion about the interpretive significance 


of RIRS, but in the balance of the text 
they remain generally close to their data. 
The material is well organized and logi- 
cally developed. Numerous questions 
are suggested for research, and the 
reader will find himself formulating hy- 
potheses at almost every turn of the 
page. 

This monograph is a significant con- 
tribution to the field. 


More Science, Less Dogma 


F. N. Fedoseev (Chief Ed.) 


Filosofskie Voprosy Fiziologii Vysshei Nervnoi Deyatel'nosti i Psikhologii 
(Philosophical Problems of the Physiology of Higher Nervous Activity 
and Psychology). Moscow: Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 1963. 


P. 769. 


Reviewed by Levy RAHMANI 


The editor, P. N. Fedoseev, is vice- 
president of the Academy of Sciences 
of the Soviet Union. The reviewer, 
Levy Rahmani, took an equivalent of 
the MA at Bucharest University in 
1953. He worked as a research fellow 
in clinical psychology at the Institute 
of Psychology affiliated with the Rou- 
manian Academy of Sciences. In 1960 
he moved to Israel and since has 
worked as a clinical psychologist. At 
present he holds the position of clinical 
psychologist to the work village of Kfar 
Shaul, a village for mental patients 
near [erüsalem. He keeps in contact 
with the Soviet psychological literature 
and is writing a book about the work 
of our Russian colleagues. 


HESE are the proceedings of an All- 

Union conference organized jointly 
by the central Academy of Sciences, 
the Academy of Medical Sciences, 
The Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, 
and the ministries for secondary and 
higher education of the USSR and 
the Russian Federation, in Moscow; 
May 1962. It was attended by some 
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1000 participants, amongst whom were 
200 heads of scientific institutions 
from 40 cities. The book is highly in- 
structive for those familiar with the 
infamous “Pavlovian” sessions of the 
Academies, held in June 1950. It re- 
flects the significant changes that have 
occurred in Russian neurophysiology 
and psychology and indicates the 
markedly improved climate in these 
fields of scientific investigation. 

Here are some points of comparison 
between 1950 and 1962. 1) Unlike the 
1950 sessions, ruled by the autocratic 
hand of the late Bykov and Ivanov- 
Smolenskii, the 1962 meetings were 
free of official leadership. Instead of 
2 papers defending every letter of Pav- 
lov’s teaching against “revisionism,” the 
1962 conference was focused around 13 
papers embracing basic fields of neuro- 
physiological and psychological re- 
search in the Soviet Union. It is not 
altogether by chance that some of 
the most controversial opinions were 
offered in papers presented by those 
who were among the main victims of 
the 1950 session—Anokhin, Grashchen- 
kov, Bernstein. 2) In 1950 any attempt 
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to introduce new concepts into Pav- 
lov's theory was viewed as a deviation 
and repressed. In 1962 there appeared 
two distinctly conflicting groups: the 
conservatives and the modernizers. The 
first group—Asratyan, Voronin, and 
others—persist in keeping rigidly to 
Pavlov's formulations. They claim that 
all the new findings are fully congruent 
with Pavlov's assumptions. The other 
group takes issue with Pavlov's hy- 
potheses and suggests a clear-cut de- 
marcation between the generally ac- 
cepted principle that reflex mechanisms 
underlie all forms of behavior, and 
Pavlov's specific theories concerning the 
functioning of the nervous system. 
These are to be reconsidered in the 
light of the new findings of neurophysi- 
ology and cybernetics. Although the ad- 
herence to the basic Pavlovian con- 
cepts was proclaimed by everyone at 
this conference one wonders what is, 
in fact, retained by the modernizers. 3) 
The recent meeting, unlike the previous 
one, was much concerned with prob- 
lems at the level of contemporary 
science. Works of Western scientists 
were frequently quoted. Of course, 
many Western views are rejected, now, 
as in the past, but in an utterly differ- 
ent tone. 4) While in 1950 the late 
philosopher, Aleksandrov, charged sci- 
entists with all kinds of deviations from 
the Marxist tenets, in 1962 several schol- 
ars, particularly among the physiolo- 
gists, courageously objected to the lack 
of understanding of their work on the 
part of the philosophers in the Soviet 
Union—the avantgarde of the ideologi- 
cal front. 5) Psychology was far better 
represented in 1962. Several papers 
were read by psychologists and the right 
for an independent existence for psy- 
chology was stressed. 


The 1950 session was ambivalently 
evaluated. On the one hand, its role for 
the development of Pavlov's teaching 
was affirmed and appreciated, On the 
other hand, its repression of free discus- 
sion was rejected: “the cult of Stalin’s 
personality," . . . states the resolution 
“influenced negatively the session of the 
two Academies and its results. It in- 
hibited the creative initiative of the 
scientists and promoted dogmatism, by 
altering the idea of scientific criticism, 
decreeing theoretical theses and con- 
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clusions which replaced free exchange 
of opinions, and attaching derogatory 
epithets to those who had different 
views” (p. 757). One of the discus- 
sants had the courage to say that it 
would have been better, had the 1950 
session not taken place (p. 691). 


Ox: of the major subjects with 
which the volume deals is the relation- 
ship between physiology and psychology. 
This is discussed in the paper read by 
the philosopher, Mitin. He expects psy- 
chologists to study man’s internal life 
but also social psychology—this is a 
new issue in Soviet psychology—and 
such problems as the psychology of pro- 
fessions. One could hardly claim that 
Mitin contributed anything of signifi- 
cance, The same impression is given by 
Shorokhova and Kaganov in a paper 
on some philosophical problems of psy- 
chology. The authors take great pains to 
persuade the reader that the Pavlovian 
theory is the only correct solution of the 
problem of the nature of mind. 

Bassin, a psychiatrist, in his paper on 
the unconscious phenomena, accepts 
some unconscious forms of mental life 
and claims that these have always been 
the subject of investigation in Russian 
psychology. He makes reference to sev- 
eral Soviet authors, in particular to 
the Georgian psychologist Uznadze. In 
fact, what Bassin considers as uncon- 
scious phenomena represent elementary 
facts: stimuli may impinge upon man 
without the stimulus, the motive of ac- 
tion, or the action itself becoming con- 
scious. Soviet interest in the unconscious 
mental life is to be welcomed but it is 
still a long way from the study of more 
complex facts. 


T primary concern of the book is 
with the new development in neurophys- 
iology and cybernetics, and their re- 
lation to Pavlov’s theory. There are 
three such papers, by Grashchenkov and 
his co-workers Latash and Feigenberg, 
Anokhin and Bernstein. These authors 
maintain that some doubtful hypotheses 
suggested by Pavlov have turned into 
dogmas and that the physiology of the 
higher nervous activity is divorced from 
neurophysiology and psychology. Ac- 
cording to Anokhin, the core of animal 
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and human behavior consists in antici- 
patory adjustments to forthcoming 
events: each act is performed in order 
to attain a goal reflected in advance 
in the nervous system in the form of a 
“model” of the situation to be attained. 
The performed act is confronted with 
this model. It is assumed that the cen- 
tral apparatus gets crucial information 
via the fourth link of the reflex act, 
concerning the results of effector activi- 
ties (return afferententation in Anok- 
hin’s terminology). 

For Bernstein, the active adjustment 
of an organism to its environment re- 
quires a continuous process of interac- 
tion between the variable inner and 
external circumstances. The viewpoint 
of a reflex arc as a behavioral unit is 
rejected as inadequate to account for 
the synthetical nature of purposeful 
acts. Bernstein introduces the concept 
of a reflex ring, a cyclical connection 
between receptive and effector pro- 
cesses, 

Leont’ev and Panov read a paper on 
the psychology of man as it relates to 
technical progress. In their view, ma- 
chines cannot perform specifically hu- 
man actions but complexes of opera- 
tions consisting of elements of human 
activity. 

The evolution of the reflex func- 
tion is dealt with in 2 papers, by Biryu- 
kov and Asratyan. Both authors provide 
evidence that the conditioned reflexes 
represent a form of adaptive reaction of 
the organism, not found in lower forms 
of life, e.g. in infusoria. In Asratyan’s 
opinion the adaptive reactions, de- 
veloped in the course of the individual 
life of plants, bacteria and even some 
lower vertebrates, are not conditioned 
reflexes but phenomena of facilitation: 
the increase of the excitability of one 
nervous center by the stimulation of 
another, outside center. Both papers con- 
tain interesting material but, at the same 
time, seemingly superflous polemics. 

Kupalov deals with various forms of 
reflex activity, different from those 
usually described in Russian literature. 
His findings provoked lively discussion. 
Thus Kupalov speaks about “shortened” 
conditioned reflexes which represent a 
sort of a functional readiness of the 
cerebral cortex which may not turn into 
an external reaction. 


Two papers concern themselves with 
the relationship between the brain struc- 
ture and its function. Sarkisov claims 
that the “anti-evolutionist” position of 
Bailey, von Bonin and other authors is 
unfounded. He chooses some of his own 
results, as well as of other investigations 
carried out at the Institute for the 
Study of Brain, to prove that the cortex 
is not equipotential, that it consists of 
very different, primitive as well as com- 
plex structures. The second paper, by 
Luriya, is concerned with some prob- 
lems of the cerebral localization of 
mental functions, Luriya further elab- 
orated on this topic in a book al- 
ready reviewed (GP, March 1964, 3, 
118-120). 

Finally, Teplov contributed a paper 
on the typological features of the nerv 
ous system. This author worked out 
wide range of procedures for an inquiry 
into human temperamental featur: 


The second part of the volume covers 
the discussions in which some 50 per- 
sons took part. 

As is frequently the case with Rus- 
sian books, the bibliography is inad- 
equate, 

The reviewed volume is a fascinating 
document, an historical landmark in the 
struggle of Soviet scientists to free 
themselves from imposed dogmas. The 
eventual outcome is difficult to predict. 


(This review was prepared in the framework of 
activities supported by National Science Founda- 
tion, Grant G 19469 awarded to Dr. Josef 

ro£zek]. 
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If we are willing to take the word 
dreams with a certain liberality, it is 
hardly too much to say that man, save 
in his occasional times of actual work 
and struggle, lives in a world of dreams, 
rather than of facts, and a world of 
dreams that is organized about desires 
whose success and frustration form its 
stuff. —Joun DEWEY 
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CP's BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


NUMBER of CP's readers can be 
counted on to express, sometimes 
for publication, often not, their attitudes 
on the practice of prefacing reviews by 
bits of biographical information about 
both the author of the book and the 
creator of the book's review. Some read- 
ers want more information about every- 
body. Some want more about authors 
and less about reviewers, Some object 
to the stuffiness with which biographical 
material is presented. Others dislike 
CP's occasional efforts to depart from 
the more conservative rules governing 
the construction of sentences and the 
arraying of facts. While no one seems 
to invest great glandular dander in the 
discussion of these matters, there re- 
mains a nagging concern here, CP con- 
tinues to print biographical information 
about both authors and reviewers and, 
although it conceives of itself as capa- 
ble of change, maybe even of improve- 
ment, it will probably continue this 
practice until there is more evidence 
than is now available that the practice 
is maladaptive or graceless or both. 
Originally CP published biographical 
information only about reviewers. Pro- 
fessor Boring has reported that a num- 
ber of readers persuasively argued that 
there should be notes about authors as 
well as reviewers. So CP began and now 
continues to print some information 
about authors—even when six or eight 
of them are listed on the outside of the 
book. And it continues to do its best 
to present proper kinds and amounts 
of biographical material on reviewers. 
There are some arguments in favor 
of telling CP readers who an author 
is, where he came from, what are his 
expertnesses and what he has written 
before. Perhaps such information helps 
the reader in appraising the reviewer's 


appraisal of the author’s work. But CP 
continues to be somewhat unhappy 
about its efforts to talk about the people 
who produce books. For one thing, it 
is a lot of trouble. It is a trouble that 
CP has tried, with moderate success, 
to pass along to reviewers; it asks them 
to supply at least some raw informa- 
tion on authors. Most often they do so. 
Sometimes they do not. Sometimes they 
cannot. Probably of more significance 
than considerations of convenience is an 
uneasiness about propriety here. It is 
really proper to talk about the author 
as a person? CP insists as consistently 
as it knows how that reviewers talk 
only about an author’s work, not about 
the author. There is a forbidding frown 
upon adjectives, positive or negative, 
describing authors, Scientists and schol- 
ars respond to a man’s work, not to the 
cut of his jib or the state of his turpi- 
tude. So what is CP doing when, for 
example, it cites the impressive bibli- 
ography of an author who has now 
written a bad book? Or reports the 
very short history of someone who has 
written a good one? There is less un- 
certainty about the biographies of re- 
viewers. While CP remains unsure of 
itself—and hopefully educable—when 
it comes to deciding what facts are most 
relevant and what are the best ways of 
presenting them, there is considerable 
rigidity in the conviction that the reader 
of a review can respond more wisely 
to it, and can appreciate more fully the 
book about which the review is writ- 
ten, if he knows something biographical 
about the reviewer. For the reviewer 
is by no means a perfect transmission 
system. He selects. He describes what 
he sees. He often distorts. And he knows 
it. Sometimes he knows it sufficiently 
well that he can warn the readers where 
and when to watch for the workings of 
bias. Sometimes he distorts where he 
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wists not. The reader of the review also 
knows about human fallibility and, bio- 
graphical sketches or not, makes allow- 
ances for the reviewer's filtering process. 
The biographical piece ought to help 
the reader take the reviewer into ac- 
count in formulating his reaction to an 
absent book. If the biography does not 
serve this purpose, then it has little pur- 
pose left. It ought to be possible, if CP 
procedures work properly, for a reader 
of a review to respond favorably to a 
book because a known reviewer did not 
like it. And the other way around. 


CP's EDITORIAL OFFICE 
Moves AGAIN 


P has rounded off its year in Florida 
For twelve whole months, books 
have come in through the Spanish moss 
and reviews have been edited under 
palm fronds. (One of CP’s readers has 
observed that there’s no frond like an 
old frond.) Now the operation moves 
back into a world where there are four 
seasons a year; after September 1, 1965, 
CP’s address will be: 


Department of Psychology 

Macalester College 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
—F.H.S. 


W 


Anyone who is practically acquainted 
with scientific work is aware that those 
who refuse to go beyond fact rarely get 
as far as fact. 

—T. HUXLEY 


u 
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Jou rn al of edited by Sidney W. Bijou 
| associate editor: Donald M. Baer 
i The Journal of Experimental Child Psychology publishes papers in which the 
Experimenta behavior and development of children is described in relation to the variables 
: which determine them. Articles are reviewed in terms of the significance and 
Child Psychology reliability of the results of research involving the manipulation of these variables 


Advances in 
Child Development 


and Behavior 
VOLUMES 1 AND 2 


Academic Press _ new YORK AND LONDON 
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CONTENTS OF VOLUME 2, NUMBER 1, MARCH 1965: GORDON N. 
CANTOR and JOAN H. CANTOR, Discriminative Reaction Time Perform- 


ance in Preschool Children as Related to Stimulus Familiarization. RICHARD 
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Distaff Psychopathology 


Harold Sampson, Sheldon L. Messinger, and Robert D. Towne 
Schizophrenic Women: Studies in Marital Crisis. New York: Atherton 


Press, 1964, Pp. xiv + 111. $4.95. 


Reviewed by FRANKLYN ARNHOFF 


The first author, Harold Sampson, re- 
ceived his PhD in psychology from the 
University of California, Berkeley, in 
1953. He is on the staff of Mount Zion 
Hospital and Medical Center, San Fran- 
cisco. The second author, Sheldon Mes- 
singer, a sociologist, is vice-chairman of 
the Center for the Study of Law and 
Society at the University of California, 
Berkeley. Robert D. Towne, the third 
member of the trio was, before his 
death in 1963, a psychiatrist and a 
member of the San Francisco Psycho- 
analytic Society. The reviewer Frank- 
lyn Arnhoff, is Chief, Program Analysis 
Section, Training and Manpower Re- 
sources Branch, National Institute of 
Mental Health. He received his PhD 
in 1953 from Northwestern University 
where he did research under William 
Hunt on clinical judgment and schizo- 
phrenic thinking. Since then, he has 
taught in medical schools in Nebraska, 
New York and Miami, continuing re- 
search in- schizophrenia, body image, 
and the aging process. 


Ww the increasing awareness that 
psychological disturbance and 
breakdown, as well as psychiatric hos- 
pitalization, involve more than the 
particular personality dynamics of the 
individual patient, research scrutiny 
has been directed to the ongoing stream 
of life’s activities, and to the entire 
Sociological network of the disturbed 
person. 

Concomitantly, the traditional state 
hospital has become an obsolescent 
entity, with current focus being directed 
to out-patient treatment, community 
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mental health centers, day care and 
night care facilities and short-term gen- 
eral hospital psychiatric treatment. Ef- 
forts are devoted to maintaining as 
much of a normal social pattern of liv- 
ing as is possible, to continue family 
patterns and to foster community in- 
volvement. 

With such an orientation to current 
mental health efforts, the role of the 
family in health and pathology be- 
comes paramount, and treatment plan- 
ning must involve consideration of lives 
in process rather than static, status quo 
concepts. Research too, to be truly con- 
tributory, must, therefore, broaden its 
scope away from studies of the patient 
per se at a given moment in time, to in- 
clude the ongoing social life of the pa- 
tient, his family, and the role of the 
particular treatment complex involved. 


Tx is the modern Zeitgeist which 
provides the orientation for the pre- 
sent study: an attempt to provide un- 
derstanding of the disruption in family 
living caused by psychiatric crisis and 
ensuing hospitalization—a critical per- 
lod in the lives of all members of the 
families involved. The study deals with 
the patterns of life prior to hospitaliza- 
tion, hospitalization itself, and a period 
following release; what the authors char- 
acterize as a sequence of “organization— 
disorganization—reorganization." 

The research emphasizes the contem- 
porary family setting of the *chronologi- 
cally mature" individual, on the stated 
assumption that this is a strategic site 
for personality stabilization or decom- 
position in adult life. 


Based upon this assumption, the pa- 
tients chosen were all wives and mothers 
whose lack of occupational involvement 
was felt to result in their family roles 
providing “their main immediate source 
of gratification and threat." Seventeen 
women are the primary subjects of the 
study, each of whom had been admitted 
to a California state hospital for the first 
time and received a diagnosis of schizo- 
phrenia. 

For each of these women and their 
families, a critical period was reached 
and a decision made to seek hospitali- 
zation. Although prior research 
been devoted to the issues of how and 
when such a decision is made, much re- 
mains to be learned about the pa 
to treatment and the variables involved 
in this decision process. Sampson, Mes- 
singer and Towne devoted their energics 
to an attempt to gain further insight into 
this complex process, utilizing the fam- 
ily lives of the 17 patients involved as 
the vehicle to study a wealth of social 
psychological variables in a socially re- 
levant context. To round out the (ull 
concern and scope of the study, atten- 
tion was also directed to the patterns of 
psychiatric care and to some of the 
functions which hospitalization serves 
for patients and their families, and 
careful note was taken of the way in 
which traditional patterns of psychiatric 
care limit the powers to observe, un- 
derstand, and alter a pathological flow 
of events. 


as 
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Within the framework of these broad 
and relevant aims, the authors repeat- 
edly stress that they were undertaking 
a pilot, exploratory study whose small 
number of cases and soft methodology 
permitted for no precise testing of hy- 
potheses nor the obtaining of reliable 
statistics. 


I. is unfortunate that the research ef- 
forts themselves fall so far short of the 
book’s high level of discussion and 
awareness. Exploratory or pilot studies 
are over-worked terms and are all too 
frequently used as excuses for gross, 
imprecise or crude research, This is a 
case in point. The authors demonstrate 
a high level of sophistication and aware- 
ness of previous pertinent research and 
findings and could well have stated 
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some of their obvious expectations (as 
gleaned from their discussions) in the 
form of testable hypotheses. Their use 
of interviews does not in any way pre- 
clude concern for adequate scoring of 
content or concern for the reliability 
of judgments made. A diagnosis of schi- 
zophrenia is taken as just that and no 
more—by whom, how determined and 
with what consensus is not considered. 
Seventeen cases is a small number to be 
sure, but it still is no excuse for a com- 
plete absence of even the grossest sta- 
tistics which would be far preferable 
to such summary statements as “most 
of the patients.” The prior histories of 
the patients reveal quite a difference in 
the developmental patterns leading to 
‘the current crises, since in some the 
process was insidious over a long period 
(process?) while in others it was quite 
sudden and circumscribed (reactive?). 
Such differences could certainly be ex- 
pected to have differential effect upon 
family living patterns, their “tolerance 
of deviancy,” etc. Eleven patients were 
admitted from the court, and six were 
self-admitted. The length of hospitaliza- 
tion ranged from six weeks to 64 weeks. 
Ten received electroshock treatment, 
and “all received relatively small and 
intermittent dosages of tranquilizing 
drugs.” 

It is to be emphasized that the au- 
thors are not unaware of research meth- 
odology; they chose to ignore it com- 
pletely, and repeatedly to rationalize 
it away. According to current accepted 
standards of research this is a dismal 
failure. The choice of locale—a state 
hospital, lacking a trained psychiatric 
staff, giving psychotherapy to none, 
sporadically using psychopharmacologic 
agents and giving routine ECT to schi- 
zophrenics,—is representative of a van- 
ishing era, hardly the place to investi- 
gate the modern concepts the authors 
discuss. 

Despite the poor quality of the re- 
search itself, so that all conclusions 
carry a built-in CAVEAT, there is still 
considerable value to this book and it 
can provide a valuable reading experi- 
ence for all those concerned with mental 
health problems. The authors' discussion 
of how illness exists in the community 
and comes to professional attention is 
succinct and to the point, as is their 
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realistic appraisal of the role commu- 
nity mental health clinics may play. 
The summary and conclusions of the 
book provide a good discussion of the 
social psychological factors and forces 
impinging upon the mentally disturbed 


individual as they relate to various treat- 
ment facilities. While not new informa- 
tion, it is thoughtful and well presented, 
providing a short overview for anyone 
interested in these major, current, social 
psychological mental health problems. 


Tyranny by Psychotherapy 


Szasz, Thomas S. 


Law, Liberty and Psychiatry. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1963. Pp. 


xii 4- 281. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Eric DREIKURS 


Born in Budapest, Thomas S. Szasz, 
MD, came to the United States in 1938 
after having studied at the Royal Hun- 
garian Training Institute. He took fur- 
ther work at the University of Cincin- 
nati College of Medicine, and at the 
Chicago Institute of Psychoanalysis. At 
present he is Professor of Psychiatry at 
the State University of New York Up- 
state Medical Center in Syracuse. He 
is author of Pain and Pleasure (1957) 
and of The Myth of Mental Illness 
(1961; CP, Oct. 1962, 7, 363). The re- 
viewer, Eric Dreikurs, was born in Vi- 
enna and also came to the United States 
in 1938. He received his PhD at the 
University of Illinois in 1951, being 
one of the first post-war crop of VA 
trainees in clinical psychology. He is 
now in private practice in Los Angeles, 
likes to practice as he preaches 
and has been at work designing systems 
that will “store History” for random 
access and playback of publicly ac- 
cessible information: this he has called 
Transaction Feedback. As yet he has 
not published but in various stages of 
unreadiness the titles are Observed Be- 
havior and Issues of Law, Observed 
Behavior and the McNaghten Rule, 
The Quantum Revolution and Scientific 
Research on Individual Behavior. 


“In morals, politics, and psychiatry, ex- 
perts are useful only as sources of infor- 
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mation. They can advise or inform a 
society, but they cannot govern it.” 
(p. 254). 


S Silvan Tomkins observed at our 
APA meetings last year, the ide- 
ologies of science (no less than those of 
politics), are less an unbroken spectrum 
than a distinct split into left and right 
wings of opinion. Ideology sums up the 
last analysis, and its vision is that of 
man looking at Man: Is he a creature 
of good or evil? Is he the creator of 
his world, or its discoverer? Is he an 
architect for Change, or a seeker after 
Truth? 

To Szasz, too, “the issues are clear. 
lf every procedure labeled therapeutic 
is accepted as good—no matter how 
much it violates a person's liberty, pri- 
vacy, and self-determination—we shall 
[be in one camp]. If, however, we re- 
ject as bad, practices such as coercive 
psychiatric interrogation of persons ac- 
cused of crimes, or the indeterminate 
sentence, we shall [be in the other]" 
(p. 99; bracket material and emphasis 
mine). 

The dust jacket announces what he 
sets out to do: "He shows that psychia- 
try is not only a science of human be- 
havior but also a powerful social insti- 
tution and an influential professional 
ideology." His book, since it serves up 
political issues, has indeed become a 
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political document of sorts, and a rally- 
ing point for polemic postures, pro or 
con. In 19 chapters (with a majority 
of 13 having been published elsewhere 
in some form before being reworked 
for this book) he names names and 
marshals evidence to build his case. 

While polemics swirl around him, 
the virtues of stating in plain words 
his no-nonsense notions on complex is- 
sues have been turned by some into the 
vice of ill-considered intemperance. 
And he does punch hard at his chosen 
targets, as some chapter titles illumi- 
nate: “Mental Illness: Disease or Der- 
ogation?" (Chapter 2). “Psychiatric 
Power and Social Action? (Chapter 7). 
"The Abridgment of Constitutional 
Rights of the Mentally Ill" (Chapter 
15). “Toward the Therapeutic State” 
(Chapter 18). 


Wax are some of the issues that 

have stirred up such a fuss? They all 
stem from a ‘myth of mental illness, 
a creation of metaphor that has gotten 
out of hand until some psychiatrists 
have wound up being its captive and 
not its master: 

That “the liberty we enjoy, as well 
as the necessary limits on it, [is] not 
regulated by the opinion of experts, but 
by laws, rationally conceived, carefully 
formulated and impartially adminis- 
tered. [And that] this principle, best 
known as the rule of law, is threatened 
by many contemporary psychiatric prac- 
tices” (p. 7; emphasis mine). 

That “psychiatrists, and particularly 
state hospital psychiatrists, have no spe- 
cial mandate from the people to har- 
monize the needs of the individual men- 
tal patient with those of the public” 
(p. 145; emphasis mine), 

That “the psychiatrist has become 
widely accepted as an expert capable of 
offering sound advice on problems rang- 
ing from child rearing to criminology 
[and that] this is a propagandistic, not 
a scientific, view of psychiatry” (p. 35). 

That “pretrial psychiatric examina- 
tion of offenders ordered by the courts 
against the wishes of the accused nulli- 
fies some of our most important con- 
stitutional rights—namely, the right to 
a speedy trial and, in the words of 
Louis D. Brandeis, ‘the right to be let 
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alone'" (p. 160; emphasis mine). 

And finally, that “the mental hos- 
pitalization of offenders should not be, 
and cannot be, a substitute for prison 
reform" (p. 230). 


Bus partisan on such issues, I 
strongly want them to be aired in pub- 
lic dialogue and I hold that Szasz has 
done us all a service in bringing them 
to our attention. 

With this in mind, it is small wonder 
that I speak lightly of the shortcomings 
of his book: 

Some good points were lost by one- 
sided argument that served only to pro- 
mote an unfriendly reception; some 
illustrations were ill-chosen, as if de- 
signed to keep hostile sympathies from 
joining forces with him. Few cases less 
appetizing to left-wing ideology could 
have been found than Ezra Pound, of 
all people; and will the obscure King 
Ludwig II of Bavaria stir with appeal 
any heart but that of the most hardened 
buffs of history? 

Yet on sum, I have found no con- 
crete evidence that Szasz 'is sounding 
an unnecessary and destructive alarm,’ 
as one critic has said to me personally, 
nor that, in alerting us to abuses that 
exist in some "contemporary psychiat- 
ric practices," he is undermining pub- 
lic confidence in psychiatric care as 
such. Maybe I am less perturbed by 
Szasz because I do not cloak him with 
any greater powers of omnipotence than 
he will grant his psychiatric brethren, 
or that I wish to grant myself in this 
dialogue. 

In fact, I suspect that we in the be- 
havior sciences ultimately will be 
richer for having put up with the 
contemporary inconveniences when our 
good intentions are hampered by the 
civil liberties and the rights to privacy 
that are held by others. Maybe this di- 
lemma will lead us toward a technology 
for making our scientific inquiry go 
solely through publicly accessible chan- 
nels of information. Maybe, having 
turned that trick, we will eventually 
learn to do without many contemporary 
conjectures which have blinded us as 
scientists, much as transference has kept 
many of our patients from finding their 
own way according to their taste and 
their own resources. 


Such a technology is far off in the 
future, but Szasz’s wrath has stirred 
some who surround him to take their 
own bearing on the dilemma the in- 
dividual poses for science and society; 
Ernest Becker is a case in point, and 
The Revolution in Psychiatry is an 
early pay-off. In time there will be 
others. 


Old Friend, 
New Visit 


Mason Haire 


Psychology in Management. Second 
Edition. New York: McGraw 
Hill, 1964. Pp. xiv + 238. $7 


Reviewed by Marvin D. Dunnevti 


The author, Mason Haire, receive 
PhD at Harvard under Carl Lashi 
and views himself as a retreaded ex- 
perimentalist. He has been extrem: ly 
active in the field of industrial social 
psychology and organizational theory 
His books include Modern Organiza- 
tional Theory and Organization Theory 
in Industrial Practice. He has been at 
the University of California at Berkeley 
since 1949 and is now Professor of 
Psychology. The reviewer, Marvin D. 
Dunnette, whose review of Anastasi’s 
Fields of Applied Psychology appeared 
in the December 1964 issue of CP, 
is Professor of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and has on the 
way a book (with W. K. Kirchner): 
Psychology Applied to Industry. 


E is always a happy event to see a 
widely used and highly respected vol- 
ume go into its second edition. Pro- 
fessor Haire has revised and up-dated 
his book to include the new thinking 
and recent behavioral science develop- 
ments relevant to industrial manage- 
ment and personnel administration. 
Haire has written this book for an 
audience of industrial laymen—busi- 
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SURVEY SAMPLING 


By LESLIE KISH, University of Michigan. Pro- 
vides sampling methods for use in the behavioral sci- 
ences, as well as a thorough grasp of their theoretical 
background. Heavy emphasis is on surveys of human 
populations. The author offers numerous illustrations 
to explain the meaning of formulas and definitions, and 
provides a variety of examples, with computations laid 
out in detail. 1965. Approx. 576 pages. Prob. $10.95. 


THE ADOLESCENT EXPERIENCE 


By ELIZABETH DOUVAN and JOSEPH ADEL- 
SON, both of the University of Michigan. A valuable 
appraisal of the nature of contemporary adolescence, 
based on a survey of 3000 American adolescents. The 
survey was conducted by the Survey Research Center 
of the University of Michigan. The research data are 
used primarily to illuminate and support a general 
conception of today's adolescent. The research evidence 
itself challenges many current notions about ado- 
lescence. 1965. In press. 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
Behavior and Development 


By RONALD C. JOHNSON, University of Hawaii; 
and GENE R. MEDINNUS, San Jose State College. 
Emphasizes the antecedents to personality development 
that rest in the psychological milieu created by the 
family and by various cultural factors. The book pro- 
vides a comprehensive view of all the physical, psycho- 
logical, and cultural factors that affect the child and 
his development; in so doing it brings together data 
from sociology, anthropology, behavioral genetics, pedi- 
atrics, home economics, and psychology itself. The 
final section shows how all of the biological and envi- 
ronmental forces discussed earlier combine in the 
course of both normal and abnormal personality 
growth, 1965. 556 pages. $6.95. 


THEORIES OF PERSONALITY 
Primary Sources and Research 


Edited by GARDNER LINDZEY, The University 
of Texas; and CALVIN S. HALL, The Institute of 
Dream Research. A carefully edited selection of pri- 
mary source material and pertinent empirical research 
designed to be used with the authors’ well-known text 
of the same name. The readings not only provide 
further insight into the theories of such thinkers as 
Freud, Jung, Adler, Gordon Allport, and Neal Miller, 
but also afford the reader an opportunity to evaluate 
and compare their contributions. This direct contact 
with theorists and theories-in-action serves as a 
valuable guide toward independent understanding 
of the research implications of the concepts studied. 
1965. Approx. 560 pages. $6.95. 


DYNAMICS OF RESPONSE 


By JOSEPH M. NOTTERMAN, Princeton Uni- 
versity; and DONALD E. MINTZ, City College of the 
City University of New York. Extends the analysis of 
instrumental conditioning to the measurable properties 
of individual responses, insofar as these responses are 
systematically influenced by conventional and novel 
experimental procedures. 1965. Approx, 272 pages. 
Prob. $8.95. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL 
LEARNING THEORY 


By RICHARD C. ATKINSON; GORDON H. 
BOWER; and EDWARD J. CROTHERS, all of 
Stanford University. Covers the formulation, deduc- 
tion, and experimental application of model develop- 
ment. The only prerequisite is an acquaintance with 
probability theory, statistics, and the psychology of 
learning. Most of the required mathematical skills are 
developed, rather than assumed at the outset, and the 
level of formal derivation is elementary. 1965. Approx. 
408 pages. Prob. $9.95. 
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ness executives and managers who can 
profit by learning the insights of the 
social sciences in areas bearing on 
leadership and supervision. In reaching 
his intended audience, Haire has been 
outstandingly successful. His writing 
is deeply personal, addressed directly 
to each individual manager who may 
be wrestling with problems arising 
out of the human side of the industrial 
enterprise. Yet, his book is in no sense 
a how-to-do-it volume. It is best de- 
scribed as a series of tightly knit essays 
focusing on the underlying elements in 
most administrative problems and 
urging each manager-reader, through 
thinking, to develop his own set of 
principles to guide him as he faces his 
own unique day-to-day ^ problems. 
Haire’s essays include discussions of the 
Nature of People, Leadership and 
Supervision, Communication, Train- 
ing, Productivity and Wage-Payment 
Plans, and Organizations. Each dis- 
cussion integrates conclusions from 
data-based research studies with the 
insights, less well buttressed with re- 
search evidence, of thoughtful students 
of management. Haire’s blending is so 
elegantly done that the reader gains 
much knowledge for thought and for 
future action without being encumbered 
with the usual footnotes, citations, 
names of people, or journal references. 


* BS SECOND EDITION is not greatly 
changed from the first, a fact that might 
cause some reviewers to quibble unduly 
about whether or not this printing was 
really necessary. But to do so would 
be to miss the point completely. Why 
change simply for the sake of change? 
Haire’s book presents basic principles 
and concepts, not tiansient methodol- 
ogies and picayune studies. Presumably, 
the notions and implications of the Law 
of Effect are as good today as in 1956, 
and Haire's discussion of them remains 
excellent today as it was in the 1956 
edition. Thus, the major changes are 
in those areas which have witnessed the 
greatest burgeoning of activity—or- 
ganizational theory and industrial social 
psychology. And here, Haire has char- 
acteristically done a beautiful job of 
interweaving the thinking and research 
of the major contributors such as 
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Simon, McGregor, Likert, Leavitt, and 
Argyris. 

What the book most needs, probably, 
is an instructor’s guide manual listing 
the original sources, studies, books, and 
articles on which the content is based, 
and giving guide lines for supplemen- 
tary lecture or discussion materials. 
Such a manual would aid the indus- 
trial training director greatly in using 
the book as a text for management 
courses, and it would also make the 
book more “academically respectable” 
for use in college courses in business 
and psychology. 

In the meantime, however, I'll simply 
look toward the day when many in- 
dustrial executives have read and taken 
seriously the principles presented by 
Haire, a firm peopled with such 
managers should be an unusually good 
place to work, and I would also pre- 
dict success for such a firm on many 
other dimensions as well—including, for 
example, such mundane measures as 
profit and productivity. I hope this 
second edition continues to be used 
widely and well in both business and 
education settings. 


All One Language 


Alan H. Robinson (Ed.) 


Reading and the Language Arts: 
Proceedings of the Annual Con- 
ference on Reading Held at the 
University of Chicago, 1963. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1963. Pp. ix + 252. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Avsert J. Harris 


The editor, Alan H. Robinson, is the 
director of the reading conferences and 
Assistant Professor of Education at the 
University of Chicago. He is a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Interna- 
tional Reading Association and has pub- 
lished in this area of developmental 
study skills. The reviewer, Albert J. 
Harris, is Director of the Office of 


Research and Evaluation, Division of 
Teacher Education, The City Univer- 
sity of New York. He received his PhD 
from Harvard University and has taught 
at Purdue, Queens College, and CCNY. 
He is author of How to Increase Read- 
ing Ability (4th Ed., 1961) and editor 
of Readings on Reading Instruction 
(1963, CP, May 1964, 9, 206). 


HE TERM “language arts” as used in 

this volume refers to “all of the 
arts of verbal communication: sp 
ing, listening, reading, and composi 
tion with its subservient skills of spell- 
ing and handwriting.” Although thc 
term has been widely used by educa 
tors in this sense for the past thirty 
years, it may be an unfamiliar one to 
some readers of CP. 


The organization of this volume is 
similar to the pattern of previous Uni- 
versity of Chicago reading conferences 
Each major topic is introduced by a 
general treatment or overview, usually 
by a person of senior stature in the 
special field. These introductory pres- 
entations, research-based and somewhat 
theoretical, are usually followed by sev- 
eral shorter presentations which point 
up practical applications at four educa- 
tional levels: Kindergarten through 
Grade 3; Grades 4 through 8; Grades 
9 through 14; and in corrective and 
remedial classes. Many of these shorter 
contributions describe specific school 
programs or projects, and list helpful 
tests and teaching materials. 


The theme that the language arts are 
closely interrelated and that reading in- 
struction should take advantage of op- 
portunities for correlation with listening, 
speaking, and writing is stated and re- 
stated with many illustrations and ex- 
amples. To a psychologist without a 
strong interest in classroom teaching 
procedures, these may seem unduly 
repetitious. 


5 Mer are several contributions, how- 
ever, which should be quite rewarding 
to students of child development and 
educational psychology. The first of 
these is an admirably clear and concise 
summary of the growth and sequence 
of language development in childhood, 
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by Dora V. Smith. This makes good 
use of recent studies by Vigotsky, Strick- 
land, and Loban. Another is a treatment 
of listening by James I. Brown, which 
summarizes research on the relation of 
listening to reading and mental ability, 
and considers possible ways of improv- 
ing skill in listening. 

A paper on “Linguistics and Reading” 
by B. Robert Tabachnick points up the 
disagreements among linguistic pro- 
nouncements about reading instruction, 
and concludes with the hope that “we 
shall soon see the results of research 
replace the results of logical dispute.” 
‘This paper is followed by pertinent com- 
ments from Paul A. Witty, Thomas J. 
Creswell, and Raven I. McDavid, Jr. 
Since linguistic experts have recently be- 
come strongly interested in reading in- 
struction, and reading specialists in lin- 
guistics, this is a welcome group of 
papers. 


Another timely contribution is Helen 
M. Robinson's scholarly analysis of the 
research on vocabulary development. 
She points out reasons for the wide 
discrepancies in estimates of the size of 
children's vocabularies, and summarizes 
the major findings on vocabulary 
growth, individual differences in vocabu- 
interrelationships among vo- 
cabularies, and successful practices in 
vocabulary improvement. 


laries, 


The chapter on administrative re- 
sponsibilities for guiding a school staff 
in interrelating reading and the lan- 
guage arts contains descriptions of sey- 
eral interesting programs, as well as a 
discussion of the problems in learning 
to read that develop from the speech 
patterns of culturally different groups. 

This volume is a useful addition to 
the literature on reading instruction and 
will undoubtedly reinforce a trend 
toward integrating instruction in the 
several aspects of the language arts. 


Praise like gold and diamonds owes 
its value to its scarcity. 
—SAMUEL JOHNSON 
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Just Published 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Roger Brown, Harvard University 


This new text seeks to stimulate the student's awareness of the prob- 
lems of social psychology—encourages him to think as a social 
psychologist. Professor Brown begins by familiarizing the student 
with the basic concepts and principles of social psychology, illus- 
trating them with common situations easily recognizable from the 
student's first-hand experience. The manner of presentation encour- 
ages the student to anticipate the printed argument, to disagree with 
it, to improve on it if possible, and to ask, *Why?" Each chapter 
contains a thorough discussion of a major research tradition in 
social psychology. Subjects covered include psychoanalytic theory, 
game theory, ethology, learning theory, Piagetian theory and dis- 
sonance theory. Throughout this excellent introductory text, the 
reasons for undertaking research in a particular area are stressed, 


$8.95 
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EFFECTIVE PSYCHOTHERAPY 
The Contribution of Hellmuth Kaiser 
Edited by Louis B. Fierman, M. D., 
Yale University School of Medicine 
With a Foreword by Allen J. Enelow, 
M. D., University of Southern Cali- 
fornia 
The collected writings of Hellmuth 
Kaiser on the subject of psycho- 
therapy. This book brings new hope 
for a curative therapy which will deal 
more effectively with problems now 
treated by traditional analysis as well 
as with other, more serious mental 
disturbances. Dr. Kaiser re-evaluates 
the roles of the therapist and the 
patient and how they interact. The 
resultant theory is as unorthodox as 
it is challenging. According to Dr. 
Fierman this is “possibly the most 
important contribution to psychother- 
apy since Sigmund Freud.” $6.95 
(Tent.). 


THE PSYCHOTHERAPIES OF 
MARITAL DISHARMONY 


Edited by Bernard L. Greene, M. D., 
University of Illinois 

These valuable contributions from 
distinguished psychoanalysts, psychi- 
atrists, sociologists and social work- 
ers, constitute a thorough presenta- 
tion of the various therapeutic meth- 
ods employed in treating marital 
problems. The text first considers 
supportive therapy—counseling that 
stresses sociocultural forces. Intensive 
therapy, stressing the individual ap- 
proach and including classic psycho- 
analysis is examined next. Collabora- 
tive therapy in which each marriage 
partner is treated by different thera- 
pists, and various other techniques 
are explained and evaluated. $7.95 


Order from your bookseller, or write directly to 


THE FREE PRESS 


A DIVISION OF THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10011 
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Something Old, Something New 


Elias H. Porter 


Manpower Development. New York: Harper and Row, 1964. Pp. xiii + 


138. $4.95. 


Reviewed by Jonn L. KENNEDY 


The author, Elias Porter, took his PhD 
at Ohio State in experimental psychol- 
ogy, shifted to clinical psychology, had 
a hitch in the Navy as a personnel 
classification officer, worked with Carl 
Rogers at the University of Chicago, 
directed the Psychological Services Di- 
vision of Science Research Associates, 
was director of field operations for the 
System Training Program and served 
in a variety of administrative positions 
at the System Development Corpora- 
tion. He is now in the private practice 
of psychotherapy and consultant to busi- 
ness and industry. He is author of An 
Introduction to Therapeutic Counsel- 
ing. The reviewer, John L. Kennedy, 
originated at Stanford, did his grad- 
uate work in experimental psychology 
at Brown University, taught at Tufts 
College, was with OSRD during World 
War II, came back to Tufts as chair- 
man of the department, was first psy- 
chologist at the RAND Corporation, a 
first-year fellow at the Center for Ad- 
vanced Study and returned to academia 
at Princeton University where he is now 
co-director of the new Group and En- 
vironment Design Laboratory, and, most 
recently, part-time planner in the Wash- 
ington office of the Peace Corps. 


33 the past decade, the City 
of Santa Monica, California, has 
become the professional home of a very 
large number of psychologists. In 1948, 
the APA Directory listed 3 members, 
none with an institutional connection. 
By 1953, there were 4 members, associ- 
ated with the RAND Corporation. The 
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rest of the table, based upon affiliation 
of the RAND Corporation and its off- 
spring, the System Development Corpo- 
ration, runs as follows: 1953-13; 1957- 
96, 1959-131; 1961-143; 1963-149; and 
1964-150. Unlike Professor Boring's 
famous extrapolation of the size of the 
American Psychological Association, 
this phenomenal growth curve appears 
to be slowing down. But 150 psycholo- 
gists in one small California city is still 
a remarkable number. Porter's corpo- 
rate-sponsored book, (it is copyrighted 
by the System Development Corpora- 
tion) tells how and why this particular 
in-flocking of psychologists came about. 
Although in his preface he denies that 
he set out to write history, history is 
what he has written, and a competent 
job it is. 

Porter’s goal, however, is to state, 
describe, elucidate, and exemplify the 
concepts of "system training" as devel- 
oped at the RAND Corporation Sys- 
tems Research Laboratory during 1951- 
55 and applied as a technology to Air 
Force training by the System Develop- 
ment Corporation. What are the con- 
cepts of system training? Well, mainly 
the Law of Effect, extended to cover 
the learning and adaptation of 30-40 
man groups rather than the individual. 
Specifically, they are: (p. 75) 

1) Simulated, meaningful task to be 
dealt with by a team as a whole. 

2) Task is presented in a real life 
setting (or a realistic facsimile). 

3) Objective knowledge-of-results 
provided at the end of each period of 
operations, which permits team mem- 
bers to reconstruct the situations they 


faced, the decisions made and the ac- 
tions taken to enable them to perceive 
the consequences of these individual ac- 
tivities in relation to the goals of the 
organization. 

4) A “debriefing” at the end of each 
period of operations to encourage team 
members as a group to discuss the situ- 
ation-response-consequence information 
in the absence of outside-the-crew eval- 
uation of performance. 

These concepts of system training 
are contrasted with well-established 
training procedures for the teaching of 
individual skills, namely: (p. 75) 

l. set forth the task to be accom- 
plished; 

2. provide an opportunity for practice; 

3. provide “reward” for correct re- 
sponses and “punishment” for incorrect 
responses 

4, provide an opportunity for contin- 
ued practice until the desired level of 
competence has been reached 
(Learning theorists and those profes 
sionals involved in the training of iu 
dividual skills may bridle at this set of 
concepts but that's what the author 
said!) 


B is also concerned with the 
generality of system training concepis 
across specific environments. He is en- 
couraging all managers of the synthetic 
organisms we call organizations or man- 
machine systems to look into system 
training as a way of solving the opera- 
tional problems of getting complex or 
ganizations to achieve organizational 
goals in an efficient manner. 

In Chapter 1, “System Components 
and Organizational Behavior," Porter 
introduces the idea of a system of in- 
teracting man-machine components by 
describing in some detail the problems 
of the short-order restaurant industry. 
He praises the invention of the spindle 
or wheel that acts as a memory, a buf- 
fer, a queing device, a system display 
and a means for diagnosing the sources 
of error, Chapter 1 is pure Porter, the 
“system” philosopher, talking effectively 
in simple language to a wide audience. 

In Chapter 2, “Why Study Organi- 
zations,” the style changes abruptly as 
the target seems to shift from the gen- 
eral public to the professional psychol- 
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ogist. This chapter is a plea to psychol- 
ogists to bless the study of human 
organizations as a scientific enterprise. 
It will leave the professional managers, 
his target audience, cold. His colleagues 
will suspend judgment while they eval- 
uate the scientific accomplishments yet 
to be described. 

Chapters 3 and 4, *Real-Time Prob- 
lems and Scientific Method” and 
“Search and Serendipity,” take off on 
the history of the Systems Research 
Laboratory at the RAND Corporation, 
an institution for semipure science that 
turned out both poorly and well. As a 
viable institution to pursue psychologi- 
cal questions about man-machine sys- 
tems it was a magnificent failure be- 
cause it lasted only four years. As the 
goose that laid the golden egg of the 
System. Development Corporation (the 
150 psychologists in Santa Monica, 
Calif.) it started something probably 
more viable, namely, an action program 
of system training for the Air Defense 
Command of the U.S, Air Force. 

Chapter 5, "Field Test and Expan- 
sion," carries the training technology 
developed on Air Force crews in the 
laboratory to actual training in the field 
and Chapter 6, *A Field Evaluation of 
System "Training," presents the major 
scientific justification or validation of 
the technology. This chapter, possibly 
the high point of the book for psychol- 
ogists, presents the results of a field 
experiment comparing the pre-training 
and post-training performances of two 
experimental crews and two control 
crews at the same radar station. It is 
clear that system training does improve 
performance on a synthetic problem 
used as a pre-and post-training test. 

Chapter 6, “Adaptations of System 
"raining Concepts," appears to be the 
weakest in the book. Porter attempts to 
design system training programs for 1) 
orderly escape from a burning school 
house, 2) the assembly-line operation 
of a mail-order house, 3) the general 
managerial problem of controlling and 
utilizing scarce resources and 4) "busi- 
ness games." His expert knowledge of 
the “real-world” environment of Air 
Defense gives way to non-convincing 
extrapolations about training in these 
other environments. Does the system 
training technology have generality be- 
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yond the air defense environment? We 
don’t know. Nowhere in the book does 
Porter attempt to deal with the value 
problem of dollar cost of conducting 
system training. To extend the concept 
beyond the military defense situation 
effectively, dollar costs must enter the 
evaluation formula. System training 
costs a lot of time and money. Can any 
manager outside the military afford it? 
It is possible that the best summary 
statement about system training might 
be: 
Something old (Law of Effect) 
Something new (high-fidelity envi- 
ronment simulation with comput- 
ers) 
Something borrowed (debriefings) 
For the boys in blue? (specific to air 
defense environment). 


A. a member of the original team 
(Biel, Chapman, Kennedy, Newell) re- 
sponsible for the research program of 
the Systems Research Laboratory and 
the original design of the System Train- 
ing Program, this reviewer now finds 
himself, a decade later, in the rather 
sobering role of critic, both of the con- 
cepts and of this book, which attempts 
to communicate them. In writing the 
book, Porter has done a commendable 
job of telling a story in a clear and 
enthusiastic fashion. The concepts of 
system training, however, appear to be- 
long in the category of "unfinished sci- 
entific business." 


Therapeutic Patterns 


Lydia F. Hylton 


The Residential Treatment Center: 
Children, Programs, and Costs. 
New York: Child Welfare League 
of America, 1964. Pp. xii 4- 251. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by WirsEeRT Lewis 


The author, Lydia Hylton, is a social 
worker engaged in various aspects of 
the treatment of disturbed children. At 
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present, she is a research associate on 
the staff of the Child Welfare League 
of America, the group that has initiated 
and carried out the study reported in 
her book. The reviewer, Wilbert Lewis, 
is a clinical psychologist on the faculty 
at George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers and Project Re-Ed, a demonstration 
project for the re-education of emo- 
tionally disturbed children. 


ypa HvrroN and her colleagues 
L have developed what is to date 
the most comprehensive and detailed 
study of residential treatment facilities 
for emotionally disturbed children, The 
wealth of detail in the book is both 
fascinating and frustrating. Almost any 
reasonable question one might want 
to ask about residential treatment is 
answered in its pages, but must be 
screened from the mass of details con- 
tained in the text and twenty-nine 
descriptive tables. The experience con- 
fronting the reader is something like 
thumbing through an almanac to answer 
a question and being sidetracked by 
fascinating new bits of information, 

The study is based on a compre- 
hensive survey of 21 residential treat- 
ment centers and 2 day school programs. 
Three general areas of investigation are 
encompassed in the study: first, a cost 
analysis, aimed at a realistic estimate 
of the economic investment in resi- 
dential treatment for an emotionally 
disturbed child, including cost by type 
of program, e.g., therapy, education, ad- 
ministration, etc.; by different types of 
service offered by residential treatment 
centers, e.g, screening, residential care, 
out-patient treatment; and by types of 
children with differing degrees of emo- 
tional disturbance; second, a profile of 
the type of programs offered and the 
population of children served in the 
residential treatment centers is included 
in the study; and third, informed 
opinion expressed by staff and board 
members, on the effectiveness of the 
treatment centers and the need for 
expanded facilities. 

The sample of treatment centers 
studied includes many that have a 
national reputation, although by no 
means all are well known in the field. 
The sample was constructed by begin- 
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ning with a list of 120 institutions, pre- 
sumed to be inclusive of all facilities 
offering some type of program for 
emotionally disturbed children. The 
original list was reduced by eliminating 
institutions “that were clearly school 
programs, group homes, units of mental 
hospitals, or proprietary or experimental 
centers” (p.4). The necessary criteria, 
met by each institution included in the 
sample, were 1), that it provided treat- 
ment for children who are somewhere 
in the middle range of seriousness of 
emotional disturbance, i.e., too serious 
for out-patient care but not requiring 
closed ward treatment in a hospital, and 
2), that the institution provided for 
individual psychotherapy by one of the 
traditional mental health disciplines 
plus a “therapeutic milieu.” In addition 
to these two basic requirements, an 
attempt was made to achieve a balanced 
sample in regard to the geographical 
location of the treatment center, types 
of affiliation with sponsoring or parent 
agencies or clinics, major functions of 
the center in addition to treatment, eg, 
training and research, and the number 
and age of children served by the cen- 
ter. With these considerations in mind 
21 residential treatment centers were 
chosen to participate in the study. In 
addition, two day schools for emotion- 
ally disturbed children were included 
in order to provide comparative pro- 
gram and cost information. 


A STRIKING similarity emerges in the 
profiles of treatment in all the centers 
included in the study. In some ways 
it is clearly due to the criteria used 
for selecting treatment centers. For 
example, the provision of individual 
psychotherapy was a sine qua non for 
inclusion in the study. However, other 
similarities that were not a part of the 
inclusion criteria suggest that there may 
have been developed, among mental 
health workers, a concensus regarding 
the core elements that should be 
contained in residential treatment of 
emotionally disturbed children. Two 
common elements are, of course, in- 
cluded more or less by definition: indi- 
vidual psychotherapy for each child and 
an especially constructed milieu con- 
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ducive to healthy social and emotional 
development outside of the therapeutic 
hours There are, in addition, other 
elements that deserve mention as out- 
standing characteristics of most residen- 
tial treatment programs. Most of the 
centers give major responsibility for 
supervising children's living experiences 
to sub-professional workers referred to 
in the report as child-care staff, These 
staff members may go by various local 
designations, e.g., house parent, group 
counselor, or group living staff, but all 
are characterized by relatively little 
formal training for therapeutic roles. 
They generally have brief initial train- 
ing, with in-service training as a sup- 
plement or a substitute, provided by 
professional staff from the mental health 
disciplines, And, perhaps most impor- 
tant, they have the responsibility for 
spending more time with the children 
than any other category of staff in treat- 
ment centers, 


Another common characteristic of the 
treatment patterns is therapy for parents. 
In most cases therapy is provided on an 
out-patient basis by the residential treat- 
ment center, although if geographical 
arrangements prohibit the parents com- 
ing to the center, it may be worked 
out in a variety of ways. While children 
undergo treatment in the residential cen- 
ter, their parents are also undergoing 
some kind of therapeutic reorganization 
in order to be better able to cope with 
the child on his return home. Special 
educational arrangements also typify 
residential treatment centers, although 
educational arrangements for children 
usually include attendance at a nearby 
public school if the child is able to 
participate. In addition to the regular 
school experiences available for children 
who can handle them, remedial educa- 
tion or individual tutoring is usually 
provided as an integral part of the 
treatment program. An active, carefully 
planned recreation and crafts program, 
often including summer camping, is also 
typical as a. part of the total treatment 
package for children in residential treat- 
ment centers. Finally, most residential 
treatment centers provide for after-care 
following release of their patients, either 
in the form of outpatient treatment by 
their own staff or by arranging for out- 


patient treatment to be carried on by 
another agency. 

The details of program and cost 
analysis presented in the book defy 
summarization. The only suggestion the 
reviewer can offer is that anyone inter- 
ested in residential treatment for dis- 
turbed children will find the book a 
remarkably complete repository of facts 
about the costs and programs in typical 
treatment centers in this country. 


Experimenting 
in Tartu 


K. A. Ramul 


Vvedenie v Metody Eksperimental 
noi Psikhologii (Introduction to 
Methods of Experimental Psycho- 
logy). Tartu: Tartu State Uni- 
versity, 1963. Pp. ii + 329. 67 
kop. 


Reviewed by Enwarn Bakis 


The author, K. A. Ramul, celebrated 
in 1964 his 85th birthday, in full com- 
mand of his faculties and hard at work 
as Professor of Psychology, University 
of Tartu. He is an experimentalist, a 
teacher of teachers of psychology and 
a student of the history of psychology. 
The reviewer, Edward Bakis, is an ex- 
perimental and theoretical psychologist 
who was once a student and later an 
instructor at the Estonian State Univers- 
ity and who now is serving as Professor 
of Psychology at Sterling College, Kan- 
sas. 


HE BOOK is designed primarily for 
m "graduate" students (in our termi- 
nology) but it also contains material 
suitable for "undergraduate" courses in 
experimental psychology, even in insti- 
tutions with quite limited equipment. 

From the standpoint of psychological 
theory and philosophy of science, Ra- 
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PERSONALITY AND ADJUSTMENT by Richard 
S. Lazarus, University of California at Berkeley, 
shows the introductory student the main issues that 
have been the focal point of interest to research- 
ers and theorists in this area. 1963 


PERCEPTION by Julian Hochberg, Cornell Uni- 
versity, shows the problems and issues of perception 
with the answers to the questions that arise based 
on factual research. 1964 


LEARNING by Sarnoff A. Mednick, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, demonstrates to the student how 
theory and research are utilized by learning psy- 
chologists. 1964 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE CHILD by Paul H. Mussen, University of 
California at Berkeley, a survey of the major con- 
tents and methods of the field of child psychology. 
1963 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY by William W. Lam- 
bert, Cornell University, and Wallace E. Lambert, 
McGill University, attempts to present through 
constant reference most of the current ideas in 
social psychology. 1964 


ORGANIZATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY by Edgar 
Schein, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
presents a systematic analysis of psychological 
problems via the individual, the group, and inter- 
group relations which arise in organizations. April 


1965 


THE NATURE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL INQUIRY 
by Ray Hyman, University of Oregon, captures 
the flavor of psychological inquiry as it is actually 
conducted. 1964 


for approval copies, write: BOX 903 
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PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN 
PSYCHOLOGY SERIES 


Edited by Richard S. Lazarus, University of California at Berkeley, these 14 short vol- 

j umes offer a new approach to introductory psychology—covering all facets of psycho- 

i logical thought, research, and application. Each volume is self-contained on a basic topic 
and written by a noted authority. Each volume approx. 128 bb. Paper: $1.50, Cloth: 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY by Donald R. 
Green, Emory University, is designed to meet the 
needs of students of education and psychology, and 
covers various areas treated in the standard 
course. 1964 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENT by Leona E. Ty- 
ler, University of Oregon, clarifies the logic behind 
tests, why they are used, and what they accom- 
plish. 1963 


LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT by John B. Car- 
roll, Harvard University, the beginning student 
of psychology is presented with the fundamental 
ideas and findings of the psychology of thought. 
1964 


MOTIVATION AND EMOTION by Edward J. 
Murray, Syracuse University, a classical and mod- 
ern concept of motivation and emotion in the 
context of vital issues. 1964 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY by Julian B. Rotter, 
University of Connecticut, provides a realistic un- 
derstanding of the practice of clinical psychology 
and the theory underlying the practice. 1964 


SENSORY PSYCHOLOGY by Conrad Mueller, 
Columbia University, is a vividly detailed pres- 
entation of the psychology of the senses, that 
traces the entire field from its historical founda- 
tions in man’s early concern about how he re- 
sponds to the world about him, and the most 
recent investigations of our responses to stimuli 
and the physiological mechanisms of each sense 
modality. April 1965 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY by Phillip 
Teitelbaum, University of Pennsylvania. Publica- 
tion date and price to be announced. 
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mul’s book is maximally assumption- 
free. The feasibility of such a book 
amidst Eastern as well as some Western 
attempts to anchor psychology to the 
deeper roots—be it in the form of a 
materialist theory of knowledge or the 
existentialist anthropology—shows that 
experimental method has a reassuring 
autonomy and a “life-curve” of its own. 
The experimental method has survived 
the era of "seven psychologies" that 
were struggling for dominance in the 
field, and emerged enriched by each of 
the separate schools of thought. More 
growth and change can be expected. 
The author is convinced that there are 
fundamental facts and methods that 
cannot be brushed aside as obsolete, 
even though their appeal and vitality 
may fluctuate. This explains the de- 
tailed treatment of Fechnerian psycho- 
physical methods, often overlooked in 
our workbooks in experimental psy- 
chology. 


15 BOOK is divided into three parts: 
general, statistical, and specific, fol- 
lowed by journal articles on the history 
of psychological experiment and on the 
nature of experimentation in education, 
listing the variables to be controlled or 
at least taken into account. 

The section on general methods cov- 
ers systematically all aspects of experi- 
mentation: independent and dependent 
variables, the subjects, arrangement of 
trials to counteract systematic errors, 
criteria of good apparatus, hypotheses 
(recommending to start with null-hypo- 
thesis). The main sources of biblio- 
graphical information (Psychological 
Abstracts, Psychological Bulletin, L'An- 
née Psychologique, and Russian sources) 
are indicated. 

"The section on statistical methods is 
an unusual feature in Soviet textbooks. 
The bibliographical footnote lists only 
Garrett’s (1955) and Guilford's (1956) 
textbooks of statistics, in English edi- 
tions. The section covers means, stand- 
ard deviations, correlations (both r and 
rho), confidence limits, significance of 
differences. In laboratory work (in con- 
trast to pedagogical experiments) one 
is so often limited to a small number 
of subjects that a brief introduction to 
the “t-test” of significance of differences 
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would have been desirable. But even so, 
in the Soviet literature the book seems 
to be "experimental" to such an extent 
that only 500 copies were printed as a 
departmental venture. The exposition is 
clear, except for a couple of garbled 
sentences concerning the significance of 
the coefficients of correlation. 

Section three covers a wide spectrum 
of specific methods from conditioned 
reflexes (wink-reflex and vasoconstric- 
tor reflex) to introspective observation 
of problem-solving and thinking proc- 
esses, from classical psychophysics to 
evaluation (scaling) of the vividness of 
images, from experiments usable any- 
where as group procedures with nothing 
more needed than a couple of sheets 
of paper, to experiments requiring a 
kymograph (preferable with an exten- 
sion drum and continuous spiral-writing 
attachment) a pneumograph and a 
sphygmograph (for vaso-constriction re- 
sponses). After detailed description of 
an experiment, including the order of 
trials and, if necessary, suggestions for 
building the apparatus, there are several 
problems for which the student must 
work out the design, doing as much 
background reading as possible, not 
only Russian but also English, French 
and German sources. 

In contrast to laboratory manuals 
used in this country, there is a total 
absence of paper-and-pencil tests. While 
in the United States mental tests serve 
as inexpensive, easily available materi- 
als for group experiments and discus- 
sions, in the USSR they are regarded 
as unscientific and as instruments of 
social-class discrimination. Likewise ab- 
sent are exercises on rating personality 
traits. 


Te AUTHOR's earlier books available 
in a Russian and a German edition, 
contained experiments designed to dem- 
onstrate basic phenomena to an audi- 
ence, within the time limits of a lecture. 
This present book elaborates on the 
methodology—how to pose a problem 
scientifically, how to plan an experi- 
ment, and if necessary how to handle 
the results statistically. The inclusion of 
statistical methods, be it on an elemen- 
tary level, with only a hint to the pos- 
sibilities of multivariate analysis, is one 


of the signs of change in. Soviet psy- 
chology. 

Fascinating is the ingenuity of the 
author in finding ways to perform an 
experiment almost under any handicap, 
For example, if you perform a group 
experiment on interference effects on 
learning and do not have individual 
timers or a large enough wall timer, 
write numbers 1 through 60 on the 
blackboard, set metronome to 60 and 
from the start of the experiment begin 
to point at successive numbers with 
each beat of the metronome. Whenever 
a student finishes his trial he looks up 


to the blackboard and records the num- 
ber the instructor is pointing at minus 
2, which then gives the time in seconds. 
A condensed English version of the do- 
it-yourself section would be of potential 
interest to many teachers of psychology, 
especially in junior colleges and high 
schools where equipment is limited or 
unavailable. 

(Prepared in the framework of activities supe 
ported by the National Science Foundation crant 


G 19469, awarded to Dr. Josef Brožek. 
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Psychiatry to Fit 
the Couch? 


O. Spurgeon English and Stuart M. 


Finch 


Introduction to Psychiatry. New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1964. Pp. 
xv + 656. $7.95. 


Reviewed by Wi.u1am K. BOARDMAN 


The first author, O. Spurgeon English, 
is Professor and Chairman, Department 
of Psychiatry, Temple University School 
of Medicine and Hospital. He is author, 
with G. H. J. Pearson, of Emotional 
Problems of Living. Stuart M. Finch, 
the second author, is Professor of Psy- 
chiatry and Director of the Children’s 
Psychiatric Hospital, University of 
Michigan School of Medicine. He is 
author of Fundamentals of Child Psy- 
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chiatry. The reviewer, William K. 
Boardman, received his PhD in psy- 
chology from Duke University in 1956 
after two years of clinical training in 
the Department of Psychiatry, Duke 
University School of Medicine. Until 
1963 he served as Instructor and As- 
sistant Professor of Psychology in the 
Department of Psychiatry, Baylor Uni- 
versity College of Medicine. He is cur- 
rently Associate Professor and Head, 
Psychology Division, Department of 
Psychiatry, Emory University School of 
Medicine. 


HIS TEXT is an introduction to the 

psychiatry of the psychoanalytically 
oriented private practitioner, who deals 
mostly with adult out-patients and who 
emphasizes diagnosis and psychotherapy 
—that is, the psychiatrist for whom in- 
stitutional or community psychiatry, 
work with children and their special 
problems, the use of contemporary psy- 
chological test procedures, and the eclec- 
ticism and research of the academician 
are all decidedly peripheral, and who 
views the importance of these sub-spe- 
cialties with considerable conservatism. 
The chapters on Child Psychiatry, Men- 
tal Retardation, Other Treatment Pro- 
cedures, and Mental Health and Com- 
munity Psychiatry do not appear to 
belong to the main stream of the text, 
and break up the flow of its organization 
as though they were subjects too im- 
portant to ignore, but which intrude 
into rather than enrich the scope of psy- 
chiatric functions. 

The major strength of the text lies 
in Chapters 6-19, which constitute an 
encyclopedia of the APA diagnostic cat- 
egories. Here is excellent coverage 
of fundamental clinical psychiatry, 
achieved through the use of a descrip- 
tive-psychodynamic approach. The text 
quite properly emphasizes an under- 
standing of the patient as an unique 
individual who requires consideration 
beyond that appropriate to diagnostic 
and etiological categories. The descrip- 
tions of personality disorders (Chapter 
12) are extremely perceptive; and dis- 
cussions of such matters as the difficulty 
which one encounters in attempting to 
form a therapeutic relationship with a 
schizophrenic patient, or the clinical 
similarities among manic, agitated 


schizophrenic, and semi-euphoric brain 
syndrome patients point to a degree of 
discrimination and sophistication 
which could well be sought by all clini- 
cians. 


A SrRIOUS limitation of the text is 
that it does not take advantage of cur- 
rent sociological and psychological 
theory in its presentation of the etiolo- 
gies of functional disorders, although 
some use of such concepts is made in 
the discussion of personality develop- 
ment. This results in a very narrow 
point of view which tends to leave out 
considerations of both contemporary 
experientia] factors and congenitally 
determined individual differences as im- 
portant, integral parts of the devclop- 
ment of psychopathology. ‘Theoretical 
discussions are too much dominated by 
presentations of the psychoanalytic “for- 
mula” that the personality is essentially 
formed during the oral and anal stages 
of development, and that most func- 
tional disorders have an etiology with 
its basis in difficulties during these 
stages—usually brought about by patho- 
logical relationships with parental fig- 
ures. The reader might easily fail in his 
attempts to understand how the same 
etiological “explanation” can apply to 
the many diagnostic categories covered 
in the text, especially when he is faced 
with the problem of comprehending 
how individuals develop various pat- 
terns of psychopathology in the face of 
apparently similar—or at least not cate- 
gorically different—etiologies. 

The serious student could be con- 
fused by the text's theoretical vagueness. 
On pages 15 and 235, for example, per- 
sonality is givcn two different definitions 
which have little or no overlap. Both 
statements are relevant to the considera- 
tion of personality, but their unrelated 
appearance in different sections of the 
text leave the reader with the idea 
that the concept of personality is too 
unclear to allow a concise, generally 
applicable definition. In addition, such 
terms as “conflict” appcar without the 


reader having the advantage of their, 


definition. Theoretical rigor is further 
weakened by anthropomorphisms com- 
mon to psychoanalytic writing, e.g., 
“|. , it (the personality) falls by the 
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wayside . . ." (page 29), "Or the ego 
may at times be overwhelmed by anxi- 
ety and go into a panic . . .” (page 52), 
and "Alcohol first attacks supcrego 
functions which leads to a false sense 
of well being and omnipotence. The 
vengeful return of the superego the 
next morning, however, leads to the 
well known hangover" (page 583). 
While one tends to pass over such 
statements as being more humorous than 
scholarly, they do contain the serious 
implication that psychopathology need 
not be viewed as a disorder of "the 
whole person" or even of the person- 
ality, but may properly be discussed in 
terms of a specific area or “organ” of the 
psyche. The text thus serves to perpetu- 
ate the theoretical isolation which this 
viewpoint represents. 


The basic concepts of the psychody- 
namic theory of personality and psy- 
chopathology are so widely known and 
so generally accepted by academician 
and layman alike that any student who 
has reached the level of graduate edu- 
cation can be expected to have acquired 
some grasp of them—whether he likes 
them or not. The repeated use in the 
text of the “formula” explanation of 
mental and emotional disorders repre- 
sents a redundant over-simplification 
that is at best frustrating, Comprehen- 
sive theoretical statements in which the 
factors of heredity, constitutional vari- 
ations, and socio-cultural influences are 
consistently integrated with psychody- 
namic concepts, and the total presented 
as necessary to the understanding of the 
uniqueness of individual cases would 
seem more appropriate to the sophisti- 
cation of the average student of psy- 
chiatry, 


m 


Qui n'a pas l'esprit de son age, de son 
age à tout le malheur. 


— VOLTAIRE 


W 
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Team Help 


Robert MacGregor, Agnes M. Ritchie, Alberto C. Serrano, and Franklin 
P. Schuster. Under the direction of Eugene C. McDanald and Harold 


A. Goolishian 


Multiple Impact Therapy with Families. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 


Pp. xxi + 320. $9.95. 


Reviewed by Howard E. GUDEMAN 


All of the authors are located at The 
University of Texas Medical Branch 
at Galveston. McDanald and Goolishian 
are Project Co-Directors and Associate 
Professors in the Department of Neu- 
rology and Psychiatry. MacGregor is 
Project Research Director and Assist- 
ant Professor of Psychology, Ritchie 
is Instructor of Social Work while 
Schuster and Serrano are psychia- 
trists and Instructors. The reviewer, 
Howard E. Gudeman, received his doc- 
torate at the University of Kansas 
where his thinking was strongly in- 
fluenced by Martin Scheerer and Fritz 
Heider. He then accepted a position 
at the Hawaii State Hospital and 
there he still is, six years later. He is 
Director of Psychological Services and 
Training. He has worked with groups 
composed of young adult schizophrenic 
patients and their families, 


qu. highly readable book, which is 

a report of the Youth Development 
Project carried out by the Department 
of Neurology and Psychiatry of the 
University of Texas Medical Branch, 
should be of interest and value to three 
related areas of clinical functioning; 
namely, the practicing therapist, the 
theoretician and diagnostician concerned 
with the dynamics of adolescent behav- 
ior problems, and the researcher who 
endeavors to work with either the em- 
pirical or the theoretical aspects of 
this challenging pathology. The present 
review has been structured in keeping 
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with these three aspects of clinical 
functioning. 


Multiple Impact Therapy's contribu- 
tion to therapy. The authors present 
in a very clear and direct manner the 
method and procedures they have de- 
signed to be of assistance to families 
with misbehaving adolescents. Essen- 
tially this procedure consists of an in- 
volved and unique system of concurrent 
and overlapping interviews with the 
adolescents and their families. The 
purpose of this procedure is to mobilize 
“self-rehabilitative processes”; that is, 
after a two-day contact with the 
psychiatric team, the petitioning family 
will be able to make sufficient and nec- 
essary corrections to improve the con- 
dition for which they seek assistance. 

The authors of Multiple Impact 
Therapy maintain that the team “helps 
mobilize healthy interpersonal proc- 
esses within the family” by serving as 
“a model of healthy group function- 
ing." This statement appears as the 
authors only attempt to provide the 
reader with a rationale for the effec- 
tiveness of this ‘hard-hitting’ method 
of treatment. While there is clear diag- 
nostic value in having the team observe 
the family members interact with one 
another, the reviewer would question 
the therapeutic value of this procedure 
as well as the authors’ suggestion that 
the team’s healthy group functioning 
lies at the basis of the family’s improved 
interpersonal relations. 


Regretfully, other than for the sug- 
gested imitation, no serious attempt is 
made to delineate why an intensive 
two-day interaction with the team is 
able to bring about improvement in 
the family. Although not explicitly 
stated as a component of the method, 
the transcripts contained in the text 
suggest a direct and somewhat aggres- 
sive informing on the part of the team. 
That is, the team informs the family 
what is wrong and, in addition, how 
they should behave. The assumption 
underlying this technique is that know- 


ing what to do is sufficient to enable 
a person to act accordingly, Translated 
into the present study it would mean 
that the family, as a result of the in- 


formation gained during their 
day contact with the team, is in : 
tion to go home and work through their 
difficulty and conflict or as stated, 
"self-rehabilitative processes are mobi- 
lized.” 

An analysis of the case material and 
transcripts suggests that the team did 
not provide the family with new or 


two- 


posi- 


additional information not already 
available to them prior to their contact 
with the clinic. How, then, was it 
possible for the family to act in a 
different manner as a result of the 
multiple impact therapy? The author’s 
failure to concern themselves realis- 
tically with this admittedly difficult 


and complex question stands as a seri- 
ous short-coming of the book. 


Multiple Impact Therapy’s contribu- 
tion to diagnosis and theory. A most 
valuable and a highly enlightening as- 
pect of the book is a chapter entitled, 
“The Adolescents and Their Families.” 
The discussion in this chapter is an 
excellent demonstration of the diagnos- 
tic value of multiple impact therapy. 
Following the developmental epochs 
suggested by Harry Stack Sullivan and 
Erik Erikson, the authors discuss, in 
a meaningful and heuristic manner, the 
dynamics of adolescent behavior prob- 
lems. 

The “rebel,” the “intimidated youth,” 
the “autocrat,” and the “schizophrenic 
adolescent” as differentiated and de- 
scribed by the authors appear to be a 
productive classification of adolescent 
problems. Productive, because the au- 
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thors carefully, clearly and with good 
case material portray how each of the 
disorders can be best comprehended as 
an adaptation to a specific family con- 
figuration in which the parents, the 
siblings, as well as the “manifest pa- 
tient” are caught in a web of uncer- 
tainty that forces them into a less than 
adequate adjustment. 

The extent to which the dynamic 
family constellations delineated by the 
authors can be generalized to other 
adolescents with similar behavior dis- 
turbances cannot now be determined. 
However, the reviewer feels that the 
observations made by Dr. McDanald, 
Dr. Goolishian and their colleagues 
would be of assistance to anyone seeking 
to understand the complex variables 
that combine to create adolescent be- 
havior patterns. 


Multiple Impact Therapy's contribu- 
tion to research. The data employed 
to evaluate the effectiveness of this ap- 
proach consists of a “research outline 
for clinical summary and supporting 
ratings". and of psychological test 
data. The authors do not make seri- 
ous use of the psychological test data 
other than for general comments which 
they summarize by saying, “Retest re- 
sults, like other re-evaluation proce- 
dures, tended to confirm patterns.” 

The stated purpose of the outline was 
to collect data from all families at the 
time of the initial contact as well as 
during follow-up contacts made six and 
eighteen months later. To this end the 
outline is helpful, productive and could 
provide the basis for evaluation. How- 
ever, a ‘before-and-after’ employment 
of this outline, without specification of 
the criteria as to what constitutes a 
change, does not make it an adequate 
tool of evaluation. The reader is in- 
formed that forty-nine families showed 
a favorable outcome and that thirteen 
showed an unfavorable outcome; at no 
point, however, are there sufficient data 
or criteria available to indicate the basis 
of this decision. The authors comment 
that they “were not ready to settle for 
‘naive’ columns of ‘cures’ and ‘failures’ 
in terms of criteria about which there 
was little agreement.” The reviewer has 
sympathy with this position and sup- 
ports the authors in their stand. How- 
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ever, their position does not free them 
of the responsibility of adhering to ob- 
jective criteria for what constitutes a 
change, be it favorable or unfavorable. 

While there is no reason to doubt the 
authors’ sincerity, there is reason to 
question the validity of their judgments, 
The degree to which they were neces- 
sarily involved with the project would 
call in to question the appropriateness 
of their making this judgment at any 
time and particularly in the absence of 
a specified and objective criterion as to 
what constitutes a change in the inter- 


personal processes of these families. 

Their failure to provide either a 
sound theoretical basis or an objective 
demonstration of change leaves the re- 
viewer skeptical of the authors’ con- 
clusions regarding the effectiveness of 
multiple impact therapy as a treatment 
method, However, their observations 
and their descriptions of the family dy- 
namics underlying adolescent behavior 
problems more than adequately support 
their conclusions regarding the diagno: 
tic value of their method; this materia! 
alone makes this a valuable book. 


Have We Lost our Man? 


Ludwig Binswanger. Translated and Introduction by Jacob Needleman 
Being in the World. New York: Basic Books, 1963. Pp. ix + 364. $10.00 


Reviewed by Roto May 


Ludwig Binswanger, a psychiatrist in 
Zurich, comes from a distinguished 
family of psychiatrists (his uncle 
treated Nietzsche). He received his de- 
gree under Jung, and was a life-long 
friend of Freud. He is spoken of as 
the father of modern existential psy- 
chiatry. Jacob Needleman, who here 
translates and introduces Binswanger, 
represents the “New Man” who bridges 
the three disciplines of philosophy, psy- 
chology and psychiatry. While getting 
his doctorate in philosophy at Yale 
he served as therapist in a V.A. hos- 
pital, spent a year with Binswanger, and 
then was a resident in philosophy at the 
Rockefeller Institute. He is Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy at San Francisco 
State College and translator of Erwin 
Strauss The Primary World of the 
Senses. The reviewer, Rollo May, is 
Supervisory and Training Analyst at the 
William Alanson White Institute of Psy- 
chiatry, Psychoanalysis and Psychology. 
He received his PhD in 1949 from 
Columbia University and is author of 


The Meaning of Anxiety, Man's Search 
for Himself and editor of Existence: ^ 
New Dimension in Psychiatry and Psy- 
chology. He is a passionate believer in 
the need of psychology to examine its 
philosophical presuppositions. 


HIS is an important and timely 

book. Its importance lies in the 
scholarly and penetrating insights it 
gives into the philosophical problems 
which underlie psychology as a whole. 
It is timely in the clarity it brings to 
the widespread confusion and misun- 
derstanding among psychologists as 
to what the phenomenological-existen- 
tial development is and means. 

Part of this confusion has been due 
to the different “language community,” 
and part to the fact that this approach 
asks its questions on a deeper—and 
to my mind profoundly important— 
level, namely, the level prior to em- 
pirical research. “One must realize,” 
writes Needleman of phenomenologi- 
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cal-existential psychology, “that its 
strength is of a different sort than that 
of natural science, a strength sorely 
needed if science is to succeed in tak- 
ing man as its object.” 

Needleman’s introduction, compris- 
ing the first third of this book, is a 
model of clear exposition of difficult 
topics. He traces psychology, and 
specifically the existential development, 
in the stream of Western thought. Four 
centuries ago Descartes expressed the 
spirit of the emerging modern age in 
his severing objective reality—res ex- 
tensa, which could be measured—from 
subjective reality. He thereby set the 
problem which has bedogged science 
and philosophy ever since and under- 
standably has been least solved in psy- 
chology. Kant confronted the problem 
in what he called his “Copernican 
revolution,” with two epoch-making 
axioms. First, in the act of understand- 
ing we not only reflect objects, but 
objects themselves conform to our 
ways of knowing—“Understanding,” 
that is, itself is constitutive of its ob- 
jects. Secondly, knowledge involves 
contact with, and cannot be separated 
from, what is known. 

The stage was now set, Needleman 
holds, for the “Second Copernican 
Revolution,” set in motion by Brentano, 
whose lectures in Vienna in the sec- 
ond half of last century both Husserl 
and Freud attended. Brentano devel- 
oped the important concept of in- 
tentionality—consciousness is defined 
by the fact that it intends something, 
points toward something outside itself, 
thus giving meaningful contents to 
the person. Husserl, father of modern 
phenomenology, extended this concept 
of intentionality to the whole of know- 
ledge. Consciousness, he pointed out, 
is always consciousness of something: 
it not only cannot be separated from 
its world but it is, indeed, constitu- 
tive of its world. It has seemed to me 
for a number of years that what Bren- 
tano and Husserl call intentionality 
is exactly what psychology, in its tak- 
ing over outmoded forms of natural 
Science, has bracketed out. If it is 
true that intentionality is constitutive 
of the person, this bracketing explains 
why we have so often lost the very 
creature, the forsaken man, we were 


trying so hard to understand. 
Needleman makes no bones in in- 
dicating the difficulties posed for psy- 
chology in this dilemma. He quotes 
the logician Morris Cohen, “Unlike 
the physicist, the psychologist . . . in- 
vestigates processes that belong to the 
same general order—perception, learn- 
ing, thinking—as those by which he 
conducts his investigation." This means 
that "psychology cannot explain those 
processes . . . without dictating at the 
outset what these processes are like; 
without dictating to the data in ad- 
vance.” The psychologist cannot ob- 
jectify consciousness without destroying 
it—which means of course his own con- 
sciousness as well, and this leaves us 
without any criteria for believing that 
the assertion he makes will have any 
validity. And let us not delude our- 
selves: making our methodology more 
sophisticated and complex, valuable as 
such enterprises are in themselves, does 
not change one whit the basic dilemma. 
The phenomenological-existential de- 
velopment is one endeavor to solve 
this problem. Heidegger took Husserl's 
concept "out of thin air," as Binswan- 
ger puts it, or out of its tendency to- 
ward Platonic idealism as I would 
put it—and extended it from the mind 
to the total living, feeling, valuing, 
acting human being in his concept of 
Care (sorge). Care is constitutive of 
the self and world, in a sense analo- 
gous to Kant’s Understanding. “Man is 
the being who is concerned about 
Being,” and when he fails to be, as we 
see in such states as depersonalization 
or conformism, he loses his being, i.e. 
his potentialities. The inseparable re- 
lation of the individual with his world 
Heidegger calls being-in-the-world. 


E ou and other psychia- 
trists and psychologists in the existen- 
tial development, see this "world" as 
the meaning-matrix of the person. 
Every person, sane or insane, lives in 
his meaning-matrix which he to some 
extent makes, but he makes it within 
the shared situation of human history 
and language. “Language is every man’s 
spiritual root” writes Binswanger. This 
meaning-matrix is prior to any dis- 
cussion, scientific or otherwise, since 
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it is what makes scientific discussion 
or psychotherapy possible. We never 
can understand the meaning-matrix of 
a patient, or anyone for that matter, 
by standing purely objectively outside 
it. Sullivan’s emphasis on “participant 
observation” as the function of the 
therapist is a highly important con- 
tribution here on the level of practice. 
But Binswangers concern is chiefly 
with the underlying structure, psycho- 
logically and philosophically, which 
makes possible our participation in the 
worlds of each other. 


Freud tried to solve this dilemma of 
psychology by placing the whole prob- 
lem below consciousness, namely on the 
level of unconsciousness, Freud belongs 
to that line of thinkers of the nineteenth 
century—Schopenhauer, Kierkegaard, 
Nietzsche—who re-introduced the dy- 
namic, irrational depths into our pic- 
ture of man. He took exactly what Des- 
cartes had ruled out and made it the 
center of his investigations. *. , . Con- 
Sciousness cannot be the most general 
characteristic of psychic processes,” 
wrote Freud, “but merely a special func- 
tion of them.” But consciousness is the 
ground for the scientific formulations 
which Freud uses precisely as his tool 
for understanding the “unconscious,” 
So we are again caught in a self-con- 
tradiction. 

This is the point Binswanger makes 
in his important essay, “Freud’s Con- 
cept of Man in the Light of Anthropol- 
ogy,” presented in this volume and 
originally given by invitation at Freud's 
80th birthday celebration in Vienna. 
Binswanger and Freud were close and 
dear friends during the whole of Freud's 
life, and I believe Binswanger under- 
stands and appreciates Freud better 
than those who make a system of dog- 
mas out of Freud's contribution. Bins- 
wanger holds that Freud advanced the 
natural science understanding of man 
further than any one since Aristotle — 
"homo natura. is the scientific problem 
in which Freud proved his genius," Bins- 
wanger believes we do not do Freud's 
work justice if we take it chiefly as a 
psychology; it is fundamentally a biol- 
ogy. 

After a sympathetic account of 
Freud's vast contribution, Binswanger 
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places his finger on the fundamental 
limitation. What of all the personal 
pronouns, he asks, in Freud’s writing— 
“our psychic mechanism,” “my theory,” 
and so on? “In these possessive pro- 
nouns, what is being spoken of is a 
being that is presupposed as self-evi- 
dent, and is just as self-evidently being 
bracketed out, namely, existence as 
ours.” In the concept of homo natura, 
we have lost our man, lost the one to 
whom these experiences occur. The 
"we" that is the subject is not revealed 
by empirical science, and we should not 
expect it to be; it is presupposed, the 
a priori of the fact that any empirical 
investigation is possible. This is the 
existential a priori,’ as Needleman 
calls it; it is the presupposed freedom 
and unity of the person, without which 
Freud’s, and our, concepts of instinctual 
drivenness and disunity would have no 
meaning. 


N es makes agood deal of 
Binswanger’s emphasis upon freedom 
and flexibility as the distinguishing 
characteristics of mental health, and 
impoverishment and rigid shrinking up 
as the characteristics of mental illness, 
He defines freedom as the range and 
flexibility of symbolic discourse and 
relationship, and loss of freedom as 
“homogeneity of symbolic reference.” 
Then Needleman goes on to make a 
trenchant comment of his own: 


“May we not, therefore, draw the 
analogy between what we described as 
the homogeneity of symbolic reference 
in the mentally ill and the dangers of 
overreductionism | in explanatory sys- 
tems?. , . In this sense, then, phenom- 
enology is the art of "letting the phe- 
nomena be’ and may with justice be 
spoken of as the ‘health’ of explanation, 
its guarantee of freedom.” 

There is one case study in the book, 
Lola Voss, and several clinical papers. 
There is also an enlightening section 
comparing the existential and psycho- 
analytic theories of symbolism, psycho- 
pathology, and the unconscious, I shall 
mention only the clinical paper on “Ex- 
travagance,” a poor term in English but 
one coming from “extra” plus “vagari,” 
and meaning to wander too “high” or 
too “far” (the Greeks would say hybris). 
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Binswanger presents this clinical syn- 
drome as that in Ibsen's Master-Builder, 
one not unlike the Icarus phenomenon 
as investigated from a different ap- 
proach by David McClelland. Bins- 
wanger holds that the source of the 
problem, viewed formally, is a failure of 
relationship between breadth and 
height; and viewed dynamically, a fail- 
ure of relationship of wish and decision, 
which presupposes a lack of communio 
(love) and communicatio (friendship). 
This mode comes out in manic patients 


in "flightiness," whereas schizophrenics 
and schizoids, he holds, climb up to 
some one rung of the ladder and cling 
there. 

The first publications in the field of 
existential psychology in America, in- 
cluding the two I edited, were neces- 
sarily fragmentary, Fortunately with the 
publication of such solid and lucid books 
as this one and Erwin Straus’s The 
Primary World of Senses, anyone who 
wishes to understand this field can now 
do so. 


Peculiar, Creative & Provocative 


Bernard Rimland 


Infantile Autism. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1964. Pp, xi + 282. 


$5.00. 


Reviewed by ArrRED BALDWIN 


The author, Bernard Rimland, received. 
his PhD from The Pennsylvania State 
University in 1954 and since then he 
has been with the United States Navy 
Personnel Research Field Activity at 
San Diego. He has also been, for the 
past few years, a lecturer at San Diego 
State College. The reviewer, Alfred 
Baldwin, received his PhD from Har- 
vard University, has been a research 
associate at the Fels Institute in Antioch, 
has taught at Yale and the University 
of Kansas, and Cornell, As of Septem- 
ber, 1964, he became Professor of Psy- 
chology in New York University’s All- 
University Department of Psychology. 


HE VOLUME, Infantile Autism is a 

peculiar book, difficult to review. It 
is creative and provocative, but so im- 
bued with strong feelings, enthusiasm, 
excitement, defensiveness and hostility 
that it arouses anger and admiration in 
about equal proportions. It contains a 
thoughtful and interpretive review of 
the literature on infantile autism, but 
also contains biased and generally un- 
supported attacks on  psychogenetic 


causation. It ends with a frankly specu- 
lative physiological theory of neuron 
functioning labeled a “neuron entelechy 
theory of cognition.” In between review 
and attack, Rimland defends a variety 
of hypotheses of varying degrees of con- 
creteness, all more or less connected 
with infantile autism. 

Part I of the book is devoted to the 
defense of three hypotheses: 1( Infantile 
autism is a clearly defined clinical and 
diagnostic entity that is quite distinct 
from childhood schizophrenia. 2) True 
infantile autism occurs almost solely in 
homes where the parents are highly edu- 
cated and intelligent. 3) Autism is an 
organic defect; the family environment 
plays no causal role. Rimland states that 
he believes “the evidence now at hand 
is sufficient to render unnecessary any 
continuation of controversy on these 
points.” (p. 4). 

The first two hypotheses are well- 
defended and carry real conviction. 
The hypothesis of organic defect is 
strongly argued. Dr. Rimland quite 
properly casts doubt upon a purely psy- 
chogenic interpretation, but with such 
polemics that the general judiciousness 
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Iphi University Post Doctoral Program in Psycho- 
erapy; Lecturer, Hunter College 


j a must for anyone who studies, teaches, or 
practices clinical psychology, psychiatry, or psychi- 
atric social work, 


Presents clinical psychology as a science, whether 
applied to scientific research, teaching, or service. 
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displayed in the first two chapters is 
lost. He chooses, for example, to en- 
title one section “Psychogenesis as an 
inadequate and pernicious hypothesis.” 
Rimland may well be reacting against 
the too blithe and facile attribution of 
psychological disorders to some mistake 
in the parental treatment of the child: 
As he points out, parents may feel 
needless, pointless guilt as a result of 
such interpretation, But the discussion 
is not entirely helpful. While his case 
for an innate or congenital factor is 
well argued, his dismissal of the case 
for some contribution from the parent- 
child relation is more emphatic than 
convincing. 


p. u presents the thesis that the 
child with early infantile autism is 
grossly impaired in his ability to relate 
new stimuli to remembered experience. 
'"This impairment results in a nearly 
complete failure to code sensory input. 
One consequence is that the child is 
effectively deprived of meaningful sen- 
sory stimulation and the psychosis-like 
features of the syndrome are attributed 
to this deprivation. It also prevents 
many stimuli from effectively register- 
ing at all—thus producing the inacces- 
sibility and apparent preoccupation of 
the autistic child. Rimland suggests 
that this narrowing of the arousal of 
associations by sensory stimuli is just 
the opposite of the condition in schizo- 
phrenia where so many remote associa- 
tions are aroused by every stimulus that 
the patient’s responses are confused and 
bizarre. 

All these defects both in early aut- 
ism and schizophrenia are hypothesized 
to stem from defects in the reticular 
formation. Rimland acknowledges the 
commonly held belief that the func- 
tion of the reticular formation is limited 
to a generalized arousal, but he argues 
for a more specific decoding function 
of that structure. 

The hypothesized cause of the im- 
pairment in children with early infan- 
tile autism is too much oxygen, at or 
near the time of birth. In many of the 
case reports Rimland reviewed oxygen 
was administered at the time of the 
child’s birth; Rimland speculates that 
in other cases the child may be geneti- 
cally hypersensitive so that even at- 
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mospheric oxygen produces hyperoxia. 

Furthermore Rimland argues that the 
genetic vulnerability to early infantile 
autism is also a precondition for the 
development of high intelligence; in his 
words infantile autism is “brightness 
gone awry.” The empirical support for 
this hypothesis is primarily the fact that 
autistic children come from homes 
where the parents and siblings are 
highly intelligent. The parents of Kan- 
ner’s original group of autistic children, 
for example, had achievements that 
equalled or surpassed Terman’s group 
of gifted children. Furthermore, the 
two groups were very similar. 


Au of this theorizing is provocative 
and exciting. Part of it, particularly the 
“brightness gone awry” hypothesis, is 
persuasive and should be given a care- 
ful hearing. On the other hand, much of 
the discussion fails to deal with the 
complexity of the problem. 

For example, the author discusses 
pronoun reversal in the autistic child. 
The autistic child may say, “You want 
some milk” for “I want some milk.” 
The child like all children is frequently 
asked the question, “Do you want some 
milk?” Rimland suggests that when the 
autistic child wants some milk, he re- 
produces the phrase almost literally 
with “you” retained rather than “I” 
substituted for it. Rimland's explana- 
tion does not account for the shift from 
interrogative to the declarative form, 
not even the child's use of the state- 
ment when he does in fact want milk. 
Rimland comments on Goldstein's use 
of this behavior to illustrate concrete 
thinking. He says, “Scheerer, Rothmann 
and Goldstein were clearly correct in 
emphasizing that the I-You problem ap- 
pears to involve a difficulty in rela- 
tional thinking, but the problem can 
be explained at an even more basic 
level by reference to the proposed gen- 
eral explanation of autism, which sug- 
gests a defective link between sensation 
and memory." There may be a defec- 
tive link between sensation and mem- 
ory, but the problem is to describe the 
defective link and to show how it ac- 
counts for the behavior. Goldstein's con- 
cept of concreteness, while by no means 
perfect, tries to cope with the complex- 
ities of the problem. Rimland seems 


satisfied merely to label the problem in 
very global terms as an associative de- 
fect. 

In other words, the authors ideas 
are ingenious, facile, and provocative, 
but he seems to ignore the real com- 
plexities of research and interpretation 
in each of the specific areas he covers 
in his wide ranging speculation. 


I. Part III of Infantile Autism, the 
author seeks to bring together his 
many ideas into a coherent theory of 
neurophysiological functioning and bc- 
havior. Insofar as this theory can bc 
summarized, it consists of two parts. 
One is the hypothesis that the reticular 
formation functions as a coding system 
by which sensory input is translated 
into meaningful perceptions through as- 
sociation with memories. The author 
hypothesizes that this function occurs 
in the reticular formation, but he feels 
that its specific locus is less important 
than the existence of such a functioning 
system. 

lt is difficult to see exactly what is 
new about this conception. That there 
is some process like coding of sensory 
input is a commonly held conception. 
That it occurs in the brain can be 
taken for granted. That it is the func- 
tion of the reticular formation is not 
a commonly held belief, but Rimland's 
central point is not its location. It 
seems as if Rimland feels that once 
the functional description of perception 
as decoding is located in the brain, 
then somehow the process is considered 
explained. 


The same feeling arises even more 
strongly with respect to the "neuron 
entelechy theory of cognition." His ma- 
jor assumption is that there are neurons 
particularly responsive to certain spe- 
cific patterns of stimulation and an ex- 
perience of pleasure occurs when the 
neuron is stimulated by its appropriate 
coded sensory input. Rimland says, 
"For lack of a better terminology we 
may say that the neurons ‘want’ to dis- 
charge and that they ‘resonate’ when 
stimulated by the appropriate pattern 
: +. " He feels that this conception 
somehow clarifies problems in behavior. 
For example, “Specific aptitudes in 
which individual differences are prom- 
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inent such as for music and art would 
be differentially inherited as neurons 
responsive to sound patterning (for 
music) or visual patterning (to color 
and shape) for art.” Or at another 
point, “Conditioning would result from 
the gradual harmonizing of neurons 
activated by stimulus and reward, each 
retaining a pattern which overlaps or 
mediates other activated patterns as 
the discrepancy between the UR and 
CR patterns is bridged.” What the 
author seems to do is to merely trans- 
late behavioral problems into a neurone 
language and feel that somehow this 
constitutes an explanation. 

In summary then, it is a book with 
a thousand faces, some careful, some 
judicious, some hostile, some farsighted, 
some naive. Throughout, however, the 
author is seriously grappling with im- 
portant problems, trying to understand 
them, and thinking in an unfettered 
creative way about them. This is what 
makes the book worth reading. 


New Ways to Like 
and Dislike 


Albert Pepitone 


Attraction and Hostility. New York: 
Atherton Press, 1964. Pp. xviii 
+ 238. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Marvin A. Iverson 


The author, Albert Pepitone, received 
his PhD from the University of Michi- 
gan after having migrated from MIT 
with Kurt Lewin’s Research Center for 
Group Dynamics. At the University of 
Pennsylvania since 1951, he teaches un- 
dergraduate courses and graduate semi- 
nars in social psychology. Marvin A. 
Iverson, the reviewer, received aca- 
demic degrees in social science, educa- 
tion, administration, and finally in ex- 
perimental psychology—the latter a 


ae 


doctorate from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. His current activities touch on 
each of these areas. He serves as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of EPA, conducts ex- 
periments in social psychology and 
teaches undergraduate and graduate 
courses in statistics and in human re- 
lations at Adelphi University, He has 
published on such topics as self-esteem 
and anxiety, on social perception and 
attraction—topics that overlap the in- 
terests of the author. 


OME new experimental variables, new 
data, a new theory—these ingredi- 
ents have been combined to yield 
another important writing in social psy- 
chology. This book deals almost com- 
pletely with the author’s own research 
and as such, stands in pleasing contrast 
with the increasing accumulation of 
edited volumes of previously published 
articles. His method is logical-deductive 
and experiments are developed and re- 
ported in a step-like fashion, each step 
controlling or adding conditions found 
lacking in prior study. This approach is 
used creatively to bring new life to an 
area which has been central to the dis- 
cipline since its beginning. 

As such, Pepitone’s inquiry into the 
basis of attraction and hostility unfolds 
like a scientific drama, The first three 
chapters are prologue and stage-setting. 
The author explains that current the- 
ories of need-satisfaction and cogni- 
tive-consistency are too global and that 
a principle of cognitive validation af- 
fords more precise predictions of inter- 
personal- and self-attraction. His start- 
ing premise is that an individual has a 
primary striving to maintain a veridical 
cognitive structure. This cognitive need 
is aroused whenever an individual per- 
ceives an estimate of another person's 
(or his own) worth to be invalid ac- 
cording to what are more objective 
standards of value for him (p. 74). If 
cognitive data about one's self or others 
have to be corrected downward in order 
to correspond with the true criterion 
of one's worth, the process is repre- 
sented in increased negative feeling to- 
ward the person being evaluated. Up- 
ward adjustments toward real worth 
result in greater positive feeling. Thus, 
attraction and hostility have a common 
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basis in interpersonal or self-evaluation 
and the need for cognitive. validation. 


W.. this introduction, a drama 
in eight parts commences. Each chap- 
ter, each act comprises a small program 
of research. The experimenters manage 
the stage, confederates are frequently 
the actors, students supply their reac- 
tions of “like and dislike,” and the au- 
thor serves as narrator and his own best 
critic. The experimental scripts call for 
boastful and self-depreciating persons 
with high and low status, biased and 
unbiased informants on attractive and 
unattractive persons, mild and severe 
norm violators, and individuals with 
experimentally induced high or low self- 
evaluation. Built into the action is a 
discrepancy between what a person (or 
self) is known to be or should be on 
some authoritative basis and what he 
purports or is purported to be on less 
reliable bases. At the same time that 
the investigator generates cognitive mo- 
tivation, he strives to remove or hold 
constant status threats and security risks 
Íor his student-subjects. By eliminating 
effects of social motivation, he reasons 
that observed changes in interpersonal 
or self-evaluation (of which he reports 
a sufficient number) can only reflect 
a cognitive validation principle. 

The reader encounters some rather 
surprising outcomes. For example, un- 
der certain conditions persons who are 
involved in severe norm violations are 
found to show relatively little self-de- 
fensiveness; self-depreciating persons are 
liked; and individuals with high self- 
evaluation project more unfavorable 
qualities to others than those with low 
self-regard. According to the author, 
subjects are in each instance correcting 
an evaluation either of themselves or 
other persons in the direction of a more 
authentic, valid level. The author's logic 
throughout—more carefully developed 
than can be indicated here—provides 
suspense as results accumulate. 


T. difficulties with this work seem 
to be ones which hound anyone work- 
ing with cognitive theory. For example, 
not everyone will find intuitively obvi- 
ous the premise that individuals have a 
strain for consistency in evaluations. Of 
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more concern to this reviewer are em- 
pirical problems. Did the investigator, 
as he claims, really create in his sub- 
jects a cognitive discrepancy and arouse 
the cognitive need to validate worth of 
self or others? Subjects did usually ac- 
knowledge the evaluative information 
supplied them by experimenters, but 
they were not required to record the 
actual experiencing of a cognitive-vali- 
dation need. The latter effect was in- 
ferred largely from  post-experimental 
measures of attractiveness, thus leaving 
some degree of ambiguity surrounding 
the author's major operational assump- 
tions. 

This problem is complicated further 
by the absence of a comprehensive defi- 
nition of cognitive reality. Criteria for 
valid interpersonal or. self-evaluation 
varied from ascribed status, normative 
standards, to authoritative test informa- 
tion. The question of equivalence arises, 
especially in those instances where sub- 
jects were not expressly required to re- 
cord what defined reality for them 
before undergoing experimental treat- 
ment. 

"Then, too, one wonders if results were 
truly rid of effects of ego or status 
defensiveness as the author suggests— 
if they ever can be. Pepitone is acutely 
aware of this issue and strives to show 
that noncognitive explanations fail to 
account for someʻif not all of the find- 
ings. His arguments for cognitive-valida- 
tion effects, based on some very skillful 
use of data, are, indeed, compelling. 
Nonetheless, more direct comparisons 
between actual experimental conditions 
Which either did or did not explicitly 
arouse need-satisfaction or need-frustra- 
tion would have provided a more com- 
plete set of facts. 

Despite these issues, this reviewer's 
liking for this book far outweighs any 
objections. Unlike most of his boastful 
confederates, the author appears to 
have good cause to boast Yet his re- 
porting style is modest. He has ex- 
panded the explanatory scope of a hy- 
pothesis-testing or validation model. In 
so doing, he has brought the disparate 
areas of attraction. and hostility to- 
gether in a single construct, has sharp- 
ened the definitions of cognitive need 


and has laid the groundwork for a new 
attack. 
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Proliferation First 


Arthur W. Melton (Ed.) 


Categories of Human Learning. New York: Academic Press, 1964. Pp. 


xvi + 356. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Ernest R. HiLcArD 


The editor, Arthur Melton, taught at 
Yale University briefly after receiving 
his PhD there, served for a while as 
head of the department at Missouri, 
professed for a time at Ohio State and 
has been twice a visiting professor at 
Stanford. His early interest in the tax- 
onomy of learning is shown in his 
article on learning in Monroe’s En- 
cyclopedia of Educational Research 
(1941) and in later writings growing 
out of his years with the School of 
Aviation Medicine and its institutional 
successors in the Air Research and De- 
velopment Command. He is at present 
Professor of Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. The reviewer, Ernest 
Hilgard, Professor of Psychology at 
Stanford University, reports that despite 
new directions of research indicated by 
a book on hypnotic susceptibility (to 
be published this year by Harcourt, 
Brace and World), he is still keeping 
alive his interest in learning, having 
edited the 63rd Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, a volume entitled Theories of 
Learning and Instruction (1964) and is 
engaged currently with Gordon Bower 
in a revision of the classic Theories of 
Learning, to be ready in 1966. 


OME SORT of classificatory scheme or 
S taxonomy is necessary. to get started 
in any science, if for no other reason 
than to let others know what you are 
talking about. Such schemes have to 
come in for occasional review, however, 
for the old categories, like the four 
elements inherited from ancient Greece, 
may turn out to be more misleading 
than helpful. The psychology of learn- 
ing has not suffered from lack of class- 
ificatory rubrics, for nearly every suc- 


cessfully used laboratory task soon be- 
came the basis for a “kind” of learn- 
ing: maze learning, rote memorizing 


pursuit learning, tracking, classical con- 


ditioning, instrumental conditioning, 
each with its specialists. Two main fe 
tures have dominated — classificator; 


schemes: a topical or content classifi- 
cation, on the one hand (e.g., langua 
learning, motor skill learning) and a 
theoretical or process classification on 
the other (e.g. contiguous association 
versus reinforcement). The most per- 
sistent of the theoretical classifications 
have been derivatives of Thorndike’ 
distinction between associative shift 
and learning by connecting and selec 
ing (trial-and-error), a distincti 
which for the last quarter of a centi 
has taken the form of the distinction 
between classical (respondent) and in 
strumental (operant) conditioning. Even 
this distinction, however, has so much 
of the reference experiments within it 
that it is not quite clear whether or 
not it may be really a content distinc- 
tion, and perhaps there is no funda- 
mental difference in the processes in- 
volved. Some authorities hold to one 
of the two processes as primary (deriv- 
ing the other), while some specify the 
need for both kinds of learning to ex- 
plain all that goes on in experiments. 
Even this favorite two-fold classification 
(however the theoretical problems are 
resolved) has not seemed sufficient to 


“many of us to cover the richness of 


learning and problem-solving. 

This is then the background for the 
symposium held at the University of 
Michigan in 1962 and reported in this 
volume. The editor had the taxonomic 
problem clearly in mind in setting the 
topics for the contributors, and they 
worked at the problem; hence the re- 
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sult is a much more coherent book than 
is commonly the result of such a sym- 
posium. The chapters, with their authors 
and commenters are: classical and oper- 
ant conditioning (Grant, Kimble), rote 
verbal learning (Underwood, Wickens), 
probability learning (Estes, N. H. An- 
derson), short-term memory and in- 
cidental learning (Postman, Deese), 
concept learning (H. H. Kendler, 
Archer), perceptual-motor skill learning 
(Fitts, G. E. Briggs), problem-solving 
(Gagné, Tracy S. Kendler), and the 
taxonomy of human learning (Melton). 


I, APPEARS that we may be in for 
some multiplication of categories before 
we are ready for ultimate simplifica- 
tion. This is all to the good if it exposes 
neglected aspects of learning that are 
ignored, if, for example, we are overly 
confident that all that happens in learn- 
ing is that the subject goes around get- 
ting reinforced by the contingencies of 
the environment. Grant begins the mul- 
tiplication of categories by a scheme 
that delineates very cogently four kinds 
of classical conditioning experiments, 
and eight kinds of instrumental learn- 
ing experiments. Because of the overlay 
of specific requirements within the vari- 
ous experimental situations, Grant be- 
lieves that the associative learning that 
may be a factor in all of them is likely 
to play a minor part in determining 
the actual behavioral laws that apply; 
we need to be concerned with the rich- 
ness and variety of processes involved. 
Gagné, as a further example, continues 
the multiplication of learning types by 
suggesting a hierarchical ordering of 
types of human learning from response 
learning through chaining, verbal learn- 
ing, concept learning, principle learn- 
ing, and problem solving. 

An initial proliferaton of classes of 
learning is refreshing at this time, for 
if a new start is to be made it is 
desirable to try to take a kind of 
naturalistic look at learning, to be clear 
what it is that our theories are trying 
to encompass. In view of the many 
classes suggested in this book it seems 
a little strange to say that the authors 
have not gone far enough, yet it can 
be noted that in spreading all kinds 
of learning out on the table for a 
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fresh look there was nobody to speak 
for contemporary neurophysiology, no- 
body to speak for psycholinguistics, no- 
body strongly influenced by Freud or 
Lewin to speak up for aspects of mem- 
ory overlooked by most of Ebbinghaus's 
followers, no social learning advocate 
(with the new emphasis on imitation), 
no convinced non-S-R theorist. Even 
among S-R theorists there was nobody 
to speak out for the confident Skinner 
group, whose taxonomy of learning sat- 
isfies them. Perhaps this is a little 
sweeping, for some contact was of 
course made with these other views by 
the various participants, but their eyes 
were still strongly on human learning 
with the memory drum and the motor 
skills apparatus strongly in mind, and 
with both animal and human condition- 
ing in the background. The concept 
and problem-solving chapters are not 
far removed; for even Gagné, who 
comes nearer than most to recogniz- 
ing some uniqueness at higher levels of 
achievement, tries to tie later steps to 
the lower S-R ones. 


Winx all kinds of learning are 
spread out and classified, how is the 
appropriate new theoretical step of in- 
tegration to come about? There are 
essentially three possibilities: (1) A 
theoretical reductionism, in which the 
complex is derived from the simple, is 
familiar in such theories as those of 
Guthrie, Hull, or Skinner. Then the 
taxonomy is merely a way of setting 
the problems whose solution the theory 
must derive. (2) Transitional experi- 
ments (recommended by Underwood) 
may serve to break the isolation where- 
by students of paired-associate learning 
neglect reinforcement, and students of 
operant conditioning neglect some in- 
traserial events. Hence with a modest 
amount of theory, but more experi- 
ments on the borderlines, more common 
principles may emerge from the data. 
(3) New models, such as input-output- 
feedback models (recommended by 
Fitts), may by means of appropriate 
situational parameters be made to fit 
a variety of types of learning, and thus 
get rid of the building blocks of re- 
ductive theories without eliminating a 
common architecture of learning. This 
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book does not achieve the ultimate goal 
of a firm classificatory scheme, but it 
is a highly pertinent discussion of the 
issues, and represents an important step 
in the stock-taking that should speed 
the eventual solution of important tax- 
onomic and theoretical problems. 

Both advanced and undergraduate 
students, perhaps confronted by an en- 
thusiastic teacher who believes that 
there is only one kind of learning, will 
find this book by competent authorities 
a real eye-opener, 


Questions? Yes 


Herbert G. Birch (Ed.) 


Brain Damage in Children: The Bio- 
logical and Social Aspects. Balti- 
more: Williams and Wilkins, 1964. 
Pp. viii + 199. $5.95. 


Reviewed by C. R. STROTHER 


The editor, Herbert G. Birch, is a 
psychologist and physician who is now 
Research Professor in Pediatrics at 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine. 
He spent two years in Yerkes's labora- 
tory and held research appointments 
with the American Museum of Natural 
History and the NY Zoological Society. 
The reviewer, C. R. Strother, describes 
himself as a “yo-yo.” He took his un- 
dergraduate work at the University of 
Washington, his graduate work at Iowa, 
taught at Washington for five years, 
then at Iowa and has been back at 
Washington again since 1947. He is 
currently Professor, Departments of 
Psychology and Psychiatry and Direc- 
tor, Mental Retardation and Child De- 
velopment Center at the University of 
Washington. 


D the past fifteen years, there 
has been a marked increase of in- 
terest in problems relating to brain in- 
jury in children. Interest has developed 
concurrently in several scientific and 
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professional fields: in neuroanatomy, 
neurology and neurosurgery; in physi- 
ological, developmental and clinical 
psychology; in obstetrics, pediatrics and 
Psychiatry; in speech pathology and 
Special education. This interest has led 
to a number of recent conferences on 
brain injuries in children. In the present 
volume, Herbert Birch offers papers 
presented at the Childrens Hospital of 
Philadelphia in 1962 that reflect a 
multi-disciplinary approach to the sub- 
ject. The contributors were well-chosen 
and Birch has done an effective job of 
editing the conference discussions. 

From the neurological and neuro- 
physiological points of view: In the 
light of data from hemispherectomies, 
tó what extent is normal mentation de- 
pendent on both cerebral hemispheres? 
What are the processes involved in the 
long delay (often several years) be- 
tween the appearance of behavioral 
dysfunction and early brain injury? 
What factors account for the paradoxi- 
cal effects of stimulants in cases of hy- 
perkinesis? In what way are these ef- 
fects related to the organization and 
interaction of excitatory and inhibitory 
Systems? And, of course, the old ques- 
tion of the relationships between be- 
havioral dysfunction and the extent, 
locus and time of occurrence of brain 
injury, active, static, disruptive and non- 
disruptive lesions. 

From the psychological and psychiat- 
ric points of view: To what extent 
do disturbances in primary sensation, 
differential utilization of intrasensory 
and intersensory cues and visuo-motor 
rather than visuo-perceptual factors af- 
fect response and learning? To what 
extent are there psychogenic factors in 
the disturbances in behavior observed in 
"brain-injured'? Can they be modified 
by providing an appropriate physical 
and social environment? 

From a sociological point of view: To 
what extent does social impoverish- 
ment play a role in maldevelopment of 
the child? Have conceptual models and 
research data on familial structure and 
interaction in the families of handi- 
capped children been distorted by 
middle-class bias? 

, From an epidemiological point of 
view: What factors account for the ap- 
parent drop in the prevalence of mental 
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retardation after age 13? How can the 
unequal sex-ratio in “organoid syn- 
dromes” be accounted for? What is the 
relationship between poverty, poor 
physical environment and “organoid 
syndromes”? Does an improved social 
environment lower the incidence but 
increase the prevalence of brain dam- 
age? 

The reader who is looking for an- 
swers to these questions will not find 
them here. He will find a provocative 
discussion and  well-selected bibliog- 
raphies which will introduce him to the 
relevant literature. 


With a Jungian Twist 


Edward Wiltcher Arluck 


Hypnoanalysis: A Case Study. New 
York: Random House, 1964. Pp. 
164. $1.95. 


Reviewed by Jonn G. Watkins 


The author, Edward Wiltcher Arluck, 
received his PhD from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1941 and has been Clinical 
Psychologist at Mt. Sinai Hospital and 
at the VA Mental Hygiene Clinic in 
$t. Louis. At present he is Associate 
Professor of Psychology, City College 
of the City University of New York. 
The reviewer, John G. Watkins, 
another product of Columbia Univer- 
sity, has taught at a number of colleges 
and universities, was Chief Clinical 
Psychologist of the Army Welch Con- 
valescent Hospital during the war 
years, and is at present Director of 
Clinical Training at Montana State 
University. He is author of Hypno- 
therapy of War Neuroses and of Gen- 
eral Psychotherapy. 


Tq CONTRIBUTION reports a case of 
war neurosis treated by hypnoana- 
lytic procedures—intensively treated, as 
measured by the average attention given 
such patients in an Army hospital dur- 


ing World War II. During the War a 
small number of clinical psychologists 
were afforded considerable latitude to 
undertake experimental therapies. It is 
in such a setting that the writer of this 
interesting report describes a variety 
of hypnoanalytic techniques utilized in 
successfully treating his patient. 

He presents this case, not solely to 
illustrate an interesting example of war 
psychopathology, but rather to demon- 
strate by verbatim report the use of 
hypnotic techniques in facilitating an 
analytically-oriented, reconstructive ther- 
apy aimed at moderate personality 
reorganization, not merely at symptom 
relief. 

In the Introduction he presents his 
philosophies of treatment, which have 
a Jungian orientation. The viewpoint is 
reasonable and conservative, and recog- 
nizes appropriately the limitations of 
“short-cuts” in therapy. The time and 
other limitations under which therapy 
was undertaken in this hospital setting 
are depicted. The entire treatment was 
limited to twenty-eight sessions cover- 
ing eight weeks. 

Fred, the patient, enters treatment 
with an hysterical paralysis on the left 
side of the body accompanied by na 
and dizziness. This condition develop 
after some four months of combat ex- 
perience. The description of the pa- 
tients symptoms and behavior is lucid, 
but apparently the author's or publish- 
ers interest in broadening the reading 
public led to the omission of any techni- 
cal material from psychiatric and psy- 
chological evaluations. Professionals may 
sense this as lessening the scientific value 
of the case report. 
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The various sessions are reported 
with verbatim excerpts. As therapeutic 
rapport is established with Fred, hyp- 
nosis is employed to assist in eliciting 
repressed material, followed by work- 
ing-through in the conscious state, The 
techniques used—hypnotic stimulation 
of dreams, anammesis under regression, 
dissociated and automatic handwriting, 
abreaction, and symbolic communica- 
tion—are not new, having been fre- 
quently described by other writers in 
the area of hypnotherapy. 

However, this verbatim reporting, 
with critical, running comment by the 
author, affords a more intimate pic- 
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ture of his own therapeutic practice 
at that time. There is in general a skill- 
ful utilization of these procedures, Neg- 
ative transference toward the therapist 
manifested in dreams during the tenth 
and some succeeding sessions was ig- 
nored in terms of the immediate rela- 
tionship and interpreted only toward 
the original father figure, Fred’s dream 
that: “I was on my way home with my 
father but was stuck at some place be- 
cause my father wanted to talk” would 
seem to indicate that less participation 
by the therapist at this stage would have 
facilitated the treatment, 

However, we cannot carp at what 
appears to be minor flaws in thera- 
peutic technique in view of the general 
resolution of the case and great sympto- 
matic improvement as Fred works 
through certain basic relationship and 
dependency problems related to his 
parents. The therapist offered a sincere, 
intensive relationship, and the patient 
responded. Perhaps it was the effective- 
ness of this "good father", as intensi- 
fied in the hypnotic relationship, that 
enabled Fred to unburden himself so 
rapidly, and by releasing his paralyzed 
hostility, permitted the re-functioning 
of his paralyzed arm. 

One of the contributions of the re- 
port is the frequent presentation of 
aside comments on the hypnotic state 
and various hypnotic phenomena con- 
cerning which the practitioner not fa- 
miliar with hypnosis is usually unaware 
(—"he appeared more intelligent and 
mentally alert in the trance than in 
the waking state"). 

In the final section the writer presents 
a Summary and Critical Comments, in 
which he outlines the stages in the 
treatment process. It is here that he 
makes his most original contribution, 
and also here that he becomes most 
vulnerable to criticism. Few case re- 
ports offer a systematic recapitulation 
and analysis of what was done. This 
is an excellent device for tying together 
the case material. However, some readers 
will find difficulty in accepting the 
Jungian terminology, the intuitive “in- 
terpretations,” the symbolic translation, 
the depth constructions and the theo- 
retical analogies (“when libido has been 
blocked—it tends, when first released to 
flow interruptedly, in spurts and spasms 


like water in a faucet that has long 
been turned off”), 

This case report is a worthwhile ad- 
dition to the literature, both as an 
example of a war neurosis, and as a 
further illustration of the practical use 
of hypnoanalytic techniques. 


Between Vagueness 
and the Shallows 


Ernst Prelinger and Carl N. Zimet 
with the collaboration of Roy 
Shafer and Max Levin 


An Ego-Psychological Approach to 
Character Assessment. New York: 
Free Press, 1964. Pp. 211. $4.95. 


Reviewed by RonALD Tarr 


The first author, Ernst Prelinger, re- 
ceived his PhD from the University of 
Vienna in 1948 and emigrated to the 
USA in 1950. He taught at Pittsburgh 
and at Brooklyn College and is now 
Clinical Psychologist in the Department 
of University Health and Assistant 
Clinical Professor of Psychology in the 
School of Medicine at Yale University. 
The second author, Carl N. Zimet, also 
a clinical psychologist, received his PhD 
from Syracuse University and taught at 
Yale for some years, He is now Head 
of the Division of Psychology and As- 
sociate Professor at the University of 
Colorado Medical School. The reviewer, 
Ronald Taft, received his PhD in 
1950 from the University of California 
at Berkeley and was “blooded” in clin- 
ical psychology at the New York Train- 
ing School at Warwick. However, he is 
actually a native Australian, having re- 
ceived his BA at Melbourne and is 
now Reader in Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Western Australia. He is co- 
author, with Sarbin and Bailey, of 
Clinical Inference and Cognitive The- 


ory. 


N PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT, whether 
conducted for research or for man- 
agement purposes, a persistent problem 
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is to establish a satisfactory language 
in which to express the assessment, Ulti- 
mately the criterion of satisfactoriness 
in such cases is pragmatic: how well 
does the language serve the purposes for 
which it is employed? 

As the name of their book suggests, 
the authors derive their detailed and 
elaborate schema for personality de- 
scription from psycho-analytic theories 
and other personality theories that fly 
the same flag. This theoretical origin 
gives it both a breadth and a degree 
of cohesion which is not enjoyed by 
most comparable comprehensive sys- 
tems. 

Tt is claimed that the schema has 
not been developed to predict behavior 
under particular circumstances, as in 
vocational selection, so much as to 
"understand the complexities of per- 
sonality." The psychometric urge, where 
it exists at all, tends towards studying 
the reliability rather than the predictive 
or concurrent validity of the instru- 
ment, To this end, evidence is pre- 
sented that most of the categories can 
be used with discrimination and yet 
with consistency; there is suggestive 
evidence that the agreement between 
judges improves with practice and that 
it is lower on the more complex cate- 
gories than the less complex. Signifi- 
cantly enough for the authors’ orienta- 
tion, the highest agreement occurs on 
the ego defenses, the super ego and 
the adaptive strengths. 


T. SCHEMA consists of eight sets 
of categories ranging from ideational 
styles (e.g, originality, lability) to 
character elaborations (e.g., dependent, 
hypomanic, projective.) Within each set 
there are several sub-categories, totalling 
72 in all, and for most of these a 
five-point rating scale is defined. The 
ratings are made by inference from 
such material as projective test proto- 
cols, interviews or observations of group 
behavior, but the categories are such 
that existing personality inventories or 
objective personality tests could con- 
tribute little to the ratings. Two useful 
complete cases are described and rated 
in detail, one from WAIS, TAT and 
Rorschach protocols alone, and one 
from interview data. Strangely enough, 
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“Impressive...” * 


Handbook of 
COMMUNITY PSYCHIATRY 


and Community Mental Health 
Edited by LEOPOLD BELLAK, M.D. 


Psycurarry today is undergoing its third revolution. Radically 
new approaches are being developed to meet the strain daily 
being placed upon our presently limited facilities by ever-in- 
creasing masses of people seeking help for their problems. 


Answering the great need for a clearer picture both of current 
developments and future prospects, this HANDBOOK OF 
COMMUNITY PSYCHIATRY AND COMMUNITY MENTAL 
HEALTH combines the well-integrated contributions of some 
of the most outstanding authorities in the field. It provides 
timely and valuable reading and will be a standard in its field 
for many years to come. 


CRITICALLY ACCLAIMED: Typical of comments on this out- 
standing work . . . 


""Community psychiatry differs sharply from individual psychiatric 
therapy. The goal of community psychiatry is extensive rather than 
intensive therapy; insight into basic psycho-dynamics is sacrificed for 
better adjustment by the many ... There is much more in this volume 
on the role and training of the various “Members of the Team,” on 
types of program organization, the kinds of administration. the nature 
of research, etc. This book is practical experience clearly and con- 
vincingly presented—impressive because written by persons actively 
engaged in community psychiatry. It is a volume intended for every 
psychiatrist working at the community level as well as for every non- 
psychiatrist interested in helping people to help themselves.”—Journal 
of the American Medical Association 


“To present a definitive description of the current psychiatric movement 
called community psychiatry is the aim of this collection of papers. 
The reports: are in some instances specific descriptions of ongoing 
programs, which serve to illustrate the practical application of con- 
cepts outlined in early chapters wherein the authors have suggested 
some guides for the future. A number of these are quite provocative, 
reinforcing the Editor's suggestion that community psychiatry is “the 
third psychiatric revolution." — Psychological Reports f 


465 pages + $14.50 


In Press . . . Ready Early Fall: 


Emergency Psychotherapy 
and Brief Psychotherapy 


By LEOPOLD BELLAK, M.D., and LEONARD SMALL, Ph.D. 


 GRUNE & STRATTON, Inc. 


381 Park Avenue South, New York, N. Y. 10016 


in view of the authors’ psychoanalytic 
orientation, virtually no life history data 
are provided, but the schema could 
obviously be applied to such informa- 
tion. 

Flexibility and broad applicability 
are the characteristics of the schema 
which make it a potentially valuable 
basis for semi-structured communica- 
tions between professional colleagues 
provided that the recipient understands 
the language employed. Certain funda- 
mentals of rating were neglected al- 
most deliberately: the categories are 
not independent; norms are subjective; 
the steps are not continuous; double 
barrelled rating descriptions are given 
different ratings are permitted for dif 
ferent interpretations of the one de- 
scription, and so on, 

The compensation offered by the 
schema for these psychometric short- 
comings is more than reasonable quid 
pro quo. At least personality investi 
tors using this schema are encou 
to state their impressions of their sul 
jects in partly controlled terminolog: 
and in doing so, they will be providing 
their own operational definitions 
some of their terminology. The schema 
provides a most useful starting poin 
for the type of personality 
that aims at steering a middle course 
between the vagueness of extreme sul 
jectivity and the shallowness of extreme 
objectivity. 

Above all, the authors have provided 
in their schema for the ego expansive 
aspects of personality, such as original- 
ity, wit, adaptiveness, self-interpretation 
and many more of the same. Alto- 
gether, the adoption of this approach to 
personality assessment by students, 
teachers and researchers would in many 
cases represent a salutary advance on 
current practice. 
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New Ground Broken 


Norman R. Ellis (Ed.) 


Handbook of Mental Deficiency: Psychological Theory and Research. New 
York. McGraw-Hill, 1963. Pp. xv + 722. $14.50. 


Reviewed by Boyn R. McCanpiess 


The editor, Norman Ellis is, geograph- 
ically at least, a thorough Southerner; 
—his graduate training was done at 
the University of Alabama and Loui- 
siana State and he has since taught in 
both institutions, He has also served in 
an institution for retarded children 
(Louisiana State Colony at Pinesville). 
He left the deeper south for George 
Peabody College for Teachers in 1960 
where he taught and produced research. 
n 1964 he returned to the University 
of Alabama where he is Professor of 
Psychology. The reviewer, Boyd Mc- 
Candless, received his PhD from the 
State University of Iowa, and dates his 
work in the area of mental deficiency, 
or mental retardation, as he prefers to 
call it, from his graduate school days 
when as he says, as a maladroit young 
student, he used to chauffer the babies 
of defective mothers from the Univer- 
sity Hospital in Iowa City down to 
what was then known as the Iowa Sol- 
diers’ Orphans Home in Davenport. 
From there they usually went on to 
adoption and many of them later be- 
came what are known as the Skeels- 
Skodak-Wellman-Harms et al babies. 
He is now professor of Education and 
Psychology, Director of the University 
School Clinic Complex, and Chairman 
of the Department of Special Educa- 
tion at Indiana University where, am- 
bivalently, he is dealing more directly 
with graduate students than with chil- 
dren. 


REVIEW of the Handbook has 
A proved more difficult than the re- 
viewer envisioned when he blithely an- 
swered “Yes” to CP's editors invita- 
tion. 


The first 10 chapters of the Hand- 
book—"Part I"—represent an attempt 
to bring theory or prototheory to bear 
on the field, and are scholarly and pro- 
vocative, Their range is wide and, in a 
way, curious: in one place, we have Rue 
Cromwell bringing Julian Rotter and his 
social learning approach to bear on the 
field. He is immediately followed by his 
long-time Peabody colleague and co- 
worker, Gordon Cantor, who enters the 
arena carrying the banners of Hull and 
Spence. We move later to Piaget who 
certainly had little to say directly about 
mental retardation; when he is inter- 
preted by and projected through by 
Mary Woodward, however, he seems to 
offer us a good bit. Other chapters in 
this first “theoretical section” are not 
theory, but come very much to earth 
and deal with such topics as brain 
damage, attention, and genetics. Part 
I ends (and in a simulating fashion) 
with geography which in this instance is 
redoubtably represented by the inde- 
fatigable A. R. Luria, He, of course, 
speaks for the Soviet Union. 

Part II includes 11 chapters. It moves 
with more consistency than Part I, (or 
at least with less effort to fit the ex- 
cessively complex phenomenon of 
mental deficiency into a theoretical bed 
—at best, a Procrustean process) into 
the topical approaches with which psy- 
chologists are perhaps most comfortable. 
Part II confronts us with the familiar 
terms of learning and problem solving 
(three chapters), sensory and perceptual 
processes (two chapters), and so on. 

To the reviewer, the tone of this 
ambitious and praiseworthy volume is 
set by two sentences in Ellis’ Introduc- 
tion: 

1. “For the conditions in which man’s 
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commerce with his environment is in- 
adequate, the onus for care and remedi- 
ation falls, in large part, on the be- 
havioral sciences, This is particularly 
true for the mental afflictions. Of these, 
mental deficiency, perhaps, has received 
less attention" (p. 1). 

2. "The solution to a practical prob- 
lem frequently comes about through 
pure rather than applied research" (p. 
3). 


B stable of writers consists 
mainly of young, obviously enthusiastic 
and dedicated people. Many of them 
have stumbled into the field of mental 
deficiency more or less by accident. This 
is perhaps particularly true of those 
who hold or have held tenure or been 
trained at Peabody. At Peabody, al- 
most better than anywhere else, the 
dicta set forth in Elliss two selected 
sentences have been put into practice, 
both in research and teaching of stu- 
dents, and in actual service to children. 

Someone, sometime, should write a 
history of the Peabody movement. Why 
has so much come from there or from 
people trained there that is useful in 
the field of special education, particu- 
larly for the retarded? Is it because of 
some genius of administration, some ac- 
cidental gathering together of people 
who spark each other and their students, 
some need to serve education and the 
ill-fortuned in a border and none-too- 
wealthy State? Might it be due to the 
relative freedom of psychologists and 
other behavioral scientists to work in- 
dependently of medical supervision and 
outside the often stifling boundaries 
of the conventional institution for the 
handicapped child? Has the practical 
need to train teachers demanded by 
the very name, "George Peabody College 
for Teachers" been responsible? I am 
sure there is no simple answer, but an 
answer should be helpful to behavioral 
research in general as well to that 
which is related to the service areas 
specified in “Ellis’s Selected Sentence 
1” quoted above. 

The Handbook does not come off 
well if the word, "Handbook," is con- 
strued as a manual of “how-to-do-it”; 
but does succeed if we accept the def- 
inition of “compact and convenient ref- 
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erence to or treatment of a field.” Even 
in the latter sense, the book will be 
more useful to the sophisticated, doc- 
toral level worker in the field than to 
the laborer in the vineyard. For the 
former, it is an indispensable addition 
to his bookshelves, bound to be much 
thumbed for years to come; for the 
latter, it is simply too complicated and 
technical as well as (probably) too ex- 
pensive. This is not to say that it 
would not be valuable—even tremen- 
dously valuable—to a regular class- 
room teacher or special class adminis- 
trator; but simply that he would not 
and perhaps could not spend the time 
and energy to digest it properly. 

The book is admirable for having 
broken new ground. To the reviewer's 
knowledge, it is the first broad yet 
pointed (or, better, ‘edged’) attempt to 
bring together a series of attempts. to 
view mental deficiency systematically, 
experimentally, and as a subfield of the 
science of general psychology. There 
Will be some who will be annoyed by 
chapters whose authors seem to regard 
the child less as a person than as a 
subject; but they will be appeased by 
other chapters where ‘hard-nosed’ re- 
sults or questions are set forth so as to 
provoke new experiments in compas- 
sion, or remedial-palliative-preventive 
methods of handling mentally defective 
children as individuals or in classrooms. 

This breaking of new ground is, to 
the reviewer, the book's greatest con- 
tribution, It has already served and 
will continue to serve to make the 
scholarly professional in the field think 
and perhaps even go on to implement 
his thinking by research. It will enrich 
the bibliography and broaden the ap- 
proach of many a professor, thus filter- 
ing down to classroom teachers. It 
should serve to narrow the gap between 
research and practice. It points out the 
monstrous gaps in our knowledge of 
mental deficiency, It should serve as a 
useful prod to theoretical and experi- 
mental psychologists. 

In short, despite some uneven spots, 
despite some lacks of integration and 
internal consistency, the book is valu- 
able and the reviewer, for one, is glad 
the authors wrote as they did and the 


editor assembled and 'introduced' as he 
did. 
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Gorilla Watching 


George B. Schaller 


The Year of the Gorilla. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1964. 


Pp. x + 260. $5 95. 


The Mountain Gorilla: Ecology and Behavior. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1963. Pp. vii + 431. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Harry F., and Marcarer K. Harrow 


George Schaller’s interest in wildlife 
led him to take his BS in zoology and 
a BA in anthropology at the University 
of Alaska. He obtained his MA and 
PhD from the University of Wisconsin. 
From 1959 to 1960 he took part in the 
African Primate Expedition in eastern 
Congo and western Uganda. His field 
work includes various ecological and 
behavioral studies of birds and mam- 
mals in Alaska and elsewhere. He has 
been a Fellow of the Center for Ad- 
vanced Study at Stanford and is cur- 
rently studying deer and tigers in India 
and teaching at the University of Cal- 
cutta. The reviewers, Margaret K. and 
Harry F. Harlow, are at the University 
of Wisconsin, in the psychology de- 
partment, where Margaret K. is Project 
Associate in the Primate Laboratory 
and Harry F. is Professor. The re- 
viewers state that their field experience 
has been limited to observing subhuman 
animals in the Zoo at Madison and 
observing human beings at institutions, 
some housing defective and some hous- 
ing presumably superior human beings. 
Both reviewers have conducted labora- 
tory researches on primate subjects 
ranging from lemurs to human beings, 
but not on gorillas. 


B sae Book, The Year of the Gorilla, 
is an enchanting popular volume by 
a resolute, behavior-oriented scientist 
who unflinchingly observed many 
mountain gorillas at close range—often 
eye to eye—in their native habitat. Its 
monumental technical counterpart, The 
Mountain Gorilla: Ecology and Be- 


havior, is intended for the specialist, 
but despite its large mass of small de- 
tail, it is highly readable. 

Schaller is the first scientist to gain 
more than a fleeting acquaintance with 
free-ranging gorillas, Others before him 
left because of the difficulties of view- 
ing these primates in the dense under 
brush characterizing much of their 
homeland. N 

The author started with a distinct 
advantage of his own making: he aud 
Professor John Emlen, a distinguished 
zoologist at the University of Wisconsin, 
had the foresight to engage in a first- 
hand, six-month survey of all the for 
ests of Central Africa inhabited by 
mountain gorillas, making it possible to 
select the most suitable area for study. 
From that point on, a year of almost 
daily visits with the gorillas attests to 
the rare qualities of George Schaller. 
His achievements could not have been 
realized by anyone of lesser courage, 
agility, intelligence, physical stamina, 
diplomacy, or persistence, Possibly they 
attest also to the devotion of a wife 
who exceeded the usual interpretation 
of the vows to "love, honor, and as- 
sist.” In this unique travelogue, Kay 
Schaller took the cook's tour. 


T survey and observations have 
yielded a mass of data to end specula- 
tion based on earlier reports—many of 
them hearsay—of naturalists, hunters, 
and a few scientists. The survey indi- 
cates that mountain gorillas are con- 
fined to about eight or nine thousand 
square miles. They live in isolated or 
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semi-isolated groups, separated by nat- 
ural barriers, primarily in the rift valley 
region of Kivu Province in the eastern 
Congo near the Uganda and Ruanda- 
Urundi borders, with small numbers 
spilling over the borders into Uganda 
and Ruanda. The eight Virunga Vol- 
canoes, of which six are dormant, cen- 
ter around the common borders of these 
countries and provide spectacular land- 
scapes for man and gorilla and lush 
eating for gorillas. The total mountain 
gorilla population is placed between 
5,000 and 15,000, with three-fourths of 
it concentrated in hot, humid lowland 
rain forests under 5,000 feet, This total 
is larger than had been anticipated, and 
the concentration below 5,000 feet is 
also contrary to expectation, Most of 
the remainder live in cold, humid 
mountain rain forests between 5,000 
and 11,500 feet. The over-all average 
gorilla concentration per square mile is 
not over 1, It is not surprising that 
many who have gone to observe go- 
rillas have left disappointed, 

As they independently covered 15,000 
square miles of forest, Schaller and 
Emlen found the isolated and protected 
Virunga Volcano region of Albert Park 
the most promising area for intensive 
study. Here, on first encounter, they 
stood within 30 feet of two gorillas, 
They arranged for Schaller to establish 
his base at Kabara, a 10,000-foot-high 
meadow on the saddle between Mount 
Mikeno and Mount Karisimbi, Kabara 
and Mount Mikeno are in the Congo, 
and Mount Karisimbi extends into Ru- 
anda. 

When the Emlens returned home, 
the Schallers climbed up the canyon to 
Kabara to a primitive cabin maintained 
by Albert Park, Here they lived for ten 
months with a Bahutu houseboy and a 
native guard whose personage changed 
every three weeks. The primary func- 
tions of the guards were delivering mail 
and entertaining the houseboy. They 
despised the assignment, being reluc- 
tant to approach gorillas, forest animals 
in general, and stray Watutsi tribesmen 
in particular. Schaller soon found it 
advantageous to track alone or to post 
the guard some distance from the ob- 
servation sites. 

The Year of the Gorilla leaves no 
doubt that the “Home in the High- 


lands" (Chapter VII) was "Among Go- 
rillas” (Chapter VI), and it vividly de- 
scribes the adjustment of two species 
to an unfriendly climate and one spe- 
cies to social isolation. The primary dif- 
ference between the rainy seasons and 
the dry seasons was frequency and 
amount of rainfall, not presence or ab- 
sence of rain. Fog was always a threat. 
In ten months not a single day was 
clear from dawn to dusk, and rain of 
at least 30 minutes’ duration occurred 
on two-thirds of the days, During rains, 
the gorillas seemed glum and uncom- 
fortable, sometimes huddling together 
under the shelter of trees and other 
times huddling in the open letting the 
rain run off their bodies, When it was 
clear, they basked contentedly in the 
sun, reminiscent of many of their higher 
primate relatives, It is not surprising 
that gorillas suffered respiratory ail- 
ments, especially in the “rainy” seasons, 
nor is it hard to understand why they 
rarely seemed preoccupied with sex. 

At Kabara early morning tempera- 
tures were near freezing and seemed 
even colder. Fabrics never quite dried 
out over the small wood stove, At 
night the Schallers crept into cold, 
clammy sleeping bags and at dawn 
crawled out into the cold room to don 
cold, clammy clothes and have an early 
breakfast so that George could be out 
observing when the gorillas began their 
mid-morning siesta at 9 or 10 a.m. 
Schaller is doubtless correct in saying, 
"I am sure that the Africans thought 
me crazy. Why should I leave the cabin 
day after day, in fog and in rain, to sit 
and watch gorillas?" (p. 150). Even 
Schaller wondered: “Occasionally, when 
I stood in the sodden forest, muddy 
from the waist down and with all my 
clothes wet through, it fleetingly oc- 
curred to me that somewhere there 
must surely be an easier and climati- 
cally more inviting place to study" (pp. 
170-171). 


Ds will beimpressed by 
the Schallers’ progressive change in 
communication. In  Schallers own 
words: “, . . Kay and I had learned to 
anticipate each other's actions and the 
details of our routine. Words became 
more and more unnecesary. . . . I 
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found it easy now to understand how 
gorillas coordinated their actions so suc- 
cessfully by gestures and limited vocali- 
zations and I realized how completely 
adequate their mode of communication 
was for this simple way of life" 
(p. 159). It is doubtful that gestures 
quite satisfied Mrs, Schaller, for he 
adds: "Only once in a while Kay sighed, 
'I wish I had a woman to talk to 
about recipes and clothes, all the things 
that don't interest you" (pp. 159-160). 

Equally intriguing is their adjustment 
to isolation. At first they felt lost in 
the wilderness away from people and 
roads, After five months, their supplies 
exhausted, they traveled to a tourist 
center for two weeks, Of this trip he 
writes, “, . , the need for solitude had 
grown on us imperceptibly, and after a 
few days of civilization we thought 
longingly of our mountain home. We 
had become more introspective, the 
need for constant stimulation had left 
us, Even the many-coursed dinners at 
the hotels to which we had once looked 
forward with anticipation soon palled 
on us. On February 1, in pouring rain, 
we returned to Kabara, It was good to 
be back" (pp. 164-165), 

The gorilla emerges as a gentle, tol- 
erant, placid nomad devoted to eating 
vast amounts of leaves, blossoms, stems, 
fruits, and bark, resting, moving on to 
the next feeding area to fill again its 
massive stomach before constructing its 
nest at sunset and settling down to a 
night of solitary sleep. At dawn it feeds 
again, then rests again, then feeds again 
till dusk. In view of the male's 300 to 
450 pounds of bulk to develop and 
maintain on low-calorie food, it is not 
surprising that it spends so many hours 
feeding and seems to have little energy 
left for socializing, sex, or fighting. 
Their group personality is abstracted, 
as follows, in The Year of the Gorilla: 

“They give the impression of being 
stoic and reserved, of being introverted, 
Their expression is usually one of re- 
pose, even in situations which to me 
would have been disturbing. All their 
emotions are in their eyes, which are 
a soft, dark brown. The eyes have a 
language of their own, being subtle and 
silent mirrors of the mind, revealing 
constantly changing patterns of emo- 
tion that in no other visible way affect 
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medical status of addicted persons. 
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the expression of the animal. I could 
see hesitation and uneasiness, curiosity 
and boldness and annoyance. Some- 
times when I met a gorilla face to face, 
the expression in its eyes more than 
anything else told me of his feelings 
and helped me decide my course of ac- 
tion” (p. 119). 

Around Kabara Schaller became ac- 
quainted with ten groups, each having 
one silverbacked male leader with or 
without additional silverbacks in subor- 
dinate roles. Females, juveniles, and in- 
fants centered around the leader. In- 
termingled usually, but not always, were 
one to three blackbacked males subor- 
dinate to the silverbacks. Group size 
ranged from five to twenty-seven, 
changing with births, deaths, and oc- 
casional joinings and departures, As 
with man, females outnumbered males, 
the difference being exaggerated by 
some wandering males or pairs of males 
seemingly unaffiliated with any group. 

Schaller watched groups for hours 
at a time and sometimes slept nearby. 
Individuals became recognizable to 
him, and he dubbed them with names 
befitting their appearance or personal- 
ity. He became involved in their prob- 
lems, their injuries, their illnesses and 
felt such deep affinity that once he 
angrily stunned an illegally grazing Wa- 
tutsi cow because it threatened the apes’ 
future food supply. Not only did he 
like his subjects, but he so successfully 
communicated their appeal that the 
reader also empathizes. 

The social observations should end 
the oft-espoused theory that sex holds 
primate groups together. Schaller ob- 
served two copulations in hundreds of 
hours of observations around the clock. 
In each instance, the female initiated 
the act with the partner of her choice, 
a subordinate male, in full view of the 
leader. The female is apparently re- 
ceptive only a few days of the ovulatory 
cycle and only when not lactating or in 
advanced pregnancy. Since females are 
usually either lactating or pregnant, 
Schaller estimates that males may often 
go a year between copulations, yet the 
social group remains remarkably stable. 
The female generally produces a baby 
every three years unless she loses her 
infant earlier. The baby stays with her 
until it is three years old and may still 


maintain close contact until six. 

The reader familiar with Jane Good- 
all’s reports on chimpanzees must be 
impressed by the personality differences 
between them and mountain gorillas. 
The only trait they seem to share is 
peacefulness. Chimpanzees exploited all 
new objects; gorillas even ignored lures 
left in their path. Chimpanzees used 
sticks as tools; gorillas were never ob- 
served in this behavior. Gorilla play was 
almost entirely confined to infants and 
juveniles, whereas even adult chimpan- 
zees retained their zest for play. More- 
over, the play of young chimpanzees 
was quantitatively and qualitatively su- 
perior to that of young gorillas. Adul 
chimpanzees groomed each other for 
hours, but gorillas presented for groom- 
ing only the body areas they could noi 
reach themselves. Sexual and social ac 
tivity were far more frequent and more 
spirited in chimpanzees than gorillas, 
but group size and stability were high 
in the gorilla and low in Goodall 
chimpanzees. 


JE GORILLA OBSERVATIONS ended 
months early because independe! 
came to the Congo. The Schalle 
treated to Ruanda behind fleeing Eu 
peans. There they found that the Bel- 
gians had essentially abandoned contr: 
of the Ruanda part of Albert Park. O 
brief re-entry into the Congo, the ai 
thor found remaining white friends ter- 
rorized or imprisoned and cattle and 
“rapacious man” invading the gorilla's 
mountain stronghold. On a photogra- 
phy trip to Kabara three years later, he 
found two of his groups, but they were 
smaller and fled on sight as they had 
not done even on first encounter. At 
best, the ultimate fate of the mountain 
gorilla is uncertain. With the current 
political upheaval and the pressure for 
land for cultivation, hunting, and graz- 
ing in Kivu Province, the location of 
the major gorilla population within 
Congo bounds and much of the re- 
mainder in the dubious Ruanda area 
could spell disaster for these primates. 
Whatever the outcome of Congo prob- 
lems, it is unlikely that anyone can or 
will extend Schaller's careful studies in 
the foreseeable future. At least, one can 
read Schaller's books without fear that 
they will soon become antiquated. 
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Can Humanity Beat the System? 


Leonard C. Silvern 


Fundamentals of Teaching Machine and Programmed Learning Systems. 
Los Angeles: Education and Training Consultants, 1964. Plastic folio 
+ mask, two programmed texts, workbook, $27.50. Administrative Fac- 


tors Guide, $4.50. 


Reviewed by Susan Meyer Marke 


Leonard Silvern has been a prolific 
author in the field of training systems 
and more recently in teaching machines 
and programmed learning. Among his 
recent publications are: “Evolution of a 
Systems Course in Programing,” Pro- 
gramed Instruction, and “Quality Con- 
trol Recommendations for Teaching 
Machine and Programmed Learning 
Materials,” Training Directors Journal, 
Now, 1963. He is currently an “in- 
house” member of Northrop-Norair, 
serving as consulting engineering psy- 
chologist and assistant to vice-president- 
technical, Dr. Markle, an expert in 
programed instruction, has made fre- 
quent appearances in print both as a 
reviewer and author. Since serving as 
Director of Programing at the Center 
for Programed Instruction in New 
York from 1960-62, she has been kept 
busy full-time at U.C.L.A. as Assistant 
Professor of Education. Among her 
recent publications is a programed text 
on program construction, Good Frames 
and Bad—A Grammer of Frame Writ- 
ing, Wiley, 1964. 


HEN a person who considers her- 
self an EXPERT on programed 
instruction flunks the pretest of a pro- 
gram on programed instruction, a cer- 
tain amount of fur is bound to fly!! 
When the managing director of a pro- 


fessional programing concern also flunks, 
we might excise some flesh with fur!! 
But whose scalp are we after???? The 
PHONY in this case is [the expert, the 
programer, both, neither].—(Choose 
one). 


The answer to the above STEP is, 
of course, “your choice.” My own pref- 
erence is for “neither.” There are many 
reasons for flunking a test. One is ig- 
norance. Another is peculiarity of dia- 
lect, due to which a known answer is not 
elicited by a particular way of stating a 
question. A third is disagreement be- 
tween tester and testee as to what the 
correct answer is. A fourth, relevant 
when testees are EXPERTS, is that the 
INFORMATION is U (UNRELATED 
to the JOB, that is). There are un- 
doubtedly other reasons, but in the case 
at hand, these four will cover most of 
the pretest errors. Silvern's program, 
Fundamentals of Teaching Machine and 
Programmed Learning Systems, includes 
material new to many people in educa- 
tional programing, namely, the "systems 
approach" and is written in a termi- 
nology that differs considerably from 
that used by psychologists writing about 
programing. Its target population is in- 
dustrial and military training people, 
which, of course, determines a different 
set of examples and different back- 
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ground or context material than those 
which a programer for educators might 
choose. Not all the material is relevant 
to the problems of educational program- 
ing. At least some, however, is decidedly 
relevant. 


Almost half (188 out of 420) of the 
points on the PRE/POST-SELFTEST 
are gained by putting 94 words into 
boxes which appear to the unTRAINed 
eye to be sprinkled at random across a 
two-page spread and by connecting these 
boxes with arrows, one point for each 
arrow. That TRAINEEs who have com- 
pleted the COURSE can do so is cer- 
tainly to the everlasting credit of a 
masterful  programer—er, LESSON 
PLANNER. While such a test of what 
has been acquired in the forty hours of 
working time on this COURSE appears, 
again to the unTRAINed eye, to reek 
of rote learning, such an interpretation 
seems unreasonable, First, there simply 
is not enough practice in the COURSE 
to bring all TRAINEEs up to this level 
of mastery by rote. Second, as can be 
seen by inspection of the STEPS in 
which the system diagram is taught, the 
location of many subsystems varies con- 
siderably from one occasion to the next 
and a “rote chain of behavior” would 
be impossible to maintain, The mne- 
monic at work here must be “under- 
standing” of the systems approach pre- 
sented in the COURSE. 


W... is the systems approach to 


programed instruction???? For those 
who scan at least the titles of papers 
read at conventions and published in 
journals, it is apparent that “systems” 
is a word with high positive connotation. 
Whatever its referent, it is a GOOD 
THING, and programers who don't 
have any had best beware—they can be 
replaced!!! In his ADMINISTRATIVE 
FACTORS GUIDE (translation: in- 
structors manual), Silvern states *A 
‘system’ is the structure or organization 
of an orderly whole, clearly showing 
the interrelations of the parts to each 
other and to the whole itself, The 
‘systems approach’ is simply the applica- 
tion of ANALYSIS (breaking down a 
known whole) and/or SYNTHESIS 
(building up, usually from the unknown 
parts of the unknown whole) to a 
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‘system.’ However, it isn’t quite that 
simple!! Human minds and thinking 
characteristics tend to fall into three 
main categories: 

a. analysts—can examine a whole and 

break it down 

b. synthesists—can create unknown 

wholes by building up 

c. knuckleheads 

The human mind that can make a 
smooth transition from analysis to syn- 
thesis in a nanosecond and operate com- 
petently and comfortably doing it 
represents anasynthesis: the ‘systems ap- 
proach'" (p. 17) 

Silvern never claims to teach “ana- 
synthetic" thinking; his claim in the 
GUIDE is that this COURSE, by lead- 
ing the TRAINEE to analyze and syn- 
thesize the "training system in business, 
industry, and government" will lead 
to understanding of the approach. At 
a later point in the GUIDE he allows 
that transfer to the “real-life situation 
called the JOB" was not measured in 
the TRYOUT of the COURSE. In an 
off-the-cuff lecture on the complex in- 
terrelationships in the problematical area 
of evaluating programs, one XT (ex- 
TRAINEE) found herself emphasizing 
points by drawing boxes and arrows 
with complete abandon!! The prognosis 
for transfer appears good on the basis 
of these results with an N of 1!!! 


E identical PRE and POST-SELF- 
TESTS provide a picture, though in- 
complete, of the contents of the 
COURSE. One question asks for the 
seven headings belonging on a JOB 
ANALYSIS form; a similar question is 
asked about the COURSE OUTLINE 
form. Bits of history are introduced by 
questions such as “In general education, 
Professor Charters invented 

ANALYSIS about the time of Allen’s 
invention of -" Predict- 
ably, space is also provided to write 
the words “Skinner,” “Pressey,” and 
“Crowder.” (This TRAINEE did not 
fail ALL the questions on the PRE- 
SELFTEST!!!!) Several of the ques- 
tions ask what various symbols mean, 
eg. "S-R,-F,," “R,,” “XT”; or ask for 
formulae, e.g, of *G," “GR” “ER%”; 
or ask for definitions of terms, eg. 
OUT-HOUSE, UNIVERSE, or the six 
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different kinds of STEPS (INTRO- 
DUCTORY, GENERATIVE, RE- 
GENERATIVE, etc.). 

A TRAINEE who can pass the 
POST-TEST (and Silvern's data indi- 
cate that indeed they do) has acquired 
quite a repertoire of verbalizations about 
TRAINING as well as considerable 
artistic skill in connecting boxes with 
arrows. As with the systems diagram, it 
seems unreasonable to say that high 
scores on the verbal part of the test are 
a function of rote acquisition. The 
student . . . er, TRAINEE, can talk a 
good game. The question remains to 
whom can he talk??? Besides the ability 
to think “anasythetically” or to put this 
system into operation in his own train- 
ing department, which would represent 
one aspect of TRANSFER to the JOB, 
we might test the TRANSFER of this 
COURSE to understanding what others 
are talking about when the phenomena 
are essentially similar but the language 
is different. A programer who has ex- 
plored the relevant literature in phy- 
chology and education would “know” 
the answer to many of Silvern’s ques- 
tions if only he knew what the questions 
were. Silvern’s TRAINEEs may be in 
the same boat if we ask the questions 
our way. To criticize the COURSE on 
these grounds is fair only if we assume 
that some of us in TEACHING might 
someday have something valuable to say 
to people in TRAINING and might 
want to say it without an interpreter 
present. 

Attitudes, Silvern states, are the most 
difficult behaviors to teach. The tests for 
this program give no idea of the ex- 
tremely strong attitudes which the 
author communicates. The innocuous 
little question “the key reason why 
PROGRAMMED TEXTS cost more to 
produce than textbooks is . . .” can 
hardly test the effects on TRAINEEs of 
the tirade directed at the publishing 
industry in the relevant teaching section! 
Nor do rat psychologists and pigeon 
trainers escape unscathed in the text! 
Educational people who were “not 
ready" for programed instruction. and 
therefore have created "chaos" in trying 
to deal with it, do not escape at all!!! 
BANG!!!! As all the arrows fall into 
place in the complex system with which 
the LESSON PLANNER has to deal, 


one gets the impression that this master 
of all trades must bear the slings and 
arrows of incompetent supervisors who 
aren't sure what they want from the 
training system, of learning theorists 
who are bigoted, overspecialized, and of 
dubious value, and of TRAINEEs who 
develop negative attitudes towards 
COURSES despite the obvious compe- 
tence of the teaching. All this while 
he is managing to maintain sanity with 
input (arrows aimed at him) from all 
sides—learning psychology, analysis tech- 
niques, TRAINEE feedback and JOB 
feedback—and output aimed in all di- 
rections. It is indeed a complex system 
Any programer who thinks that pro- 
graming involves sitting down and 
writing a sequence of frames and then 
going out and peddling them should 
take a close look at the whole picture. 
Those who work as consultants to train- 
ing departments MUST look at it. 
"Those who work in education can only 
be jealous; so many of the arrows are 
missing in our diagram and so few of 
them feed into any subsystem which 
the LESSON PLANNER can analyze 


or control. 


Sic. disagreements with the content 
may arise whether the critic is in in- 
dustry or in education. I would insist 
that the arrow that connects the de- 
cision on STEP-FORMAT, part of the 
TEACHING-MACHINE subsystem, to 
the STEP in the COURSE subsystem 
should point the other way—the needs 
of the teaching step should determine 
the layout and machinery, not vice 
versa. I disagree with the statement that 
the PROGRAMED TEXT is the most 
primitive form of the TEACHING 
MACHINE, since it is far more flexible 
than the primitive machines which still 
dominate the field. I miss, in the chapter 
on validation of the COURSE, a dis- 
cussion of the close observation of a 
few individual learners, er . . . 
TRAINEEs, before group TRYOUTs 
are attempted. I question the advisability 
of suggesting to neophyte LESSON 
PLANNERs that a DISTORTION 
FILTER should be maintained between 
themselves and “the garbage” that some 
TRAINEEs feed back to the LESSON 
PLANNER although, admittedly, all ex- 
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perienced programers have such a filter. 
For the neophyte, it might justify not 
listening at all. And, until we solve 
the problem of the “unemployables,” 
it may be downright un-American, how- 
ever practical, to agree with Silvern 
that we should throw out some of the 


TRAINEEs rather than revise the 
COURSE!!! 
There are weak spots in the 


COURSE. One of these is the section 
on learning psychology, which will 
neither please psychologists nor en- 
lighten students. This subsystem would 
better have been left unanalyzed since 
the analysis degenerates into the rote 
learning of 16 unexplained and perhaps 
inexplicable labels belonging in one of 
three "psychologies"—S-R, Cognitive, 
and Personality. Another weak spot 
shows up in the TRYOUT data re- 
ported in the GUIDE. This is the sec- 
tion on BASIC ANALYSIS, in the test 
for which this XT fell into the catagory 
that calls for a juicy insult! (Low scores 
on the Unit Tests allow the TRAINEE 
to classify himself as “off to the glue 
factory,” “psychoceramic”—i.e., “crack- 
pot,” “goof off,” or simply #”*&#&$!! 
Gr-r-r!) The problem appears to lie 
not in any special inherent difficulty of 
the subject matter, although it is diffi- 
cult, but in a fact of life in programed 
instruction: there is more than one cor- 
rect, elegant, and workable solution to 
many of our problems. In a linear for- 
mat with a single unexpanded "correct 
answer," flexibility in thinking is diffi- 
cult to foster and impossible to follow. 
Where unusual responses may at the 
least be reasonable and at the most sur- 
pass the insights of the instructor, the 
instructional technology should be up- 
graded, not the student downgraded. 
Throughout the COURSE the 
TRAINEE is subjected to “commercials 
for Brand X,” a commercial being sig- 
naled by a direction to inspect page 18 
of the Workbook that accompanies this 
two-volumed programed text. The 
promise contained there is that there 
will be a “Programmer's Kit” consist- 
ing of nine consecutive programs, er... 
COURSES, and an “Advanced Pro- 
grammer’s Kit,” bringing the grand total 
of programs to master this field to 21. 
Of these 21, the second in the basic 
“kit” is now under preparation. Silvern 


has promised what looks like a total 
working life to the future of training 


cussion, FUNDAMENTALS, is not in- 
tended to produce masters of the art. 
It is the groundwork for all the others. 


no though such a COURSE claims 
to be only an introduction and not to 
produce a finished product, it may often- 
serve as a model from which the 
TRAINEE will launch on his own ex- 
trapolation. A TRAINEE could do 
worse than to follow the example set 
here. The Administrative Factors Guide, 
a hundred-page manual accompanying 
the program, is a model of hard-nosed 
reporting of developmental and TRY- 
OUT data. Whatever question we may 
have, and only the future will answer, 
about the relevance of all the terminal 
behavior taught here to the absolute 
minimum knowledge required of an 
effective LESSON PLANNER, the 
structuring of this COURSE as it pro- 
ceeds from broad principle to detail to 
synthesis to deeper analysis will give 
the  “one-step-at-a-time-simple-linear- 
formula” structuralists pause. This is 
complex behavior taught complexly. 
Its style, as should be obvious from 
this review, is infectious—it is oral, 
made of multiple question marks 


and exclamation points (the maximum 
is 11, I think, in one frame), euphe- 


is the main point of contact between 
in ^ 
À 


misms like “out-house” (for contracting 
with professional producers for a specific 
program), contractions, elisions, un- 
grammatical hard phrases, cartoons 
(Our Hero is Cro-Magnon and needs 
a shave, but one identifies with him as 
he sweats out the problems of this field 
and the “out-house,” of course, is illus- 
trated), and cracks, some of them terri- 
ble. If the tutor on the end of the log 
is not Mark Hopkins, why should he 
be???? Mark Hopkins didn’t write the 
LESSON PLAN. If nothing else, it 
should settle for all time the now- 
prevalent feeling that an effective pro- 
gram is an inhuman way to learn. This 
COURSE is a personality; it alternately 
coddles and spanks the struggling 
TRAINEE; it fulminates at the incom- 
petence of some (teachers, publishers, 
and to some extent, psychologists) and 
holds others up for admiration (points 
with pride and views with alarm?); 
it raises its eyebrow in subtle innuendo 
and pratfalls into the grossest of groan- 
type humor; it sets a rigorous standard 
and invites the TRAINEE to come up 
to it—sometimes even in the face of 
inadequate teaching. In short, it com- 
municates. Although the box for 
“HUMAN INSTRUCTION?” is, in the 
system diagram, outside the COURSE 
subsystem, Silvern has demonstrated that 
programed instruction can be, and at its 
best is, HUMAN instruction. 


Whatever you do in the fm 
terminal 0 


behavior 
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A STANDARDIZED 
ROAD-MAP TEST OF 
DIRECTION SENSE 


BY JOHN MONEY 


Departments of Psychiatry and Pediatrics, 
The Johns Hopkins School of Medicine 


This road-map test is designed 
to measure the development of 


directional sense in children. 


The test is unique in that it 


utilizes a standardized map and 


route with standardized norms 
from ages 7 to 18. It tests the 
ability to orient oneself to right 


and left, toward and away from, 


and then to translate this orien- 


tation onto a two-dimensional 


plane. 


Assembled in a folder, the 
Road-map Test includes: the 


manual which provides direc- 


tions for administering and scor- 


ing the test, and two papers 


which report the norms and 


standardization of the test; a 
pad with 100 test sheets; a cor- 
rection template to facilitate the 


speed and accuracy of scoring; 


4 card of percentile conversion 


curves, 


Entire folder: $6.50* 


THE JOHNS 
HOPKINS PRESS 


Baltimore, Maryland 21218 


* Correction template and 200 test shi 
available for $4.00 M ET 
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ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


In this Department CP invites 
discussion of reviews and of books 
reviewed. Here is the place for 
that kind of intellectual dissent 
that promotes progress in under- 
standing. Let your criticism be 
ad verbum, not ad hominem. Sel- 
dom does a criticism merit more 
than half the space of the text 
criticized—never more than equal 
space and then only when the let- 
ter is interesting and well written. 
CP edits letters when it thinks 
they should be. Single-spaced let- 
ters will be returned for double- 
spacing. Please include a carbon. 


HARVEY NEITHER FOGGY NOR VAGUE 


Hardycks review of O. J. Harvey's 
conference book, Motivation and Social 
Interaction, in CP, January, 1965, 10, 
8-9, was grossly unfair both to Harvey 
and to the individual contributors, Not 
mentioned by her is the legitimate con- 
ference function of bringing together 
individuals working on the advance front 
of a discernible trend in psychology, 
partly to exchange ideas but mostly to 
produce a concise statement of the posi- 
tions of each of the investigators. Re- 
search programs at this stage of develop- 
ment are simply not ready for the 
"integration" demanded by the reviewer. 
After all, the Harvey volume covers much 
of the entire realm of cognition in psy- 
chology; it is unreasonable to expect an 
editor to "integrate" such diverse ap- 
proaches. Some first steps can be taken 
toward seeing relationships among them; 
this is accomplished very well by Harvey 
in the opening and closing chapters of 
the book. 


Far from finding Harveys own sub- 


(x 


stantive contribution (Chapter 3) “foggy” 
and "vague," I find it an admirably con- 
cise and clear statement of the 1961 
Harvey, Hunt, and Schroeder treatment 
of open and closed perceptual systems 
The level of difficulty is high only Lb 
cause they are trying to do precisely what 
the reviewer calls for; bring together 
many diverse lines of thought under 
single theoretical conception. 

The book is a valuable reference 
source; in general, each of the investi- 
gators has provided us with a lucid and 
succinct presentation of his approach i: 
a form not available elsewhere in the 
literature. 

PauL F. Secor 
University of Nevad 
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It is not the number of nervous diseases 
and patients that has grown, but the 
number of doctors able to study the 
diseases. 

—CHEKOV 
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Toward an Authentic Psychology? 


Joseph Lyons 


Psychology and the Measure of Man: A Phenomenological Approach. New 
York: Free Press, 1963. Pp. xiv + 306. $5.50. 


Reviewed by Bert KAPLAN 


Joseph Lyons received his PhD from 
the University of Kansas in 1952 and 
subsequently held positions at Winter 
VA Hospital and at the Menninger 
Foundation. He is now Research Psy- 
chologist at the V.A. Hospital in Lex- 
ington, Ky. He has an astonishing range 
of interests—from art and literature 
through philosophy and social theory. 
He does research on social perception 
and has just completed an undergradu- 
ate textbook in experimental psychol- 
ogy. Bert Kaplan, the reviewer, has 
taught at Harvard, at the University 
of Kansas and at Rice University 
where he serves as Chairman of the 
Psychology Department. In September 
of 1965: he will join the faculty of 
Cowell College at the new University 
of California campus at Santa Cruz. 
He promises a new book, A History of 
Madness, before the end of the year. 


MERICAN PSYCHO#ocy, has, in the 

past decade, been nervously aware 
of the "presence" of the great and 
powerful tradition of modern phil- 
osophical phenomenology. A series of 
imposing and complex works from 
writers like Husserl, Heidegger, Sartre, 
Merleau-Ponty, and Straus Mave pro- 


duced analyses that directly and in- 
directly are capable of having a revo- 
lutionary influence in psychology. While 
the impact of these ideas is yet not 
generally understood and is certainly 
not widely accepted, an increasing num- 
ber of psychologists feel that the per- 
spectives of phenomenology offer our 
best chance for what Nietzsche called 
a "real psychology." 

The translation and transformation 
of these works not only into English 
but into the genre of American psy- 
chology is therefore an event that is 
being eagerly awaited. Joseph Lyons, 
in the opinion of many, is the person 
most likely to accomplish this trans- 
lation. He is that rare bird, a master 
of the traditions of psychological theory, 
of experimental research and of mod- 
ern philosophy. Psychology and the 
Measure of Man is a work of unusual 
scholarship. Too often the transposi- 
tion of an important theory from one 
discipline to another is accompanied 
by a loss of meaning and power. In 
psychology borrowings of bits of phe- 
nomenological theory have, when re- 
stated, often appeared as versions of 
old anti-mechanistic cliches that have 
become so tired that even those in 
agreement with their general thesis re- 
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gard them with distaste, and it is only 
the newest undergraduates who can 
marshal any real enthusiasm, Lyons's 
rendering of a phenomenological psy- 
chology has little in common with 
these cries that scientific objectivity 
will cause us to lose our souls. His 
appeal, on the contrary, is to a new 
hard-headedness based upon the rigor- 
ous analysis of Husserl whose main 
concern was to clarify some of the 
foundation problems of scientific in- 
quiry and to reach some kind of firm 
ground. To the extent that a scientific 
investigation ignores such problems and 
begins by settling them in an arbitrary 
way, no amount of rigorous technique 
or methodology can rescue the enter- 
prise from unsoundness. Lyons states 
that "the elucidation of the very situa- 
tion that binds and encompasses. the 
empiricist” is a necessary part of psy- 
chological inquiry. It is not simply 
that "the natural standpoint" in science 
is inappropriate to such tricky subject 
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matter as persons but that this stand- 
point itself is founded upon a particu- 
lar form of human concern, the char- 
acter of which must be clarified. 


| as Book, Psychology and the Meas- 
ure of Man is an inquiry into the way 
in which it is possible for psychology 
to treat its subjects as persons rather 
than as things. It insists that the 
“category of the individual” is a terra 
incognita for a psychology that has 
largely been “a science of persons as 
they are apprehended by other per- 
sons” and has been dominated, not by 
a concern for understanding the reality 
of the person himself but by the psy- 
chologist’s intention to predict and con- 
trol behavior. The psychology of the 
person as other, Lyons says, understand- 
ably comes to be a psychology in which 
persons are seen as predictable and 
controllable. Lyons’s own clarification of 
“the human dimension” and what the 
being of persons is, as contrasted to the 
being of things, becomes the basis of the 
main question of his book—what are 
the special requirements of a science 
of persons? What is astonishingly unique 
about this book is that it doesn’t stop 
with the asking of this question but 
actually takes a very long step to- 
ward providing some outlines of such 
a psychology. He does not do this 
in an over-all systematic way but rather 
as part of fairly extensive analyses of 
a series of particular problems such 
as ambiguity, social perception, the 
schizophrenic, malingering, the social 
encounter of psychologist and subject, 
the reaction time experiment and a 
rich and varied list of others. 


A few examples will illustrate the 
cleverness with which Lyons, with the 
force of the phenomenological method 
behind him, is able to see old prob- 
lems in ways that are pregnant with 
rich meanings. In his discussion of 
the “unconscious” he “brackets,” as a 
good phenomenologist should, the 
question of whether or not an un- 
conscious actually exists and attempts 
to look at what "the appearance" of 
the unconscious is like. He states that 
such "appearances" of the supposedly 
inaccessible are always tied to the pres- 
ence of a reflective observer who is 
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either the person himself or some other 
person, and to the fact that the per- 
son can either be capable of a re- 
flective awareness of his acts and their 
significance, or can act in the absence 
of such awareness. This dual possibility, 
a consequence obviously of a considera- 
ble refinement of mind, is linked to 
the “bad faith" state of lying to one- 
self, the structure of which Jean-Paul 
Sartre finds to be an important key 
to our everyday psychic functioning. As 
Lyons puts it, “the transient, the im- 
pulsive, the habitual, or the extraneous 
—all of which are ways in which we 
can and often must, avoid a position 
of reflectiveness.” 

In an extraordinary and brilliantly 
original analysis of certain sequences 
in the history of 19th century psy- 
chology, which comprises the central 
portion of the book, Lyons describes 
the stumbling upon the situation in 
which “no measurements in space 
seemed adequate to schematize the 
unique data presented by the human 
subject.” The point is made that it 
is not only the response in the stimulus- 
response paradigm which is human. The 
stimulus also belongs to the subject. 
In the reaction time experiment “the 
subject is poised and pointed toward 
this next moment precisely because it 
is, for him, now singled out as a 
moment of a special kind." The stimu- 
lus in this situation "is the outer edge 
of his present position," something 
that Lyons makes amply clear by the 
phenomenon, pregnant with meaning 
for psychology, of the "negative reac- 
tion time" in which the time sequence 
is reversed and “the response to an 
event occurs before the event itself." 


E a period in which American psy- 
chologists are just beginning to be 
bored and repelled by the staleness of 
a psychology which for some time has 
been devoted to the repetition with the 
most imperceptable of variations of 
formulations achieved thirty years ago, 
Lyons's book appears as a fresh breeze. 
I believe that this freshness will be 
felt, not only by confirmed and prej- 
udiced converts like this reviewer, 
but by most readers. It is inevitable 
that new ideas will seem outlandish 


and, in fact, are outlandish from the 
standpoint of existing perspectives. It 
may be also that the reader who is 
innocent of any familiarity with phe- 
nomenological thought will feel that 
the book is puzzling and often obscure 
and that the advice Schopenhauer gave 
to the readers of his World as Will 
and Idea, that they must read the 
book twice if they were to understand 
it, is applicable. 

Psychology and the Measure of Man 
to sum up, is an unusual scholarly 
achievement in working through th 
meaning of a complicated philosophical 
position for theoretical and clinical psy- 
chology. It will be a valuable resource 
for those who are working within this 
viewpoint and a helpful though serious 
introduction for those who wani to 
know what it portends for psychology. 
It is, this reviewer believes, a six 
cant milestone in the development 
an "authentic" psychology and, at the 


least, should come to be a minor classi: 
in contemporary psychological theoriz- 
ing. 


Turning Black 
into Green 


Dorothy C. Adkins 


Statistics. Columbus, Ohio: Charles 
E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1965. Pp. 
xiv + 369. $8.95. $6.95 (paper). 


Reviewed by MarsHaLL G. GREENBERG 


The author, Dorothy Adkins, received 
her PhD from Ohio State University 
and is at. present. Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at the University of North Caro- 
lina, but is going to a new position at 
the University of Hawaii. She is noted 
for her work on test construction and 
analysis, is Past-President of APA’s Divi- 
sion 5, past Managing Editor of Psycho- 
metrika and current Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Psychometric Society. The re- 
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viewer, Marshall G. Greenberg received 
his PhD in 1962 with Clyde Coombs at 
the University of Michigan and is cur- 
rently Assistant Professor of Psychology 
at the University of Minnesota. He 
eaches courses and seminars in mathe- 
malical psychology and does research on 
scaling, risk-taking behavior, and on 
models for choice and preference be- 
havior. 


me DISTINGUISH THEMSELVES from 
-L the many existing textbooks at this 
level, most newcomers to the field in- 
corporate a gimmick. The novel fea- 
ture in Adkins's book is a series of 
multiple-choice items sprinkled liberally 
throughout the text dealing with the 
immediately preceding material. Cor- 


responding to each response alternative 
is a black dot; the dot associated with 
the correct answer turns green when 


moistened, The format of the review 
problems at the ends of the chapters 
is the same. After covering the fingers 


and thumbs of both hands with green 
ink, I finally adopted the author's sug- 
gestion and filled a fountain pen with 
water, which proved a satisfactory tool 
for marking the answers. 


This book is designed as an intro- 
ductory text for a 3-hr. semester course 
or a 5-hr. quarter course for students 
in the behavioral sciences having a 
minimum of a 1-semester course in high 
school algebra. 

More than half the book is devoted 
to descriptive statistics exclusive of mea- 
sures of association. On the positive 
side, the author does a good job of 
presenting this material, providing sev- 
eral alternative methods for gaining in- 
sight into statistical concepts at an in- 
tuitive level. However, her offerings are 
diluted by discussions of every con- 
ceivable question which might occur to 
the student faced with the problem of 
data reduction, including choices of 
graph paper, labeling of axes, rounding 
conventions, ‘rules’ for grouping in fre- 
quency distributions, seldom used mea- 
sures of variability, etc. This portion of 
the text is written with such meticulous 
attention to detail as to be insulting to 
the bright undergraduate, e.g. “A tally 
mark is a vertical line. Every fifth tally 
crosses through the preceding 4 in order 


to simplify later counting.” Not only 
are methods of coding introduced for 
computing means and variances of 
grouped frequency distributions, but 
considerable importance and discussion 
are attached to Charlier checks of these 
computations. This is a step into the 
past. With the accessibility of desk cal- 
culators and computers today, there ap- 
pears to be little justification for com- 
puting statistics from grouped frequency 
distributions and even less for using one 
set of coded scores, let alone two. 


Tz LEVEL of presentation rises 
sharply when probability and the bino- 
mial distribution are introduced. The 
coverage of remaining topics is standard 
for texts at this level comprising uses 
of the normal, t, and x° distributions 
as well as correlation and regression 
theory. The book ends where the analy- 
sis of variance would normally be in- 
troduced. 


The chapters on linear. regression, 
the Pearson r, and six other correlation 
coefficients including y are the high 
point of the book in both style and 
content. Particularly gratifying are the 
presentations of P 7, ry, ¢, and r, 
as no more than special cases of the 
Pearson r which serve as computational 
short cuts when the variables measured 
possess certain properties, 

Only three tables are included in the 
Appendix, the usual normal, 5, and 
x’ tables. Students are likely to miss 
the square root table usually found in 
introductory texts. Relatively few errors 
appear either in the textual material 
or in the answers to exercises. 


This book should appeal primarily 
to teachers of technique-oriented courses 
emphasizing descriptive statistics, al- 
though its self-instructional features and 
level of presentation suit it also as a 
supplementary aid for students having 
trouble with the more difficult texts. 


On Being Right 
as well as Mighty 


Anatol Rapoport 


Strategy and Conscience. New York: Harper & Row, 1964. Pp. xxvii + 


323. $6.95. 


Reviewed by Ross SrAGNER 


The author, Anatol Rapoport, received 
his PhD from the University of Chicago 
in 1941 and is now Professor of Mathe- 
matical Biology and Senior Research 
Mathematician in the Mental Health 
Research Institute, University of Mich- 
igan. His book, Fights, Games, and De- 
bates was reviewed in the January 1963 
issue of CP, The reviewer, Ross Stagner, 
received his PhD from the University 
of Wisconsin in 1932, has taught at the 
University of Akron, at Dartmouth Col- 
lege and at Wayne State University 
where he is now Professor and Depart- 
ment Chairman. He is author of The 
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Psychology of Industrial Conflict and 
the Psychology of Personality (CP, Jan. 
1962, 7, 1). 


M the military strategist be the 
cold, ruthless, conscienceless man 
depicted so well by Niccolo Machia- 
velli? Shall national choices be 
couched in terms of the chill calculus 
of ten megadeaths versus one hundred 
and of decisions reached by computers? 
In this warm, urgent, but carefully 
reasoned book, a brilliant mathematician 
turned biologist and social philosopher 
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presents compellingly the argument 
against “thinking the unthinkable,” par- 
ticularly against thinking it in an un- 
critical fashion. 

As can be inferred from the fore- 
going, much of this book is about the 
psychology of thinking, and it is a mat- 
ter of some chagrin that professional 
psychologists have contributed so little 
to the kind of analysis offered. Rapoport 
provides a lucid, often exciting approach 
to important problems. I sincerely hope 
that his book may trigger a sharp in- 
crease in psychological research and 
speculation on the ways in which we 
think about socially important issues. 

The major dialectic with which this 
book is concerned can be inferred from 
the title. It is the tension between the 
“purely rational" problem solving, as 
allegedly exemplified by Herman Kahn 
and his fellow-strategists, on the one 
hand, and problem-solving with full 
awareness of the emotional and ethical 
implications of solutions, on the other. 

Inevitably I am led to offer an anal- 
ogy with union-management relations. 
Company executives once thought that 
labor problems could be dealt with in 
the coldly logical formulae of F. W. 
Taylor, balancing ergs of energy ex- 
pended by the workman against pen- 
nies in the pay envelope. Fifty years 
and thousands of strikes later, most ex- 
ecutives have learned to minimize the 
fantasy structures of economic theory, 
and make decisions which take account 
of workers' emotions and aspirations, of 
moral and ethical factors. It is time the 
decision-makers in high government 
posts learned the same lessons. 


da first twelve chapters of this book 
are the best; they are lucid, even enter- 
taining, explanations of the elements of 
game theory, of which Rapoport is a 
master. Decision-making is examined 
under conditions of certainty and under 
risk; the vital distinction between ob- 
jective and subjective probability is 
clarified; and some good advice for 
poker players is sandwiched in between 
more serious matters. His comments on 
betting policy (p. 29) could be useful 
in introducing the concept of confidence 
level to students of statistics. 

The now familiar "prisoners di- 
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lemma" game provides the framework 
for most of this discussion. It is pre- 
sented in the form of two nations 
choosing between a policy of arms re- 
duction and a policy of increased de- 
fense spending. One can demonstrate 
quickly that both will benefit economi- 
call from arms reduction, will lose 
from an arms escalation. But each de- 
cision-maker reasons that the opposition 
might attack, therefore the ‘prudent’ 
policy is to build more arms. 

Some games are zero-sum in format, 
but others are not. Unfortunately, hu- 
man thinking tends toward simplifica- 
tion, and the strategists exaggerate this 
tendency by transforming these policy 
choices into ‘zero-sum’ situations, as- 
suming that each side gains what the 
other loses. Instead of thinking about 
mutual benefits to be derived from co- 
operation, one focuses on distrust, sus- 
picion, and reciprocal wins or losses. 
Like Senator Goldwater and General 
MacArthur, the strategist is prone to 
think that ‘the only purpose of war is 
victory’; Rapoport would reply that a 
mutually advantageous compromise is 
usually far superior to total victory. Psy- 
chologists will recognize that many other 
factors contribute to oversimplification 
of complex problems; nevertheless, the 
treatment here is stimulating and valu- 
able. 


Nunc place great stress on as- 
sessing probabilities realistically, avoid- 
ing wishful thinking. Rapoport pokes 
deserved ridicule at their failure to sep- 
arate objective probabilities from sub- 
jective probabilities; he might well have 
buttressed this point with some clinical 
and research data on the repression of 
some data, the exaggeration of others. 

Unfortunately, Rapoport reveals his 
own blind spots too. His faith in the 
wisdom of conscience needs to be tested 
against the records of history. Genocide 
is not new, and the Herman Kahns of 
our day had their predecessors thousands 
of years ago. The Greeks razed Troy; 
Rome destroyed the Etruscans so effi- 
ciently that even today we must guess 
at their language; Carthage was annihi- 
lated and sown with salt; the Albigen- 
sians were exterminated with cold effi- 
ciency in the 13th century. What did 


the voice of conscience say at the mo- 
ment of such decisions? Alas, to the 
victor it said: ‘My cause is just, the 
enemy is vile and loathsome, annihila- 
tion is the only moral solution.’ We do 
not know what the voice of conscience 
said to the victim, but we can safely 
infer that the verdict would have been 
otherwise. And this is the crucial weak 
ness of Rapoport’s argument. Consci- 
ence is no more an infallible guide than 
is the IBM 7094. 

Indeed, in some ways Rapoport seems 
more naive than Kahn, For example, 
he praises (p. 273) a Soviet “Court of 
Public Opinion" which tried three 
young men for engaging in commercial 
dealings, and sentenced them to exile 
and farm labor, although they had 
broken no law. This is the working of 
the moral law! I wonder what Rapoport 
would say to an American Court of 
Public Opinion which had him up on 
trial for violating public opinion by 
thinking dangerous thoughts and pub- 
lishing them? While I have no enthu- 
siasm for Hobbes (“Your people, sir, is 
a great beast"), I see grave dangers to 
intellectual freedom in a widespread 
resort to Courts of Public Opinion, here 
or in the Soviet Union. I cannot be- 
lieve that Rapoport considered this mat- 
ter carefully. 

I must, of course, agree enthusiasti- 
cally with his assertion that “any research 
which can seriously claim to be directed 
toward the prevention of war or espe- 
cially toward the establishment of peace 
must be essentially concerned with psy- 
chological matters, with man, his mo- 
tivations, and his social behavior" 
(p. 166). Particularly, he observes, re- 
spectable research should shift from that 
which seeks to give us power over our 
adversaries, and instead focus on that 
which results in altered perceptions of 
social reality. Unfortunately, most of us 
resist such attempts to change our per- 
cepts. Constancy is a powerful force 
limiting decision-making. 

In a manner not uncommon among 
partisans, Rapoport assumes that he 
should not be the one to change. He 
sees nothing of value in strategic think- 
ing. He wisely points to the need for 
bridging the communications gap be- 
tween management and labor, between 
the colored races and the dominant 
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white race, and between East and West; 
but “I often wonder whether it is worth- 
while to try to bridge the chasm be- 
tween strategic and conscience-inspired 
thinking” (p. 195). 

The answer must be that it is worth- 
while. A crucial weakness in Rapoport's 
analysis is that he has not explored the 
nature of conscience, and its shortcom- 
ings, with the sharp logic he has used 
on the strategist. Strategic thinking can 
be a useful tool in man's efforts to deal 
realistically with the environment as one 
seeks a goal. Conscience can and should 
provide guidance in selecting the goal 
we wish to reach. But each is fallible, 
each is subject to distortion, each leads 
to unanticipated rigidities. Psychologists 
must contribute far more than they have 
to our understanding of the process of 
thinking and to techniques by which 
one can remain open to new ideas and 
insights of a creative character. If one 
hundred million human beings die in 
a nuclear exchange, it will matter little 
whether the button was pushed after 
cold strategic calculation or in the 
righteous conviction that duty and moral 
values demanded such an act. We must 
urgently seek how to harmonize con- 
science and strategy in the cause of 
human welfare. 


Integration 
with High Fidelity 


Robin M. Williams, Jr. 


Strangers Next Door: Ethnic Rela- 
tions in American Communities. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1964. Pp. xiv + 434. $12.00. 


Reviewed by BERNARD KUTNER 


The author, Robin M. Williams, Jr., 
is a sociologist who received his MS 
degree from North Carolina State Col- 
lege and his PhD from Harvard Uni- 
versity. He was Director of the Cor- 
nell Studies in Intergroup Relations 
and is currently Professor of Sociology, 
Cornell University. His list of several 


books include 'The Reduction of Inter- 
group Tensions (1947) and American 
Society (1951). The reviewer, Bernard 
Kutner, received his Harvard PhD with 
Gordon Allport in 1951. He continues 
a lively interest in ethnic prejudice as 
well as an involvement in social psy- 
chological research on problems of 
aging, interpersonal relations in medi- 
cine and of rehabilitation. He is cur- 
rently Associate Professor of Preventive 
and Environmental Medicine and of 
Rehabilitation Medicine and has re- 
cently been named Director of the Cen- 
ter for Social Research in Rehabilita- 
tion Medicine, Albert Einstein College 
of Medicine, Yeshiva University. 


HREE years after the close of the 

Second World War a wave of in- 
vestigative efforts in intergroup re- 
lations were under way in widely sepa- 
rated areas of the country. Among the 
most prominent and productive groups 
were those centered at Berkeley, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Boston, New York 
and Ithaca. This book, drawing to- 
gether the results of a bushel of studies, 
emanates from the eight-year program 
known as the Cornell Studies in Inter- 
group Relations, which were under 
the leadership of the author. Although 
three monographs, twenty articles and 
thirteen theses have been based upon 
the researchs reported here, this work 
is in fact the culmination, integration 
and definitive interpretation of the 
mass of data accumulated by the pro- 
gram. 

The intent of the research program 
was to study ethnic, racial and religious 
groups and their interrelationships. The 
methods employed included: (1) “re- 
connaissance surveys . . . of local pat- 
terns of segregation, discrimination, 
conflict, and  interaction-action pro- 
grams." (2) intensive studies of four 
cities (Elmira, New York; Bakersfield, 
California; Steubenville, Ohio; and 
Savannah, Georgia), and (3) a na- 
tional mail survey utilizing an "Inter- 
group Relations Inventory" covering 
248 cities. 

The reviewers reaction to this well 
written and extensively documented 
book is that it contains a harvest of 
systematically collected and carefully 
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analyzed data on intergroup relations 
problems in the United States—at 
least for the period in which the inves- 
tigations were carried out. Williams's 
insights and interpretive contributions 
are equal to the material he presents. 
Here are some examples. * . . . social 
solidarity among individuals or groups 
is enhanced by recognition of the 
sharing of a positive and noncompeti- 
tive regard for a common object of 
concern" (p. 390). This view is an 
elaboration of the concept, now widely 
accepted, that ethnic prejudice and 
discriminatory practices tend to be- 
come reduced or eliminated when equal 
status, face-to-face relationships are 
established between ethnically different 
group members, “The cognitive and 
evaluative orientations held by most 
nonpsychotic persons toward members 
of racial, ethnic, or religious out- 
groups are responsive . . . to reality. 
Decisive alterations in these orienta- 
tions can be brought about by changes 
in social reality—ranging from new in- 
terpersonal relations with ethnic in- 
dividuals to recognition of the legiti- 
macy of a decision by the Supreme 
Court or the authoritative judgment of 
a religious leader" (p. 351). “They 
[the belligerent bigots] certainly support 
traditional prejudices and practices of 
group exclusion and differential privi- 
lege. They certainly tend to resist any 
change. But their effective force, per- 
son to person, must be considerably 
less than either the more active prej- 
udice-carriers or the powerful men . . . 
who make calculated decisions reflect- 
ing the ‘cold prejudice’ of exclusive- 
ness and protection (and advance- 
ment) of the group privilege in which 
they share in more than ample meas- 
ure" (p. 113). 


pa STUDIES of the Negro minority 
reported here are of historical and 
current interest. They indicate that the 
drive for acceptance and assimilation 
would be based upon strong group 
solidarity and the removal of legal 
barriers to achieving democratic ideals. 
The tumultuous events of the years 
since the conclusion of these studies 
have shown a significant increase in 
both solidarity and the we of judicial 
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process. But the data do not indicate 
the volatile militancy which has marked 
the current struggle of Negroes for full 
freedom. Indeed there has arisen a re- 
surgence of militancy and a new form 
of Negro nationalism which could not 
have been anticipated by these studies. 
The fact remains however that the 
basic impetus to removing discrimina- 
tory practices has been and continues 
to be the fight to achieve the equal 
protection of the laws. 

From the viewpoint of research 
strategy the investigators employed a 
series of techniques which taken to- 
gether make a unique contribution to 
methodology. Their major study of 
the city of Elmira, New York, one of 
those intensively studied, ranks among 
the most important community studies 
carried out by professional sociologists. 
The reconnaissance survey technique 
which has to one extent or another 
been duplicated by others in “com- 
munity selfsurveys" has never been 
equaled with the intensity or audacity 
of this research group. Although some 
years have passed since the initial work 
was done, the reader will be impressed 
by the consummate skill with which 
the targets of investigation were as- 
sayed in an area as replete with dif- 
ficulties as is the study of intergroup 
relations. The expertness exhibited by 
the research team was a necessary in- 
gredient and should serve as a proto- 
type of survey research. 

The author is equally at home in 
analyzing psychological data dealing 
with personality and social attitudes as 
he is with sociological data covering 
patterns of community ethnic rela- 
tionships. The usefulness of this book 
will become apparent to all readers 
who wish to compare national samples 
of ethnic attitudes against detailed 
studies of individual communities. From 
the viewpoint of over-all design, meth- 
odology and richness of analysis, this 
book should take its place as one of 
the major sources of information and 
guidance in an area which calls for en- 
lightened objectivity. This is social sci- 
ence at its best, 
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Necessarily Monumental 
and Controversial 


Bernard Berelson and Gary A. Steiner 


Human Behavior: An Inventory of Scientific Findings. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & World, 1964. Pp. xvii + 712. $8.95. 


Reviewed by Panar WORCHEL 


The first author, Bernard  Berelson, 
now Vice-President of the Popula- 
tion Council, received his PhD in soci- 
ology from the University of Chicago 
in 1941, He has taught at Columbia 
and at the University of Ghicago and 
has been director of the Ford Foun- 
dation’s Behavioral Science Programs. 
Among his latest books is The Behav- 
ioral Sciences Today (CP, May 1964, 
9, 214). The second author, Gary A. 
Steiner, is Professor of Psychology in 
the Graduate School of Business at the 
University of Chicago. He received his 
PhD from there in 1957. The reviewer 
is Philip Worchel, Professor and Di- 
rector of the Human Relations Train- 
ing Laboratory at the University of 
Texas. He received his PhD from 
Cornell University in 1947 under Karl 
Dallenbach. His recent research inter- 
ests are in interpersonal, intergroup 
and international conflict. He is co- 
editor with Donn Byrne of Personality 
Change (1964). 


TL the growth of a science can be 
measured by the number of its 
verified generalizations, then the science 
of behavior has really come of age. 
Berelson and Steiner list 1045 generali- 
zations which they consider "important 
statements of proper generality for 
which there is some good amount of 
scientific evidence" (p. 5). On the other 
hand, the maturity of a science might 
be assessed by the degree of integration 
that has been achieved in bringing to- 
gether a multitude of apparently dis- 


crete findings or generalizations into 
fewer higher-order principles. The pos- 
sibility of such a synthesis is indicated 
in the concluding chapter where an cx- 
ample showing the general significance 
of "standards" or “frames of reference” 
in the studies on level of adaptation 
and social judgment is described. The 
authors are to be commended for even 
attempting such a monumental and con- 
troversial task as an inventory of the 
current state of knowledge about 
human behavior. The task is clearly 
monumental when one realizes the 
tremendous scope of material that had 
to be digested from the fields of psy- 
chology, sociology, and anthropology 
as well as some from social geography, 
psychiatry, economics, political science, 
and law (past efforts to present the 
findings of behavioral science have in- 
volved collections of readings or edited 
papers from representatives of the 
various behavioral disciplines often re- 
sulting in an unintegrated and fragmen- 
tary picture). The task is obviously 
controversial too, when the criteria for 
the selection, organization, condensa- 
tion, and translation of multi-discipli- 
nary findings are, as the authors them- 
selves admit, arbitrary and somewhat 
ambiguous, Complaints are bound to 
arise from the members of the various 
disciplines about the inadequacy and 
distortion of material from their respec- 
tive fields. Why, for example, should 
only 11 pages be devoted to sensation 
while 5 pages be spent on hypnotism 
and 4 pages on ESP? What justification 
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was there for placing personality typol- 
ogy and psychotherapy under motiva- 
tion? Why are many generalizations 
given without any supporting evidence? 
Why are detailed data offered to sup- 
port one side of a controversial issue, 
eg. the effects of psychotherapy d la 
Eysenck, while the views of the other 
side are relatively neglected (e.g. Rosen- 
zweig)? Why, in some cases, are modi- 
fications of original conceptualizations 
and findings omitted, as for example, 
Miller's revision of frustration-aggres- 
sion theory. Despite these obvious limi- 
tations, the book does represent a land- 
mark—bringing together, clearly and 
concisely, the major findings of scientific 
investigations on human behavior. 


Ti CRITICIZE a list of generaliza- 
tions, presented one after the other, 
with little elaboration or explanation, 
is not an easy task. To the credit of 
the authors, they themselves have an- 
ticipated many of the possible objec- 
tions: the reliance on secondary sources, 
the frequent reference to “expert” 
opinion, the oversimplification of con- 
clusions, the incompleteness of the 
presentation, and the restriction of the 
generalizations to the average Ameri- 
can subject. The presentation of the 
material, however, does raise some 
basic questions concerning the nature 
of behavioral science and the implica- 
tions of a generalization. As interpreted 
by many, behavioral science is the 
study of behavior as pursued pri- 
marily by psychology, sociology, and 
anthropology. Each discipline looks at 
different segments of human behavior 
from somewhat different frames of ref- 
erence. The present volume is organ- 
ized along “vertical lines"— beginning 
with the individual and proceeding 
to the family, the small group, the 
organization, the institution, and so on 
to society and culture. The book is es- 
sentially a summation of findings from 
the various behavioral sciences. An- 
other view of the field, however, sees 
it as an integrative science; its focus 
is on a particular bit of behavior and 
the behavioral disciplines contribute 
their findings to account for it. For 
example, the Yale group (Dollard, et 


al., 1939) studied aggression—both in- 
dividual and group—and sought for 
the determinants in the individual, 
the family, and the culture. Admit- 
tedly, integration was not the purpose 
of the present book and probably 
would not represent the present state 
of the field. Multidisciplinary research 
is still a comparative rarity. 

Since we are confronted with a list 
of generalizations having little qualifi- 
cation, we might be led to assume that 
they are of equal reliability. That this 
is not always the case may be obvious 
to the professional but not to the non- 
specialist for whom the book is in- 
tended. Also the generalizations do 
not indicate the populations to which 
they refer. Data, frequently in the 
form of detailed tables extracted from 
an original study, usually follow a 
generalization but these are of limited 
value (and tedious to wade through) 
in defining the particular population. 
Generalizations are restricted not only 
by the sample selected for an investi- 
gation but also by the methodology 
employed. Furthermore, generalizations 
differ in type: descriptive and rela- 
tional. The latter may deal with co- 
variation or with functional depen- 
dency (causal connections). Many of 
the generalizations in the book do not 
suggest which relationship is involved. 
For example, “television viewing by 
children is heaviest among the duller 
and the emotionally insecure" (p. 535) 
might easily suggest a causal relation- 
ship though the data are definitely 
correlational. 

In general, the authors have ac- 
complished their stated purpose of 
presenting "what we really know, what 
we think we know, and what we 
claim to know" about human behav- 
ior. Though the book is not designed 
as a text or a reference, it does ac- 
quaint the layman with the nature of 
behavioral science and offers the special- 
ist an overview of the many contri- 
butions of other fields. Particularly 
challenging is the "Image of Man” 
presented in the concluding chapter, 
a brief historical development of man's 
thinking about man, now confronted 
with the behavioral science image. 
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Rumors on Tumors 


D. M. Kissen and L. L. LeShan 
(Eds.) 


Psychosomatic Aspects of Neoplastic 
Disease. —Philadelphia-Montreal: 
J. B. Lippincott, 1964. Pp. 231. 
$6.00. 


Reviewed by Jacos O. Sines 


David Kissen, the first editor, has an 
MD from the University of Glasgow 
and is the Director of the Psychoso- 
matic Research Unit in the Southern 
General Hospital, also in Glasgow. As 
Chairman of the International Psycho- 
somatic Cancer Study Group, he is mak- 
ing the arrangements for the Fourth 
International Conference to be held 
in Turin in July, 1965. Lawrence Le- 
Shan earned a PhD from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1954 and later 
founded the International Psychoso- 
matic Cancer Study Group. In addition 
to a number of published papers deal- 
ing with cancer, LeShan is collaborat- 
ing on a book entitled Counseling the 
Dying, due in late 1965. At present 
he is working on a research grant in 
parapsychology and as Research Con- 
sultant to the Program in Psychiatry 
and Religion at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York. Jacob Sines, 
the reviewer, is known to regular CP 
readers and, relative to the volume re- 
viewed here, states that his interest in 
psychosomatic relationships began while 
he was a graduate student at Michigan 
State University. It has continued 
throughout an 8-year program of re- 
search on the interaction of different 
types of stressors with behavioral char- 
acteristics of animals with a genetically 
controlled tendency to show a partic- 
ular stress response (gastric ulceration 
in rats, swine, and man). He is now 
teaching and researching at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri School of Medicine. 


ac. PURPOSE of this volume is 
“to draw attention to the much 
neglected psychological approach” to 


the understanding of cancer; to permit 
the “integration of some of the findings 
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of the varied approaches” and to pro- 
vide *a general picture of much of the 
current research that proceeds in this 
field." As is the inevitable case regularly 
noted by reviewers of other «compila- 
tions, the quality of the contributed 
papers is highly variable. In fact, the 
unevenness of the quality of the con- 
tents of this collection is of truly mag- 
nificent proportions. 

Many of the contributions included 
in this book share a number of the 
defects that characterize a great deal 
of the psychological and psychiatric 
literature dealing with cancer. Some of 
the more frequently observed in this 
set of papers are: first, psychological 
characteristics (such as depression) 
found among persons already ill with 
cancer are given causative significance 
when they are much more parsimoni- 
ously viewed as either concommitants 
or reactions to a complex set of sys- 
temic changes; second, there is an un- 
acceptably unsophisticated tendency to 
translate directly from the psychological 
to the physiological level, exemplified 
by the implication or statement that 
disease processes are purposively moti- 
vated behaviors of the organism; third, 
patients with neoplastic diseases of dif- 
ferent types and at different sites are 
often studied as an undifferentiated 
group of “cancer patients,” thereby 
making the implicit assumption that the 
elusive influences of psychological fac- 
tors are comparable for all neoplastic 
processes, 

It would seem, therefore, that many 
who investigate a psychosomatic hypoth- 
esis of cancer development enter the 
field having either rejected or ignored 
a great deal of accumulated experience 
with non-productive theory and method 
in studying psychosomatic relationships. 
The survey of the field that is offered 
in this book does not convincingly im- 
plicate psychological factors in either 
the development or the course of neo- 
plastic disease. 


A GENERAL personality syndrome, 
discussed in some detail in several of 
the papers, is implied to have specific 
causative significance for the develop- 
ment of cancer, It involves a narrow 
interest pattern and a limited number 
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of interpersonal relationships main- 
tained by an inhibited and repressed 
person who adjusts marginally until he 
suffers the psychological or physical loss 
of one of the few persons on whom 
he depends heavily. Even in its more 
detailed exposition that formulation 
bears a striking resemblance to the de- 
scription of personality makeup found 
among successful suicides, illegitimately 
pregnant adolescent girls, and several 
types of psychosomatic diseases. The 
possibility that other factors such as 
viral agents, a genetically controlled 
biochemical substrate, or otherwise de- 
termined host resistance may interact 
with different types of personality struc- 
tures is noted in the introduction and 
in only one or two of the contributed 
papers, 

There are a few, too few, papers 
that reflect a stimulating departure from 
the conventional approach of attempt- 
ing directly to link personality and 
cancer through some highly speculative 
theoretical system in which neoplasm 
is seen as an extension of the patients’ 
psychodynamics. The work involving 
attempts to modify host resistance to 
implanted tumors and attempts to 
specify the exceedingly complex rela- 
tionships that appear to exist between 
personality, smoking, and lung cancer 
seem to indicate that if psychological 
factors are involved in the etiology and 
course of cancer they interact with a 
very large number of other factors, 
each of which seems to be far more 
important than any psychological factor. 

A number of the papers contributed 
by non-English speaking investigators 
have been either poorly translated or 
poorly edited, As a result the reader is 
forced to complete the translation of 
some rather jarring sentences, the phras- 
ing of which may be literally correct but 
nevertheless quite awkward or possessed 
of unintended meaning. That this gen- 
erates some rather amusing situations 
is attested by the occurrence in one 
section of the following statement: “The 
small number of our examinations does 
not allow us to draw far-fetched con- 
clusions” (p. 19). This error of trans- 
lation is to be found in a report where 
the psychological test data presented 
do not, in the reviewer's opinion, sup- 
port even far-reaching conclusions. 


This little book begins and ends with 
unusually gentle comments on the state 
of the art. In terms of the intent of 
the conference and the publication of 
these proceedings one may say that it 
seems a bit premature to call much 
attention to the psychological approach 
to the study of cancer. Further, there 
is little integration achieved in thi: 
collection and if these papers are rep- 
resentative of the current psychosomatic 
research on cancer (and they seem to 
be) we will have to wait some time 
yet for hard data to integrate. In view 
of all of this the price of $6.00 is much 
too high for this 230 page paperback. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
proceedings of the fourth conference 
will make a more substantial coni: 
tion to our knowledge in this impor- 
tant area. 


Jü- 


Yesterday’s 
Clarification? 


Joel R. Davitz, Lois J. Davitz, and 
Irving Lorge 


Terminology and Concepts in Men- 
tal Retardation. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
1964. Pp. viii + 128. $2.75. 


Reviewed by WiLLiam I. GARDNER 


Irving Lorge, until his death ın 1961, 
was Professor of Education and Direc- 
tor, Institute of Psychological Research, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Following his death, his colleagues, Joel 
and Lois Davitz, completed the study 
reported in the present book. William 
I. Gardner, the reviewer, graduated from 
the mental deficiency program of George 
Peabody College and was then associated 
with the Project on Technical Planning 
in Mental Retardation, American Asso- 
ciation on Mental Deficiency. In 1962 he 
served on the staff of the President’s 
Panel on Mental Retardation. He is 
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currently Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of Mississippi 
and remains active in clinical services, in 
teaching and in research on mental 
retardation. 


NTAL DEFICIENCY, mental retarda- 

tion, feebleminded, mental subnor- 
mality, oligophrenia, amentia, mentally 
handicapped, relative — feebleminded, 
moron, pseudofeebleminded, educable, 
idiot, trainable, custodial, profoundly 
retarded! 

These and literally dozens of other 
poorly defined terms and associated con- 
cepts have produced what one writer 
called “idiotic communication difficul- 
ties.” Another writer reported that the 
confusion that exists in terminology and 
concepts has greatly "retarded the prog- 
ress of research and treatment." Conse- 
quently anyone interested in mental re- 
tardation is always pleased to learn of 
efforts directed toward clarification of 
the terminological and conceptual prob- 
lems that plague the field. 

The present book, as a review of the 
terminology and concepts in mental re- 
tardation, is one such endeavor. The 
authors identify and discuss various 
problems and issues in terminology and 
present recommendations for the defini- 
tion and usage of terms. The review of 
terms and concepts is accomplished by 
presenting the results of a content anal- 
ysis of 188 articles, monographs, and 
books in addition to selected state and 
city laws and regulations. The data so 
analyzed are discussed under the topic 
areas of general terms, etiology, educa- 
tion, law, degree of retardation, diag- 
nostic considerations, and pseudofeeble- 
mindedness A brief consideration of 
major concepts and a recommended 
scheme for defining and classifying va- 
rious relevant characteristics of the men- 
tally retarded conclude the text. An 
appendix presents a review of research 
concerned with the social adjustment of 
the retarded adult. With a publication 
date of August, 1964, the book has no 
reference to work done in the last five or 
six years. There are four 1958 references 
and ten 1957 listings. Of the remaining 
174 references, over 50 per cent were 
published prior to 1951 and some 13 per 
cent prior to 1941. 


The reader who is seeking an enumer- 
ation of the numerous terms and con- 
cepts used in mental retardation should 
find the volume useful. The reader who 
is seeking information on an up-to-date 
reflection of terms and concepts should 
look elsewhere. The discussion of issues 
and problems is neither comprehensive 
nor critical. As a consequence of the 
publication dates of the references used 
Íor this study, some of the terms and 
many of the concepts are not a reflection 
of present day usage and knowledge. 
The reader is not informed of the time 
lapse between the dates of the references 
which form the basis of the study re- 
ported in the book and the publication 
date of the book. Furthermore, the 
materials included do not represent a 
detailed coverage of the knowledge and 
opinions concerning various aspects of 
mental retardation, even for the period 
covered by the references. This is due to 
the fact that the references forming the 
basis of the content analysis do not in- 
clude sufficient data to permit compre- 
hensive summaries of the knowledge 
available in each of the areas discussed. 

An example of the difficulty created 
by the authors in restricting the review 
to 188 mostly outdated references is the 
following statement, “Despite criticism 
of the word idiot, this term is used 
most frequently to designate the lowest 
level of intellectual functioning" (p. 29). 
This statement is not a reflection of 
general usage in 1958, the date of the 
latest reference, and surely is not a re- 
flection of 1964, the publication date. 
The reviewer examined over 50 refer- 
ences representing over 2000 pages of 
materials published since 1960 and did 
not find the word ‘idiot’ used a single 
time. No attempt is made in any section 
of the book to distinguish between those 
terms and associated concepts that are 
outdated and those that are a reflection 
of present thinking. 

The book would have been improved 
greatly had the authors compared the 
terms and concepts of the 1920's, 1930's, 
1940’s and 1950’s. In its present form 
only the well informed person can sep- 
arate those terms and concepts repre- 
senting present usage and knowledge 
from those that have been discarded as 
a product of an earlier era. 

Seven of the chapters include a con- 
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tent analysis discussion which is later 
summarized in a table. The book size 
could have been reduced by 20 per cent 
by combining the summary table and 
the original discussion. Editorial lapses, 
while minor, are frequent in the sum- 
mary materials. In too many instances 
the tables not only are incomplete as 
summaries of earlier discussion, but in 
some cases include new materials, In 
addition, the summary statements are in 
some instances so abbreviated that the 
reader finds it necessary to return to the 
previous discussion to understand what 
is implied. The usefulness of the table 
is further reduced. 

In the proposed classification scheme 
provided, the authors have presented 
some interesting ideas. However, in the 
reviewer's opinion it is not as adequate 
as the classification system presented by 
the American Association on Mental De- 
ficiency in a 1959 publication, and it 
probably will not enjoy widespread use. 
Bothersome editorial lapses are present 
in this chapter, as in most of the others. 
For example, various categories reflect- 
ing types of conditions or levels of be- 
havioral (intellectual, social, self-help, 
sensory, motor, etc.) functioning are 
provided a code number. Some of these 
are assigned values from one through 
nine, while others are given ‘geometric 
code values’ from one to 512. The reader 
is instructed to “add sum of code num- 
bers” but is not apprised of the nature 
or logic of the code numbers or of 
what is to be done with the sums 
obtained. 

As indicated earlier there is a crucial 
need for systematic work in the area of 
terminology and concepts in mental re- 
tardation. The reviewer cannot recom- 
mend the present book as meeting this 
need. 


w 


It is much simpler to have a multitude 
of vague ideas on any question whatsoever 
than to penetrate the truth in reference 
to the simplest of questions. 

—Rene DESCARTES 
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Some BookisH ARITHMETIC 


p spring when CP prepared its 
annual report for APA's Publica- 
tions Board, it found out for sure some- 
thing of which it had been only partially 
aware: in 1964 it received, listed and 
reviewed more books than ever before. 

"There had been a nagging impression 
in the editorial office that the produc- 
tion of the journal was gradually re- 
quiring a bit more time and a bit more 
effort, but the impression was dimmed, 
perhaps by adaptation. There was a 
reality, however, all the time. The calf 
has grown. 

In 1964 CP received 923 books, or 
134 more than in 1963 and 159 more 
than in 1962, There is no doubt that 
more books in and near the field of 
psychology are being produced and are 
finding their way into CP channels. 
But the raw figures above deserve some 
scrutiny before much is made of them. 
Data to refine them are not immediately 
available, but part of the increase is 
almost certainly accounted for by a 
growing number of books that are re- 
printed, mostly in soft covers. It is a 
good bet also that old and middle-aged 
books are now being revised after rela- 
tively shorter intervals. The increase 
in books received by CP may not be 
due so much, then, to the fact that 
more psychologists are writing books 
as to the fact that there are more 
psychologists and psychology students to 
buy the books that are written—or were 
written five or eight or fifteen years ago 
and now made newly available to a 
larger market. 

Books do come in an increasing stream 
and, in spite of the possibility that 
criteria may waver, the books, reprinted 
or not, are relevant for psychology. Of 
the 923 that came in in 1964, only 
12% were classed as not eligible for list- 
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ing; a few of these were items that were 
judged, on a second look, to be not 
quite books; mostly, however, the non- 
listed books were those appearing to 
be not quite within the realm of inter- 
est of psychologists. This 1265 figure 
of "received but not listed" in 1964 com- 
pares with a figure of 17% in 1963 
and 1895 in 1962. 


HL MANY of the 923 books re- 
ceived and of the 814 books listed have 
been or will be reviewed? There is 
not yet an answer to this question, 
because the “will be" is there with its 
element of uncertainty. On the first of 
March, 1965, the date on which the 
1964 arithmetic was done, a total of 
321 books, all published in 1964 or 
earlier were “in process"; they were 
in the hands of consultants, or were 
seeking a reviewer, or had been as- 
signed to a reviewer, or were being 
edited, or were in the printer's shop. 
Of these 321 books, seven had been 
published in 1962; 71 in 1963. (The 
input of books is relatively continuous 
and the printing of reviews, coming, 
on the average, about a year after the 
book is published, is also a relatively 
steady and continuous process. But the 
interval between time of receipt and 
the printing of the review varies greatly 
from book to book, and from reviewer 
to reviewer. So when the CP process 
is stopped on one day of the calender 
and subjected to static arithmetic, some 
insult to nature is done.) 

In spite of the inability to say exactly 
what proportion of 1964's 923 books 
will result in reviews, increased input 
wil probably lead to increased out- 
put. We know that CP carried eleven 
more reviews (263) in 1964 than in 
1963 (252) and that a total of 392 
books was reviewed in 1964 as com- 


pared with 319 in 1963. The fact 
that 73 more books were reviewed in 
only eleven more reviews is accounted 
for by the appearance of more reviews 
that deal with more than one book. 
Joyce Hoffman's review of paperbacks 
in November, for example, dealt with 
41 books (CP, Nov. 1964, 9, 452) and 
Perry London's review of books on hyp- 
nosis covered ten (CP, Nov. 1964, 9, 
442.) 

On the basis of past performance, 
then, we can be fairly sure that an in- 
creased number of books received will 
mean an increase in the number of books 
reviewed. Unless, of course, CP adopts 
a policy of more stringent selectivity. 
At the moment, however, no one con- 
nected with CP or with the APA publi- 
cation enterprise seems to be contemplat- 
ing any such change. So, as there were 
more reviews in '64 than in '63, there 
will be more in '65 than in '64. The 
Publications Board has given CP 16 
additional pages for 1965. They will be 
filled. And there will have to be some 
other spatial adjustments so that room 
can be made for additional pages of 
reviews. Eventually, of course, some- 
body will have to decide what is the 
optimal, or the maximum, size of an 
issue and of a volume of a journal of 
reviews, For the next year or two, how- 
ever, there will very probably need to 
be no painful decisions on policy nor 
drastic changes in practice. CP, with all 
the wisdom and fallibility built into its 
consultative and editorial: procedures, 
will continue its efforts to print a re- 
view of every new psychological book 
that is of interest to psychologists. And 
there will continue to be a lack of 
certitude about what is new, what is a 
book, what is psychological, who are 
psychologists, or how many psycholo- 
gists will be how deeply interested in 
any single book. 


MarrERS Nor WnuoLLv 
CONTEMPORARY 


CP happily passes along two re- 
recently encountered'items con- 


cerning two books and their renowned 
authors, both at Harvard. 

First, there is the matter of E. G. 
Boring and his great uncle, Samuel 
Garrigues. Any one recently inspecting 
the case used to exhibit new books 
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in the Göttingen University library 
could have found there an autographed 
copy of Boring’s recent collection of 
papers, History, Psychology and Science 
(CP, Aug. 1964, 9, 305), displayed 
alongside great uncle Samuel’s disserta- 
tion, done at Góttingen in 1868, on the 
chemistry of certain drugs. 

The librarian at Géttingen has re- 
vised his catalogue so that the name 
Edwin Garrigues Boring, not the usual 
Edwin G, Boring, appears on the card 
for this book. 

Then there is Gordon Allport and 
the book, Studies in Expressive Move- 
ment, written with P. E. Vernon and 
published by Macmillan in 1933. The 
book is still in demand though long 
out of print. The news is that in the 
process of moving out of Harvard's 
Emerson Hall into the new high-rise 
William James building, a whole boxful 
of perfectly preserved Expressive Move- 
ments came to light. Professor Allport 
was persuaded to make this supply 
available, first come first served, to those 
who have been searching for copies. 
A check for $4.00 sent to the Harvard 
Cooperative Society, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, will produce results as long 
as the supply lasts. 


For the Record 


Siegfried J. Gerathewohl 


Principles of Bioastronautics. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1963. Pp. xvii + 557. $12.00. 


Reviewed by Paur WEBB 


The author, Siegfried Gerathewohl with 
a PhD from the Saxony Institute of 
Technology, Dresden, is manager of the 
Life Science Program, Manned Space 
Science Division, NASA. He was- for- 
merly at the USAF School of Aviation 
Medicine and then NASA’s Ames Re- 
search Center. The reviewer, Paul 
Webb, took his MD at the University 
of Virginia, and did research studies 


in cold at the University of Washington 
where he took an MS in physiology. 
Later he served as Assistant Professor 
of Physiology at the University of Okla- 
homa, was Chief of the Environment 
Section at the Aero Medical Labora- 
tory, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Ohio, and at present he is Principal 
Associate of Webb Associates, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 


Te BOOK is a summary for the 
record. It is a historically valu- 
able collection; the illustrations are 
handsome, collected by an insider (Dr. 
Gerathewohl was active in the Air 
Force School of Aviation Medicine 
and later in NASA during the period 
summarized), and there is every indi- 
cation that the historical narrative is 
presented by someone who was in on 
the decisions, Early research, animal 
shots, and manned space flight up to 
the first U.S. manned orbital flights 
in 1962 are well documented. 

But there is an attempt at more—a 
definition of the hodgepodge we call 
bioastronautics. The title suggests a 
definitive text from which students 
may learn the logical structure of a 
scientific discipline. I submit that bio- 
astronautics, which is extraordinarily 
difficult to define, as the author dis- 
covered in his first chapter, is not a 
distinguishable branch of science. A 
good deal of space in the book is de- 
voted to fleshing out the chronologi- 
cal narrative with a variety of some- 
what related subjects such as gocket 
propulsion, reentry dynamics, laws of 
motion, components of the space en- 
vironment, and space flight operations. 
Completing the picture is a presenta- 
tion of the problems of manned space 


flight, grouped under medical, phys-- 


iological, and psychological headings, 
along with the biological questions 
which can be posed new that space 
flight is here. I suspect the publisher 
urged the author to make a text with 
broad readership appeal, but this is 
too much when the subject area is so 
ill defined that everyone has his own 
definition. 

I admit to being reactionary about 
new scientific disciplines. To me there 
are still physiology and psychology, but 
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no psycho-physiology. There are mathe- 
matics and biology, but no biomathe- 
matics. I am delighted when mathema- 
ticians apply their skills to physiological 
problems and publish their results in 
physiological journals (or in mathe- 
matics journals if they have created a 
new mathematical tool). Bioastronautics 
seems to be a large activity contributed 
to by men with many kinds of scientific 
training—I can think of at least five— 
but because I apply my physiology to 
manned space flight doesn't mean that I 
should supplant my scientific allegiance 
from the American Physiological Society 
to the as yet unformed Bioastronautics 
Institute. I still feel like a physiologist. 

Dr. Gerathewohl’s ‘book is mainly 
for the historical record, and in this 
he has performed a valuable service. 
My criticism is aimed .more at what 
the publishers seem to feel the techni- 
cal community needs—or will buy. 


sins BACK to the book, I was 
especially taken with the discussion of 
weightlessness in Chapter 8. The theo- 
retical structure is quite thorough and 
convincing, and much of the early re- 
search done on brief periods of weight- 
lessness in aircraft is well presented. 
Another strong section is the discussion 
in Chapter 9 of sensory and perceptual 
problems, including orientation , under 
real and simulated weightlessness, The 
author is on home, grounds in both of 
these topics. In other places the author 
is in stranger territory—for example, on 
page 163 occurs the statement that 
radiation accounts for 66% of the body 
heat loss. A critical reading of the manu- 
script by colleagues with different back- 
grounds would have helped. 

Finally—and I hope this doesn’t seem 
petty—I am upset by small evidences, 
of hasty scholarship and careless editing. 
The book yields a rich harvest for 
those who like to find typographical 
errors, incomplete citations to the 
literature, and even occasional unus- 
able equations. 

I can commend the book for its 
record of this country's early efforts 
leading to manned space flight, but not 
for the broader topic its title suggests, ' 
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LSD: The Latch of Dis-Inhibition 


Sidney Cohen. Foreword by Gardner Murphy _ 
The Beyond Within: The LSD Story. New York: Atheneum, 1964. Pp. xiv 


+ 268. $5.00. 


Richard Blum and Associates, Foreword by Nevitt Sanford 
Utopiates: The Use and Users of LSD 25. New York: Atherton, 1964. Pp. 


xvi + 303. $8.00. 


David Solomon (Ed.) Introduction by Timothy Leary 
LSD: The Consciousness-expanding Drug. New York: Putnam’s Sons, 


1964, Pp. xii + 273. $5.95. 


Timothy Leary, Richard Alpert and Ralph Metzner 
The Psychedelic Experience. New Hyde Park, N. Y.: University Books, 


1964. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Naruan S. KLINE 


Sidney Cohen, author of the first book, 
is Chief, Psychiatry Service, Wadsworth 
V. A. Hospital, Los Angeles. He has 
also been Associate Clinical Professor of 
Medicine, UCLA Center for Health 
Services and Consultant to the V. A. 
Project on Unexpected Deaths, and to 
the Alcoholic Research Clinic, UCLA. 
Richard Blum, editor of the second 
book, has a PhD in psychology from 
Stanford and is now Project-Co-Direc- 
tor of the Psychopharmacology Project 
at the Institute for the Study of Human 
Problems at Stanford. He is also Lec- 
turer at the Center for Training in 
Community Psychiatry at Berkeley. He 
is author of many articles and books, 
the most recent of which are A Com- 
monsense Guide to Doctors, Hospitals 
and Medical Gare (1964) and with Eva 
Blum, Health and Healing in Rural 
Greece (1965). David Solomon, who 
edited the third book considered here, 
attended Washington Square College, 
NYU, receiving an BA in English Lit- 
erature. He has been an editor for 
Esquire, Managing Editor of Metronome 
and at present is an editor for Playboy. 
Of the authors of the fourth book, Tim- 


othy Leary and Richard Alpert are 
former members of the Harvard Uni- 
versity faculty and co-founders of the 
International Federation for Internal 
Freedom. Ralph Metzner is a graduate 
of Oxford and Harvard who concen- 
trated on psychedelic drugs. The re- 
viewer, Nathan S. Kline, is Director of 
Research at Rockland State Hospital, 
Orangeburg, N.Y. and also Director of 
the Division of Psychiatry at Bergen 
Pines County Hospital, N. J. and on the 
faculty of Columbia University College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. He received 
an MA in psychology from Clark Uni- 
versity and his MD from New York 
University College of Medicine. He is 
a Diplomate of the American Board of 
Psychiatry and Neurology and a mem- 
ber of both APA’s. A highly productive 
man with broad interests, he is the au- 
thor of many articles and papers rang- 
ing substantively from one end of psy- 
chiatry to the other. 


T VARYING DEGREES each of us 
mortgages the present for the fu- 
ture; we tolerate present discomfort in 
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expectation of eventual relief or even 
reward. Those parts of the remembered 
past which make us queasy are usually 
justified as contributing to some useful 
purpose yet to be realized. In the proc- 
ess we create a cultural as well as a 
personal history involving the whence 
and hence of existence. 

On rare and glorious occasions some 
individual or group floods through time 
with an epic tide and in sheer admira- 
tion we are all swept along. More fre- 
quently the individual narrative thread 
is thin and frayed. In place of the 
grand patterned fabric we see only the 
thrums of existence, The whole business 
becomes a drag. Bugged by what we 
trail along and hung up on what is yet 
to come, we seek temporary or semi- 
permanent escapes. 

Today we lack any viable universally 
accepted dramatic plot. The success 
(not the failure) ‘of nineteenth century 
rationalism has left us at least momen- 
tarily without a denoument: Not that 
those dated objectives of adequate food, 
housing and racial equality for every- 
one have been attained but, as in the 
stock market, their achievement has been 
"discounted" since it is obvious that 
within another few hundred years they 
will be substantially achieved. The 
sense of great purpose and broad ad- 
venture which these goals engendered 
has vanished. Instead of singing down 
the high road we are looking at our 
sore feet. It requires solid stupidity, 
bland carelessness or extraordinary 
courage to disregard signposts which 
say "To Nowhere." The road is studded 
with squatters who block those who 
would pass. The gatherings at the 
campfires are not for counsels of imag- 
inative planning but to titillate with 
pointless ghost stories. 

Curiosity and action are thus di- 
rected inward. Drugs that help sever 
the tenuous ties with the outside world 
become highly prized since they both 
assist and justify the disregard for ex- 
ternal realities. In the Arabic tale, the 
alcoholic, the opium addict and the 
user of hashish arrived at the city after 
nightfall when the gates had been 
closed. The alcoholic shouted, *Let us 
bang on the gates until someone is 
aroused." The opium addict murmured, 
"Perhaps we should all lie down and 
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How Should We Behave? 


Perry London 


The Modes and Morals of Psychotherapy. New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1964. Pp. x + 278. $5.50. 


Reviewed by Jonn G. MARTRE 


The author, Perry London, received his 
PhD in clinical psychology from Colum- 
bia University in 1956 and has led a 
varied life in the clinical field since 
then. He did an internship in clinical 
psychology at Walter Reed Hospital, 
worked in hospitals and has taught at 
Pacific Lutheran, at the University of 
Illinois and at Stanford. Currently he 
is Director of the Clinical Psychology 
Training Program and of the Psychologi- 
cal Service Center at the University of 
Southern California, He has published 
widely—especially in the field of hyp- 
nosis. The reviewer, John G. Martire, 
received his PhD from the University of 
Michigan, also in clinical psychology. 
He has taught at the University of Iowa 
and is at present Associate Professor of 
Psychology and Clinical Psychologist in 
the Psychological Clinic at Southern Il- 
linois University, although this year he 
is on sabbatical leave and in the initial 
stages of preparing an introductory 
book on psychotherapy for the beginning 
therapist. His personal and professional 
involvement is with students, graduate 
and undergraduate, in a university set- 
ting. 


IVEN current uncertainty and dis- 
sention in the field, it takes a man 

of courage and conviction to plunge di- 
rectly into the issues of science and 
morals as they relate to psychotherapy. 
Dr. London has blasted open the doors 
to those private compartments wherein 
are contained the perceptions and cogni- 
tions that justify and sustain our scienti- 
fic and professional activities. It had to 
be done, and here we have these fester- 
ing issues and questions set before us, 
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plus several proposed resolutions, in this 
highly provocative and argumentative 
discourse. Whether by agreement or 
disagreement with premise, argument 
or conclusion, one must react positively 
to this brilliant intellectual and emo- 
tional assault on our complacency and 
composure. 

Within a “naturalistic framework 
with humanistic traits,” two contentions 
are stated and pursued in this book. 
Psychotherapy is seen as a “moralistic 
as well as a scientific undertaking” and 
it is stated that: “a systematic concept- 
ual scheme” is necessary so that “all 
kinds of  psychotherapies, including 
many yet to be discovered, can be com- 
prehended, interpreted and evaluated." 
In the latter case, the author has selected 
the dimension of therapeutic technique 
and the criterion of symptom reduction 
to argue his case. Focusing technique 
then, two "classes" of psychotherapy 
have been distinguished for purposes 
of description, exploration and critical 
comparison. Insight therapy refers to all 
the psychodynamic therapeutic varia- 
tions on psychoanalysis and includes 
the client-centered approach. Insight 
is defined as consciousness and appar- 
ently no distinction is made between 
consciousness for function and conscious- 
ness for defense. The word Action is 
used to designate those several systems 
of treatment where the focus of active 
techniques is upon the elimination of 
anxiety and the change of overt be- 
havior. In all cases, the therapeutic 
principles are derived from the empiri- 
cal and theoretical principles of condi- 
tioning and learning. 

This reviewer believes that the au- 
thor has constructed an idiosyncratic 


and inaccurate straw man called In- 
sight therapy and has then proceeded to 
destroy his own creation. The issue is 
vital, so let us try to be clear. The au- 
thor states that the Insight therapist 
"makes of insight an end unto itself, 
with the clearly indicated moral impli- 
cation and judgment that this is the way 
one ought to behave. The argument is 
presented that Insight psychotherapists 
may inculcate in their clients and pa- 
tients the values of a “psychological 
man,” a selfhood independent of others 
and an asocial and irresponsible self- 
centeredness, On the basis of science, 
ie., no functional, behavioral change, 
and on the basis of morals, i.e., a with- 
drawal from social responsibility, Dr. 
London criticizes and rejects this ap- 
proach, As he puts it: “The fatal flaw 
of the Insight therapies. . . was the no- 
tion that consciousness somehow in- 
evitably moved behavior.” 

To the extent to which some of us, 
as psychotherapists, are frightened aud 
withdrawn, and react by making of in- 
sight an intellectual game, a personal 
means of retreating from our fellows 
and an abode of comfortable, self-con- 
tered, aloofness for ourselves and our 
clients, to that extent this reviewer 
agrees that an appalling state of affairs 
exists. I hope it’s not that bad! Equally 
important, though, one needs to distin- 
guish a therapeutic system from the 
practices of those who may distort and 
misuse this system for personal rather 
than therapeutic purposes. 


Need we be reminded that Freud 
knew of action? Dora was stimulated by 
the “erect member” of Herr K., and 
Little Hans was released from his fears 
to become an eminent orchestra con- 
ductor. We have terms like object rela- 
tionship, reality principle and transfer- 
ence all of which refer to the influence 
of interpersonal action. Freud’s func- 
tional and moralistic concept of genital- 
ity includes sharing, loving, giving, and 
receiving—the highest forms of moral- 
ity—as well as the orgasm, in a most 
intimate functional behavioral inter- 
change, the heterosexual relationship. 
By extending, not denying, these princi- 
ples, the ego psychologists have very 
reasonably taken us “beyond genital- 
ity," where drive-reducing action is a 
function of an emotional and cognitive 
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L. Dodge Fernald, Jr. 
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UNDERSTANDING PERSONALITY 
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Fred McKinney 
338 pages 1965 $5.50 


DIBS: IN SEARCH OF SELF 
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Virginia M. Axline 
186 pages 1964 $2.75 
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Second Edition 
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context, e.g., individual experience and 
organization. The purpose of self knowl- 
edge is not control but regulation and 
change in directionality. The simple psy- 
chodynamic rationale is that self aware- 
ness may lead to a realistic, functional 
return to the world of people and things 
wherein the patient, as all people, will 
find the joys and sorrows of living. /n- 
sight is a means to an end! 


T AurHOR's “Epitaph for Insight” 
is to be found in the contributions, both 
scientific and practical, of the Action 
therapists, e.g, Wolpe, Stampfl, Skin- 
ner, These approaches are lauded, as 
they should be, for their reported prac- 
tical results in altering overt behavior 
to reduce or eliminate distressing symp- 
toms, It is made clear that since Action 
therapists very definitely decide what is 
best for their clients, here too there 
is a morality of how the person ought 
to behave. For both the Insight and 
Action therapists, the author offers the 
resolution that a secular morality, based 
on increasingly greater scientific knowl- 
edge of human behavior, is a perfectly 
reasonable and ethical viewpoint, no 
matter who likes it or doesn’t! The 
reader is made aware too of the limits of 
Action therapy since while “courting 
specificity, the Actionist risks wedding 
triviality.” A punished response, it 
might be added, may alienate the total 
child, 

There is a proposed conflict resolu- 
tion offered here whereby both insight 
and action would be employed to at- 
tack psychological problems but “focus 
would be upon those behaviors, present 
and historical, that produced disorder 
by violating one's relationship with the 
functional context that lends meaning 
to one's life.” Agreeing with Mowrer, 
the purpose of psychotherapy is to de- 
velop a “new action system,” one which 
restores functioning to the individual 
and the author’s choice is a referent in 
“something external to the individual.” 
Further “being is thus defined by do- 
ing, belief defined by practice, creed by 
deed.” While agreeing that meaningful- 
ness does indeed exist in the context of 
interpersonal action, this reviewer would 
caution as did Gardner Murphy that 
“there may be, however, pressure to 
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escape not only from the outer world 
but from one’s own patterns, and the 
result may be extreme vacillation, a 
grasping at every straw in the outer 
world.” One may live meaningfully and 
comfortably in the world of his own his- 
tory and current circumstances as well 
as in the world of relationship with oth- 
ers. 

This book will be widely read and will 
arouse a storm of controversy, but its 
salutary effect will be profound when 
the air has cleared and we get on with 
the business of learning and doing. In 
focusing pertinent issues, its greatest 
value will be to those who are sophisti- 
cated in psychotherapy and are ready to 
be challenged! 

The Commentary at the end of the 
book contains parenthetical information, 
citations, and opinions of several dif- 
ferent authorities in the field. This 
makes an excellent reference for the 
neophyte and for the experienced scien- 
tist and practitioner. 


Another Little Boy 


Virginia M. Axline 


Dibs: In Search of Self. Boston, 
Mass. Houghton Mifflin, 1964. 
Pp. xiii + 186, $4.00. 


Reviewed by ELLEN V. Piers 


The author, Virginia Axline, is in pri- 
vate practice in New York City. She 
trained under Carl Rogers and received 
her EdD from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University where she has also 
taught—and at New York University. 
The reviewer, Ellen Piers, is Associate 
Professor of Psychology at The Penn- 
Sylvania State University. She has re- 
viewed for CP recently (CP, Feb. 1965, 
10, 71) and says there is little to add 


to what is there except that she teaches 
graduate courses in child clinical psy- 
chology, and supervises students doing 
play therapy. 


IBS is a remarkable little book. 

All those concerned with chil- 
dren, and especially child therapists, can 
be thankful that Dr. Axline has finally 
decided to share Dibs's story beyond 
the circle of her colleagues and stu- 
dents. The treatment of a withdrawn, 
emotionally deprived five year old boy 
has been made into a gripping, moving, 
dramatic narrative, as hard to put down 
as a good novel. But the beauty of 
the writing and the skill with which 
the author makes Dibs’s personality . 
come alive for the reader are by no 
means the only contributions. of this 
book. It is not just a case history or 
verbatim account of treatrhent sessions. 
Woven into the narrative, but without 
interrupting in any way the literary 
flow, are all the basic theoretical for- 
mulations of  client-centered play 
therapy. 

Dr. Axline describes her own reac- 
tions and the reasons for her methods 
and decisions in a clear and natural 
way, as they arise in the course of 
treatment, f 


She makes clear some of 
the difficulties and conflicts involved in 
therapeutic decisions, such as the 
clients safety as opposed to 
client’s freedom, and the wish for more 
information about the client as opposed 
to alienating the client’s parents. She 
makes clear the necessity to make de- 
cisions in the face of doubt. While the 
basic formulations do not seem to have 
changed since her early book, Play 
Therapy, they are expressed now with 
a deep sense of conviction and under- 
standing rather than with the slight 
artificiality and rigidity common in de- 
scribing a new technique. There seems 
to be less of a missionary flavor to 
this book, and less of the ‘sugariness’ 
which has at times irritated both read- 
ers and clients of Rogerian-type therapy. 


the 


Of course, this is a ‘dream’ case. All 
therapists long for such a situation— 
a child who seems retarded or autistic, 
but who turns out, as treatment pro- 
gresses, to be an exceptionally intelli- 
gent and creative youngster. All thera- 
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pists long for a case where change is 
obvious and dramatic, even if gradual. 
Unfortunately, many children seen in 
therapy present less clear-cut problems 
or progres, and therapists can never 
be sure to what extent environmental 
aspects, or maturation, rather than their 
efforts, have effected the changes that 
do appear. This is one case where it 
certainly seems that the treatment was 
responsible for changes, not only in the 
child, but in his whole family, and this 
without the concurrent parental treat- 
ment which is so often regarded as 
essential. As Leonard Carmichael says 
in his Editors Introduction, "One im- 
portant conclusion brought home by 
this study is that a truly deep and 
effective treatment of a disturbed child 
may help in a fundamental way in 
improving the mental hygiene of the 
child's parents." 


D. vocabulary is extraordinary, 
even for a child as gifted as he turned 
out to be. Some of the passages read 
like poetry. Dr. Axline states that some 
editing was done to ensure a smoother 
report, but that the dialogue is essen- 
tially verbatim, and that "no words 
were used that were not originally those 
of Dibs and his mother." Perhaps like 
Baruch's One Little Boy, this child 
speaks for the many children who are 
not so verbal. He says what therapists 
feel many of their clients would say 
if they could, or what they seem to say 
haltingly or nonverbally. His perform- 
ance is all the more striking since 
at home and at school he was almost 
mute, and gave little indication of his 
reading ability and other skills. This 
illustration of the possible development 
of a child without the usual practice 
and social interaction is another of the 
book's contributions. 

It may be a good thing that the 
case was not published immediately. 
Follow-up studies of play therapy are 
relatively rare, and reports of concur- 
rent cases frequently leave one wonder- 
ing about the permanence of changes. 
The case of Dibs is strengthened as 
well as made more interesting by Dr. 
Axline's ability to report an encounter 
two and one half years after the close 
of therapy. In addition, she presents 
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further news of Dibs at age fifteen, 
when he was being seen as a brilliant, 
sensitive boy, concerned about people, 
and a real leader, While this still does 
not answer the question of what would 
have happened to the child without 
therapy, the book should prove en- 
couraging to workers from all the men- 
tal health professions who are con- 
vinced that therapy does work, as well 
as being of general interest to parents, 
teachers, and a wide variety of other 
readers. 


How to Make Milieux 


Marshall Edelson 


Ego Psychology, Group Dynamics 
and the Therapeutic Community. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 
1964. Pp. xii + 242. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Rosert C. Carson 


The author, Marshall Edelson, received 
both an MD and a PhD in the middle 
1950’s from the University of Chicago. 
He was Chief of In-Patient Psychiatry 
at the University of Oklahoma Hospital 
from 1961-64 and is at present Com- 
munity Program Coordinator at the 
Austen Riggs Center. He is the author of 
The Termination of Intensive Psycho- 
therapy (1963). The reviewer, Robert C. 
Carson, received his PhD from North- 
western University in 1957 and taught in 
the Department of Psychiatry at the 
University of Chicago until 1960, during 
which time he was senior psychologist 
on the In-Patient Psychiatry Service at 
the University of Chicago Clinics. Since 
1960 he has been in the Department of 
Psychiatry at Duke University where he 
is now Associate Professor in the Depart- 
ments of Psychiatry and Psychology at 
the University and Head, Division of 
Medical Psychology, at the Medical 
Center. 


poes: stated purpose in this work 
is to provide a conceptual frame- 
work for the construction of social 
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milieux by means of which the ego dis- 
turbances associated with particular 
forms of psychiatric disorder may be 
treated with a high degree of specificity. 
A secondary goal is to illustrate the 
manner in which the teaching of psy- 
chotherapy is facilitated when it is per- 
formed within the context of a carefully 
planned therapeutic community. As the 
title of the book implies, the principal 
concepts employed in this altogether 
laudable attempt at integration have 
been appropriated from psychoanalytic 
ego psychology and, to a considerably 
lesser extent, from group dynamics. 

The integrative effort, in the review- 
ers judgment, has not been strikingly 
successful, partly because much of ego 
psychological ‘theory’ is so utterly meta- 
phorical as to defy serious attempts to 
apply it to the ordinary lives of real 
people. The author cannot of course 
be held responsible for the shortcom- 
ings of this particular body of ideas. 
However, the reader is often left with 
the task of discerning in what manner 
these ideas relate to, or have conse- 
quences for, a therapeutic community. 
The conceptual interstices are certainly 
not obvious, and Edelson often fails to 
be of help in providing the necessary 
linkages. Thus, the book seems exces- 
sively burdened with a large amount of 
relatively unintegrated and superfluous 
‘theoretical’ material that is not central 
to the author’s major theme, which has 
to do with the therapeutic values of in- 
tensive self-examination under condi- 
tions in which the social consequences of 
behavior are made dramatically ob- 
trusive through the operation of group 
norms and standards. 

The clinical, or application, aspects 
of the book, then, appear to be more 
concerned with group dynamics, broadly 
conceived, than with ego psychology. 
But since group dynamics does not pro- 
vide a suitable framework for dealing 
with individual differences, Edelson’s in- 
tent of making therapy specific to the 
nature of the disorder being treated 
cannot thereby readily be satisfied; for 
the latter he needs ego psychology, or 
something like it. He evidently perceives 
this dilemma, but his attempts to cope 
with it do not have the character of a 
direct engagement with the pertinent 
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conceptual issues, which are, to be sure, 
extremely complex. 


I. the book is somewhat weak in re- 
spect to accomplishing the degree of 
theoretical articulation to which it 
aspires, it provides ample compensation 
for this deficiency in the form of a 
highly sensible, coherent and compre- 
hensive set of operating principles for 
the establishment and maintenance of 
an environment in which the severely 
disturbed patient is given maximum op- 
portunity to learn how to live effectively. 
With impressive honesty and self-expos- 
ure, Edelson shares with the reader the 
problems, hopes, victories and despairs 
which attend the creation of a thera- 
peutic community, with all of its prom- 
ise and with all of its explicit challenge 
of established order. In the same vein, 
he also makes some extremely pertinent 
observations on the teaching and learn- 
ing of psychotherapy. 

While the principles and philosophy 
espoused in the book are intended to be 
general ones, Edelson’s illustrative clin- 
ical material is drawn exclusively from 
a particular psychiatric ward, of which 
he was in charge, located in a university 
hospital. It was, moreover, a ward to 
which only a very select group of pa- 
tients, largely young schizophrenics, were 
admitted as bona fide “members” of the 
community, in line with certain program 
requirements. This sampling restriction 
notwithstanding, however, he has in fact 
been able to formulate a viewpoint that 
appears to have wide generality. 

This is not an easy book to read. Its 
organization sometimes verges on the 
chaotic, and Edelson’s style of writing 
is frequently tortuous. For the interested 
reader, however, it contains its fair share 
of gems. 


LI 


-> Percepts and concepts inter-penetrate 
and fertilize each other. Neither, taken 
alone, knows reality in completeness. We 
need them both as we need both our legs 
to walk with. 


—WituiaM James 
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First Aid 


Harry Levinson 


Emotional Health: In the World of Work. New York: Harper & Row, 


1964. Pp. xii 4- 300. $6.95. 


Reviewed by EnwaRD M. GLASER 


The author, Harry Levinson was trained 
in the VA-Menninger Foundation-Uni- 
versity of Kansas clinical psychology 
program and received his PhD from 
the latter institution in 1952. For the 
past 10 years he has been director of 
the Division of Industrial Mental 
Health of the Menninger Foundation. 
He is editor of Toward Understanding 
Men and past president of the Kansas 
Psychological Association, The reviewer, 
Edward M. Glaser, is President of the 
Human Interaction Research Institute 
and Managing Associate of Edward 
Glaser & Associates, psychological con- 
sultants to management. He took his doc- 
torate in 1940 from Teachers College, 
Columbia and then went to prison—as 
USPHS psychologist to do research and 
therapy with habitual offenders at the 
Federal Reformatory, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
In 1946 he became a consultant to man- 
agement, founding Edward Glaser & 
Associates in 1952. 


ARRY Levinson has worked with 
a considerable number of busi- 
ness executives during the past ten 
years. Many of them have voiced ques- 
tions (e.g, “When do you help? How 
do you know that a person needs help? 
What do you do when you are aware 
of a problem? Why does listening have 
such powerful effects? When should 
you exercise particular care?") about 
better ways of dealing with, helping, 
interacting with or managing people 
whose behavior they have found trou- 
blesome in some way. 
In response to such questions, Dr. 
Levinson has written a book on emo- 


tional first aid, which he conceives “as 
including not only what a person might 
do to help another who is upset or 
disturbed, but also what he might an- 
ticipate that could be stressful” (p. ix). 

The plan of the book is to incroase 
executives’ understanding of motivation 
in order that they can better help the 
people who are responsible to them 


Levinson's method for implementing 
his plan is to describe “some important 
aspects of the way the personality 
works, some symptoms appearing when 
its balance is disturbed, and some of 
the situations that disturb its balance" 
(p. 215). Among the basic considera- 
tions he tries to clarify for the executive 
first aider are such concepts as the 
following: 

“All behavior is motivated, much of it 
by thoughts and feelings of which the 
person himself is not aware." 
"Everyone has the continuing task of 
maintaining his psychological equilib- 
rium." 

"At some point in life, almost everyone 
will be emotionally disturbed or upset. 
Just because he is mildly emotionally 
disturbed does not mean he needs pro- 
fessional help or hospitalization." 
"Other people are affected by how a 
person feels and behaves, as he is af- 
fected by their feelings and behavior. 
Disequilibrium, mental illness, is there- 
fore to some degree communicable." 
"Because no one has perfect heredity or 
perfect environment, everyone has his 
weak spots , . . The incidence of mental 
illness, then, is not one out of twenty 
. . . Rather it is one out of one!" (pp. 
215-217). 
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To be published in late summer . . . 


Organic Foundations of 
Animal Behavior 


Joseph Altman, 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Provides a systematic and comparative description 
of the physiological mechanisms underlying the be- 
havior of animals from simple invertebrates to 
humans. 
August 1965 


Logical Foundations of 


Mathematics for Behavioral 
Scientists 


Abraham S. Luchins, 

State University of New York at Albany 
Edith H. Luchins, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Presents a broad, self-contained introduction to 
mathematical foundations for the student or prac- 
titioner who is without a mathematical background. 


August 1965 448 pp. $9.00 tent. 


Readings in Animal 
Behavior 


Thomas E. McGill, Williams College 
A valuable collection of 55 selections that provides 
a broad sample of current research on animal be- 
havior, with background material on the approaches 
of ethology and comparative psychology. 
August 1965 608 pp. $12.00 tent. 


Laboratory Experiments in 
Psychology 


Joseph C. Stevens, Harvard University 
Richard J. Herrnstein, Harvard University 
George S. Reynolds, University of Chicago 

Covers a wide variety of classical and contemporary 
approaches in 23 experiments. 
August 1965 112 pp. $3.00 tent. 


560 pp. $12.50 tent. 


(f) In Canada: 833 Oxford Street, Toronto 18, Ontario 
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= Holt Rinehari Cand Winston, ine. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


Selected Texts From HR & W 


Recent and well received . . . 


The Conditions of 
Learning 


Robert M. Gagné, Director of Research, 
American Institute for Research 
The author describes learning conditions derived 
from his own observations and those of other in- 
vestigators; explores the implications of learning in 
curriculum design, in instructional methods, in edu- 
cational decisions, and in the use of learning re- 
sources. 
January 1965 


316 pp. $5.50 


Social Psychology: 
THE STUDY OF HUMAN INTERACTION 


Theodore M. Newcomb, University of Michigan 
Ralph H. Turner, Oberlin College 
Philip E. Converse, University of Michigan 
. will greatly help in the definition of the field 
.... The Research Illustrations are an unqualified 
success... ." R. F. Bales, Harvard University. 
February 1965 602. pp. $8.50 


“ 


STUDY GUIDE 
to accompany SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Kenneth A. Feldman and John R. O’Connor, 
both of the University of Michigan 
August 1965 320 pp. $3.25 paper tent. 


Human Learning: 


STUDIES EXTENDING CONDITIONING 
PRINCIPLES TO COMPLEX BEHAVIOR 


Arthur W. Staats, Arizona State University 
In this unique collection of readings, Dr. Staats 
brings together and integrates articles that cut across 
various theoretical orientations, while illustrating the 
applications and extensions of empirical condition- 
ing principles to complex human behavior. 


1964 537 pp. $8.75 
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THE HARVARD LIST 
OF BOOKS IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 


A SOURCE BOOK IN 
THE HISTORY OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Third Edition, 1964 


Compiled and Annotated by 
the PSYCHOLOGISTS IN 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

This new revised edition of 
an invaluable reference work 
covers both past and current 
literature important in the 
field. The List contains 704 
titles with separate annota- 
tions, principally descriptive. 
New titles have been added, 
obsolescent works removed, 
and information on the re- 
maining entries has been 
completely brought up to 
date. Paperbound. $2.50. 


Edited by RICHARD J. 
HERRNSTEIN and 

EDWIN G. BORING 

Arranged by topic, this in- 
valuable source book repro- 
duces 116 excerpts (many 
translated into English for 
the first time) from papers 
of 84 of the great figures in 
the history of psychology, 
from Epicurus to Karl S. 
Lashley. Introductions by the 
editors diseuss the content 
and significance of each of 
the sources. $12.50. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The authors orientation to person- 
ality functioning is derived from Freu- 
dian psychoanalytic theory, and this is 
presented pertinently to the target audi- 
ence. He develops well the theme that 
love, in its broadest sense, is the most 
significant force supporting the ego and 
strengthening the person, and that needs 
for status and esteem are essentially 
needs for love and affection. He uses 
descriptive categories rather than diag- 
nostic ones, then very constructively 
tries to show implications for job as- 
signment and job placement. 

The discussion, explanation and ad- 
vice are good, but one might question. 
the long-term value of psychological 
prescriptions. The world is well stocked 
with profoundly good advice—Jesus, 
Lao Tse, Socrates, Shakespeare. 

The author seems too obliging in ac- 
cepting the executives’ questions about 
how best to help the other fellow with 
emotional first aid. Since it is executives 
(beginning at the top) who set the 
style, climate and modus operandi for 
people involved in the process of achiev- 
ing the organization’s task or mission, 
they may have more influence on the 
emotional health (and wounds) of sub- 
ordinates than anyone else. 


d BOOK does not involve the reader 
as personally and arrestingly as it might 
from its potentially dramatic beginning, 
"What Killed Bob Lyons?" Perhaps in- 
sufficient focus has been given to the 
question of how in fact can the work 
setting, with its superior-subordinate re- 
lationships, be made more intrinsically 
satisfying and stimulating as a vehicle 
for creative accomplishment, growth, 
learning and ego satisfaction, How 
can the work setting be organized 
and administered to provide a more 
fulfilling „sense of meaning through 
accomplishment with others of concrete 
tasks that are appropriate to the situa- 
tion and to one’s personality? How can 
the executive better understand himself 
and his impact on others in his execu- 
tive and supervisory role? How can jobs 
be arranged to promote more ego-in- 
volvement, personal development and at 
the same time superior productivity on 
the part of individuals at work? It 
would have been interesting and illumi- 


nating if Levinson explicitly had related 
his concepts to those of people like 
Herzberg, et al, Chris Argyris, Douglas 
McGregor and Rensis Likert regarding 
emotional health in the world of work. 

But Harry Levinson is not obligated 
to write a book that fits this reviewer's 
preferences. He has done a first-rate job 
in writing a sound and useful one with- 
in the limits of his purposes: to provide 
“a handbook for the every day use of 
the executive in dealing with people in 
distress” (dust jacket). 

And in the last part of the book, 
“What Next?” the author argues well, 
from his psychoanalytic orientation, that 
“If the development of executives is 
important for the survival of the organ- 
ization, then it is the responsibility of 
each executive to whom others report. 


It cannot be delegated . . . A staff 
department devoted to management de- 
velopment can (only) make an cífec- 
tive complementary contribution" (p. 
245). 


His last chapter, “Management by 
Guilt” questions in an original way the 
common purposive and rational con- 
cepts of management, such as man- 
agement by goals, controls, coordination 
etc, and focuses upon the irrational 
forces arising from people's efforts to 
cope with their own anger and to avoid 
the anger of others. He gives interesting 
examples in which anger and guilt for 
anger (as in some impulsive firings) be- 
come significant determinants of ex- 
ecutive action. 

Despite the criticism of the reviewer 
that the book may too readily fall in 
with the executive's tendency to look 
for help in “fixing up the other fellow,” 
the reader cannot help but also think 
about whether some of the shoes dis- 
played might fit him, too. Thus, by 
“easing on in,” and through flexing with 
learning readiness, Dr. Levinson may 
succeed in also inducing some readers to 
look in the mirror and ponder a bit . . . 
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In Search of a Theory 


Joel R. Davitz (Ed.) 


The Communication of Emotional Meaning. New York: McGraw-Hill, 


1964. Pp. ix + 214. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Macapa B. ARNOLD 


The editor, Joel R. Davitz, received 
his 1951 PhD from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was a post-doc- 
toral fellow at the University of Illinois, 
and taught at Yale for a while before 
returning to Teachers College where 
he is now Professor of Psychology. The 
co-authors, M. Beldoch, S. Blau, L. 
Dimitrovsky, E. A. Leavitt, P. K. Levy, 
S. Mattis, and J. LeB. Turner, are 
responsible for individual studies done 
as PhD dissertations under the guid- 
ance of Davitz. The reviewer, Magda 
B. Arnold, received her PhD from the 
University of Toronto in 1942 and 
remained there as lecturer until 1947 
when she worked briefly for the Can- 
ada Department of Veterans Affairs. 
Since then she has taught at Welles- 
ley, Bryn Mawr, and Barat College. 
Now she is Professor of Psychology at 
Loyola University. She is author of Emo- 
tion and Personality (1960; CP, Sept. 
1961, 6, 289). 


FTER a gap of almost forty years, 
during which interest in emotion 
and the recognition of emotion had 
yielded to the preoccupation with stud- 
ies of a more objective hue, this series 
of research reports is one of many signs 
that interest in subjective phenomena is 
slowly reviving. In this instance, as in 
many others, this interest was kindled 
by a concrete clinical problem: how 
to acquire sensitivity to other people, 
how to understand what they mean, not 
only what they say, and how to teach 
this sensitivity to budding clinicians. 


The basic research design, used in 
many of the studies with minor varia- 
tions, is simple and convincing. A 
neutral paragraph (embedded in the 
description of an emotion situation) 
was read aloud so as to express each 
of ten emotions, a different one in 
each reading. Next, a list of these emo- 
tions was given to a group of subjects 
who were instructed to indicate which 
emotion was expressed in each reading 
of the taperecorded paragraph. In addi- 
tion to emotional expression through 
speech, short taped musical composi- 
tions as well as abstract paintings and 
drawings, and even “metaphors,” i.e. 
responses to Rorschach cards, each in- 
tended to express one emotion from 
the list, were similarly judged. 

In general, the results were what 
experience would lead us to expect: 
Emotions can be expressed intention- 
ally and can be recognized reliably, 
no matter what the mode of expression. 
In particular, sound-motion pictures 
showing the speaker's face and shoul- 
ders made the recognition of emotions 
possible with a high degree of accuracy; 
recognition without the sound was al- 
most as good but sound alone made 
recognition much more difficult. 

Having established that such “emo- 
tional communication" occurs, recog- 
nition in various media was found 
related; so was the ability to communi- 
cate emotion and the ability to receive 
such communications. Contrary to ex- 
pectation, no relation was found be- 
tween emotional sensitivity and thirty- 
three personality variables. But there 
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was a significant medium correlation 
between the ability to identify emo- 
tions through speech and the awareness 
of various speech characteristics (loud- 
ness, pitch, rate, etc.), Accordingly, 
the authors conclude that emotional 
sensitivity is a cognitive ability and 
part of general intelligence. Conceiv- 
ably, however, emotional sensitivity 
might be influenced by what a man 
expects to happen. For instance, the 
anxious or timid might interpret other 
emotions, or even neutral speech, as 
anger. The fact that children were 
found to make such errors and that 
errors in recognizing any emotion were 
found consistent for a given individual 
would support this notion. 


A variety of studies explored emo- 
tional sensitivity in children, blind and 
sighted, in adolescents and schizo- 
phrenics. Sensitivity seems to develop 
gradually, increasing with both men- 
tal and chronological age. Blind chil- 
dren were found to be more attentive 
to emotion but less accurate in recog- 
nizing it. Schizophrenics also were less 
accurate than normals, though they 
often made errors because they in- 
sisted that these readings indicated 
simulated emotions—which makes them 
less gullible, not less sensitive than nor- 
mal subjects, Finally, it was found that 
short-term practice (15 minutes) did 
improve the recognition of emotional 
expression. This is one of the more im- 
portant findings bearing on the senior 
author's original concern, It gives 
grounds for the hope that a technique 
might be worked out some day to im- 
prove the emotional sensitivity of clin- 
ical trainees, 


There is considerable overlap, some- 
times tedious repetition and a contin- 
ual change in minor hypotheses 
throughout the book, which is per- 
haps unavoidable when a number of 
PhD studies is done in an unfamiliar 
area without the help of an integrating 
theory. Not that there is an entire 
absence of theory. But the theoretical 
background seems often a hindrance 
rather than a help. For instance, to 
speak of “emitted responses" is to imply 
the usual behavioristic interest in the 
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response without its antecedents; yet 
the avowed intention of these studies 
is to explore the nature of emotional 
sensitivity. Similarly, the authors' the- 
oretical background in communication 
theory leads to the assumption that all 
emotions are communicated. But hu- 
man communication implies the intent 
to communicate; and human percep- 
tion is not always the result of inten- 
tional communication, When a man 
is emotionally aroused, his speech and 
bearing may betray his feelings even 
when he tries to hide them. Whatever 
he does, he betrays his emotion, he 
does not intentionally communicate it. 

In the studies of Davitz and associ- 
ates, the emotions to be recognized 
were always expressed according to in- 
structions, thus communicated inten- 
tionally. As a result, their findings 
cannot be taken at face value. The 
ability to express genuine emotion de- 
pends very likely more on the mobility 
of involuntary muscles than on any 
cognitive ability; but the ability to com- 
municate emotion, as demonstrated 
in these studies, depends on imagining 
the situation described in the instruc- 
tions so vividly that it can be reenacted. 
The correlation between the ability 
to communicate emotion and general 
intelligence, as reported in the studies, 
simply means that the supple imagina- 
tion required for this kind of role play- 
ing is part of general intelligence— 
which nobody will deny. Similarly, 
this role playing is related to the ability 
to recognize emotions, which also de- 
pends on imagination and memory; but 
this does not mean that the emotional 
expressiveness in genuine emotion is 
similarly related. 


Wix it comes to a theory that 
could integrate all the results, Davitz 
finds Schachter’s theory of emotion 
most congenial. For Schachter, emo- 
tions differ in physiological activation 
and the psychological interpretation of 
the situation. Davitz assumes that physi- 
ological activation goes with subjective 
activity because ratings of emotional 
speech according to the activity dimen- 
sion on Osgood’s Semantic Differential 
were significantly correlated with emo- 
tions like fear and anger. But physio- 
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logical activation is not identical with 
activity. For instance, EEG activation 
is abolished by an injection of atropine 
which may produce noticeable excite- 
ment. 

Far closer to Davitz’s results than 
Schachter’s theory seems to be Ar- 
nold’s definition of emotion as “a felt 
tendency toward something appraised 
as good or away from something ap- 
praised as bad”, in which the appraisal 
(or “interpretation of the situation”) 
determines both the felt emotion and 
the emotional expression, The increased 
activity level characterizing such emo- 
tions as fear and anger is accounted for 
by a higher degree of impulsion. 

To sum up: these studies demon- 
strate a high level of technical com- 
petence and experimental ingenuity 
though the results are as yet meager 
for the effort expended. More impor- 
tant research leads, however, may come 
with a theoretical reorientation. Surely, 
studies of subjective activities require 
a theory based on a careful phenom- 
enological analysis of what is going 
on instead of theories restricted to 
response dimensions. 


Spontaneity vs. System 


Richard I. Evans 


Conversations with Carl Jung and 
Reactions from Ernest Jones. 
Princeton, N. J.: Van Nostrand, 
1964. Pp. 173. $1.75. 


Reviewed by BRENDAN MAHER 


The author, Richard I. Evans, received 
his PhD from Michigan State University 
and since then has taught at the Uni- 
versity of Houston where he is Professor 
of Psychology, Director of the Action 
for Youth Project, and Director of a 
Filmed Interview Project, sponsored by 
the National Science Foundation. He 
has long had an interest in educational 
television, having taught the first course 
for college credit on a non-commercial 
television station in the United States. 
The reviewer, Brendan Maher, received 


his BA from the University of Man- 
chester in England, then was a Fulbright 
Scholar to Ohio State where he received 
his PhD. He has taught at Northwest- 
ern and Louisiana State Universities and 
was until recently Lecturer and Chair- 
man, Genter for Research on Personality 
at Harvard University. Now he is Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University 
of Wisconsin. He has just completed a 
book, Principles of Psychopathology cue 
to be published perhaps in 1965 by 
McGraw-Hill. He is also editor of ihe 
new series, Progress in Experimental 
Personality Research. This is his fifth 
review for CP. 


MONG the several pleasures of pro- 
fessional meetings, not the least 
significant is the opportunity to meet 
and talk with great names, and to find 
them human. There is a kind of innocent 
academic snobbery in having dined with 
a famous man and shared a casual 
conversation, which somehow exceeds 
the gratifications of having read his 
profounder writings and thoroughly un- 
derstood them. It is possible, of course, 
that such conversations might illumine 
some corner of the writings that had 
previously been dark; but it is unlikely. 
The coffee-cup comments of a master 
are often like those of the rest of us— 
discursive and superficial. Their chief 
value is that they give us more feeling 
for the man himself, quite apart from 
the intellectual character of his ideas. 
Such is the value of this book. 

It represents what is essentially a 
transcript of four interviews with Jung 
and a fifth with Ernest Jones. These 
interviews were secured in 1957 and 
were conducted before a movie camera. 
The author of the book acted as Boswell 
to Jung’s Johnson. In the brief space 
of time available, the discussion wan- 
dered over a wide sample of topics, 
mostly from analytic psychology. Arche- 
types, the extrovert-introvert typology, 
psychotherapy, telepathy, experiences 
with other famous men, relations with 
Freud, etc., were amongst those covered. 

While the conditions under which 
these interviews were obtained sound 
rather formal, Jung comes through as 
a relaxed and spontaneous individual 
with considerable charm of manner. In- 
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Important Poychology Texts 


HUMANISTIC VIEWPOINTS 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 


By F. T. SEVERIN, St. Louis University. 
300 pages, $5.95 (cloth), $3.95 (soft 
cover). 


These 39 readings are designed as a 
supplement for the introductory 
course in psychology. They represent 
a new point of view in the field: man 
viewed as a partially explicable psy- 
chological phenomenon; but also man 
as a creature with a range of inner 
experience as yet not measurable by 
laboratory criteria. 


THE MENTALLY RETARDED CHILD: 
A Psychological Approach 


By HALBERT B. ROBINSON and NANCY 
M. ROBINSON, both of the University 
of North Carolina. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Psychology. 640 pages, $10.50. 
The only comprehensive, up-to-date 
text for psychologists, educators, and 
other workers entering the field of 
mental retardation. It considers all 
forms of mental subnormality in chil- 
dren, with appreciation for the com- 
plex sources of difficulty and a 
practical approach to problems of 
diagnosis, education, treatment, and 
research. 


ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY: 
Understanding Behavior Disorders 


By JACK R. STRANGE, Southern Meth- 
odist University. 500 pages, $7.95. 
A concise, but complete, text de- 
signed for students with little or no 
knowledge of the field. The approach 
is "psychobiosocial"—stressing the 
fact that all behavior results from the 
interaction of many physical, mental, 
and interpersonal factors. Includes 
theories of personality, description 
and etiology of the behavior dis- 
orders, and methods of therapy and 
research. 


HANDBOOK OF MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY: Psychological 
Theory and Research 


Edited by NORMAN R. ELLIS, George 
Peabody College for Teachers. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Series in Psychology. 722 
pages, $14.50. 

The first definitive presentation of all 
the significant theoretical approaches 
to the study of mental deficiency. Its 
purpose is to assess the status of be- 
havioral research and theory in the 
field. 


HUMAN BEHAVIOR: 
A Program for Self-Instruction 


By LESLIE F. MALPASS, EDWIN P. 
MARTIN, PAUL R. GIVENS, and MAX 
O. HOCUTT, all University of South 
Florida. Off press. 

A student-tested program, designed to 
introduce the student to significant 
areas of behavioral science: methods 
for evaluating behavior; selected theo- 
retical approaches to personality; and 
an overview of philosophical concepts 
about the nature of man. 


THE COMMUNICATION OF 
EMOTIONAL MEANING 


Edited by JOEL R. DAVITZ, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Series in Psychology. 224 
pages, $7.50. 

A series of research studies dealing 
with emotional communication—non- 
verbal and verbal. Beginning with an 
early interest in the clinician's task 
of recognizing emotional expressions 
in the psychotherapeutic interview, 
the research develops along several 
lines of investigation on a variety of 
problems relevant to general psy- 
chology. 


SEND FOR YOUR EXAMINATION COPIES TODAY 


ADJUSTMENT AND PERSONALITY 


By RICHARD S. LAZARUS, University 
of California. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Psychology. 503 pages, $7.50. 
Provides thorough coverage of the 
basic issues and points of view in 
the psychology of adjustment. Will 
prove stimulating and valuable over a 
wide range of undergraduate courses 
for majors in psychology, as well as 
non-majors whose interest extends be- 
yond the introductory level. 


CREATIVITY: PROGRESS AND 
POTENTIAL 


By CALVIN W. TAYLOR, University of 
Utah. 280 pages, $6.95. 

An integrated, critical review to 
which the researcher, educator, or 
layman can turn for a useful, succinct 
overview of the field of creativity. 
Summarizes the most important cur- 
rent research findings in creativity 
and indicates further areas of study 
urgently in need of research. 


THE MOTIVATION OF BEHAVIOR 


By JUDSON S. BROWN, University of 
Florida. McGraw-Hill Series in Psy- 
chology. 432 pages, $7.95. 

The chief emphasis of this carefully 
developed analysis of motivation is on 
the utility of the motivation concept 
as an explanatory component of gen- 
eral behavior theory. The Hullian 
conception of drive is emphasized, 
with an examination of alternative 
theoretical interpretations. 


HUMAN FACTORS ENGINEERING, 
Second Edition 


By ERNEST J. McCORMICK, Purdue 
University. 653 pages, $12.50. 

This nontechnical and profusely illus- 
trated book surveys the field of 
human factors in the design of man- 
machine systems, equipment, prod- 
ucts, and other items and facilities 
used by human beings, including hu- 
man environments. Offers an inte- 
grated treatment of a wide range of 
human factors topics. 


McGrau-Hill aol. Company 


330 WEST 42nd STREET / NEW YORK, N. Y. 10036 
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sofar as the book is intended to convey 
the flavor of Jung’s conversational style, 
it did so to this reviewer with convinc- 
ing effect. 

Unfortunately, the purposes of the 
book itself are a little unclear. Evans 
was hoping, apparently to introduce the 
student “systematically” to a great con- 
tributor’s point of view (p. 4) and to 
produce the “true spontaneity . . .” that 
“. . would be more exciting and inter- 
esting to the student” (p. 16). In the 
outcome, spontaneity seems to have de- 
feated systematization. Perhaps it is just 
as well! It is difficult to know how to 
evaluate this book as a teaching aid— 
its main ostensible purpose. Evans adds 
an account of a small study conducted 
with undergraduates, some of whom read 
the transcript of the interviews while 
others saw the film. Both methods pro- 
duced increased scores on a test based 
on the content of the interview, using 
pre- and post-exposure to the interview 
material. As there was no control group 
taught Jungian concepts by other meth- 
ods, it is impossible to be certain that 
Evan’s technique has any comparative 
teaching value at all. 

On the other hand, this reviewer en- 
joyed the book in its role as a minor 
historical document. The opportunity to 
compare the engaging digressions of 
Jung with the incisiveness of Jones gives 
some added depth to an understanding 
of tensions within psychoanalysis during 
its heyday. 

It is a pity that the historical interest 
of the book is marred by the Cornelia 
Otis Skinner technique adopted by the 
editor in describing peripheral activities. 
We hear that he drove a “rented Ply- 
mouth,” that Jung snubbed a Time 
magazine correspondent for interrupting 
a “more important” chat with him etc. 
However, the latter incident is more 
than handsomely compensated by the 
inclusion of a 500 word extract of 
Time’s account of the interview project. 
Amongst the more egregious remarks in 
this extract, the reviewer was struck by 
the description of Jung as “the last 
survivor among the Big Three founding 
fathers of modern psychology . . .” 
(italics added). The other two were not 
identified, but as in all judgments of 
historical significance, only Time can 
tell. 
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Abnormal Twin Bill 


George W. Kisker 


The Disorganized Personality. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. Pp. 631. 


$8.50. 
Robert W. White 


The Abnormal Personality. 3rd Ed. New York: Ronald Press, 1964. Pp. 


ix + 619. $8.50. 


Reviewed by FRANK AULD, JR. 


The first author, George W. Kisker, ob- 
tained his PhD in psychology in 1943 
[rom Ohio State and since 1946 has 
been at the University of Cincinnati 
where he is now Professor. He is also 
Chief Psychologist, both at Longview 
State Hospital and at the Hamilton 
County Court. Many psychologists know 
him as the organizer of “sound semi- 
nars” a project for making and distrib- 
uting pre-recorded lectures by eminent 
psychologists. The second author, Robert 
W. White, took his PhD at Harvard 
and has taught there for 25 years, serv- 
ing at various times as director of the 
Psychological Clinic and as Chairman 
of the Department of Social Relations. 
Right now he holds the plain but honor- 
able title of Professor. He is author of 
Lives in Progress and of Ego and Real- 
ity in Psychoanalytic Theory (CP, Nov. 
1964, 9, 433). The reviewer, Frank 
Auld, Jr., received his 1950 PhD from 
the University of California at Berkeley, 
has worked in various hospitals in vari- 
ous parts of the country and is now 
Professor of Psychology and Director, 
Clinical Psychology Training Program, 
Wayne State University. He reports 
that he enjoyed reviewing these books 
because he has just finished teaching 
for the first time a graduate course in 
psychopathology. He is author, with 
Dollard and White, of Steps in Psycho- 
therapy and with Dollard, of Scoring 
Human Motives. 


T you are among the thousand: of 
professors who have to choose «i 
normal psychology textbook, you wi!!— 
or ought to—consider these two books. 
The reviewer can perhaps save you 
some trouble by bringing you summary 
information about these two volumes, 
by calling them to your attention if the 
book salesman hasn't yet got to you, 
and by bringing some expertness in psy- 
chopathology to the appraisal of the 

The approaches of the two b 
could not be more different. Kisker 
tries to be eclectic rather than cor 
mitted to a theory, though he admits 
quite frankly to a biological bias. He 
tries to stick to facts, and his book, 
like James Coleman's Abnormal Psy- 
chology and Modern Life, is chock-full 
of facts. White is frankly theory-ori- 
ented; the theory is essentially psycho- 
analytic. White is committed to orga- 
nizing the field of psychopathology into 
a coherent set of principles, whereas 
Kisker lets the facts fend for themselves, 
separately. Kisker's book, replete with 
pictures, is exceptionally appealing to 
the eye; White's has just two figures 
in the entire 619 pages. 

Should one, therefore, conclude that 
it is a matter of taste which book one 
uses? Is it all a matter of whether one 
likes or believes in psychoanalysis; 
is it a matter of whether one prefers 
attractive visual displays (Kisker) or 
first-rate use of the English language 
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Psychologists read this journal—and those with an eye for 
what’s latest in their field will want these Wiley Books 


HANDBOOK OF MATHEMATICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


In Three Volumes 


Edited by R. DUNCAN LUCE, University of Penn- 
sylvania; ROBERT R. BUSH, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; and EUGENE GALANTER, University of 
Washington. “ . . . a very important work. It will be 
a standard reference for some time, since what the 
authors did they did well.” — Behavioral Science. 
Volume I: 1963. 491 pages. $10.50. Volume II: 
1963. 606 pages. $11.95. Volume III: 1965. 537 
pages. $11.95. 


READINGS IN MATHEMATICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


In Two Volumes 


Edited by R. DUNCAN LUCE; ROBERT R. 
BUSH; and EUGENE GALANTER. The ideal 
reference and companion to the HANDBOOK. Con- 
tains over 60 papers reprinted from professional jour- 
nals. Volume II features the first exposition of Bay- 
esian statistics directed at psychologists. Volume I: 
1963. 535 pages. $8.95. Volume II: 1965. 568 pages. 


$8.95. 


COGNITION AND THOUGHT 


By WALTER R. REITMAN, University of Michi- 
gan. Presuming no prior knowledge of computers or 
computer simulation, this book introduces the reader 
to the technique of computer simulation, and presents 
an analysis of information processing concepts and 
their psychological implications. 7965. Approx. 336 
pages. Prob. $7.95. 


SEX AND BEHAVIOR 


Edited by FRANK A. BEACH, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. The sexual behavior of several species 
—including man—is discussed by leaders in a variety 
of fields: psychology . . . zoology . . . anthropology 
... endocrinology . . . embryology . . . genetics . . . 
and ethology. Methods, findings, and theoretical in- 
terpretations are integrated and compared, and prob- 
lems of sexual behavior are viewed in historical per- 
spective. 1965. Approx. 608 pages. Prob. $8.95. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH TO 
PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


By JOSEPH ZUBIN, Columbia University; LEON- 
ARD D. ERON, University of Iowa; and FLOR- 
ENCE SCHUMER, The Wiltwyck School. An 
objective, detailed examination of the validity, meth- 
odological problems, and consistency of results of pro- 
jective’ techniques. The book features: complete 
presentation of the Zubin and Eron scales for evalu- 
ation of Rorschach and TAT responses, with wide 
application to other projective responses . . . an ex- 
tensive analysis of variables affecting the projective 
responses . . . a discussion of historical, methodologi- 
cal, and technical aspects of projective techniques, 
and their clinical and scientific status . . . plus more 
valuable material concerning accepted techniques. 
1965. 645 pages. $13.50. 


PERSONAL AND ORGANIZATIONAL 
CHANGE THROUGH GROUP METHODS: 
The Laboratory Approach 


By EDGAR H. SCHEIN and WARREN G. BEN- 
NIS, both of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
A lucid presentation of goals, underlying assumptions, 
and major uses of this approach to education. 1965. 
376 pages. $8.25. 


HUMAN FACTORS EVALUATION IN 
SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT 


By DAVID MEISTER and GERALD F. RABI- 
DEAU, both of Bunker-Ramo Corporation. Empha- 
sizing relationships between human factors personnel 
and equipment engineers, this book treats human fac- 
tors as a branch of systems analysis. The authors point 
up new trends in human factors (such as human per- 
formance quantification and prediction) and set forth 
rules for working within an engineering-oriented en- 
vironment. The roles of human factors and engineers 
in advanced man-machine systems are realistically 
and comprehensively described. 1965. Approx. 184 
pages. Prob. $8.50. 
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(White)? The reviewer believes that 
the choice between these two books, 
and among abnormal psychology texts 
in general, involves deeper issues than 
these. Let us consider some of them. 

First, is psychoanalysis fairly and ac- 
curately presented? White: Retains 
some of the preference for neo-Freudian 
formulations (Adler, Horney) that was 
so apparent in the previous edition, but 
cannot be faulted on accuracy about 
Freud’s position. Seems always fair and 
judicious. Kisker: Betrays a prejudice 
against psychoanalytic formulations. 
Nearly always speaks of a psychoanalytic 
hypothesis as "an assumption,” “a hypo- 
thesis,” "a controversial idea"; speaks 
of competitive formulations merely as 
facts or as established generalizations. 
Misdefines some terms (e.g., says libido 
is "constructive or destructive psychic 
energy," says ego is "realization of self," 
says secondary elaboration is the proc- 
ess of having a dream within a dream), 
inadequately explains others (e.g., omits 
the role of the day residue in dream 
formation, doesn't mention identification 
and Oedipal conflict when telling about 
superego formation). 

More important, Kisker shows no ap- 
preciation of the importance of inner 
conflict. His theory of neurosis is that 
stress—by which he seems to mean ex- 
ternal pressures—somehow drives the 
individual to maladaptive responses. He 
represents the psychoanalytic view as 
follows: A traumatic episode occurs in 
early life, and is repressed until a later 
event triggers it. The repressed episode 
has to do with sex or aggression. Kisker 
completely neglects the role of infantile 
neurosis, of fixation and regression, of 
unstable defense, and of the return of 
the repressed—all of them important 
psychoanalytic concepts. 


Sos can the student-reader form 
any coherent picture of the principles 
of abnormal behavior? White: Definitely 
yes. One may not agree completely with 
White's views, but they are clearly ex- 
pressed, and they are consistent with 
what most clinicians would find tenable 
in the light of their clinical experiences, 
Kisker: He is good in reporting the de- 
tails of research findings, but poor in 
showing their implications for any gen- 
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eral theory of abnormal behavior. For 
example, much attention is given to 
Selye's studies of stress, and the impli- 
cation is given that psychological dis- 
order is some kind of reaction to stress. 
But the principles by which the orga- 
nism develops abnormal behavior in 
response to stress are never spelled out. 
A symptom of this lack of spelling-out 
is Kiskers omission, when discussing 
"conflict," of any reference to approach- 
avoidance conflict. (He mentions only 
approach-approach conflict.) 

And yet, Kisker writes in a straight- 
forward prose style; he usually includes 
the most recent literature (sometimes, 
though, not in his text but only in his 
suggestions for further reading given at 
the end of the chapter); and when he 
comes upon topics that he is personally 
interested in, such as EEG and skin- 
resistance studies of abnormal people, 
his text comes alive with his enthusiastic 
presentation of the latest research. 

How do these two texts deal with 
the problem of whether psychiatric 
diagnosis is of any use, of whether we 
now have an adequate classification 
system and if not how it could be im- 
proved? Essentially, both ignore it. 
White has, perhaps, a little more excuse 
for ignoring the classification problem, 
since he sticks strictly to a psychody- 
namic formulation of mental disorder, 
thereby implying that classification isn’t 
very important. Kisker apologizes in his 
preface for accepting the conventional 
classification system, but explains that 
there’s nothing else, widely-accepted, to 
take its place. Neither author presents 
the implications of J. R. Wittenborn’s 
factor analytic studies of psychiatric 
symptoms—studies that when looked at 
carefully tell us that the conventional 
distinctions between “schizophrenic” and 
“depressive” psychotic disorders don’t 
make any sense, any more than the 
distinctions among types of schizophrenia 
do. Must textbooks always be 10 years 
behind the times on fundamental issues 
like this, though up-to-date on the names 
of the latest tranquilizers? Should we 
be afraid to let our undergraduates 
know that our diagnostic framework is 
far from satisfactory, when so eminent 
a person as Karl Menninger has already 
let the word get around, in his The 
Vital Balance? 


Finally, and best of all, Kisker has 
become a pioneer by providing with his 
text a set of 40 brief, tape-recorded diag- 
nostic interviews. The recorded sound 
is excellent. Considering the industry 
that was needed to collect all these in- 
terviews and the courage that it took 
to distribute them, it is disappointing 
that some of them are flawed either 
by what is, in the reviewer’s opinion, a 


lack of understanding of the dynamics 
of the patient or by a slightly moralistic 
tone in the interviewers approach. As 
to understanding of dynamics: in my 
judgment, the first two cases described 
as “transient stress reactions” are mis- 


diagnosed; the first should have been 
diagnosed as psychoneurotic, the second 
as psychoneurotic or character disorder. 
(The reader can make up his own mind 
about this by taking the American Psy- 
chiatric Association Diagnostic Manual 


in hand while he listens to the inter- 
views.) The dynamics of the patients’ 
disorders are not clearly brought out, 
in some instances, most particularly in 
the three psychoneurotic patients in- 
cluded in the series. As would be ex- 
pected, the series is most satisfactory in 
presenting those diagnostic categories 
that are most frequently encountered 
in a juvenile court or a state mental 
hospital—for these are the settings 


where Kisker works and where he got 
his material. As to the alleged moral- 
istic tone, I want to make clear that 
Kisker the interviewer is exceptionally 
warm and friendly, and that sometimes 
he shows deep understanding of the 
patient. Yet the reviewer sensed a draw- 
ing back, a shock, at the possibility that 
the patient might lose control, or had 
lost control, or had struck out aggres- 
sively against society. 

When it has all been said, the pro- 
fessor has to decide for himself what 
book—Kisker, or White, or some other 
one—to use, weighing strengths (White: 
clear, coherent, good presentation of 
psychoanalytic views; Kisker: factual, 
more biological material, the wonder- 
ful innovation of recorded interviews) 
and weaknesses (White: no pictures, 
somewhat less of the latest research 
papers; Kisker: lacking in theory, biased 
against psychoanalysis). 

My own decision, the reader may 
have discerned, would be to use a text 
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like White's. His book is organized 
around concepts and theories; it pre- 
sents psychoanalysis accurately; it has 
enough factual material in it to satisfy 
me, and what it does have is memorable 
because related to theory. Others may 
come up with a different answer, be- 
cause their theoretical commitments are 
different. To them, a book like Kisker's 
is attractive, for Kisker has striven val- 
iently to avoid bias (though he hasn't 
quite succeeded), and it certainly can't 
be said that he pushes psychoanalytic 
views, It pains the reviewer that the 
very professors who, because of their 
distaste for psychoanalysis, are not in 
a position to correct and compensate 
for the deficiencies of Kisker's book are 
the ones most likely to choose it. 


Exceptionally Broad 


William M. Cruickshank (Ed.) 


Psychlology of Exceptional Children 
and Youth. 2nd Ed. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963. 
Pp. xiii + 623. $7.95. 


Reviewed by RicHarp W. Woopcock 


The editor, William Cruickshank, re- 
ceived his doctorate from the University 
of Michigan in 1946 and ever since has 
been at Syracuse University where he is 
now Professor of Education and Psy- 
chology and where he serves also as 
Director of the Division of Special Edu- 
cation and Rehabilitation. The reviwer, 
Richard W. Woodcock, received an EdD 
from the University of Oregon, and has 
been Director of Special Education in 
a rural county and ina small city. He 
began college teaching in 1957 as Assist- 
ant Professor of Psychology at Ore- 
gon College of Education. He then 
moved to Colorado State College and 
is now engaged full-time in research and 
the training of researchers at George 
Peabody College where he is Associate 
Professor of Special Education. 


uis is the second edition of a widely 
used text in the field of exceptional 


children. It is a companion volume to 
Education of Exceptional Children 
and Youth (Cruickshank and Johnson, 
1958), and the two volumes together 
provide a total coverage of the psy- 
chology and education of exceptional 
children. The term ‘exceptional’ may 
require clarification for readers un- 
familiar with the term used in this con- 
text. Exceptional children are those who 
deviate markedly in some area of growth 
and development to the extent that they 
require special education or ancillary 
services in order to develop education- 
ally. This definition includes the gifted 
as well as the various handicapped. 


This book is concerned with the 
psychological characteristics of excep- 
tional children and youth. It discusses 
the implications of exceptionality upon 
the intellectual behavior and psycho- 
social adjustment of young people who 
have impaired hearing, defective speech, 
impaired vision, epilepsy, chronic medi- 
cal disorder, who are crippled, are 
mentally retarded, or are gifted. In rela- 
tion to other books in the field of ex- 
ceptional children, it is most similar in 
coverage to Psychology of the Physically 
Handicapped (1941) by Pintner, Eisen- 
son, and Stanton. 


The content is complementary in 
coverage to several other books in the 
field and probably may be used most 
effectively following a study of such 
texts as Cruickshank and Johnson's com- 
panion volume, Dunn's Exceptional 
Children in the Schools (1963), or 
Kirk’s Educating Exceptional Children 
(1962). Such texts are educationally 
oriented and characteristically deal with 
the nature of the various exception- 
alities, the identification of such chil- 
dren, required ancillary services, and 
appropriate educational programming. 
In these texts, limited space is devoted 
to the psychological characteristics of 
the exceptional child. Though estimates 
of such a nature are hazardous, the over- 
lap of content between this book and 
the educationally-oriented books is prob- 
ably less than 10 to 20 percent. The 
chapter on epilepsy has more overlap 
than the other chapters for it deals 
primarily with epilepsy itself, and rather 
little with the psychological character- 
istics of children who have epilepsy. 
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The major portion of the book is 
organized about a chapter-by-chapter 
discussion of the various areas of ex- 
ceptionality. Three unique chapters 
make excellent additions to this basic 
coverage. The opening chapter by 
Meyerson discusses the appropriateness 
of a field-theory model as a means for 
understanding the psychosocial behavior 
of the handicapped. Newland has con- 
tributed a chapter on the psychological 
assessment of exceptional children. The 
final chapter, written by Cowen and 
Trippe, discusses the use of psycho- 
therapy and play techniques with ex- 
ceptional children. 

Since it is difficult to find any one 
person who can bring authority to all 
areas of exceptionality, the multi-au- 
thored text has become a common 
format in this field. Eleven authors 
have contributed to this book. The con- 
tributing authors as well as the editor, 
are well-known and respected. in their 
fields. A number of concepts in the sepa- 
rate chapters are related to each other 
by cross reference, indicating cooper- 
ative editing and writing. The chapters 
on mental retardation and on epilepsy 
have been rewritten by new authors in 
this revised edition. The remaining chap- 
ters show some rewriting and updating 
of content. 

The jacket states that the book will 
“afford invaluable guidance and help for 
parents, educators, and psychologists," 
a claim which is overly optimistic in 
respect to ‘parents’ but appropriate for 
the other two. The reader should not 
go to this book for general information 
about the nature of etiologies of the 
various exceptionalities, nor for sugges- 
tions regarding educational adjustments. 
It is recommended for individual pro- 
fessional reading or as a text. As a text, 
it would be most useful for courses 
carrying titles such as ‘The Psychology 
of Exceptional Children'—in contrast to 
the educationally oriented texts men- 
tioned earlier, which are more appro- 
priate for courses such as ‘The Educa- 
tion of the Exceptional Child. 


M 
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Disparity and Despair 


Ephraim H. Mizruchi 


Success and Opportunity: A Study of Anomie. New York: The Free Press 
of Glencoe, 1964. Pp. xiii + 204. $5.95. 


Reviewed by Bernarp M. KRAMER 


The author, Ephraim H. Miruchi 
(PhD, Purdue, 1961), makes his debut 
with this, his first published volume. 
His interests in sociological theory, so- 
cial stratification, and deviant behavior 
are reflected in earlier writings on bohe- 
mians, acceptance of the Salk vaccine, 
social participation, adult education, 
race relations, medical sociology, and 
Chinese drinking patterns. At present 
he is Associate Professor of Sociology 
at the Maxwell Graduate School of Syr- 
acuse University. The reviewer, Bernard 
M. Kramer (PhD, Harvard, 1950), is 
Associate Professor of Preventive Medi- 
cine (Social Psychology) at Tufts Uni- 
versity. He has written on prejudice, 
mental health, housing and medical 
care. He brings to this review personal 
experience with industrial workers and 
a long-standing interest in the social 
psychology of urban affairs. 


very civilization has had its share 

of foreboding concern over the fate 
of its people. But none, I think, has 
been so concerned as the social thinkers 
of our contemporary urban-industrial 
civilization. Men such as Durkheim at 
the turn of the century and Fromm a 
few decades later have worried that 
man, in seeking to improve his lot, has 
paradoxically created conditions that 
isolate him and block his fulfillment. 

In Success and Opportunity Dr. Miz- 
ruchi evokes this sense of social anxiety 
through repeated use of such dark 
words as: meaninglessness, alienation, 
demoralization, powerlessness, normless- 
ness, self-estrangement, disorganization, 
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despair, bondlessness, boundlessness, de- 
regulation, retreatism. 

His effort focuses centrally on that 
dark word made famous by Durkheim's 
Suicide and by Merton's essay "Social 
Structure and Anomie.” Mizruchi de- 
scribes anomie as “a social state in 
which the society's norms and goals are 
no longer capable of exerting social con- 
trol over its members, and the individual 
rather than the group, must now de- 
termine for himself what goals should 
be sought and in what degree. The indi- 
vidual is, however, essentially incapable 
of providing meaningful limits to his 
own desires and is thus doomed to a 
life of constant seeking without genuine 
fulfillment." 

In Merton's formulation disparity ex- 
ists. between society's goals and the 
means available for reaching them. With 
the disparity comes despair or anomie. 
In North American life the despairing 
disparity occurs around limited oppor- 
tunities to reach the widely accepted 
"success" goal. Thus we have the basis 
for the book's title: Success and Oppor- 
tunity. 


Tae HEART of the volume is an em- 
pirical test of Merton’s hypothesis: 
anomie is greatest in the lower class 
because the vaunted American success 
goal is so frustratingly elusive. Miz- 
ruchi’s test is based on an interview 
study of two samples of 618 and 227 
residents of an upstate New York com- 
munity of 16,000 people—an area con- 
siderably less metropolitan than those 
so characteristic of urban United States 
today. 


He reports “a significant association 
between objective class position and 
anomie, with a higher concentration of 
high anomic responses in the lower 
classes.” When, however, education is 
taken into account, it turns out that the 
association holds up only for those who 
have attended high school and/or col- 


lege. Moreover, lower class anomie is 
different from that of the middle 
class. Mizruchi summarizes, “micdle- 
class anomie is likely to result primarily 


from the strain associated with disparity 
between aspiration and achievement. 
Lower-class anomie . . . likely 
to represent strain associated with both 
limits on occupational attainment and 
limits on opportunities for integration 
with the organized life of the com- 


is more 


munity.” 
It is clear that we have a complex of 
complex variables under consideration 


here and Mizruchi has made a laudable 
attempt to examine many of |! 
important ones, His data deal wii!) ac- 
ceptance of the “success value,’ with 
perception of opportunity, with disparity 
between aspiration and achievement, 
employment status, marital status 
participation and with many 
variables. 

The range of his data is not, how 
matched by his skill in present 
His argument lacks the force of clarity 
and he fails to offer a coherent, orderly 
approach. The elements are there but 
I found it hard to lock all the pieces 
on to a unifying focal point. Perhaps 
this is because of his annoying habit 
of chopping his discussion into bits and 
pieces dispersed throughout the text 
with many statements such as, “We will 
attempt to clarify this point further 
later.” 


more 


cial 
other 


"ver, 
n. 


The items used to tap anomie left 
me with some methodological doubts 
about the scale's undimensionality. Take, 
for example, the following item: "In 
spite of what some people say, the lot 
of the average man is getting worse, 
not better." Perhaps this reflects not 
anomie but perception of reality. One 
need only think of a Harlem or Missis- 
sippi Negro to imagine how responses 
might be shaped more by reality than 
anomie. 

Mizruchi reveals ambivalence about 
the constraints of contemporary empiri- 
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cism. Reporting, for example, a datum 
with a probability of .10, he offers a 
vacillating footnote: "Although we are 
suggesting an arbitrary limit to accep- 
tance or rejection of a probability state- 
ment as support for a particular find- 
ing, we want to avoid holding ourselves 
to any limit. We shall be content if 
the reader interprets the findings as 
they are presented, using his own judg- 
ment of whether or not they appear 
theoretically significant." My own prefer- 
ence would be for a decisive commit- 
ment to one or the other of two equally 
valid approaches. 

To psychologists the most distressing 
weakness of the book will be Mizruchi's 
decision to shun psychological analysis. 
He is, to be sure, a sociologist and his 
topic emerges from the mainstream of 
sociology. Nonetheless I kept wishing he 
had turned his attention to some of the 
rich psychological questions raised by 
such pregnant statements as: "Having 
achieved a very high level of material 
prosperity, . . . [American society] is in 
danger of social and cultural poverty.” 
Perhaps his promised future volumes 
will be less parochial and shed more 
light on the psychology of socially de- 
rived anomie. (Shortly after completing 
this review I was pleased to come across 
a new article by McClosky and Schaar 
entitled “Psychological Dimensions of 
Anomy” in The American Sociological 
Review, February, 1965, 30, 14-40.) 


Primary Thoughts 
on Thinking 


Pierre Oléron 


Les Activités Intellectuelles. Paris: 
` Presses Universitaires de France, 


1964, Pp. 163. 
Reviewed by Joun H. FLAVELL 


The author, Pierre Oléron, studied at 
the University of Paris, and is currently 
Professor of Psychology and Director 
of the Laboratoire de Psychologie Géné- 


tique there. Three foci of his interests 
are cognitive functioning in the deaf, 
perceptual factors in logical reasoning 
and the role of context in the percep- 
tion of words. The reviewer, John H. 
Flavell, received his PhD in clinical 
psychology from Clark University but 
says that during the last nine years he 
has gradually metamorphized into a 
developmental psychologist, with pri- 
mary interests in the growth of language 
and thinking. He is currently Associate 
Professor of Psychology at the University 
of Rochester but as of August, 1965, 
will move across the country to become 
Professor of Child Psychology at the 
University of Minnesota’s Institute of 
Child Psychology. He is author of 
The Developmental Psychology of Jean 
Piaget (CP, March 1963, 8, 97). 


HIS LITTLE BOOK is one of a series 

of paperbacks edited by Professor 
Paul Fraisse of the Sorbonne under 
the general title Le Psychologue. It is 
intended to introduce students and other 
interested readers to cognition as a field 
of psychological study. Since psychology 
still remains wedded to philosophy in 
the mind of the average French intellec- 
tual, Oléron devotes much of his first 
chapter to showing how cognition can 
be regarded as an empirical problem, 
amenable to the usual, scientific-psycho- 
logical methods of research. He then 
goes on to discuss the general nature 
of intellectual processes. Although more 
behavioristic and functionalistic in his 
orientation then Piaget, Oléron shares 
the latter’s belief that these processes 
are extremely active and constructive 
vis-a-vis the stimulating environment. 
Witness, for example, the following in- 
teresting definition: *. .. it is the essence 
of intellectual activity to construct (and 
utilize) systems of representations which 
substitute for perceived reality. These 
representations could be called models 
of that reality. And if we wanted to 
express this fact figuratively, we could 
say that intelligence is above all a ma- 
chine for manufacturing models” (p. 
32). 

Subsequent chapters are allotted to 
the traditional subject matter of the 
field, described under the traditional 
headings: abstraction, induction, general- 
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ization, classification, inference, reason- 
ing, and problem solving. There are 
three things about Oléron’s treatment 
of these matters, however, which make 
the book both up-to-date and interest- 
ing. First, after sketching the history of 
work on a given “classical” topic in 
the field, he provides the reader with 
a thoughtful evaluation of its current 
status. Second, he effectively removes 
the volume from the “mere textbook” 
category by contributing original analy- 
ses of certain problems, complete with 
implications for future research, And 
finally, a common (and very modem) 
theme runs through his treatment of 
almost all topics. The quotation cited 
above gives the hint: Oléron is much 
enamored of the possibility of computer 
simulation of cognitive processes and 
offers a clear and cogent discussion of 
recent work in the field. 

Oléron manages in 163 pages to say 
a great deal about human thinking, 
and what he says is almost invariably 
sound and well-reasoned. Whatever sins 
there are here are clearly of an omis- 
sion rather than a commission variety, 
perhaps inevitable in a book which is 
both brief and aimed at the neophyte. 
The Sorbonne student will indeed be 
convinced that there exists a scientific 
psychology of thought processes after 
reading Les Activités Intellectuelles, 
and he will also learn something of 
what this psychology comprises. He will 
not, however, be informed that there 
is a substantial and growing literature 
in areas such as individual differences 
in cognitive strategies and styles; cog- 
nitive development; cognitions of the 
less cerebral, dispassionate variety (atti- 
tudes, beliefs, values, “person percep- 
tions,” etc.); creative thinking; and 
motivation-cognition, language-cognition, 
perception-cognition, and other "x-cog- 
nition" relationships: in short, he will 
not become aware of the exciting plural- 
ism which exists in the field nowadays. 
A brief primer could of course do little 
more than convey the fact of this plural- 
ism, but it should at least do that. 
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Shocks, Sounds, and Tidiness 


S. H. Lovibond 


Conditioning and Enuresis. New York: Macmillan, 1964. Pp. viii + 219. 


$7.50. 


Reviewed by Irwin A, Berc 


The author, S. H. Lovibond, is a mem- 
~ ber of the psychology faculty of the 
University of Adelaide, Australia. His 
most recent publication was a con- 
tributed chapter on “Personality and 
Conditioning” to the recently released 
Experimental Personality Research, ed- 
ited by Brendan Maher. The reviewer, 
Irwin A. Berg, received his PhD from 
the University of Michigan and has 
been at Louisiana State University as 
Chairman and Professor of Psychology 
for ten years. Prior to that he taught 
at Northwestern, Pomona College, and 
the University of Illinois. His research 
interests are in the area of measuring 
deviant behavior and his latest of a half 
dozen books, this one co-edited with 
B. M. Bass, was Conformity and Devia- 
tion (1961; CP, Jan. 1963, 8, 12). 


p BOOK deals with enuresis and re- 
search concerning its treatment by 
conditioning methods. Enuresis has been 
à problem since ancient times, and 
treatment methods of antiquity are re- 
corded which required the bed-wetter to 
eat the bladders of sheep and drink 
the urine of spayed swine. Modern 
treatment approaches include hormone 
ingestion and drug injection which, in 
comparison, are really not much differ- 
ent in concept, taste, or efficacy from 
those employed several thousand years 
ago. However, conditioning methods for 
the treatment of enuresis are relatively 
recent and do have a record of some 
degree of success. The present book 
contains a scholarly review of the his- 
tory of the problem of enuresis, an 
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analysis of the mechanism of micturi- 
tion, an examination of past experi- 
mental studies, together with details and 
discussion of the author's own experi- 
mental work. 


There are two opposing views of 
enuresis espoused by those who have 
given attention to the problem. The 
more prevalent and deeply entrenched 
view is that enuresis is merely one symp- 
tom of a deeper underlying disorder. 
This is also the psychoanalytic posi- 
tion; however, psychoanalytically-ori- 
ented writers add a great deal of ex- 
planation and interpretation. of the 
problem. The relationship of the 
enuretic child to his parents, for ex- 
ample, is carefully explored and the 
symbolic significance of enuresis is 
elaborated—i.e. the fire of the penis 
is condemned by the superego and must 
be extinguished by urinating. Others 
have proposed that enuresis represents a 
demand for love which is not forth- 
coming and thus the enuretic weeps 
through the bladder. 

Those holding the opposing viewpoint 
assert that most cases of enuresis should 
be regarded as a simple habit deficiency. 
Since learning is at fault according to 
this minority opinion, successful treat- 
ment requires new learning or re-learn- 
ing. Put pithily, the enuretic is the 
product of faulty training procedures, 
for he has learned to urinate in bed at 
night rather than in the toilet. To cor- 
rect this practice, uncomplicated condi- 
tioning methods can be and should be 
employed. As evidence, the adherents 
of this habit deficiency explanation can 


point to an impressive array of experi- 
mental studies which report success in 
treating enuresis by conditioning. In 
rebuttal, those who regard enuresis as 
but a single symptom in a matrix of 
much broader personality disturbance 
acknowledge that the symptom can be 
repressed by a variety of techniques 
but that other, possibly far more severe, 
symptoms will be substituted. Thus the 
question is posed concerning the value 


of rendering an enuretic continent if 
he later becomes schizophrenic or com- 
mits suicide, Of necessity, therefore, 
the total personality must be treated 
because the problem of enuresis involves 
a total personality disturbance, not 
merely a simple habit deficiency. This 
is the crux of the matter, the haunch 
and the hoof of the treatment question 
for enuresis. Treating the total person- 
ality can be successful but it takes a 
long time and may be very expensive. 
Treating the symptom by conditioning 
can also be successful but, while in- 
expensive, may be merely a symptom 
substitution. 


I pondering the problem a good 
psychologist would wonder whether 
enuretics often recover without 
ment of any kind. After all, there have 
been reports that as much as 40 per 
cent of neurotics may recover spontane- 
ously without professional treatment dur- 
ing a 12 month period. Also, what about 
age as a factor? And the severity of 
the condition? How about matched con- 
trol groups? What are the criteria of 
cure? These are among the important 
questions and, fortunately, there are 
answers, but of varying degrees of com- 
pleteness, available. 


treat- 


Nocturnal enuresis may be defined 
as the involuntary discharge of urine 
during sleep, after the child is 3 or 4 
years old, in the absence of evidence 
of organic pathology. At age 3, one- 
fourth of those children who still wet 
the bed will become continent within 
12 months without any special treat- 
ment. At age 11, the percentage of such 
spontaneous recoveries is 16 per cent, 
a good deal lower than reported spon- 
taneous recoveries of neurotics. The 
above data are of all degrees of severity 
among enuretics; however, severity of 
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condition and criteria of cure are readily 


ascertainable by objective evidence. The 
bed may be wet only once or twice a 
week or it may be wet three, four, or 
even more times in a single night, The 
amount of wetting may range from a 
pea-sized spot to a copious drenching 
of the bedsheets. As for the criterion 
of treatment success, Lovibond used 14 


consecutive dry nights as his measure 
and this included seven dry nights with 
increased fluid intake, Thus there were 
obviously tidy criteria at hand for an 
untidy problem. 


y Y HETHER enuretics are neurotic or 
ive other evidence of emotional mal- 
adjustment represents a more perplex- 
ing question because the techniques 
of diagnosis for neuroticism are not 
sharply defined. Be that as it may, psy- 
tests, behavior ratings by 
by parents, and data from 
symptom inventories were used in an 
effort to identify the possible existence 
of neuroticism among enuretics; but 
without success. Apart from a very few 
cases, there was no tendency for enuresis 
to be associated with poor adjustment. 
In consequence, Lovibond felt reason- 
ably secure in launching a series of con- 
ditioning studies under various stimulus 
and control conditions, He used mois- 
ture-sensitive pads and a kind of genital 
sheath or cover as electrical contact 
switches and loud auditory stimuli or 
electrical shock to the genitals for condi- 
tioning. He found such direct methods 
were remarkably effective for achieving 
an initial arrest of bed wetting but 
the subsequent relapse rate was high. 
The relapse rate seems to be something 
of a problem because accurate data are 
difficult to obtain since parents are 
often not good reporters of such data; 
hence the investigator should gather 
such information himself. Apparently, 
after daily tussles with sodden bed- 
sheets during a period of months or even 
years, parents find a period of nocturnal 
continence, followed by only occasional 
spotting, the equivalent of cure or suc- 
cess—and in a sense it is by comparison 
with their previous sheets-awash-expe- 
riences with theìr enuretic child. Both 
auditory and electrical stimuli were 
effective for conditioning; however after 


chological 


teachers, 


a careful series of trials, auditory stimuli 
alone were used as being more practical. 
No evidence of symptom substitution 
was found nor were there any undesir- 
able psychological side-effects. Indeed, 
the child’s adjustment after condition- 
ing was often better in certain respects. 

As an account of the background of a 
clinical problem, Lovibond’s book leaves 
little to be desired. As a research study 
in which byways are explored and care- 
ful controls are exercised, Lovibond 
offers a highly effective presentation as 
well as tantalizing suggestions for addi- 
tional investigations. He has a book 
which could well be used as a model for 
reports on similar topics. 


With Fact and Charm 


Leo Kanner 


A History of the Care and Study 
of the Mentally Retarded. Spring- 
field, Ill. Charles C Thomas, 1964. 
Pp. 150. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Norman R, Exus 


The author, Leo Kanner, is Professor 
Emeritus of Child Psychiatry at the 
Johns Hopkins University and Honorary 
Consultant to the Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal. The reviewer, Norman Ellis is Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University 
of Alabama. He received his PhD from 
Louisiana State University and since 
1956 has worked in the field of mental 
retardation—as Chief Psychologist in a 
state institution and, before going to 
Alabama, as Professor at George Pea- 
body College. He is editor of the Hand- 
book Mental Deficiency. (CP, June 
1965, 10, 279) 


*! Dad professional worker in mental 
retardation will find this 150-page 
history indispensable. The layman will 
find it fascinating reading except for a 
few sections which provide historical 
fact, apparently included only for com- 
pleteness. All readers will encounter a 
few eye openers; for example, Martin 
Luther suggesting that an idiot child 
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be drowned! Professor Kanner’s treat- 
ment of the subject is scholarly, witty, 
and thorough. The writing is lucid, yet 
terse, References follow each chapter, 
an arrangement that will be of value 
to the student of the subject. 

The first chapter attempts to show 
the origin of several words pertaining 
to mental retardation. The second des- 
scribes the awakening of professional 
interest in mental retardation in the 
first half of the 19th century. This is 
accomplished via brief biographies of 
early pioneers—Pereire, Itard, Guggen- 
buhl, Seguin, and Howe. The story of 
Guggenbuhl and his establishment of 
the first institution for the retarded is 
quite interesting. Chapter 3, “The Era 
of Insititutional Expansion,” consists 
mainly of notes on institutional develop- 
ment in 20 countries. Since there are 
only 27 pages in this chapter, including 
references, the notes tend to be sketchy. 
Chapter 4, describes the development 
of journal publication in the field. There 
were less than a half dozen journals 
to be discussed, and with only one sur- 
viving, there is little meat in this chap- 
ter. The remaining chapters describe 
the disillusionment experienced by the 
pioneers in attempting to “cure” defec- 
tives, the shift in emphasis to custodial 
care in institutions, the recognition of 
marked individual differences among 
the group of defectives, the rise of spe- 
cial classes for the retarded, the quan- 
tification of intellect, the “eugenic 
scare” occasioned by several genealogi- 
cal studies, and a brief commentary on 
current activities in the field. 

This book leans more heavily on the 
“care” of retardates than upon the 
“study” of retardates. Indeed, there is 
scant attention to research. Of course, 
there was little effort in research in the 
field prior to about 1950. However, no 
mention is made of Doll or of other 
research pioneers in retardation! Over- 
all, Professor Kanner has done a fine 
job. He quotes the authors of an 1866 
publication, “The scientific history of 
idiocy has yet to be produced; its data 
are scarce, and the study has not many 
charms.” In contrast, Professor Kan- 
ner’s little book has both factual data 
and charm. 
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Mixed Emotions 


Silvan S. Tomkins 


Affect Imagery Consciousness. Vol. II: The Negative Affects. New York: 


Springer, 1963. Pp. 580. $9.00. 


Reviewed by Seymour FEsHBACH 


The author, Silvan Tomkins, was one of 
Henry Murray's students at Harvard, 
and has been for a number of years 
at Princeton University. He has written 
and edited many books in the areas 
of personality, projective tests, and psy- 
chopathology. Volume I of the series, 
Affect, Imagery, Consciousness: The 
Positive Affects, was reviewed in CP in 
October of 1963. The reviewer, Seymour 
Feshbach, has recently accepted a posi- 
tion as Professor of Psychology at 
UCLA, He has had a long-standing 
interest in the area of emotion and 
human motivation and his published 
work has been especially concerned with 
the regulation of aggression. 


pues Sivan Tomkins is en- 
gaged in the ambitious task of for- 
mulating meaningfully interrelated theo- 
ries of thinking, memory and emotion 
which provide a systematic explanation 
of personality dynamics and psycho- 
pathology. The present volume, the sec- 
ond of a projected four volume opus, 
is concerned with the negative affects 
of distress and shame, with the greater 
portion of the book being devoted to 
an exposition of the intricacies of shame 
and its correlates. A full appreciation 
of each individual volume and of the 
extent to which the over-all goal is 
realized must await publication of the 
total series. If the first two volumes are 
indicative, it will be difficult indeed to 
arrive at an objective evaluation of this 
contribution. The author's style is free- 
wheeling and his organization is loose. 
It is not his intent to present a rigorous, 
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closely reasoned theoretical development 
of his position. Nor are most of his 
propositions constrained by research 
data; they are based instead upon his 
own acute perceptions and interpreta- 
tions. As a consequence, whether a bold 
hypothesis is perceived as a penetrating 
insight or a wild speculation depends in 
large measure upon the personal ex- 
periences and idiosyncracies of the 
reader and the extent to which they 
match those of the author. 

Professor Tomkins brings to the analy- 
sis of emotion a refreshing, evolutionary 
and organismic perspective. Examina- 
tion of the adaptive value of affective 
responses leads him to distinguish 
sharply between the biological function 
of the cry of distress and that of fear 
and anxiety. Distress is viewed as a 
mildly toxic negative affect which typi- 
cally permits the organism to seek alter- 
native methods of modifying the source 
of distress. The distress cry is innately 
toxic and motivating to the listener as 
well as to the sufferer. In contrast, fear 
is seen as a massive emergency response 
which, because of its high toxicity, is 
tolerable for only brief periods of time 
and severely limits the range of problem- 
solving behaviors. The author, in the 
comparative tradition, is particularly at- 
tentive to the expressive aspects of emo- 
tions; facial and vocal changes, in fact, 
are felt to provide the key to our 
eventual understanding of emotions. Ig- 
noring some of the difficulties en- 
countered by the James-Lange theory, 
he assumes a more restrictive and radical 
peripheral position exemplified by such 
assertions as "the awareness of the feed- 


back of the crying response is the experi- 
ence of distress or suffering." Consistent 
with this proposition is the observation 
that responses such as sucking, which 
interfere with crying (and which may 
also elicit affective response competi- 
tion), tend to reduce distress. Neverthe- 
less, if all one had to do to eliminate 
the pangs of anguish is learn to stop 
crying and relax oral muscle tone, how 
simple it would be to cope with tragedy 
and despair. 


Fo Proressor Tomxins, “the face 
is the site of the affects.” The inner or 
afferent face gives rise to the experience 
of affect; the outer face expresses affect. 
But unlike Janus, these are not two faces 
but are intimately related aspects of the 
same emotional expression. The face, if 
carefully studied, will reveal to the ob- 
server the subject’s affective reactions. 
Subtle changes in the movement of the 
eyes, the elevation of the brows, the tilt 
of the jaw all mirror dynamic affective 
changes and complex emotional se- 
quences such as that in which a subject 
experiences distress and then reacts with 
anger, fear and finally shame. After the 
last three decades of seeking assessment 
procedures that will penetrate the "per- 
sona," there is a touch of irony and 
paradox in the suggestion that all this 
time the answer has been before our 
eyes. We need only have looked. 

But, as the author documents, we 
suffer from a taboo on looking at and 
scrutinizing another's face. This taboo, 
it is argued, originates in the child's 
reaction of shame in the presence of a 
stranger and, more profoundly, from 
shame stemming from universal cultural 
restraints against the intimate sharing 
and communication of feelings. A simi- 
lar taboo may have extended to a care- 
ful analysis of the shame reaction itself. 
At least no one has explored the dy- 
namics of shame and humiliation with 
the thoroughness applied by Professor 
Tomkins to these topics. The affect of 
shame which is alleged to have its roots 
in shyness and the affect of contempt 
rooted in the disgust-nausea reaction to 
distasteful foods are given no less than 
equal primacy with fear and hostility 
in the author's psychodynamic model. 
He traces the impact of shame and its 
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relative, contempt, upon the developing 
personality. The cognitive influence of 
these affects is elaborated as are the 
conditions under which they are likely 
to become dominant motifs or, in his 
terminology, "theories," in personality 
organization to eventuate in a "paranoid 
posture" or in paranoid schizophrenia. 


pU Tomxıns has performed a 
distinct service in focusing the attention 
of the personologist and clinician upon 
these neglected affects of shame-humilia- 
tion and contempt-disgust. With con- 
siderable ingenuity and, at times, bril- 
liance, he has provided a common 
discourse for linking such diverse phe- 
nomena as Negro-White relations, witch- 
craft and the “evil-eye,” political 
radicalism, castration anxiety and the 
personality dynamics of Freud, Dostoev- 
ski, and Strindberg. But painting with 
a broad brush runs the risk of leaving 
thin spots: these if too numerous or in- 
trusive may violate common scholarly 
expectations. 

It is reasonable to expect that refer- 
ences be listed. Without them, the reader 
is unable to evaluate the empirical basis 
for such factual assertions as “American 
women are less disturbed by bodily pain 
as such than are American men” or “old 
age is the prime occasion of shame.” A 
more serious omission than the absence 
of a bibliography is the failure to take 
cognizance of relevant theory and data. 
This lack is most noticeable in his dis- 
cussion of socialization practices which 
foster the development of shame-humili- 
ation “theory” and paranoid neurotic 
and psychotic behavior. His portrayal 
of these childhood experiences, espe- 
cially those of the paranoid schizo- 
phrenic, as merely one of exposure to 
constant punishment and shame is much 
less satisfying than his analysis of con- 
temporary dynamic processes. This re- 
viewer, at least, finds Bateson's double- 
bind hypothesis in greater accord with 
clinical observation. 

Equally dissatisfying is the superficial 
development of challenging propositions 
that are scattered throughout the book; 
eg. a theory of the origins of the con- 
cept of monotheism is afforded a few 
brief paragraphs and barely defended at 
all is the provocative assertion that the 


process by which the paranoid builds his 
systematized, albeit unique, theory is 
exactly analogous to the growth of 
theory in science. While a powerful 
hypothesis—"the innate activation of 
shame is the incomplete reduction of in- 
terest or joy”—is illustrated by selected 
examples, no attention is given to the 
many situations typically characterized 
as frustrating which, at least on the 
surface, do not seem to fit the rule. 

This mixture of loosely stated, un- 
supported propositions with highly orig- 
inal, insightful material, inevitably elicits 
conflicting attitudes toward the book 
as a whole. Assessment of the balance 
between the originality of the contribu- 
tion and the sacrifice of precision and 
thoroughness, in this case especially, will 
vary markedly with the reader. Although 
it may often appear that these two di- 
mensions of theory construction are 
negatively correlated, they are not neces- 
sarily in opposition and the best scien- 
tific contribution arises from a fusion 
of both qualities. 


A Working Model 


Victor H. Vroom 


Work and Motivation. New York: 
Wiley, 1964. Pp. ix + 331. $6.95. 


Reviewed by LAURENCE SIEGEL 


The author, Victor Vroom, received his 
PhD from the University of Michigan 
in 1958, stayed on there for a while at 
the Institute for Social Research, moved 
to the University of Pennsylvania for 
a few years and is now Associate Profes- 
sor of Industrial Administration at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. He is 
author of Some Personality Determi- 
nants of the Effects of Participation. 
The reviewer, Laurence Siegel, received 
his PhD from the University of Tennes- 
see where he worked with E. E. Cureton. 
He has taught at Washington State Uni- 
versity, has done research at Ohio State, 
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has spent a couple of years in the Army 
administering the AFGT and is now 
Professor of Psychology and Director of 
the Instructional Research Service at 
Miami University, Ohio. He is author 
of Industrial Psychology (CP, July 1963, 
8, 258) and has in the works at least 
two other books, one an introductory 
text and one a volume on theories of 
instruction. 


Ss ead not explicitly stated, this 
is a book for advanced students 
and colleagues. The author emphasizes 
that he has not written a methodological 
treatise, Personnel managers and others 
seeking a ‘how-to-do-it’ cookbook for 
assesing and motivating performance 
are well advised by Vroom to look else- 
where. 

Vroom's intention is to fill in some 
of the middle ground between the sci- 
ence and technology of psychology con- 
cerning the relationship between people 
and their work. This is accomplished 
by discussing the literature on occupa- 
tional choice, job satisfaction, and work 
motivation, and relating this literature 
to a conceptual model. 

Thus the book operates at two related 
levels: the empirical and the theoretical. 
With respect to the former, it provides a 
comprehensive and critical summary of 
the morass of studies about why people 
work. The scope of this endeavor is evi- 
dent from the fact that over 500 bibli- 
ographic references are cited. This re- 
viewer was particularly struck by the 
sheer critical workmanship and organiza- 
tional skill displayed in the chapter on 
job satisfaction. This is the most com- 
prehensive treatment of the subject since 
the 1955 Brayfield and Crockett article 
in the Psychological Bulletin. 

Even if Vroom had elected to stop 
with assembling and integrating the em- 
pirical literature, he would have per- 
formed a valuable, if somewhat limited, 
service. However the book is further 
distinguished by his attempt to con- 
ceptualize the relationship between work 
and motivation in a simple model. This 
model is introduced at the very begin- 
ning of the book, laces the substantive 
chapters, and is the touchstone for the 
final chapter. 


The conceptual model is rooted both 
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in hedonism and in the ahistorical pos- 
ture of Lewin. Its two underlying as- 
sumptions are: (a) people strive to 
attain pleasure and avoid pain, (b) 
choices between alternative courses of 
action are lawfully related to psycho- 
logical events occurring contemporane- 
ously with the behavior. Following these 
assumptions, the model hypothesizes that 
the forces determining choices among 
alternative courses of action are each 
equal to “. . . the algebraic sum of the 
products of the valence of outcomes and 
expectancies that the outcomes will be 
attained.” 

This is a statement of interaction in 
the ‘here-and-now.’ As applied to work, 
it implies that occupational choice, job 
satisfaction, and job performance must 
be regarded as joint functions of indi- 
vidual differences in motives and cog- 
nized or actual properties of work roles. 
Vroom demonstrates that predictions 
from this model fit the data reasonably 
well. 

Without in any way minimizing the 
importance of what Vroom has done, 
some readers may find his reliance upon 
an ahistorical model somewhat unsatis- 
fying. The ‘there-and-then’ factors com- 
prising the individual’s history and de- 
termining the acquisition of motives and 
cognitions are not regarded by Vroom as 
crucial to a consideration of their pres- 
ent role in behavior. Motivation is thus 
conceptualized non-clinically; the rele- 
vant aspects of the organism’s history 
are reflected in its current status. 
Whereas such a model is descriptive 
and facilitates prediction, as Vroom has 
demonstrated, its explanatory power is 
relatively weak. 

This reviewer bias aside, the book is 
a fine illustration of a successful attempt 
to treat a restricted body of empirical 
literature as a special case of more basic 
psychological laws, Although Vroom 
elected to focus upon the relation be- 
tween motivation and work, he states 
explicitly that such other psychological 
processes as learning and perception 
could (and should) be similarly related. 
His book is a reminder that, to the ex- 
tent that psychology is valid as a scien- 
tific enterprise, behavioral principles 
are tenable regardless of the particular 
settings in which the behaviors are dis- 
displayed. 
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Pro Private Practice 


Sidney Levenstein 


Private Practice in Social Casework. New York: Columbia University Press, 


1964. Pp. x + 234. $6.75. 


Reviewed by James L. BREEDLOVE 


The author, Sidney Levenstein, changed 
professions from law to social work after 
World War II, and went on to attain, 
in 1963, a doctorate of social welfare 
from Columbia University School of 
Social Work. Now he is not only Asso- 
ciate Professor of Social Welfare at 
Adelphi University School of Social 
Work but also a part-time Research 
Associate at Hillside Hospital, Glen 
Oaks, New York, as well as a part-time 
private practitioner of social casework. 
The reviewer, James L. Breedlove, re- 
ceived his Doctorate of Social Work 
at Western Reserve University School 
of Applied Social Sciences in 1962, then 
worked for Family Service of Cincinnati 
before going to Portland State College 
School of Social Work where he is 
Associate Professor of Social Work. He 
also serves as part-time consultant to 
social agencies concerning casework re- 
search. 


HE VALUE of this book is that it 

offers an unabashed and frankly 
biased account of private practice in 
social casework. The author approves of 
such practice, apparently without reser- 
vation, In an age of the qualified state- 
ment, such enthusiastic forthrightness is 
unmistakably appealing. One difficulty 
with this approach, however, is that it 
tends to lead to a superficial review 
of the issues rather than a penetrating 
analysis of the underlying problems. 
Another difficulty is the tendency to 
present facts in such a way that they 
appear to support one's own bias. De- 
spite the fact that these two criticisms 
are justified at times, this book has an 
important place in the literature about 
private practice in social casework. 


The author has set for himself two 
very difficult tasks. He has not only 
set forth arguments in favor of private 
practice but also has attempted to trace 
its development. The latter objective is 
based on a study conducted by the 
author, presumably as a part of his 
doctoral dissertation. The findings of 
this study are suggestive rather than 
conclusive, but nonetheless useful for 
even the little illumination thrown on 
an otherwise neglected subject. Numer- 
ous interesting facts are scattered 
throughout the text, eg. the private 
practice of social casework has been 
licensed in San Diego, California, since 
1952. A good deal of difficulty was ex- 
perienced in locating private practition- 
ers; the author admits that his count 
is probably incomplete. Only 404 private 
practitioners were identified as of 1959, 
five to ten per cent of whom are esti- 
mated to be full time. 

The author's first, and more important 
objective, an apologia for the private 
practice of social casework, may stir up 
more debate about an already contro- 
versial subject. The arguments are di- 
rected primarily toward social workers, 
many of whom are opposed to private 
practice. Social workers are likely to 
react not primarily because arguments 
are advanced on behalf of private prac- 
tice nor because of the evidence that 
the number of private practitioners is 
doubling every five years, but because 
that fundamental pillar of the profession, 
the social agency, will seem to be under 
attack. A critical evaluation of the social 
agency as an institution is a vital part 
of the author's effort to explain as well 
as to justify the existence of private 
social work practice. The significance of 
this book for the social work profession 
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is that it represents a growing uneasiness 
among case workers about the manage- 
ment by social agency administrators of 
such professional matters as salary levels, 
waiting lists, interminable supervision, 
timeliness in providing new services to 
meet rapidly changing social conditions, 
and the like. 


Es MANY READERS the author’s at- 
tempt to analyze such conflicts within a 
profession should prove stimulating. A 
central concept in this analysis is 
“strain,” which refers to the discrepancy 
between an individuals expectations 
for his professional performance and 
the possibility of their fulfillment. 
The author may be correct in his as- 
sumption that professional education 
creates aspirations which are often un- 
attainable within the structure of many 
social agencies; but the point will be 
debated. This and similar questions re- 
main until professions are submitted to 
full and impartial empirical investiga- 
tion. It is to be hoped that such studies 
are not to be left to the distant future 
since the ability of a profession to meet 
its responsibility to society may rest on 
such knowledge. 

It is argued that private practice may 
help to alleviate some of the “strains” 
within a profession by providing more 
alternative conditions for practice. It 
may be that private practice can 
strengthen a profession in this way; 
however, it could also do the reverse. 
At least two trends could develop which 
would be detrimental to a profession. 
First, if the most competent professionals 
are siphoned off into private practice, 
quality service may be reserved for 
those able to pay for it rather than for 
those whose need is greatest or those 
who will be most able to benefit from 
it. Second, private practice may be con- 
ducted primarily for economic gain 
rather than for the client’s benefit. These 
questions of ethics unfortunately are not 
discussed in this book. The all-important 
question of how to ensure the quality 
of private practice is not dealt with 
adequately. It is suggested that the 
profession as a whole has not solved 
this problem. This does not lessen its 
importance as the central and most 
effective argument against private prac- 
tice. 
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Experimental Cats Reproduced 


Jules H. Masserman 


Behavior and Neurosis: An Experimental Psychoanalytic Approach to 
Psychobiologic Principles. 2nd Ed. New York: Hafner, 1964. Pp. xv + 


301. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Kenneru B. Lirrte 


The author, Jules H. Masserman, re- 
ceived his MD from Wayne University 
in 1931 and after teaching at Stanford, 
Johns Hopkins, and Chicago, joined the 
Northwestern University faculty in 1936 
and has been there since. He is now 
professor and Co-Chairman in the De- 
partment of Psychiatry of the Medical 
School. He was awarded the Lasker 
prize in 1947, has published widely in 
the field of psychoanalysis and psychi- 
atry. The reviewer, Kenneth Little, is 
Professor and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology at the University of 
Denver. He received his PhD in 1951 
from UCLA with major emphasis on 
clinical psychology. He taught for a 
while at Stanford, then was Training 
Specialist in Psychology for the National 
Institute of Mental Health until 1961 
when he moved to Denver. His most 
recent research interests focus on the 
quantification of human judgment and 
on the parameters of dyadic transactions. 


i DE BOOK is a lithograph re-print of 
one published under the same title 
by the University of Chicago Press in 
1943. It does include, however, 24 pages 
of “new text” by Professor Masserman 
and an additional bibliography entitled 
“Selected References on Biodynamics.” 
The first publication was extensively 
and critically reviewed (e. g., Guthrie, 
Psych. Bull. 1944; Hilgard, J. Abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1944; Mirsky, Psychosom. 
Med., 1943; Myerson, Am. J. Psychol., 
1944). The following brief resume, 
therefore, is primarily for the younger 
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generation of readers of Contemporary 
Psychology. 

Professor Masserman’s thesis is that 
dynamic concepts derivable from psy- 
choanalytic theory, e. g., inner needs, 
holistic adaptation, symbolic expression, 
and motivational conflict, are equally 
applicable to animal as to human be- 
havior. Further, given such generic prin- 
ciples of behavior, aberrancies com- 
pletely analogous to human neuroses, 
psychoses, psychosomatic illnesses, etc. 
will occur in animals when they are 
placed in the appropriate stress situation. 
The basic premise is thus that Mower- 
er's rats, Masserman's cats, Mahl's dogs, 
Harlow's monkeys, and Freud's patients 
are all sisters under the skin. 

The experimental work reported is 
contained in three of the eleven chap- 
ters. In a first set of studies sham rage 
is induced in the cat by electrical stimu- 
lation and demonstration made that 
such behavior cannot be conditioned to 
sound, light, or air blasts nor made the 
basis for an experimental neurosis. The 
interpretation of this finding is that the 
situation lacks motivational connotation 
or "meaning" for the animal, thus no 
learning occurs. However, as Guthrie 
immediately pointed out, since the be- 
havior was aroused by direct stimulation 
of efferent systems it may equally well 
indicate that conditioning requires the 
participation of the afferent systems. 

In a second set of experiments, the 
investigators created experimental neu- 
roses in cats (and two dogs) using con- 
flict between hunger drive and avoidance 
of an air blast or electric shock as the 


tool. Simple external frustration, e. g., 
a barrier between food and the hungry 
animal, is not sufficient. This is taken, 
appropriately enough, as support for the 
psychobiologic principle of conflct of 
motives in the neurotic process. Anyone 
who has seen Professor Masserman's 
films will not question the aberrancy of 
the behavior of the animals. One might 
cavil at certain labels, e. g., describing 
excessive grooming as “autistic indul- 
gence" or "self pre-occupation" but that 
an animal neurosis has been created 
seems quite clear. 

Part of the second set of experiments 
includes the testing of different thera- 
pies with the animal patients, Those pro- 
ducing some form of effect either singly 
or in combination were: a period of 
rest, reduction of the hunger drive by 
outside feeding, "reassurance," forced 
solution, "social imitation" and "work- 
ing through." (The precise experimenter 
and animal behavior referents for these 
terms are carefully specified). 

The balance of the book is devoted to 
an extensive review of the literature on 
animal behavior and neuroses and a dis- 
cussion of the clinical implications of 
the experimental results. A useful bibli- 
ography of approximately 900 references 
is appended. 


E n ANY of the now slightly aged and 
paunchy clinical psychologists of the 
World War II generation (such as the 
reviewer), this book will come as a dis- 
tinct disappointment. The original edi- 
tion of Behavior and Neurosis was a 
shining beacon for the student caught in 
the conflict of clinical interests and ex- 
perimental values. It was concrete evi- 
dence that psychopathology—of some 
sort—could be studied in the compara- 
tive laboratory. The work was a stimu- 
lus (albeit not the only one) to twenty 
years of rescarch in experimental psy- 
chopathology, research that has modi- 
fied, elaborated, and frequently contra- 
dicted the conclusions therein presented. 

So it was with considerable anticipa- 
tion that the reviewer turned to the 
"new text.” Obviously it would rep- 
resent the latest word on experimental 
psychopathology, would contain a sum- 
mary of current knowledge, would give 
us the sage observations of a pioneer 
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in the area. Alas! It has none of these. 
The first four pages of the “new text” 
are a restatement of arguments advanced 
in Chapter I twenty-two years ago with 
the addition of such names as Beach, 
Skinner, and Lorenz (but without cita- 
tions). 

The remaining 20 pages are an 
adaptation of Chapter 25 of the author's 
Practice of Dynamic Psychiatry pub- 
lished 10 years ago. Of the 59 new items 
included under the heading "Selected 
References in Biodynamics," 46 are pub- 
lications of the author. This is indeed 
selection with a vengence, even to the 
inclusion of such bibliographic items as 
“Do lie detectors lie?" and “Philosophy 
and methodology in the training of 500 
psychiatric residents." 

In brief, little argument can be ad- 
vanced for the investment of $8.50 in 
this lithograph reprint of a book orig- 
inally sold at $3.50. 'The reviewer would 
suggest that the reader seriously inter- 
ested in acquiring a copy as part of a 
library of "classics" in psychology first 
check the used book stores for a Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press edition, An al- 
ternative would be a curt note to the 
publisher on the merits of modestly 
priced paper back re-productions of 
books now primarily of historical in- 
terest, 


Men at Work 


Henry Clay Smith 


Psychology of Industrial Behavior. 
2nd edition. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1964. Pp. viii + 418. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Harry W. Karn 


The author, Henry Clay Smith, received 
a 1934 doctorate from Johns Hopkins 
University, has taught at Knox College, 
Hamilton College and the University 
of Vermont, and is now Professor of 
Psychology at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. He has done research and writing 
in the fields of education and training, 
personality measurement and group dy- 


namics. The reviewer, Harry W. Karn, 
did his graduate work at Clark Uni- 
versity and since 1943 has been on the 
staff of the Psychology Department at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology where 
he is now Professor. His basic research 
has dealt with learning and perception 
and he has had extensive experience 
as industrial consultant to programs of 
management development and safety 
training. He is co-editor with B. von 
Haller Gilmer of Readings in Industrial 
and Business Psychology. 


HIS REVISED EDITION of Psychology 
of Industrial Behavior reflects cur- 
rent efforts among writers in the field 
to focus attention upon the behavior of 
individuals in a specialized environment 
—the industrial organization. Too often 
in the past the behavior of the industrial 
worker has been treated solely in terms 
of principles drawn from individual 
psychology. The new approach utilizes 
basic psychological principles within the 
context of the organizational milieu. 
Professor Smith has succeeded admir- 
ably in integrating the older well- 
established principles with more recent 
findings on the nature of organizations. 
The subject matter of this new book 
is well-structured in that it emphasizes 
fundamentals that are readily under- 
stood and have broad transfer value. 
This structuring is achieved specifically 
through an initial derivation of three 
principles. First, there is the principle 
of common goals which states that the 
more common goals a company and its 
workers can develop, the more fully 
realized will be the potentialities of 
the organization and its members. 
Secondly, there is the principle of sup- 
portive relations which refers to the 
feelings, understanding and acceptance 
that the worker obtains from those with 
whom he works. Finally, there is the 
principle of responsibility. This means 
that the processes of the organization 
must be such as to make it probable 
that each member will seek and accept 
responsibility for his own work and the 
work of the organization. These prin- 
ciples guide the search for solutions to 
specific problems. 
Smith makes adroit use of case mate- 
rial in guiding the reader toward prob- 
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lem identification and later problem 
solving. For example, he emphasizes 
that communication is a complex proc- 
ess involving the transmission of facts, 
suggestions, attitudes, hostilities, etc. 
This conclusion takes on real mean- 
ing when applied to the widely publi- 
cized case of price-fixing and bid-rigging 
among some of the executives of the 
electrical manufacturing industries, par- 
ticularly the General Electric Company. 
Smith presents a convincing argument 
in support of the thesis that the “clarity” 
of the communication in the form of a 
company policy statement against price 
fixing existed only in the minds of those 
who had issued the communique. Many 
of the recipients perceived the communi- 
cation in an entirely different light, and, 
within their own perceptual frames of 
reference, with good reason. 

This revised edition, like its 1955 
predecessor, is designed for courses in 
industrial psychology, business psychol- 
ogy, and personnel psychology. There 
are striking differences, however, be- 
tween the two editions based on new 
material that has appeared during the 
last decade. For example, whereas the 
early book considered only productivity 
and job satisfaction as organizational 
goals, the current edition considers pro- 
ductivity, satisfaction with the work 
environment, and morale (satisfaction 
with the work itself). 

With the exception of the: accident 
and safety field, which is barely men- 
tioned, the reviewer is not aware of in- 
adequate coverage of any major prob- 
lem area in industrial psychology. In 
general this new book is a very read- 
able, integrated account of the appli- 
cations of psychology in industry. 


UJ 


There are decisive moments in life 
when, just as the electric lights suddenly 
flash out in the darkness of a great city, 
so the eternal fires flare up in the dark- 
ness of the soul. A spark darting from 
another soul is enough to transmit the 
Promethean fire to the waiting soul. 

—RoMatN ROLLAND 


W 
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New Math and New Ideas 


Z. P. Dienes. Preface by Jerome Bruner 


An Experimental Study of Mathematics Learning. London: Hutchinson, 


1963. Pp. 207. 50s. 


Reviewed by J. A. EasrEv, Jr. 


The author, Z. P. Dienes, is Professor of 
Education at the University of Adelaide, 
and is one of the leading forces in the 
International Study Group for Mathe- 
matics Learning. He serves as consultant 
to numerous course-content improvement 
projects, to the Peace Corps Training 
Program of the University of Hawaii, 
and works also with the Papua, New 
Guinea, Mathematics Project. The re- 
viewer, J. A. Easley, Jr., is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at the University of 
Illinois, and Research Coordinator of 
UICSM Mathematics Project. He for- 
merly taught at the University of 
Hawaii. His special interest is in the ap- 
plication of the philosophy of science to 
educational problems. 


'HIS WORK presents an account of the 

responses of three small groups of 
children (4 third-grade pupils, 4 fourth- 
grade pupils, and 6 more fourth- 
graders) and two large groups of chil- 
dren (a whole class of second-grade 
pupils and 14 sixth graders) who worked 
with the author for a year using mathe- 
matics laboratory materials developed 
out of his earlier work in Leicestershire, 
eg, the Multibase Arithmetic Blocks 
(Dienes, 1962). Observers included 
Jerome Bruner, Helen Kenney, and Wil- 
liam Hull. A dozen photographs, some 
two-dozen line drawings illustrating ar- 
rangements of materials, and a descrip- 
tive appendix provide indispensable aid 
to the reader in understanding the tasks 
given to the children. A second ap- 
pendix by Francesca Morino-Abbele and 
Gina Ferrara-Mori of the Florence In- 
stitute of Psychology presents a sum- 
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mary of their related work on mathe- 
matical concept formation. 

The observations of children learning 
mathematics are discussed with general 
reference to the work of Piaget, Bartlett, 
and Bruner, and with special reference 
to an informally described theoretical 
model. The model presented is based 
on a cycle of abstraction, representation, 
and generalization. The first cycle begins 
as children work out problems with a 
single set of physical materials. The 
second cycle begins when they attempt 
to transfer rules used in the first set of 
problems to another physical embodi- 
ment having the same rule-structure 
(e.g., a group, vector space, or algebra). 
A third level (or cycle) is attained when 
the structures whose isomorphism was 
recognized in the second cycle are them- 
selves modified into new structures. Chil- 
dren in the study rarely completed the 
third cycle for any material. 

The reader who is sufficiently familiar 
with set-theoretic interpretations of 
group, vector, and algebra, to be able 
to read Dienes’s book easily, or who 
has the patience to figure out these 
mathematical concepts from the ex- 
amples given, will be amply rewarded 
with some impressive new thought on 
abstraction, generalization, and the rela- 
tion of symbols to thought. Although 
the evidence presented is not likely to 
convince the psychologist that he has 
learned new lawful relations in human 
behavior, he is likely to be impressed 
with Dienes’s interesting new ways of 
looking at concept learning and to be 
stimulated by some researchable ideas 
generated by these points of view. One 


example of considerable interest for edu- 
cators suggests that generalizing the 
place-value concept to different bases 
is much easier than abstracting this same 
structure from different embodiments, 
Only years of research can produce the 
evidence needed to decide whether 
Dienes’s view of higher mental processes 
is valuable psychologically, but, if one 
is looking for a new approach to try, 
here is one which has intuitive appeal 
for the educator and psychologist dis- 
satisfied with S-R theories. 


En c des the S-R theorist 
who partitions psychological research by 
a similar perception (with opposite val- 
uation) may reject this work. This would 
be most regrettable because, at base, 
there is much in common between the 
set-theoretic interpretation of mathe- 
matical ideas and the attempt to explain 
behavior in S-R terms. A line of con- 
tinuity can be traced from the set- 
theoretical mathematicians through the 
positivistic philosophers who have in- 
fluenced S-R theorists. 

The rapproachment between recent 
work on all-or-none concept learning 
and Dienes's structured tasks in mathe- 
matics learning may be seen if the 
stimuli and correct responses in a con- 
cept-learning task are interpreted sct- 
theoretically as vectors. A collection of 
S-R associations may be regarded as a 
set of vectors, Stimulus sampling theory 
accounts for learning abstract vectors 
such as the binary codes for four and 
five (Suppes and Ginsberg, 1962). The 
place-value rule for comparison of two 
numbers, Dienes's work suggests, could 
be generalized from such cases. This 
rule, in turn, generates a structure iso- 
morphic with the sequence of non-nega- 
tive integers. The algorism for finding 
the sum of any two binary numbers 
(positive, negative, or zero) generates a 
group whose elements are vectors. This 
interface of disparate approaches to 
learning clearly needs researching. 

"There is a great need for the logical 
and mathematical concepts used by 
Dienes (and also those used by Piaget) 
to be clearly comprehended by psycholo- 
gists and educators whose mathematical 
background is deficient in, if not actually 
indisposing to, comprehension of these 
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notions. While the psychological rele- 
vance of mathematical concepts is con- 
troversial, even in informed circles, in- 
terest is high in uninformed circles. 
The efforts of many educators and psy- 
chologists to understand, apply, and 
evaluate such studies is severely handi- 
capped by failure to comprehend—often 
unwittingly—for books such as this one 
tend to give the impression of obvious- 
ness in the use of technical terms. 
Readers who detect a difficulty in com- 
prehension may be advised to consult 
the relevant portions of Adler (1960). 


REFERENCES 
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Many Theories, 
Few Comments 


Richard C. Teevan and Robert C. 
Birney 


Theories of Motivation in Personal- 
ity and Social Psychology. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Van Nostrand, 1964. 
Pp. vi + 186. $1.75. 


Richard C. Teevan and Robert C. 
Birney 


Theories of Motivation in Learning. 
Princeton, N. J.: Van Nostrand, 
1964. Pp. vii + 215. $1.75. 


Reviewed by Norman T. FEATHER 


Both editors, Richard C. Teevan and 
Robert G. Birney are graduates of 
Wesleyan University and both have 
PhD's from the University of Michigan. 
.Teevan is now Associate Professor of 
Psychology at Bucknell University and 
Birney is Associate Professor at Amherst. 


These are their fifth and sixth collabora- 
tions for Van Nostrand’s Insight Series. 
The reviewer, Norman T, Feather, 
graduate of the University of Sydney, 
and of the University of New England, 
received his PhD from the University of 
Michigan where his work, done with 
Atkinson, won the Marquis Award for 
the best doctoral dissertation of 1960-61. 
He is interested in human motivation 
and, with Atkinson, is collaborating on 
a book A Theory of Achievement Moti- 
vation to be published by Wiley. At 
present he is Associate Professor of 
Psychology at the University of New 
England, New South Wales. 


HESE two sets of readings focus upon 

theories of motivation rather than 
upon specific research in this complex 
area, They are recent additions to the 
paperback series of Insight Books ini- 
tiated by Van Nostrand. 

Theories of Motivation in Learning 
begins with an excerpt from Hull deal- 
ing with the law of primary reinforce- 
ment and the concept of primary moti- 
vation. It is followed by a statement 
from Miller and Dollard concerning 
their concepts of drive, cue, response, 
and reward. Tolman then writes on a 
cognition motivation model, and his 
paper is followed by Brown’s discussion 
of problems presented by the concept of 
acquired drives, by Nissen’s paper on 
the nature of drive as an innate deter- 
minant of behavioral organization, by 
an excerpt from Woodworth in which 
his behavior primacy theory of motiva- 
tion is described, and by Estes’s inter- 
esting attempt to formulate a strictly 
stimulus-response theory of drive. The 
book concludes with an excerpt from 
Miller by way of providing an overview 
of some of the theories, Most of these 
papers are concerned with the concept 
of drive. 

Theories of Motivation in Personality 
and Social Psychology also consists of a 
set of eight readings. This volume be- 
gins with an excerpt from Freud dealing 
with his concept of instinct. It is fol- 
lowed by McDougall’s presentation of 
his hormic psychology, by Allport’s dis- 
cussion of the functional autonomy of 
motives, by Murray’s arguments for a 
concept of need, by McClelland, Atkin- 
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son, Clark, and Lowell’s statement of 
the affective arousal model, by Maslow’s 
analysis of deficiency motivation and 
growth motivation, and by Festinger's 
discussion of motivations leading to so- 
cial behavior. This book concludes with 
a paper by Rotter on the role of the 
psychological situation. 


Tu eprrors have arranged the read- 
ings in historical order so that the stu- 
dent may perceive how ideas have de- 
veloped and how theory and research 
are interwoven. It is apparent, however, 
that most of the readings are of recent 
vintage and, in fact, many of them were 
first published in the Nebraska Sym- 
posium on Motivation. To some extent, 
therefore, the plan of presenting an his- 
torical development of ideas is not ful- 
filled since the papers span a fairly 
narrow time interval. This comment is 
less applicable to the second volume 
(personality and social psychology) than 
to the first (learning) which begins with 
Hull and ends with Miller. The re- 
viewer would like to have seen some 
earlier viewpoints represented in this 
first volume particularly those of Wat- 
son, Thorndike, pre-1930 Tolman, and 
early Hull. Some reference to Hebb and 
arousal theory would also have been in 
order, The inclusion of papers on the 
Gestalt theory of motivation, neo- 
Freudian viewpoints, organismic theory, 
and homeostasis would likewise have 
made the personality readings more 
comprehensive, But we realize that slim 
volumes are more likely to be bought 
and (it is hoped) used by students and 
that, in any case, there will always be 
some disagreement about which papers 
should be included, 

In the reviewer's opinion these books 
would have been improved by a fuller 
commentary. Each has a short introduc- 
tion and an index, but the main task of 
analyzing and synthesizing is left to the 
student and his instructor. Perhaps this 
is as it should be. But the field of moti- 
vation is especially confused and de- 
manding for the student (and for the 
instructor!) and it seems that the editors 
have lost an opportunity in not provid- 
ing, in a concluding chapter, their own 
assessment of the present state of the 
field. This might have taken the form 
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of some statement highlighting major 
points of similarity and difference be- 
tween the viewpoints represented with 
an analysis of problems that require 
further attention. Such a statement could 
well take up the question of just what 
are the facts of behavior that a theory 
of motivation has to explain. When 
readings are presented historically, as in 
this case, a further aid to the student 
would be the provision of an inter- 


spersed commentary (as in George 
Millers admirable Mathematics and 
Psychology), indicating the significant 
developments in ideas that have oc- 
curred, 

Nevertheless each of these two books 
provides a short and useful set of read- 
ings which would be worthwhile supple- 
ments to undergraduate courses in moti- 
vation and quite inexpensive in the 
bargain. 


On Speechlessness, 
For All 


Hildred Schuell, James J. Jenkins and Edward Jimenez-Pabon 


Aphasia in Adults. New York: Harper & Row, Hoeber Medical Division, 


1964. Pp. x + 428. $12.00. 


Reviewed by Homer B. C. Rep, Jr. 


All three of the authors are connected 
with the University of Minnesota. Hil- 
dred Schuell, a speech pathologist and 
author of the Minnesota Test for Differ- 
ential Diagnosis of Aphasia, is Professor 
of Neurology in the Graduate School of 
Medicine. She is also Director of the 
Aphasia Section, Neurology Service of 
the VA Hospital in Minneapolis. James 
J. Jenkins is Professor of Psychology in 
the Department of Psychology and has 
a long-time interest in mediational proc- 
esses and linguistic structure. Edward 
Jimenez-Pabon is Assistant Professor of 
Neurology and Staff Neurologist in the 
VA Hospital. The reviewer, Homer B. C. 
Reed, Jr., is a Purdue University PhD 
who taught at Florida State University 
before taking a position as Associate 
Professor of Psychology in the Depart- 
ment of Neurology at Indiana Univer- 
sity Medical Center investigating the in- 
fluence of brain lesions on adaptive 
abilities in human beings. 
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Be THE ADVANTAGES and the diffi- 
culties of inter-disciplinary research 
and multiple authorship are reflected in 
this monograph on language disorders. 
The book “is intended for all serious 
students of aphasia, whether their in- 
terest stems from concern with language, 
cerebral function, or behavior.” The 
book is also intended for both clinicians 
and researchers and the extraordinarily 
wide range of contents reflects the au- 
thors’ hopes and intentions of reaching 
a multi-headed audience. An initial and 
scholarly section on the history of aphasia 
is followed by two chapters of back- 
ground material on neuroanatomy and 
linguistic theory and by a chapter that 
presents a factor analytic study of test 
performances of aphasic patients. The 
middle and principal section of the 
book presents a classification scheme for 
aphasia that is an interesting departure 
from the traditional expressive aphasia- 
receptive aphasia dichotomy. The au- 


thors’ classification scheme is based on 
the results of their specific test battery 
and emphasizes the comprehensiveness 
of aphasic deficits with class-distinguish- 
ing features arising from level of per- 
formance and from the kind and number 
of complicating neurologic conditions. 
Well-written illustrative case materia! is 
included in this section. The final sec- 
tion of the monograph is about therapy 
with aphasics. It is written in enough 
detail to be genuinely useful to clinicians 
and with almost enough caution to be 
palatable to researchers. An extremely 
welcome appendix provides considerable 
original data on which the authors base 
their conclusions and a detailed descrip- 
tion of their test battery. 


1 DA professional researchers for whom 
the book is intended will have little 
difficulty in recognizing the principal 
problems the authors have encountered 
in their research efforts. The problems, 
which are perhaps inevitable in inter- 
disciplinary research, lie in trying to re- 
late in a meaningful way facts and 
theories from widely differing domains 
of scientific effort. Neuroanatomy, clini 
cal neurology and neuropathology, cy 
netic models of language systems, factor 
analysis and therapy are each relevant 
to serious research interests in aphasia 
and the relevance of each of these dis- 
ciplines is demonstrated by the authors. 
These are, however, isolated kinds of 
relevance, with several instances of an 
individual chapter locking one of the 
contributing disciplines securely within 
its pages. A clear example of this is the 
chapter on neuroanatomy and neuro- 
physiology; the substance here bears 
what can euphemistically be described 
as an amorphous relationship to the 
cybernetic language model and no re- 
lationship at all to the section on therapy 
and management of aphasic patients. 
The authors do a little better in re- 
lating clinical neurological data to test 
performances on their battery. They 
are able, for example, to conclude from 
their data that patients with apparently 
severe, diffuse cerebral damage perform 
less well and have poorer prognoses 
than do patients with lesions confined 
principally to the left cerebral hemi- 
sphere. This finding is an expected one 
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to be sure, but one which urgently 
needed documentation. In general, how- 
ever, the integration of the fields of 
knowledge represented by these three 
authors is far more apparent than real. 
Their joint effort results in a fine presen- 
tation of the behavioral side of aphasia 
which emphasizes and demonstrates the 
interrelatedness of language dimensions. 
That they have done less well in model 
building and in relating language disinte- 
gration to brain function and dysfunction 
is an unavoidable reflection of limited 
scientific progress in these areas rather 
than an indictment of anyone’s profes- 
sional competence. Researchers who are 
obviously expert in their individual 
fields; and these authors certainly 
qualify, cannot be fairly criticized for 
not knowing more than is known, But 
a frank, stimulating recognition of the 
unbridged gulfs of fact and theory which 
exist between different scientific fields 
is to be preferred to flimsy and artificial 
integration. 

"There is one rather surprising kind of 
omission in the book, and this may prove 
to be something of a pitfall for the 
majority of readers. The authors pay 
very scant attention to the fact that 
aphasia is but one aspect of that gen- 
eral field of inquiry which attempts to 
explore the influence of brain lesions 
on intellectual and adaptive abilities in 
human beings. Brain lesions that produce 
aphasia sufficiently impairing to be of 
clinical significance regularly produce 
other kinds of significant ability deficits. 
Aphasia rarely exists in isolation. It is 
instead but one expression among many 
of the psychological consequences of 
brain lesions. The aphasic patient typi- 
cally does no better in many kinds of 
problem-solving situations not directly 
involving language than does the non- 
aphasic patient with a comparable brain 
lesion in a different location. The addi- 
tional ability deficits which often occur 
together with aphasia provide a compre- 
hensive frame of reference unique to the 
individual patient and one within which 
the aphasic deficits can assüme their 
proper relational importance. Specific 
aphasic deficits are subject to a much 
fuller understanding when viewed in 
relationship to the many other conse- 
quences of brain lesions. Failure to de- 
velop such a frame of reference is an 


important limitation of this book, Prob- 
lems relating to the length and com- 
plexity of the topic of aphasia, even 
when treated in relative isolation may 
have contributed to omission of such 
considerations. However, if the omission 
was intentional, the authors should have 
so stated, thus alerting the reader to the 
agreed upon limits of the field of in- 
quiry. 

This important omission notwithstand- 
ing, the monograph will surely increase 
even the professional's understanding of 
aphasia. The authors are to be con- 
gratulated for a valiant and readable 
effort and for their courage in present- 
ing enough original data to permit at 
least limited independent evaluations of 
their conclusions. 


View from the Inside 


Eric Hodgins 
Episode: Report on the Accident 
Inside my Skull. New York: 


Atheneum, 1964. Pp. xi + 272. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by Josep WEPMAN 


The author, Eric Hodgins, also author 
of Blandings Way and Mr. Blanding 
Builds His Dream House, is described 
more fully in the review. The reviewer, 
Joseph Wepman, is Professor of Psy- 
chology and Surgery and Director of the 
Speech and Language Research Labora- 
tory at the University of Chicago, where 
he also received his PhD. He is author 
of Recovery from Aphasia, co-author of 
The Psychologist as a Witness, co-editor 
of Concepts of Personality, and is fre- 
quently both a consultant and a reviewer 
for CP. 


jfa is estimated that approximately a 
million people in this country alone 
have suffered ‘strokes’ and are living to 
tell about it. Yet, literally, none have 
done so. The devastation a ‘stroke’ can 
cause, both physically and psycholog- 
ically in many instances is extreme. 
Common physical counterparts are the 
hemiplegias, facial paralyses, and hemi- 
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anopias usually found contralateral to 
the cortical site of damage. Psycholog- 
ically, deflation of ego, marked frustra- 
tion reactions, memory loss, situational 
depression, thought process defects, and 
withdrawal symptoms are frequent after- 
effects. Added to these are the many 
forms of linguistic disturbance—the 
aphasias, agnosias and apraxias, which 
make communication with the external 
world an agonizing and tortuous prob- 
lem. Total recovery is almost never 
achieved, yet some show the tremendous 
capacity that man has for adaptation by 
the degree of recovery that is obtained. 
One can learn to walk again, to adapt 
to the psychological onslaught, and at- 
tain a high degree of stability, and in 
many instances, to write again. Mr. 
Hodgins is one of these. He suffered 
a most devastating and debilitating 
'stroke He was for a time completely 
non-ambulatory and speechless. He ex- 
perienced many of the immediate psy- 
chological counterparts. And, most im- 
portantly, he recovered the ability to 
tell the world about it. The book is his 
testament to recovery. 

Mr. Hodgins, in his pre-traumatic life, 
was a writer. He had to his credit sev- 
eral noteworthy novels, including the 
most meritorious Mr. Blandings Builds 
His Dream House from which a most 
likeable movie was made. He also 
worked for many years as an editor in 
the Time-Life organization. This talent 
for expressing himself in words, fortu- 
nately was not lost. In the present book, 
telling chronologically of his experiences 
recovering from the ‘accident inside his 
skull’ as he puts it, he traces what it is 
like to be immobile in a moving world, 
and mute in a speaking world, He spells 
out in considerable detail the day-by- 
day struggle to regain his abilities, and 
describes the role the physicians, nurses, 
speech therapists, psychologists, physio- 
therapists, and his many friends played 
in his recovery. 


A, a simple re-telling of his experi- 
ences, the book has real merit. As a 
contribution to the professional liter- 
ature, it has even more. Mr. Hodgins, 
both directly and by implication, points 
out the deleterious psychological effect 
upon a patient of hearing his case dis- 
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cussed in front of him; as though he 
weren't there, This is a mistake so many 
clinicians make in hospital rooms, espe- 
cially when the patient is unable to 
express himself—as though the inability 
to talk indicated an inability to under- 
stand. He tells of the deflation of his 
ego when seemingly simple innocuous 
tasks are presented to him, like repeat- 
ing the phrase “Methodist-Episcopal,” 
and the realization is borne in upon 
him that he can’t even do that. He re- 
flects most tellingly upon the need that 
others have to keep him dependent 
upon them, rather than encouraging his 
independence. All these, and many more, 
are lessons worth learning, and are well 
told by the author, not only because he 
relates so clearly the phenomenology 
of his recovery, but by his most insight- 
ful comments upon the psychological 
effect others had upon him. 

Perhaps the weakest part of the book 
is his attempt to add ‘scientific’ explana- 
tions for his condition through footnotes 
quoting the literature. These disturbed 
this reader, because they added little 
to the story, and were for the most part 
assumptions and theoretical concepts for 
which, for the most part, there is little 
scientific evidence. In a small way, they 
robbed the book of its spontaneous flow 
and continuity. For the clinician, they 
are unnecessary since they are excerpts 
from standard texts, and readily avail- 
able in their original form. For the non- 
clinician, they are inadequate, since they 
do little more than add the flavor of a 
‘science’ where none was needed. 

With this one small exception, how- 
ever, the book was most enjoyable, most 
insightful, and well written. The book 
is an important contribution because of 
the chronology of recovery that it tells, 
the effect upon the patient of the han- 
dling that he received, and the succes- 
ful effort he made to overcome his 
deficiencies. Much is to be learned from 
it about the care and handling of the 
‘stroke’ victim. It will be required read- 
ing in all of the courses I offer in organic 
Psychopathology and the treatment of 
Aphasia. I strongly recommend it for 
anyone examining or treating the "stroke? 
patient and for all psychologists who 
Wish to understand what their patients 


may go through as they struggle toward 
habilitation. 
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For and By Alexander 


Jessie Marmorston and Edward 
Stainbrook (Eds.) 


Psychoanalysis and the Human Sit- 
uation. New York: Vantage Press, 
1964. Pp. 270. $4.95. 


Reviewed by C. KNIGHT ALDRICH 


Both editors are physicians who teach 
at the University of Southern California 
School of Medicine. Jessie Marmorston 
is Clinical Professor of Medicine and 
Edward Stainbrook, who has a PhD as 
well as the MD degree, is Professor and 
Chairman of the Department of Psy- 
chiatry. C. Knight Aldrich, the reviewer, 
is also a medical man and is Professor 
of Psychiatry at the University of 
Chicago. A former candidate at the 
Institute for Psychoanalysis headed by 
Alexander, he was from 1955 to 1964 
Chairman of the Department of Psy- 
chiatry at the University of Chicago, 
where Alexander first taught in the 
United States. 


T the interval between the 1961 sym- 
posium on psychoanalysis held in 
Los Angeles in honor of Dr. Franz 
Alexander's 70th birthday and the 1964 
publication of its proceedings, Alexander 
died, and this book now stands as a 
memorial to psychoanalysis's most com- 
petent modern internal critic and one 
of its most imaginative contributors. The 
book consists of four major sections and, 
as in most works of multiple authorship, 
suffers from diffuseness of focus and 
irregularity of quality; some of the con- 
tributions however, particularly Meyer- 
hoff’s, contain material not readily avail- 
able elsewhere. 


"The first part of the book consists of 
three eulogies of Alexander: Grotjahn 
emphasizing his pioneering, Brosin his 
scientific and teaching endeavors, and 
Romm, in a briefer note, praising his 
activities in Los Angeles after his re- 
tirement from the Chicago Institute. For 
the second part, by Alexander and called 
"Psychoanalysis and the Human Con- 
dition," the reader needs to fantasy the 
author's rich, rumbling voice as he fear- 


lessly challenged the Establishment; it is 
more of a discourse than a scientific 
paper. The reader may consider the 
analogy of collectivized society and insti- 
tutionalized psychoanalysis a bit strained, 
but therapists of any persuasion can 
profit from Alexander's resounding pleas 
for a recognition of the importance of 
spontaneous growth: “Psychotherapeutic 
treatment . . . must aim to bring the 
patient to the point where his natural 
growth, i.e., spontaneous learning, can 
be resumed. Treating beyond this point 
—or "infantilization"—interferes with 
the natural growth potential and tempts 
the patient's ego to take the easy path 
of continuing dependency on parental 
figures." (p. 82). 

'The third part of the book consists 


of five essays, each by a different con- 
tributor. Referring frequently to Erik- 
son, Meyerhoff, an historian, emphasizes 


the parallels between psychoanalysis as 
an historical method and history as an 
interpretative endeavor. Weigert bases 
her discussion of psychoanalysis as a 
method of reeducation primarily on 
classical theory with a soupçon of 
Piaget. Saul objects to psychoanalysis’s 
overemphasis on libido theory and its 
relative disregard for interpersonal re- 
lationships, and bitterly condemns child- 
rearing practices demonstrating more 
conviction than the reviewer shares that 
psychoanalysis has the formula for the 
prevention of neurosis. Strupp, starting 
with a critique of Eysenck’s critique, 
discusses the problems of delineation of 
method and criteria of evaluation of 
outcome of psychotherapy. Grinker sum- 
marizes his research and reaffirms his 
position for adapting field theory to the 
understanding of psychosomatic inter- 
relationships. 

The final part of the book summa- 
rizes a panel on psychoanalysis and med- 
ical education, in which three of five 
participants give support to Alexander's 
long standing belief that psychoanalytic 
training institutes should be parts of uni- 
versities rather than autonomous. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


ITV Melange 


Robert M. Diamond (Ed.) 


A Guide to Instructional Television. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


1964. Pp. 304. $7.50. 


Reviewed by C. R. CARPENTER 


Diamond, the editor, earned his PhD 
in communications in education from 
New York University in 1962. He is at 
present Director of Instructional Re- 
sources at the University of Miami, 
Florida, where he is engaged in helping 
to develop a special building for class 
instruction by large-screen projection of 
closed-circuit television. Carpenter, the 
reviewer, is well known to American 
psychologists for his research on the 
behavior of primates and for the pro- 
grams of research on instructional media 
(films and television) which he has 
directed at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity since 1946. During the past year he 
has been on leave from Penn State 
serving as Ford Foundation Dis- 
tinguished Visiting Professor at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. He is also an 
advisor to the U. S. Office of Education 
on educational-media research. 


Guide to Instructional Television is 

a practical manual which empha- 

sizes information on the problems in 
schools of planning, introducing, install- 
ing, using and evaluating television. The 
purposes of the book are to provide use- 
ful facts, examples and guidelines on a 
very wide range of subjects, and to make 
the useful information available to “ad- 
ministrators, teachers, students, and lay- 
men interested in exploring the possible 


application of television within a par- 
ticular school or school system.” 

The editor seeks to accomplish these 
purposes by selecting twenty colleagues 
who have had practical experience with 
television in schools, and by having 
them write chapters of the book on a 
heterogeneous range of topics in their 
respective areas of competence. 

The case study approach is effectively 
employed to give realistic examples of 
how practical problems are solved. Be- 
ginning with a relatively simple or 
limited application of television—for ex- 
ample, to the teaching of typing—eleven 
of the first chapters describe the ap- 
paratus in large-group science instruc- 
tion, the Anaheim closed-circuit system, 
South Carolina’s state-wide closed-cir- 
cuit network (installed and operated at 
high cost by Southern Bell Telephone), 
“shoestring” television, and finally, tele- 
vision in the secondary schools of Phila- 
delphia. Both the case study descrip- 
tions and the gradual build-up of useful 
information seem to be effective in ac- 
complishing the stated purposes of the 
book. 

The “contents” of “A Guide to In- 
structional Television” has eight main 
parts: single-room television, studio 
television, administrative uses of tele- 
vision, and perspectives for instructional 
television, appendices, glossary, anno- 
tated bibliography and index. These 
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divisions are very arbitrary. Psychologists 
and kindred professionals will be most 
interested in the general expositions such 
as those under the headings of admin- 
istrative uses and standardized testing 
by television. This section describes an 
example of administering standard 
printed tests to large numbers of stu- 
dents. However practical and useful this 
application is, it neglects the use of ad- 
vantages of the video-action-realism po- 
tentials of television and of films for 
testing operations, Some psychologists 
may be interested in several of the gen- 
eral-perspective sections, for example, 
“—educational problems and instruc- 
tional television," which once again 
deals with molar practical problems in 
an effective manner, and in discussions 
in the appendices on introducing instruc- 
tional television into a school and plan- 
ning for television. 

The editor, Robert M. Diamond, pro- 
vides continuity for the broad and hetero- 
geneous subjects by well-written intro- 
ductions to the book and to each major 
section. His chapter on "Instructional 
Television: Its Potentials and Its Prob- 
lems" gives a very informative and 
imaginative perspective on present and 
near future developments. Problems are 
defined by Diamond in the areas of: 
teacher attitudes, college programs, in- 
service education, equipment vs. educa- 
tion, trained personnel and research and 
evaluation. The editor made important 
contributions to this collection essays 
by separate authors. 


Ax important emphasis throughout 
the book is the sharp attention given to 
how to use television in instruction. This 
emphasis urgently needs development as 
one approach to creating new televising 
techniques, procedures and methods 
which provide the best possible condi- 
tions for academic learning and for 
performance training. 

A Guide to Instructional Television 
perhaps correctly avoids attempting to 
relate described practices and procedures 
to perceptual or learning theories. 
Neither does the volume refer to the 
possibilities of using television, in combi- 
nation with other media, in the produc- 
tion and distribution of programed 
learning materials. Furthermore, the 
volume gives a very limited summary 
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of research on educational and instruc- 
tional television and of development 
work other than that on the school 
level. Finally, since the book is addressed 
to the task of giving information on a 
very wide range of practical problems, 
it lacks a theoretical framework which, 
if provided, could possibly have given 
‘continuity or thematic development to 
the vast array of included topics and 
subjects. 

The book is extensively and appro- 
priately illustrated. Good pictures have 
been used to explain complex subjects 
and reduce the length of verbal de- 
scriptions. 

This guide, manual, and ready refer- 
ence resource will be most useful to 
deans and heads of departments of 
psychology and behavioral sciences who 
must find ways of teaching effectively 
the increasing numbers of college stu- 
dents during a time when there is The 
Flight From Teaching (Reprint from 
the 1963-64 Annual Report of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, 589 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10017). Many of the tech- 
niques and approaches described in the 
book are judged to have generality to 
college teaching, clinical applications 
and some kinds of research. In addition, 
the book will be attractive to that mi- 
nority group of instructors in psychology 
who dare to undertake the use of in- 
structional television, either closed-cir- 
cuit or broadcast, to teach very large 
numbers of people, college students and 
adults, and even to make video tapes 
for repeating the instruction and for 
inter-institutional uses. Mainly, however, 
the uses of this book will be by those 
people of many titles who are attempt- 
ing to modernize and advance the ex- 
panding schools of the nation. Finally, 
the publisher surely has not overlooked 
the possible use as a textbook in courses 
designed to train television technicians 
and “directors” for working with school 
teachers and college instructors. 

A completely adequate review of A 
Guide to Instructional Television would 
require that the reviewer react to each 
of the fairly discrete chapters. This 
cannot be done in a review of reasonable 
length, To a greater extent than usual, 
this book needs to be examined to be 
judged and appreciated. 
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| Psychology of Peace 
^4 


Otto Klineberg 


The Human Dimension in International Relationships. New York: Holt, 


Rinehart, & Winston, 1964. Pp. ix + 173. $2.75. 


Reviewed by MILTON J. ROSENBERG 


The author, Otto Klineberg, is the well- 
known social psychologist associated for 
so many years with Columbia Univer- 
sity. He received his PhD there in 1927 
and, except for various and significant 
excursions, has been there almost ever 
since. At present he is at the Sorbonne 
in Paris. He was connected with 
UNESCO for some time, supervising its 
“Tensions Project.” Milton J. Rosenberg 
is frequent reviewer for CP. Of special 
relevance to this review is his chapter in 
the forthcoming International Behavior: 
A Social Psychological Analysis edited 
by Herbert Kelman, in which he ex- 
amines studies on the content and 
correlates of attitudes on foreign policy 
issues. In September he will leave Dart- 
mouth College and move to a pro- 
fessorship at the University of Chicago. 


orp Snow, whose earlier elevation 
L from C. P. to Sir Charles was but 
prelude to his recent ministerial apothe- 
osis, seems to have slighted a few de- 
tails in his novelized reports from inside 
the corridors of power. There is for 
. example (unless they order these things 

differently in England) the tapping 
on the anteroom door by social scientists 


impatiently waiting to be heard. And . 


from some of these the claim that they 


can be of help often errs either toward 
plaintiveness or pride. 

As ever, Otto Klineberg's voice is 
dignified rather than plaintive, and 
certainly far closer to a winning diffi- 
dence than to pride as he attempts, in 
this small book, to demonstrate “that 
psychology and the neighboring social 
sciences have a contribution to make in 
the field of international relations." 

While calmly and thoughtfully writ- 
ten, this book reflects an urgent sense 
that, despite the partial abatement of 
the cold war, civilization continues in 
danger and that this requires, among 
other things, closer scrutiny of social 
psychological maps showing paths away 
from the precipice and back to safer 
ground. Even if the maps presented here 
sometimes seem less relevant or less 
detailed than some others (and even if 
it be argued that the terrain they pur- 
port to describe is actually a sort of 
terra incognita) an attempt of this kind 
is most welcome. Indeed it stirs the 
wish that many other social psychol- 
ogists would undertake to write their 
versions of this book. 

One cannot but agree with Klineberg 
that there is matter in social psychology 
that may have utility in the great effort 
to reconstruct the international system 
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so that war, or even the threat of it, 
can no longer be elected as the ultimate 
continuation of policy by non-diplomatic 
means. But to draw from the wide range 
of interests that comprise modern social 
psychology whatever is most truly ap- 
plicable will require that many other 
and equally worldly scholars also under- 
take to do what Klineberg has attempted 
here. Relevant work in particular areas 
(for example, research concerning co- 
operation and competition, communica- 
tion structures, sources and correlates of 
social ideologies, the dynamics of lead- 
ership, attitude change) is surely not 
lacking. Nor have workers in such areas 
always hesitated to address themselves 
to particular aspects of political and 
international processes when laboratory 
analogues have seemed available. To 
take note of just one example, game- 
theory experimentalists have often been 
willing to speculate upon ways of im- 
proving international negotiation pro- 
cedures. But comprehensive attempts at 
examining the product of such efforts 
and at showing how they might be ap- 
plied to assist the required transforma- 
tion of the international order, have 
only occasionally been attempted. If a 
score of encyclopedists from within the 
ranks of social psychology were to ad- 
dress themselves in print to searching 
out the relevant and applicable matter 
from their discipline, this would surely 
help both to expand the scope and in- 
fluence the quality of the continuing 
debate over how to construct a peaceful 
community of nations. 

As a contribution in this direction 
(not intended to be encylopedic but 
rather to be a brief selection of things 
of value) Klineberg’s new book is cer- 
tainly useful, even though there are 
some aspects of his analysis and recom- 
mendations that strike the reviewer as 
either insufficient or mistaken. One 
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“hopes then, that the publication of this 
book will encourage kindred efforts from 
others. 


Å sae from its exemplary value, the 
main merit of this volume seems to the 
reviewer to reside in the basic viewpoint 
that it commends to those in positions 
to influence the course of international 
relations. Klineberg’s implicit but in- 
sistent recommendation is that world 
security must be pursued openly; where- 
ever possible artifice and unnecessary 
indirection must be abandoned. Thus he 
is convinced that to move toward last- 
ing international comity we must work 
for tension reduction, for broad con- 
ciliation and for increasingly problem- 
oriented cooperation between the hereto- 
fore antagonistic powers. 

This will probably strike some readers 
as a shade simplistic or perhaps even 
tautological. Nevertheless, to the re- 
viewer it seems a meaningful and attrac- 
tive position, though one that does tend 
to obscure certain institutional factors 
presently operating to impede the inter- 
national conciliatory process. In effect 
Klineberg is arguing a basic but often 
neglected principle; one that, if tauto- 
logical, is so only because it reflects an 
intrinsic circularity that prevails both in 
relationships between men and between 
states. That principle is that to get 
peace we must behave peacefully. To 
have this forcefully asserted is a useful 
corrective to the quite different view 
that is still heard within some sectors 
of the national “policy community,” 
though it has long since been rejected 
by the dedicated bureaucrats of the 
international agencies. It remains an 
alarming fact that a considerable 
amount of expert opinion still lingers 
where once, before the beginnings of 
the uncertain movement toward detente, 
virtually all of it was fixated: upon the 
conviction that peace (and other goals 
of national advantage ostensibly of lesser 
priority) can best be guaranteed by our 
remaining materially and emotionally 
ready to act out various “acceptable 
scenarios”? for nuclear war, including 
some in which our role might be “pre- 
emptive.” (The dehumanization of the 
language by which this paradox is often 
conveyed recalls at least the linguistic 
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elements of Orwell's nightmare.) 

Charity and the minimal optimism 
necessary for sanity require us to grant 
that in the intellectual community the 
vision of a world more pacific is not the 
unique possession of men like Kline- 
berg, Osgood, Deutch, Guetzkow, Rapo- 
port, Boulding and their associates. We 
may assume that this same vision also 
energizes the deterrence theorists and 
the new geopoliticians as they pursue 
the “higher realism” in their Institutes 
and centers of strategic research. And 
even at those trying moments when 
Herman Kahn seems to loom up as an 
avatar of Ghengis one cannot believe 
that any of those committed to the 
strategic persuasion that he symbolizes 
do not earnestly desire world peace. But 
outside the precincts of the “tough 
minded” world that is bounded by 
Rand on the west, the Hudson Institute 
on the east and the Strausz-Hupé group 
on the edge of reason, the convic- 
tion is growing that with the Cuban 
confrontation we and our antagonists 
came close to the end of the epoch in 
which deterrence, containment, credi- 
bility and counterforce were meaningful 
tokens—and that the outcome of the 
Cold War is at best a stalemate, If we 
have indeed “armed to parley” we seem 
then to have arrived at our provisional 
goal. Thus Klineberg shares with many 
other observers the view that interna- 
tional negotiation and subsidiary forms 
of tension-reducing communication are 
at present not only unqualifiedly neces- 
sary but also that they have become in- 
creasingly feasible. 


s SINT, certain major barriers 
seem to him to stand in the way, setting 
disquieting limits upon what can pres- 
ently be achieved through sustained in- 
ternational contacts of the sort that 
occur in the U. N. and through other 
diplomatic channels, through scientific 
and cultural exchange programs and in 
direct touristic encounter between citi- 
zens of the competing powers. Echoing 
the language of the constitution of 
UNESCO, with which organization he 
has long been associated, the author finds 
these manipulable barriers in “the minds 
of men.” 

Distrust and disdain between peoples, 


and between the elites that represent 
them, are here seen as the great ob- 
stacles. Man's proclivities for thinking in 
stereotypes, for perceiving himself and 
his nation as well intentioned and for 
projecting malign intentions onto other 
nations, his ethnocentric rigidity and his 
related incapacity for “taking the role 
of the other,” his capacity for authori- 
tarianism particularly as it is expressed 


in pugnacious nationalism: these, in 
Klineberg’s view, are the tragic flaws 
upon whose correction our fate will 
depend. 

It is to document the existence of 
these barriers that Klineberg reviews 
such well known research as that on 
authoritarianism, correlates of interna- 
tional attitudes, national character and 
interpersonal perception. And it is in 
the stoic mood set by his interpretation 
of such research that he draws his spe- 
cific recommendations, In the main 
these have seemed to the reviewer to be 
insufficiently probing and disappoint- 
ingly unadventurous. For in final terms 
little more is offered than this: that 


whether as a private citizen or public 
man of power, one ought to strive to 
approach one's international associates 
and antagonists with a sense of one's 
own perceptual fallibility and with a 
will to comprehend how the world looks 
through the eyes of the other. 

If there is error here it is the error 
of psychologism itself. That there are 
some insightless, rigid and even wild 
men on all sides of the international 
scene, and within the competing elites, 
is not to be doubted. In number and 
political power, however, they are prob- 
ably of far less importance than men 
capable of good will or at least capable 
of approaching their responsibilities in 
ways not uninfluenced by primary moral 
concern. Of greater pertinence is the 
fact that in Washington and Moscow, 
as well as in other more subsidiary cap- 
itals, those leaders who shape policies 
and strategies often experience them- 
selves as led; as governed by forces that 
they cannot control except through 
placation, 


T; ACHIEVE a more detailed and more 
usable understanding of the dynamics 
of international conflict and pacification 
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one must confront, as Klineberg barely 
does, the nature and provenance of such 
forces. Among the more obvious matters 
of this order that require far closer 
analysis than Klineberg provides is the 
role of public opinion in constraining 
open movement toward international 
conciliation; or perhaps one should 
speak of public opinion as misperceived 
by elitists who in turn are misinformed 
by pollsters who in their turn fail to 
suspect how invalid their data may be. 
(That Klineberg is aware of this prob- 
lem is evident from a few random 
paragraphs; all the more disappointing 
then that he does not give it systematic 
examination.) 

Similarly it is necessary that such 
further problems as the following receive 
direct and detailed elucidation: the 
apprehension, in the West particularly, 
that gross economic decline will follow 
upon major disarmament; the by now 
institutionalized dependence upon a new 
realpolitik whose guiding assumption is 
that the antagonistic power will, as a 
matter of course, probably do the 
worst that our ingenious pessimism can 
conceive it capable of doing; the gradual 
legitimization of an expanded role for 
the military so that they now figure 
prominently in non-military aspects of 
our social and political order; and, most 
generally, the thousand ways in which 
the form and content of our present life 
(all the way from what is conveyed in 
comic books to what is taught in college 
courses and management training pro- 
grams) have been influenced by an ex- 
istence that has taken on aspects of the 
garrison state envisioned by Lasswell. 

If it be argued that such matters are 
beyond the perspective or competence of 
the social psychologist, then our col- 
leagues in economics, sociology and po- 
litical science may be forgiven their 
occasional impatience with us. 

The work at hand thus brings the 
reader to the conclusion that this is an 
instructive book as much for the ways 
in which it fails as for the ways in which 
it succeeds. It is useful as a summary 
of the psychological, and particularly 
perceptual, processes that mediate cer- 
tain persisting problems in international 
relations; and some of the more particu- 
lar recommendations that Klineberg 
draws from this material (especially 


those concerning how diplomats ought 
to approach negotiation) are wise and 
appropriate. On the other hand, the book 
fails to deal adequately with the struc- 
tural and political dilemmas that con- 
tinue to impede real progress toward 
international conciliation or toward the 
strengthening of  supra-governmental 
agencies. 

To the aspiration already expressed, 
that other social psychologists will give 
us their versions of this sort of book, 
there must be added the hope that they 
will look more closely at the kinds of 


issues that have been raised here. If this 
requires that the product be less a social 
psychology of international relations 
than a psychologists attempt to inte- 
grate the conventional individualistic 
perspective of his discipline with the 
structural analyses provided by the 
kindred social sciences, then so be it. 
As Klineberg would surely agree, the 
humane concern that animates the 
search for peace will not be served by 
respecting the vague and often artificial 
boundaries that presently separate the 
social disciplines. 


Historical Changes 
in Human Nature 


J. H. van den Berg 


The Changing Nature of Man: Introduction to a Historical Psychology. 
New York: Dell, 1964. Pp. 252. $1.95. 


Reviewed by Rosert W. Warre 


The author, J. H. van den Berg, studied 
at the University of Utrecht, at the 
Sorbonne, and in Switzerland. At pres- 
ent he is Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Leyden and is in private 
practice as a psychotherapist. The re- 
viewer, Robert White, is still Professor 
of Clinical Psychology at Harvard Uni- 
versity. His latest book, Ego and Reality 
in Psychoanalytic Theory was reviewed 
in the November, 1964, issue of CP. 


UMAN NATURE today is not the 
H same as it was in previous cen- 
turies—that is the theme of this book. 
The author invites us to take seriously 
the dates when major discoveries were 
made—the inner man by Luther about 
1520, the child’s nature by Rousseau 
around 1760, the unconscious by Freud 
shortly before 1900—and to consider 
them not as revelations of what had 
always been there but as true discoveries 
of what had not been there before. As 
a consequence of the general conditions 
of life and understanding, he argues, 
human nature changes over the course 
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of time, so that there is something new 
for each age to discover. Historical psy- 
chology is the study of such changes. 


Mention of a new field called his- 
torical psychology may suggest to some 
American psychologist-entrepreneur a 
colossal program of research, perhaps 
even a new division of the APA. Such 
nightmares are foreign to van den Berg, 
a Dutch psychologist and psychothera- 
pist with a speculative bent and a beau- 
tiful literary style. The relevant scien- 
tific discipline for historical psychology 
is social history, which has its own 
experts. Our author does not pretend 
to be one of these; his views on social 
change are those of a layman rather 
than a specialist, and his intention is 
merely to open the possibilities of the 
subject in a series of widely ranging 
essays. Taking the book in this spirit, 
readers will be rewarded by savory food 
for thought. 


Consider, for example, the phenom- 
enon of adolescence, discovered around 
the turn of the century. Rather sud- 
denly it blossomed into a field of re- 
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“Why are leaves red in autumn?” 


hood" has been low, and a scientifically 


phrased child psychology has become 
necemary, “the result of a state of 


H should not be concluded from this 


truth about a universal thing called 
human nature, The “facts” about this 
"object" that seem to us significant 
today may be highly dependent on our 
historically determined “state of emer- 
gency” and may change in tomorrow's 
emergency, We may soon find ourselves 
doing a substantial rewriting of child 
psychology to accommodate the new 
ways in which children are behaving. 
In another lively eway the author 
raises the question, “Neurosis or Soch 
osis?" He sketches the evolution of 
sexuality in the nineteenth century, cul- 
minating in the Victorian Woman, a 


and identity diffusions, What will be 
their trade in another fifty. years? 

Readers will feel, I am sure, tha: Dr. 
van den Berg's thesis needs the support 
of more detailed fact-finding bor in 
paychology and in social history But 
I am equally sure. that he dom not 
suppose himself to have given a inal 
statement, and if his purpose is corectly 
interpreted as making us think -bout 
the historical relativity and social em- 
beddednes of our present scienc of 
development, his engaging book m»: be 
reckoned a great success, 


Disturbed Thinking 


B. V. Zeigarnik 


Patologiya Myshleniya (Pathology 

o, ght). Moscow: Moscow 

niversity Publishing House, 
1962. Pp. 244, 


Reviewed by Jonny Svancans 


The author, Bluma V, Zeigarnik, well 
known for pointing out the tenden: y to 
penin with unfinished business (the 
conative perseveration), is the chief 
prychologist in the laboratory o! «x 
perimental prychopathology at the Insti- 
tute of Prychiatry in Moseow, The ie 
wiewer, Josj Svancara, received hit 
PRD at the Masaryk, now the J. B 
Purkynd, University in Brno. A clinician 
at heart, he is now a research prycholo- 
gist at the Pediatric Research Institute 
in Brno, He is expecially interested in 
the organic aspects of abnormal behavior 
and in development piychology. He 
reviewed (CP, Apr. 1963, 8, 209) 
Zeigarnit’s earlier. book, Nanaheniva 
Myshieniya u Peikhicheski Bol'nykh 
(Disturbances of Thought in Mentally 
Ill Individuals, Moscow, 1958; published 
in German under the tithe Denkstórunget 
bei peychiatrischen | Krankheitibildern, 
Akademie-Verlag, Berlin 1961). 
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vania, and editor, with Bush and Galan- 
ter of Vols. I, II, and III of Handbook 
of Mathematical Psychology and Vols. 
I and II of Readings in Mathematical 
Psychology. 


OUR years ago last November Sidney 
Siegel's friends and professional col- 
leagues were stunned by his unexpected 
death at the age of forty-five. By now 
that shock-has softened into the sad ac- 
ceptance that this towering, lanky man 
will not be seen or heard again arguing 
intensely, restlessly, and outspokenly. Nor 
will there be a new article or book by 
him to ponder, for with these two vol- 
umes—the one primarily a collection of 
his articles and the other a posthum- 
ously completed research report—his 
remarkable intellectual output is ended. 
Recall how much he wrote in the one 
decade of his professional career. There 
are 19 articles, of which 14 are in 
Decision and Choice, and five books: 
the well-known Nonparametric Statistics 
for the Behavioral Sciences (McGraw- 
Hill, 1956); the experimental mono- 
graph Decision-Making: An Experimen- 
tal Approach (Stanford Univer. Press, 
1957), co-authored with Donald David- 
son and Patrick Suppes; the two widely 
acclaimed volumes which report his ex- 
periments with Lawrence E. Fouraker, 
Bargaining and Group Decision Mak- 
ing: Experiments in Bilateral Monopoly 
and Bargaining Behavior (McGraw-Hill, 
1960, 1963); and Choice, Strategy, and 
Utility, prepared by his wife and by 
his associate and student, Julia An- 


drews, from the notes and memoranda 
he left. 


Siegel’s work falls into one minor 
category—his thesis, a correlational 
study of authoritarianism, and an ex- 
perimental follow-up authored with his 
wife—and the following four major 
ones: 


(1) Nonparametric statistics. With 
the exception of a paper with John W. 
Tukey, Ch. 2 of Decision and Choice, 
which introduced a nonparametric test 
for differences in variability when two 
groups of observations have approxi- 
mately the same mean, Siegel did not 
contribute to statistics as such. But by 
devoting his considerable organizing and 
expository skills to the presentation of 
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nonparametric methods, his influence 
on our use of them was and continues 
to be great. Of primary importance was 
his book; in addition he wrote two ex- 
pository articles, one of which is Ch. 1 
of Decision and Choice. 


(2) Experimental studies of bargain- 
ing behavior. This work, presented in 
two books and one paper with Four- 
aker, strikes me as Siegel at his best. 
The idea behind the work is magnifi- 
cently simple: realize in the laboratory 
the conditions postulated in several of 
the well-articulated economic theories 
of bargaining, vary systematically the 
information provided to the subjects, 
and see which theory seems to account 
for what happens. How many of us 
have read that literature and dismissed 
as hopeless any such study! Siegel and 
Fouraker had the courage to tackle it, 
the mathematical background to under- 
stand the theories in detail, the ingenu- 
ity to find a workable experimental 
realization, and the requisite experimen- 
tal skills to make it “come off.” The 
only examples here of this work, Chs. 
10 and 15, are an excerpt, concerned 
with level of aspiration, from the earlier 
bargaining book and a related paper by 
Fouraker alone. 

(3) The measurement of utility. Im- 
mediately after receiving his PhD from 
Stanford University in 1953, Siegel fell 
under the spell of Suppes and developed 
an abiding concern about the effects of 
outcomes on choices and about the 
mathematical structure of preferences. 
He both proposed theories and per- 
formed careful, and often clever, ex- 
periments. In addition to the book with 
Davidson and Suppes, these concerns 
resulted in a number of papers (Ch. 
3-9 of Decision and Choice). Messick 
and Brayfield grouped the last two of 
these, plus the excerpt with Fouraker, 
under the heading "Level of Aspiration 
and Bargaining," but I feel that this 
tends to overemphasize, as Siegel did 
himself, one of his least satisfactory 
ideas. 

(4) Asymptotic choice behavior. In- 
cluded under this heading are analyses, 
both theoretical and experimental, of 
repetitive choices in the Humphreys's 
probability prediction paradigm. In 
truth, the distinction between (3) and 
(4)— a familiar one which is used by 


Messick and Brayfield in grouping the 
papers—has mostly to do with the in- 
adequacies of our present theories and 
not with any incisive intellectual differ- 
ence. The choice confronting the sub- 
ject on any one trial is substantially 
the same in the two types of experi- 
ments; the difference is that in those 
of (3) different sets of alternatives are 


presented on different trials, whereas in 
those of (4) the same set of alterna- 
tives is repeated many times The 
mainly static theories for the former °x- 
periments state relations among choices 
in different but closely related situations, 


and the mainly dynamic (learninz) 
theories for the latter experiments state 
relations among choices in the same 
situation on successive trials, Siegel was 
exceptional in that he attempted to 
create and test only static theories for 
the probability prediction. experiments, 
and since his theories derive from util- 
ity theory the distinction between (3) 
and (4) practically disappears in his 
work. The studies classed as (4) are 
Chs. 11-14 of Decision and Choice and, 
with some overlap, the whole of Choice, 
Strategy, and Utility. 

In addition to the papers noted, 
Decision and Choice includes a sensi- 
tive and admirable biographical memoir 
by his wife and six papers by former 
students, collaborators, and friends that 
were presented at an American Psycho- 
logical Association memorial symposium 
held in September of 1962. Five of 
Siegel's articles are, regrettably, omit- 
ted: the two on authoritarianism, an 
expository one on statistics, and one 
each on bilateral monopoly, utility the- 
ory, and decision making. The editors 
fail to say why they were excluded. 


Sk the two books under review 
contain only fragments of Siegel's work 
in (1) and (2), I shall concentrate on 
(3) and (4). The fundamental under- 
lying idea is the subjective expected 
utility (SEU) hypothesis. Briefly, it is 
this: when a person is confronted with 
several gambles—uncertain alternatives 
—he behaves as if he assigns numerical 
utilities to outcome and numerical sub- 
jective probabilities to events, and he 
chooses the gamble that has the largest 
subjective expected utility. D. Davidson 
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brought to Siegel's attention F. P. 
Ramsey’s 1931 essay in which it was 
shown that if the SEU hypothesis is 
true, the utility function can be deter- 
mined with considerable accuracy using 
but one event, one having a subjective 
probability of V4. Siegel developed an 
event—a die with one low association 
nonsense syllable on three faces and 
another on the other three—which, for 
many subjects, has this property; he 
used it extensively in his empirical stud- 
ies, The resulting mathematical struc- 
ture over outcomes, dubbed a higher 
ordered metric, provides not only an 
ordering of the outcomes but also an 
ordering of the utility differences be- 
tween pairs of outcomes. These theo- 
retical notions are outlined in Chs. 3 
and 7 of Decision and Choice, and a 
notion of predictive power is developed 
in the latter chapter. 

Three experimental studies followed 
in which this version of SEU maximiza- 
tion is evaluated by pitting it against 
the objective expected value model, using 
cigarettes as outcomes and prison inmates 
as subjects (Ch. 4 with P. M. Hurst); 
by comparing Southern and Northern 
white women’s attitudes on social items 
having to do with Negroes (Ch. 5 with 
I. L. Sheperd); and by its sensitivity in 
revealing temporal changes in preferences 
about political candidates (Ch. 6 with 
G. M. Guthrie and S. W. Becker). In 
all cases, as has been found generally, 
the SEU model does moderately well, 
but not so well that it can be considered 
really satisfactory. 

Some critics of the SEU hypothesis, 
notably H. A. Simon, have pointed out 
that when alternatives must be either 
accepted or rejected and they are pre- 
sented one at a time, at least then we 
can hardly be maximizing SEU. Some 
other decision criterion must be involved. 
One possibility Simon calls "satisficing" 
or, in more traditional terms, "level of 
aspiration.” Acknowledging this argu- 
ment, Siegel proposed that the concept 
of level of aspiration can be incorporated 
into the utility framework of higher 
ordered metrics by defining it to be that 
outcome, among all those outcomes with 
positive utility, corresponding to the max- 
imum slope of the utility function (Ch. 
8, p. 120, Decision and Choice). Few 
students of decision theory have found 
this proposal acceptable since no serious 
defense of it was provided and, what is 
worse, the definition is well-defined only 


when a natural metric exists over the 
outcomes, which is rarely the case. The 
latter problem is conspicuous in his ex- 
periment with S. W. Becker (Ch. 9) 
where, in order to apply the definition, 
the outcomes—grades in a course—were 
simply assumed to be equally spaced in 
some unspecified metric. Although these 
data, as well as those in Chs. 10 and 15, 
are tantalizing and the intuitive concept 
is compelling, in the absence of a more 
careful analysis, I can only view Siegel's 
definition as, at best, an interesting con- 
jecture which is not always applicable. 

Another familiar criticism of the SEU 
hypothesis is the prediction from it that 
in two-choice probability prediction ex- 
periments subjects should asymptotically 
choose one of the responses all of the 
time. Various learning theories, most no- 
tably the stimulus sampling theory of 
W. K. Estes, predict non-maximizing be- 
havior and, indeed, that under some 
circumstances subjects will, in fact, prob- 
ability match; a number of studies favor 
the learning view. This failure of SEU 
led Siegel to his final research program, 
which is partially presented in Chs. 11-14 
of Decision and Choice and much more 
systematically in the lovingly and well 
written Choice, Strategy, and Utility. 
First, he showed that subjects do not 
probability match when the payoffs are 
real, and second, he attempted to salvage 
the SEU hypothesis. In discussions with 
R. P. Abelson, Siegel arrived at the idea 
that sheer response variability, as well as 
correct predictions, contributes to the 
utility of a choice. Somewhat arbitrarily, 
he assumed that the relevant measure of 
variability is p(1-p), where p is the prob- 
ability of one response and 1-p that of 
the other. He then solved for the value 
of p that maximizes the resulting ex- 
pected utility, thereby obtaining a 
formula for the asymptotic response 
probability which includes several free 
parameters as well as the reward prob- 
abilities, Six experiments provide both 
qualitative and quantitative tests of the 
model, As an example of the former, 
one striking study shows that subjects 
are more than normally willing to pre- 
dict the same outcome trial after trial 
provided that variability in the motor 
response is artificially induced. Quantita- 
tive evaluations are provided by estimat- 
ing the free parameters from data 
obtained under one set of outcome prob- 
abilities and, then, predicting, with sur- 
prising accuracy, those obtained under 
a different set of probabilities. 


Is EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS reported 
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in these books can be expected to stand, 
for Siegel was an exceptionally able 
experimenter, but many of us who have 
worked on these problems do not be- 
lieve that nearly as much can be con- 
cluded from mean asymptotic results 
as Siegel apparently did. The detailed 
sequential features of the data contain 
much information that we cannot afford 
to ignore; in Ch. 20 F. Restle reports, 
for example, that subjects have con- 
siderably longer runs of one response 
than they should if Siegel's theory of 
response variability is true. At the theo- 
retical level, it can be shown (p. 375, 
vol. III, Handbook of Mathematical 
Psychology) that Siegel’s formula for 
the mean response probability is a spe- 
cial case of the asymptotic predictions 
of a nonlinear (beta) learning model. 
Since the latter model says absolutely 
nothing about the utility of variability, 
his data admit of at least one totally 
different interpretation. Finally, there is 
the danger that by focusing on means 
we may tend to ignore other aspects 
of the distribution of subjects. Siegel 
was careful to present the data for in- 
dividual subjects and no serious prob- 
lems are evident in his work on this 
score; however, some of his champions 
seem less exacting. For example, in Ch. 
19 R. Radlow compares a prediction, 
0.6, from Siegel's model for a particular 
experiment with that, 1, of certain 
learning theories—sweepingly referred 
to as "the most parsimonious statistical 
and stochastic learning models" AI- 
though the mean over subjects for the 
last 100 trials, 0.64, strongly favors 
Siegel's model, Radlow fails to men- 
tion that the distribution of subjects is 
markedly bimodal with 12 subjects in 
each subdistribution which have means 
of 0.90 and 0.39. Since no subjects lie 
in the interval from 0.55 to 0.75, it ap- 
pears more accurate to conclude that 
none, or at most one or two, conform 
to Siegel's model. 


We cannot know how Siegel would 
have resolved these issues, for he never 
had an opportunity to discuss them ade- 
quately in print. We can only be sure, 
as Mrs. Siegel and Mrs. Andrews ob- 
serve on p. viii, that “Had he lived, 
this book would have contained many 
accounts of the theories and experiments 
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of other workers, as well as a detailed 
examination of the present findings in 
the context of the work of others.” 
Perhaps such an examination would 
have tempered Siegel’s tendency to ac- 
cept his theories as confirmed on the 
basis of admittedly very accurate but 
very few predictions, and he would 


have been led to an explicit acceptance 
of the view, voiced by Restle in Ch. 20, 
that in all likelihood both cognitive con- 
cepts, such as SEU and level of aspira- 
tion, and learning concepts are going 
to be needed for any full understanding 
of utility and probability prediction ex- 
periments. 


Consumers’ Report 


George Katona 


The Mass Consumption Society. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. Pp. viii 


+ 343. $7.95. 


Reviewed by M. Brewster Smr 


The author, George Katona, was born 
in Budapest and received his PhD at 
the University of Göttingen in 1941. 
In 1944 he joined that organization in 
the U. S, Department of Agriculture 
that was the predecessor to the Survey 
Research Center. Since 1946 he has 
been Professor of Economics and Psy- 
chology at the University of Michigan 
and he is also currently Program Direc- 
tor of the Survey Research Center. He 
is author of Psychological Analysis of 
Economic Behavior and The Powerful 
Consumer (CP, June 1961, 6, 215). The 
reviewer is M. Brewster Smith, well 
known to CP's readers. Recent reports 
have it that he spent 1964-65 at the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Be- 
havioral Sciences and that in September 
he will become Director of the Institute 
of Human Development at the Uni: 
versity of California in Berkeley. 


Tis its heavy preoccupation with basic 
processes and functional relation- 
Ships, social psychology has given rela- 
tively minor attention to the substantive 
description and psychological explication 
of the various facets of social life. We 
know something about the psychology 
of prejudice and intergroup relations. 
We know rather more about the psy- 
chology of voting. Beliefs, decisions, and 
practices that affect family size and 
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population growth have only recently 
come under much scrutiny, and at that, 
hardly at all by psychologists. Economic 
behavior can be added to this list largely 
thanks to two decades of work by 
George Katona and his colleagues at the 
Michigan Survey Research Center. The 
book before us is the most recent of 
several in which Katona has summar- 
ized the results at hand and made his 
case for the importance of psychological 
economics as approached through survey 
methods. 

This is a nontechnical book that reads 
easily yet carries an impressive weight 
of significant fact and argument. Since 
it presupposes little prior knowledge of 
either psychology or economics, it can 
be recommended to undergraduates for 
supplementary reading, and to the edu- 
cated public generally, The exposition is 
clear and simple but not patronizing. 
Only with respect to one special topic— 
the effects on personal saving of pension 
plans and of generally favorable or un- 
favorable retirement prospects—are data 
introduced that have not been presented 
elsewhere for the specialist; a technical 
appendix is provided in this case, 


ds BOOK begins by reviewing the 
evidence that dramatically rising and 
widely shared standards of living in 
America and Western Europe since 


World War II have put consumers in 
possession of "discretionary income" to 
an impressive degree, thus greatly in- 
creasing the economic relevance of con- 
sumer psychology. Katona then chal- 
lenges the assumptions and conclusions 
of popular social critics—Toynbee, Gal- 
braith, and Packard—who deplore the 
“artificial wants” and materialistic pre- 
occupations of the “affluent society.” A 
third section is concerned with how con- 
sumer motives, attitudes, and expecta- 
tions influence the business cycle and 
how the ability to measure changes i: 
consumer attitudes contributes to the 
prediction and understanding of busi- 
ness cycles. A variety of disparate as 
pects of consumer psychology are the: 
treated, including determinants of eco 
nomic optimism and reactions to infla 
tion and to international tensions. The 
psychology of saving and of spendin 
each are the subject of major sections 
The concluding section takes a hasty 
look at some features of the behavio: 
of businessmen by way of comparative 
perspective, examines how research on 
consumer psychology can bear upon eco- 
nomic policy, and winds up with a final 
plea for Katona’s version of a behavioral 
approach to economics, 

What does this panorama of con- 
sumer-oriented psychological economics 
add up to? The polemical flavor of 
several chapters suggests that, as Katona 
sees it, economists have yet to appre- 
ciate the value of his approach as much 
as they should. I have no competence 
to evaluate its contribution to economics, 
but the many-disciplined Herbert Simon 
has, and his appraisal puts the issue back 
on psychological grounds where I am 
more at home. In his chapter in the 
Koch series (. Psychology: A Study of a 
Science, Vol. 6) Simon writes of the 
Michigan surveys of consumer expecta- 
tions: "These and similar data obtained 
by others begin to inform us to what 
extent consumers plan their expenditures 
in advance and for what kinds of pur- 
chases; what expectations they hold 
about their own income, and how well 
the expenditure plans predict actual 
behavior. It can hardly be said that 
these data have been linked with psy- 
chological generalizations from other 
areas of behavior; at present, they 
simply stand as brute facts" (p. 697). 
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The range of facts that fall within the 
purview of the present volume is broader 
than this passage suggests, and facts in 
this humanly important area are not 
to be sneezed at. All the same, a satis- 
factory psychology of economic behavior 
must come to focus on generalizations, 
and these generalizations will be the 
more powerful the more firmly they are 
anchored in general psychology. What 
we want of a substantive social psy- 
chology, after all, is not just facts, but 
facts ordered and interpreted, made 
psychologically significant, in terms of 
general principles. How does this most 
recent product of the Katona enterprise 
measure up on this score? 


ds most serious effort toward gen- 
eralization occurs in the chapter that 
concludes the section of miscellaneous 
aspects of consumer psychology. Here 
Katona develops and illustrates several 
tentative principles of “social cognition” 
regarding economic matters. These prin- 
ciples, which he presents modestly as 
“a first attempt to bring order into a 
difficult and much neglected area,” are 
worth looking at briefly (see pp. 160- 
168). 


1. Generalization of affect. “What is 
considered to be good is seen as having 
good effects, and what is considered to 
be bad is seen as having bad effects . . . 
Under the influence of good develop- 
ments, spirits rise and gratification of 
wants becomes easier; contrariwise, un- 
favorable developments make for cau- 
tion and postponement of purchases." 
Thus international crises lead to eco- 
nomic pessimism, in spite of dependable 
economic consequences in the opposite 
direction. 


2. Organization and polarization of 
news. “Information that is influential 
with many people over longer periods 
is organized around some major issues 
or around their affective tone . . . Ac- 
cording to whether they feel that busi- 
ness conditions are improving or de- 
teriorating, only good news or only bad 
news are salient to them.” 


3, Habituation. In effect, people react 
to incoming economic information in 
terms of an adaptation level: high 
prices, continuing with price stability, 


come eventually to be perceived as no 
longer high. 

4. Slowness and gradualness of social 
learning. “. . . On the whole, and espe- 
cially in times of peace, masses of people 
change their opinions and attitudes very 
slowly and gradually. The development 
of new stereotypes is a long-drawn-out 
process.” Thus, the slowness with which 
people came to the view that a repetition 
of the Great Depression is impossible. 

5. Search for understanding. “People 
constantly look for simple reasons which 
make for clarity, satisfy their curiosity, 
and reduce their feelings of uncertainty." 
“When the search for understanding is 
not successful, people fail to maintain 
an opinion. The major reason why 
people said in good times that an up- 
swing would not last is that they did 
not see any factor that would sustain it." 

This is obviously a mixed bag. The 
imprecision of statement can be excused 
in view of the unspecialized audience 
for whom the book is intended. But the 
looseness with which Katona assembles 
his examples indicates that the effort 
must be regarded as very preliminary 
indeed—after two decades of empirical 
research. And while the first three prin- 
ciples have virtues of specificity and 
linkage with general psychology, as 
much cannot be said for the last two. 
Number 4 is a gross, unpsychological 
generalization to which Katona himself 
notes many exceptions, whereas Number 
5, although it expresses a useful orienta- 
tion drawn from cognitive psychology, 
is miles away from the current frontier 
where principles of consistency and dis- 
sonance are being explored along lines 
that promise some predictive power. For 
now, one still has to be interested in 
brute facts to take this venture very 
seriously. The facts have much practical 
importance. A number of them will be 
surprising, and in that way interesting 
to many readers. 

A final word is in order about the 
aura of rosy, almost complacent opti- 
mism that surrounds the book, once 
the social critics are confuted. Clearly 
Katona has marshalled some important 
considerations to mitigate the strictures 
of the viewers-with-alarm: about the 
stabilizing influence on the economy of 
certain consumer patterns of spending 
and saving, about the essentially con- 
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servative nature of installment buying, 
etc. But the reader of Consumers Re- 
ports, if not of Vance Packard, will 
have some doubts remaining, and may 
develop a mood of bearish annoyance 
in defense against Katona's general bull- 
ishness. The social psychologist, more- 
over, may come to feel that the practical 
needs for economic intelligence that 
have supported the consumer surveys 
have imposed a frame of reference that 
far from exhausts—does not even repre- 
sent very adequately—his own potential 
interests in economic behavior. 


Comparative Vigor 


Stanley C. Ratner and 
M. Ray Denny 


Comparative Psychology: Research 
in Animal Behavior. Homewood, 
Ill: Dorsey Press, 1964. Pp. xi + 
773. $9.95. 


Reviewed by FRANK A, BEACH 


Both authors are Professors of Psychol- 
ogy at Michigan State University. Stan- 
ley Ratner received his PhD from 
Indiana University in 1954, spent a year 
at Cambridge University as an NSF 
faculty fellow and has been at Michigan 
State since 1955. M. Ray Denny re- 
ceived his PhD from the University of 
Iowa in 1945, taught a year at the 
University of Oklahoma and has been 
at Michigan State since 1946. The re- 
viewer, Frank Beach, as welcome as 
ever to CP's pages, is still Professor of 
Psychology at Berkeley's best-known 
academic institution. 


E^ more than 25 years following 
the publication of Maier and 
Schneirla’s classic textbook on animal 
psychology there was a dearth of good 
books in this area. New editions of 
"Moss" (which later became “Stone” ) 
appeared periodically and served the 
useful purpose of presenting up-to-date 
summaries of various subdivisions of the 
field; but no author or combination of 
authors managed even to approach 
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Maier and Schneirla’s comprehensive 
and tightly integrated presentation of 
‘comparative psychology as a real sub- 
division of the larger discipline, During 
the quarter century psychology itself 
became so diversified and schizophrenic 
as to lose all semblance of a unified 
natural science. Judging from the “di- 
vision explosion” within the American 
Psychological Association psychologists 
are hard put to decide just what their 
common interests and goals may be. 

This reviewer has publically com- 
plained about snarks in the woodpile 
and implied that Margaret Floy Wash- 
burn was the last comparative psy- 
chologist who could be comfortably 
certain of her professional identification. 
Snarks or no Snarks there is clearly 
a strong ferment at work today in the 
general area loosely definable as com- 
parative or animal psychology, and this 
is reflected in the appearance of several 
new textbooks marked by a different and 
decidedly more vigorous approach to 
the old problems as well as a recogni- 
tion of questions, techniques and evi- 
dence that simply were not represented 
in volumes that appeared in the pre- 
ceding two decades, Ironically, several 
of these "modern" points of view would 
have been considered obvious and in- 
evitable by such animal psychologists as 
R. M. Yerkes, W. S, Hunter, Harvey 
Carr, even E. L. Thorndike. 

Ratner and Denny believe that com- 
parative psychology involves comparing 
the behaviors of different species of ani- 
mals including (where they can squeeze 
him in) Homo sapiens. Animal behavior 
is worth studying because such study, 
(1) provides information about the 
animal itself, (2) provides information 
about the particular species as an im- 
portant "economic element," (3) per- 
mits use of one animal form as a model 
for understanding others, and (4) pro- 
vides a basis for comparative analysis. 

In writing their book the authors have 
tried to achieve the following four ob- 
jectives: (1) to present a detailed and 
unified account of animal behavior, (2) 
to illustrate research methods as ap- 
plied to various species and behaviors, 
(3) to select reports from a wide va- 
riety of journals, and (4) to provide 
abundant bibliographic material in con- 
nection with each topic covered. They 
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wish to “de-emphasize” theory but to 
maintain a general S-R orientation 
blended with the ethological approach. 
Generous borrowing of ethological meth- 
ods, evidence and theory greatly 
strengthens and broadens this textbook. 


TX BOOK consists of 12 sections, 
several of which mark refreshing de- 
partures from the faculty psychology 
that continues to dominate the concep- 
tual organization of many psychological 
texts (sensation, perception, memory, 
emotion, learning etc.). There are, for 
example, subdivisions with the following 
titles: Genetics, Evolution and Behavior; 
the Behavioral Consequences of In- 
heriting Special Sensory Equipment; 
Behavioral Consequences of Early Be- 
havior: Early Experience; Consumma- 
tory Activity: Motivation Viewed as 
Behavior; and Internal Factors and 
Innate Behavior. 


Each section opens with an original 
treatment by the authors, usually con- 
sisting of some 15-20 pages. Embedded 
in this material are condensed sum- 
maries of articles selected from the 
literature. The summaries are about as 
long as those appearing in the Psycholog- 
ical Abstracts, i.e. approximately 4 of 
a book page. Following the authors’ 
presentation of each of the 12 major 
topics there are reprinted from three to 
six research articles chosen from such 
widely divergent journals as Evolution, 
The British Journal of Animal Behavior, 
Ecology, Nature, Zeitschrift fur Ver- 
gleichenden Physiologie and The Jour- 
nal of Comparative and Physiological 
Psychology. 


Some idea of the “spread” represented 
is indicated by the choice of articles to 
follow two of the chapters, The chapter 
on “Internal Factors and Innate Be- 
havior” is accompanied by research re- 
ports dealing with the following topics: 
stridulation and associated behavior 
in four species of grasshoppers, effects 
of castration and hypophysectomy on 
spawning behavior in gobid fish, hor- 
monal control of nest building in ca- 
naries, and androgenic regulation of mic- 
turition in dogs. “The Behavioral 
Consequences of Inheriting Special 
Sensory Structures” is illustrated by sep- 
arate articles reporting studies on audi- 


tory scanning in the dolphin, color 
vision in the marmoset, discrimination 
of human odors by the dog, “language” 
and orientation in bees, and echoloca- 
tion in bats. 

This type of organization could eas- 
ily lead to an end-product that was 
nothing more than another volume of 
collected readings, but Ratner and 
Denny have not allowed the tail to wag 
the dog. Their own points of view are 
clearly and forcefully set forth in the 
body of each chapter and the abstracted 
and reprinted articles serve as supple- 
mental rather than primary subject mat- 
ter. In the main this ancillary material 
has been selected thoughtfully and 
critically, It is worth repeating that the 
entire book is enriched by the inclusion 
of numerous naturalistic as well as 
laboratory studies, and that the contrib- 
utors include zoologists as well as 
psychologists. 

This book may or may not represent 
psychology, depending upon one’s defini- 
tions, but one thing is certain; it does 
represent a serious attempt to present a 
comparative approach to the study of 
animal behavior and as such should be 
welcomed and used by psychologists who 
view their discipline as a broadly bio- 
logical science divested of snarkistic 
limitations. 


Everyday Dynamics 


Albert Husquinet 


La Relation entre la Mére and l'En- 
fant à l'Age Préscolaire. Paris: 
Société d'Edition: Les Belles Let- 
tres, 1963. Pp. 450. 30NF. 


Reviewed by Tnfnksg Gouin DfcanIE 


The author, Albert Husquinet, received 
his PhD from the University of Liege, 
and is at present Head of the Psycho- 
logical Consultation Center of the same 
University. His interests lie in the 
fields of testing, psychotherapy, sociali- 
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zation and projective techniques. The 
reviewer, Thérése Gouin Décarie, is 
Professor of Psychology at the University 
of Montreal where she received her 
doctorate in 1961, Her books include Le 
Développement Psychologique de l'En- 
fant (1953, 6th Ed. 1964), and De 
l'Adolescence à la Maturité (1955, 3rd 
Ed. 1961), and Intelligence and Affec- 
tivity in Early Childhood, Preface by 
Jean Piaget, in press). 


HE ORIGINALITY of Husquinet’s book 

lies in the fact that the author 
studies the fundamental attitudes of 
the mother towards her pre-school child 
using as a point of departure the child’s 
every day behavior. In most psycho- 
analytically orientated publications (and 
this book is clearly the work of a psy- 
choanalyst), the description of the re- 
lationship between mother and child 
is based mainly on cases that were made 
available because there was already 
a clinical problem. In Husquinet’s 
study, the sample is made up of moth- 
ers residing in a definite urban area, 
who gave birth to children in the year 
1954 and who, five years later, con- 
sented to have their children examined 
at the Health Center in their locality. 
"This does not, of course, allow for any 
general conclusions and the author is 
quite aware of it (p. 231); neverthe- 
less, one has the impression that what 
was found in the 81 cases analyzed 
(and one of the wonderful features of 
the book is that the 81 cases are all re- 
ported; the author refused himself the 
right to select some cases and omit 
others) would also be found in a much 
larger. population, 

In his conclusion, the author men- 
tions that his work is threefold. He 
writes (p. 369) that, first of all, it is 
an inventory of the maternal attitudes 
towards a five year old child, boy or 
girl. It is, secondly, a study of the 
relationship between the mother and 
the child; and finally, a clinical study. 
It is true that these three aspects can 
be found in Husquinet's work, but to 
the reviewer, they appear to be of quite 
unequal significance. 


Ta INVENTORY of the maternal atti- 
tudes is invaluable to the psychologist 


of the pre-school level. Husquinet can 
make us grasp (one could almost say, 
on sight) a certain number of compli- 
cated dynamic processes; he expresses 
them in simple words, words that he 
sometimes creates and links to what the 
mothers have actually said. This is 
done in such a way as to make in- 
escapable the deeper meaning of the 
affective phenomena. To the French 
investigator who actually has to suffer 
the verbal incontinency of a certain 
number of articles appearing in French 
psychoanalytical periodicals, Husquinet's 
book is a relief. 

The book is also a study of the re- 
lationship between the mother and her 
pre-school child. This raises a problem 
and the reviewer must admit that she 
would have preferred to the actual title, 
La Relation entre la Mère et l'Enfant 
à l'Àge Pré-scolaire, the following one: 
La Relation de la Mère à l'Enfant 
d'Age Pré-scolaire. On page 63, Hus- 
quinet writes: "Our clinical material 
does not allow us to state precisely, to 
what degree the behavior of the child 
depends on the maternal attitudes. The 
relation is obvious, but we must con- 
tent ourselves with a broad description 
of it." To the reviewer, it is not clear 
how even this broad description of the 
relation (true as it may be) rests on 
facts. The main source of information 
were two semi-structured interviews with 
the mother, done by social workers. 
The child was seen by a psychologist 
and the intellectual evaluation was 
based on the WISC, the Goodenough 
and eventually, the Terman-Merrill. 
There were some tests of Spatio-tem- 
poral elaboration (which one?), an ap- 
preciation of the language level and 
the graphic capacity (how?), some la- 
terality tests (which ones?), some pro- 
jective technique: drawings and oc- 
casionally, the C.A.T. Though the 
author states explicitly (p. 17) that this 
psychological examination does not con- 
cern directly the matter of his book, 
we would have liked to know more 
about it. 

The author did not see the mother 
nor the child, but in each case, he 
"gathered, interpreted and confronted" 
the data presented to him and suggested 
the main topics of the second inter- 
view. 
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The problem here is that often we 
do not know when the behavior of the 
child is merely described (“l'enfant 
est indiscipliné à l'école"), or when 
an evaluation is made ("l'enfant est 
trés désobéissant et trés colérique") if 
this is true. The mother says it is so, 
but of course her perceptions can be 
distorted. How then can we evaluate the 
influence of the maternal attitudes, if we 
do not know how objectively the child 
reacts? The testing situations give us 
some information, but they are very 
scantily reported. This, at least, to the 
reviewer is a stumbling block. It is not 
specific to this book: in most studies 
bearing on the inter-relationship of 
mother and child, one of the partners 
always appears better known than the 
other; it seems almost impossible to 
study both of them at an identical level 
of comprehension. 

Finally, Husquinet says that his work 
is a clinical study—and on this, we 
completely agree. This is the book of 
a psychoanalyst. What the author de- 
scribes we see; and what we see really 
exists. To the clinician, the book is 
immediately meaningful, and from that 
point of view, one of its greatest merits 
is the caution with which the author 
interprets (for interpretation it is) the 
mother's comments (cf. 370). 

In conclusion let us say that this is 
a very interesting book, intolerable to 
a statistically oriented psychologist, su- 
perficial to the Kleinian child analyst, 
fascinating to the developmental -psy- 
chologist. One last remark might be 
made; the classification of maternal at- 
titudes that Husquinet gives us fits 
admirably with the first three stages 
of life described by Erik Erikson, but 
there is too little use made of the 
theoretical frame-work of this author. 


m 


We are, I know not how, double in 
ourselves, so that what we believe we dis- 
believe, and cannot rid ourselves of what 
we condemn. 

— Montaigne 


m 
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Signs, Values and Behavior 


Charles Morris 


Signification and Significance: A Study of the Relations of Signs and 
Values. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1964. Pp. x + 99. $5.95. 


Reviewed by RAGNAR ROMMETVEIT 


Charles Morris, the author, has long 
been known for his contributions to 
the science of signs. This is his third 
book on the subject, the others being 
the early Signs Language, and Behavior 
(1938) and Varieties of Human Value 
(CP, June 1957, 2, 157). He is Gradu- 
ate Research Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of Florida. The re- 
viewer, Ragnar Rommetveit, is Profes- 
sor of Psychology at the University of 
Oslo, the institution from which he 
received his PhD. Currently, however, 
he is Visiting Professor at Cornell 
University. He is author of Social 
Norms and Roles (1953) and Selectiv- 
ity, Intuition and Halo Effects in Social 
Perception (1960; CP, Sept. 1961, 6, 
300). 


URRENT PSYCHOLOGICAL INQUIRIES 
C into linguistic behavior reflects a 
variety of empirical approaches and 
divergent outlooks on language. As par- 
tisan researchers, we are apparently not 
greatly disturbed by this lack of coordi- 
nation, Once we try to organize the 
many scattered progress reports into a 
coherent picture of the entire research 
frontier, however, we soon become 
keenly aware of the guerrilla-like char- 
acter of our efforts. And we may even 
feel the need for some meta-theory and 
superordinate strategic considerations 
which would help us to expand our 
perspective and evaluate fragments of 
empirical progress qua contributions to 
a general behavioral science of signs. 

If we experience such worries and 
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aspirations, hardly any scholar can pro- 
vide more competent guidance and ad- 
vice than Professor Charles Morris. 
His Signification and Significance rep- 
resents an intersection of two of his 
major areas of inquiries, signs and 
values. In addition, it represents an in- 
tersection of philosophy and behavioral 
research, and the reader has ample 
opportunities to admire his capacity to 
transform complex philosophical issues 
into programs for empirical research. 

The major strategic considerations 
are outlined in a systematic conceptual 
framework for semiotics, the science of 
signs, in which he summarizes some 
main features of two earlier contribu- 
tions (1938 and 1955). The essence of 
a sign, he maintains, is its capacity to 
induce (in an interpreter) a disposi- 
tion to respond in certain ways toward 
some kind of objects or states of affairs. 
The resultant disposition to respond is 
the interpretant, and the state of affairs 
toward which the disposition is oriented 
is the signification. 

Disregarding for a while the interior 
of the interpreting organism, we are 
thus left with the triad sign-interpreter- 
signification as the basic elements of 
the sign process. The field of syntactics 
covers inquiries into the ways in which 
signs are combined. Semantic studies 
explore into the relationships between 
signs and significations. And, finally, 
pragmatics inquires into the use of 
signs by interpreters in instrumental 
settings, 

A major achievement of such an anal- 
ysis is the dissolution of a global and 


reified notion of “meaning” into a set 
of separate aspects or part processes, 
Of course, empirical research may be 
directed toward any and all of these 
three major aspects of the sign process. 
Thus, some psychologists are engaged in 
semantic studies of word meanings, 
whereas others inquire into potential 
psychological correlates of assumed 
syntactic structures, Any focused em- 
pirical attack, however, will necessarily 
imply a concentration of research ef- 
forts toward fragments of part processes. 


N or long ago, an impressive series 
of studies on some interesting aspects 
of word meanings was brought to our 
attention as The Measurement of Mean- 
ing. Subsequent rewording of headings 
covering the same area of research has 
consisted of deletion of the definite 
articles and insertion of modifiers pre- 
ceding “Meaning.” Today, sentence 
structure seems to have replaced affec- 
tive word meaning as the favorite topic 
of research, and this recent focus upon 
formal design features of language is 
reflected in an almost puritan avoid- 
ance of related semantic and pragmatic 
aspects. Thus, choice of active versus 
passive voice, for example, is being ex- 
plored exclusively as a syntactic prob- 
lem. It may very well be, however, that 
inquiries into entirely disregarded prag- 
matic aspects such as the relative im- 
portance of “actor- and acted-upon” 
components of the message may provide 
us with as important information con- 
cerning such issues as the present search 
for Chomsky’s “kernel sentence” and 
“syntactic footnotes.” 


Morris’s repeated message to us par- 
tisans at the psycholinguistic research 
frontier thus contains a warning. When- 
ever we feel tempted to magnify and 
baptize as “meaning” some fragment 
that happens to be the topic of our 
temporary interest in sign processes, we 
should probably start reconsidering is- 
sues of perspective and strategy rather 
than blindly pursue our inquiry into part 
processes. Apart from such wise philo- 
sophical guidance, Professor Morris also 
provides us with a psychological model 
of the interpretant. In addition, he 
relates this model to a general theory 
of value. 
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If you are interested in 
psychological differences * role theory * survey 
sampling methods * response * the laboratory 
approach to learning . . . 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Edited by 
ANNE ANASTASI 
Fordham University 


Carefully selected articles and excerpts dating from 1869 
to 1962 examine, in historical perspective, individual and 
group differences in psychological traits. Topics of contem- 
porary interest in the field are covered, and the readings are 
well organized and integrated (they are not presented chron- 
ologically but are arranged within each topic). A volume in 
Perspectives in Psychology—a series of original paperbacks 
written for students concerned with the history of ideas in 
psychology—it offers a unique opportunity to learn from 
fresh and thoughtful assessments of the current psychological 
scene, set in the context of relevant historical changes. 1965. 
Approx. 312 pages. Paper: Prob.. $2.95. Cloth: Prob. $5.00. 


ROLE THEORY: CONCEPTS AND RESEARCH 


Edited by BRUCE J. BIDDLE, University of 
Missouri, and EDWIN J. THOMAS, 
University of Michigan 


The first book devoted exclusively to the emerging special- 
ization of role theory. Four original essays by Thomas and 
Biddle contain an analysis of the component features of role 
theory, their evolution and present status, as well as an ex- 
position of the basic concepts and structure of the role 
language. Forty-eight reprinted selections by leading be- 
havioral scientists of today present contemporary theory and 
research on such topics as: role conflict and consensus . . . 
performance and interdependence . . . specialization. and 
the division of labor . . . sanctioning and conformity . . . 
learning and socialization . . . positions . . . and role descrip- 
tions and prescriptions. Of special interest is a comprehensive 
1500-item bibliography. 7965. In preparation. 


SURVEY SAMPLING 


By LESLIE KISH, Program Director, Survey Research Center, Institute for 
Social Research; and University of Michigan 


This lucid exposition provides a working knowledge of survey sampling methods. It 
emphasizes, and uses illustrations from, surveys of human populations. The book is designed 
for those psychologists and sociologists who need to learn the fundamentals of survey 
sampling without becoming sampling specialists. 

The methods are developed as means (tools) to ends (substantive research problems). 
Accordingly, essential working formulas are given, along with their underlying assumptions 
and the potentialities and limitations inherent in the assumptions. 1965. 643 pages. $10.95. 


DYNAMICS OF RESPONSE 


By JOSEPH M. NOTTERMAN, Princeton 
University, and DONALD E. MINTZ, City College 
of the City University of New York 


Conventional analyses of instrumental behavior are con- 
cerned with frequency of response (or time between re- 
sponses) as the dependent variable. This book asks: Are 
there significant experimental or theoretical questions which 
can best be answered by examination of the dimensional 
characteristics of the response itself, rather than by the study 
of the time intervening between responses? Evidence is ad- 
vanced that there are fundamental theoretical and experi- 
mental issues bearing upon schedules of reinforcement, drive 
operations, rate of expenditure of effort, serial effects, dif- 
ferentiation and discrimination, response-induced exterocep- 
tive and proprioceptive feedback, reactive inhibition, and 
others, which demand more information than that provided 
by "time between occurrence" measures. 1965. Approx. 272 
pages. Prob. $8.95. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
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PERSONAL AND ORGANIZATIONAL 


CHANGE THROUGH GROUP METHODS 
The Laboratory Approach 


By EDGAR H. SCHEIN and WARREN G. 
BENNIS, Sloan School of Management, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Personal and Organizational Change Through Group 
Methods describes how the laboratory method is used to 
effect change in the individual, the group, and the total 
organization. The authors offer original formulations—pub- 
lished here for the first time—that show clearly how and why 
people learn in the laboratory situation. 

They also construct a conceptual scheme that permits 
classification of the various uses of the laboratory method 

. . analyze all the factors to be considered when employing 
the method for organizational change . . . and present a 
checklist of factors that must be evaluated when considering 
a program. 1965. 376 pages. $8.25. 
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The disposition to respond, he claims, 
is three-dimensional. It is designative, 
oriented toward stimulus properties of 
objects, and accordingly related to a 
detachment dimension of values. It is 
at the same time appraisive oriented 
toward reinforcing properties of objects, 
and thus related to a dependence di- 
mension of values. Finally, it is pre- 
scriptive, oriented toward instrumental 
aspects, and therefore related to a 
dominance dimension of values. 

The basis for this analysis is George 
Herbert Mead's description of the per- 
ceptual, manipulatory and consumma- 
tory phases of acts. This conception 
of the interpretant as a disposition to 
respond, however, cannot easily be rec- 
onciled with Mead's analysis of the 
essential differences between acts and 
"significant symbols." Somehow, it fails 
to take into account the reflective and 
possibly self-reflective aspects of lin- 
guistic behavior. This may also ex- 
plain why no reference is made to 
Vygotsky's inquiries into verbal thought 
and Soviet psychology of "the second 
signal system." 


W HAT, then, would be the implica- 

tions of accepting Morris's "disposition 
to respond" as the common denomi- 
nator of sign processes and the clue 
to our undertaking of linguistic be- 
havior? 

The major gain appears to be a 
potential unification of separate fields 
of research into a general theoretical 
framework, equally applicable to bees 
and man. And neither bees nor men 
would probably object toward the ob- 
jectives of increased generality and 
unity of science. 

Some reservations may emerge, 
though, once we start to explore into 
potential costs of such a unification. 
Scholars in search of universals of 
human languages are apparently more 
impressed by the emancipation from 
"here-and-now" stimuli and overt re- 
sponses than by important similarities 
between verbal and non-verbal proc- 
esses. A semiotic union between ani- 
mals and man which is built upon as- 
sumptions concerning basic common 
features of interpretants may very well 
bias our inquiries by its conceptual 
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focus upon trivial similarities. In short, 
the cost of such a unification may be 
a focus of attention upon the most 
bee-like aspects of verbal communica- 
tion rather than upon "significant sym- 
bols” and verbal thought. 

As a psychologist, therefore, Morris 
reflects a dependence upon a behavior- 
istic frame of reference, which we do 


not encounter in his metatheoretical 
discussion of semiotics. The significance 
of Signification and Significance as a 
message to current psycholinguistics lies 
therefore partly in Morris's broad philo- 
sophical perspective, partly in his parti- 
san and provocative, but always very 
interesting, behavioristic interpretations 
of human sign processes and values. 


From Phonology to 
Well-Formed Strings 


Jerry A. Fodor and Jerrold F. Katz (Eds.) 


The Structure of Language: Readings in the Philosophy of Language. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964. Pp. xii + 612. $9.95. 


Reviewed by ANATOL RAPOPORT 


Both editors, Jerry Fodor and Jerrold 
Katz had PhD’s from Princeton Uni- 
versity and both are Assistant Professors 
of Humanities at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Both also are with 
the MIT Research Laboratory of Elec- 
tronics. Anatol Rapoport, whose latest 
book, Strategy and Conscience, was re- 
cently reviewed in CP, is professor of 
Mathematical Biology and Senior Re- 
search Mathematician, Mental Health 
Research Institute at the University of 
Michigan. Relevant to this review is the 
fact that he is Associate Editor of ETC., 
A Review of General Semantics and of 
Behavioral Science; he is also on the 
editorial board of The Foundations of 
Language. 


HE COLLECTION of articles compris- 

ing this volume is offered as a basis 
of a philosophy of linguistics. There are, 
in fact, two discernible philosophies of 
language, and between them they seem 
to span a whole spectrum of philosoph- 
ical positions. This spectrum is remark- 
ably similar to the rationalist-empiricist 
spectrum of general philosophy. The 
usual juxtaposition of philosophic ex- 
tremes has of late manifested itself with 


surprising clarity in the philosophy oí 
language. In the editors’ estimation, 
“what each school says about the short- 
comings of its antagonist is substantially 
correct. Jointly, such criticisms show 
why both schools are wrong about the 
nature and study of language.” 

If only the editors had written ‘how’ 
instead of ‘why’ in the sentence just 
quoted, I should be in complete agree- 
ment. For every philosophy is ‘wrong’ 
in some respects, but no philosophy can 
be just ‘wrong.’ A philosophy singles 
out some aspect of a science or, more 
generally, of knowledge, or, still more 
generally, of the human condition for 
special attention and, in doing so, neg- 
lects other aspects. So it is with lan- 
guage philosophies. At one end are the 
proponents of what the editors call ‘pos- 
itivist’ philosophers, They abstract from 
language its purely informative function 
and build up discourse from elementary 
propositions joined by logical connec- 
tives. They identify logic with logical 
syntax. At the other end are those 
whom the editors call the ordinary-lan- 
guage philosophers, those who identify 
the philosophy of language with the 
study of usage. 

‘Positivism’ seems to me inappro- 
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priate as a designation for the approach 
to language represented by logical syn- 
tax (e.g., R. Carnap, Chapter 15). This 
label stems clearly from logical posi- 
tivism, subsequently changed to logical 
empiricism. Of the two aspects, it is the 
logical not the empirical (positivist) 
one which is emphasized in logical 
syntax. In fact, it is the opposite, com- 
plementary approach of the ordinary- 
language philosophers which is emphat- 
ically empirical and which could be 
more appropriately called positivist. I 
shall use the term ‘rationalist’ and ‘em- 
piricist (as the poles of traditional 
philosophy are sometimes called) re- 
spectively for the approach stemming 
from logical syntax and that stemming 
Írom ad hoc examination of usage. 


4 ga EDITORS point out that the ra- 
tionalist approach, based on Principia 
Mathematica as the prototype of lan- 
guage, neglects the facts of language 
behavior, while the extreme empiricist 
approach is devoid of theory, in fact is 
almost hostile to theory, as is evidenced 
by its almost exclusive preoccupation 


with individual words to the neglect of 
the structure of organized discourse. In 
the meantime, recent important ad- 
vances have raised the hopes of build- 
ing a genuine linguistic science an- 


chored in observed linguistic events 
and at the same time endowed with a 
genuine theoretical structure, In other 
words, modern linguistics may finally 
bridge rationalism and empiricism by 
a hypothetico-deductive method, as was 
once done by mathematical physics. 

The advances in linguistic theory 
have been largely the results of extend- 
ing the methods of structural linguistics 
from phonology to grammar, whereby 
a strict adherence to fact is coupled 
with a dogged persistence in the belief 
that grammars are internalized rules for 
generating sentences. 

It may seem surprising that this con- 
ception of grammar should need to be 
emphasized, since this is about the way 
grammar is conventionally understood. 
The necessity for the emphasis becomes 
clear when a linguist actually under- 
takes the enormously difficult task of 
constructing such a set of sentence-gen- 
erating rules for a natural language. 
Indeed, it has been convincingly shown 


by modern grammarians that not a 
single adequate grammar of natural 
language has yet been constructed. On 
the other hand, young children become 
masters of their native dialects (even 
of foreign ones) with impressive facil- 
ity. What they have learned and how 
they have learned it becomes a fasci- 
nating question for both linguistics and 
for psychology. 


N ow a link between psychology and 
linguistics is clearly recognized in the 
problem of meaning. Linguists, how- 
ever, have been notoriously timid in 
exploring this area. One can well un- 
derstand this reluctance to attack the 
problem of meaning (a concept tradi- 
tionally supported by mentalistic props) 
in investigators who have achieved im- 
portant successes in putting linguistics 
on solid empirical foundations. To be 
sure, meaning posed no problem for the 
rationalists, who simply identified mean- 
ings of terms with their referents. How- 
ever, the inadequacy of this formal 
identification (outside of rigorous sci- 
ence) becomes clear to any one who 
works with living language. The nature 
of the inadequacy is pointed out force- 
fully by W. V. Quine (Chapters 1, 17, 
18). 

The linguists whose writings domi- 
nate the present volume are the modern 
grammarians, N. Chomsky, Z. S. Harris, 
E. S. Klima, P. M. Postal, M. Halle, 
P. Ziff. These workers have concen- 
trated on the area between phonology 
(from which meaning could be ex- 
cluded almost with impunity) and se- 
mantics (where meaning is central), 
namely on grammar. Grammar deals 
with the generation of sentences, and a 
sentence can be both structurally ‘mean- 
ingful’ and semantically meaningless, 
eg, “Since comfits were scarce in 
that hereditary minute, the candidate 
curved." 

This sentence will be recognized as 
‘grammatical’ by any English speaker 
although few will undertake to guess 
what it ‘means.’ It must have some 
meaning, however, since it becomes even 
more meaningless when read backwards. 
Thus, ‘grammaticalness’ is a sort of half- 
way house to meaning and suggests the 
following problem for linguistic theory: 
How can people produce and under- 
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stand sentences which are new to them 
(Chomsky, Chapter 3). 


The key word is ‘new.’ As has been 
pointed out (G. A. Miller, K. Prib- 
ram, and E. Galanter, Plans and the 
Structure of Behavior), the number of 
twenty-word sentences is about 1039, 
while the number of seconds in a cen- 
tury is only 3.15 x 10°. Therefore, aside 
from a few clichés, practically every suf- 
ficiently long sentence has never been 
spoken or heard before. Thus, no mat- 
ter how reasonable it may seem that we 
learn to speak and understand by ‘asso- 
ciating sounds with objects, qualities, 
and ideas, we must dismiss such a 
‘theory’ as no more than a right-sound- 
ing pseudo-explanation. It tells us noth- 
ing about how a seven-year-old knows 
that ‘John likes fun’ and ‘Fun scares 
John’ sound all right, while ‘Fun likes 
John*and ‘John scares fun’, sound funny; 
that one can say "That dog looks stun- 
ning’ but not “That dog looks barking.” 

Adults and bright children may be 
able to ‘explain’ these peculiarities, but 
their explanations will involve appeals 
to intuitively grasped concepts, not 
structurally defined ones. This distinc- 
tion is crucial for understanding how 
the modern conceptions of grammar 
differ from traditional ones. 

School grammars define nouns as 
names of persons, places, and things, 
verbs as names of actions, etc. Such defi- 
nitions are suitable for a catechism but 
not for analysis. It is difficult to extend 
the notion of thing or place to a word 
like ‘distribution’ or to think of a box 
as acting if it contains something. 

Structural linguistics made a valiant 
attempt to confine grammatical concepts 
to structural features only. Thus 'distri- 
bution' is a noun not because it denotes 
a thing but because this word can occur 
between ‘the’ and ‘of’, or something like 
that; ‘contain’ is a verb not because it 
denotes an action, but because it can 
take suffixes like ‘ing’ and ‘ed’, etc. 

It would seem, then, that it might be 
possible to construct a grammar using 
structural rules only, without appealing 
to meanings. We are here speaking of a 
generative grammar, i.e., a set of rules 
which enable one (possibly a machine) 
to put units (given in a grab bag) to- 
gether into strings recognized by native 
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speakers as ‘all 
strings). 

Note that the problem is not merely 
to insure that only well-formed strings 
are generated. This criterion can be 
easily satisfied by delimiting the strings 
to a finite number of paradigms. Much 
more, however, is demanded of a gen- 
erative grammar, namely that all the 
strings that could possibly occur in a 
language (recognized as well-formed) 
should be possible to generate by the 
given rules; for this is what the native 
speaker has the potential for doing. The 
infinite number of such strings is no 
problem—recursive rules can insure 
that. The problem is that although the 
rules are internalized by native speak- 
ers at an early age, no one knows these 
rules well enough to state them for- 
mally, Attempts to do this bring out 
anomalies, by no means all of which 
can be attributed to idiomatic perversi- 
ties, Consequently, more and more re- 
finement is required of a generative 
grammar. The process is reminiscent of 
the successive refinement of a theory by 
the use of the hypothetico-deductive 
method. 

The importance of these investiga- 
tions is that they have enabled the lin- 
guists to break out of the aseptic con- 
fines of micro-linguistics (phonology, 
etc.) while preserving the continuity of 
structural methods. In this way the 
problems of higher (macro-) linguistics, 
€g., semantics, can be approached grad- 
ually without plunging into the un- 
charted swamps of mentalistic concepts, 
without rupturing the connections with 
actual linguistic events (of which the 
rationalists have been accused), and 
without loss of theoretical perspective 
(of which the empiricists have been ac- 
cused). Questions of meaning, cultural 
aspects of language, etc., enter not on 
a priori grounds but per force to the ex- 
tent that the purely structural analysis 
fails as a tool for constructing an ade- 
quate generative grammar. 


right’ (well-formed 


ib. ORGANIZATION of The Structure 
of Language suggests the gross transi- 
tion from micro- to macro-linguistics 
and beyond to psycho-linguistics. From 
the selected papers it appears that only 
the first part of the transition, namely 
from phonology to grammar, is in full 
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swing. The treatment of semantics is 
still sketchy. The excursion into psycho- 
linguistics is the least satisfactory sec- 
tion. Half of this section is devoted to 
Chomsky's attack on B. F. Skinner's 
book Verbal Behavior, devastating in 
its argument and vitriolic in its tone. 
Chomsky shows, convincingly, in my 
opinion, that the paradigm of operant 
conditioning cannot possibly be the basis 
of a theory of language behavior. He 
does not deign to examine what role 
operant conditioning may play in verbal 
behavior, a question of possibly consid- 
erable importance in psycho-linguistics. 
E. H. Lenneberg's article on the capac- 
ity for language acquisition is provoca- 
tive in that it raises the important ques- 
tion of possible specific biological basis 
of language in man. Speech recognition 
is touched upon in the last article by 
M. Halle and K. W. Stevens. This sub- 
ject is a vast one in its own right, and 
one might question the value of intro- 
ducing it by a single short article. 

As a book of readings, T'he Structure 
of Language discharges the function of 
bringing important material between 
two covers. The editors have also suc- 
ceeded in focusing the attention of the 
reader on some of the most important 
issues of the modern philosophy of lan- 
guage. The book shares the shortcom- 
ings of most such compendia. Since 
the contributors wrote independently of 
each other, there is much overlap, espe- 
cially in the introductory sections of the 
several chapters. Some chapters contain 
much more technical detail than others, 
impairing the stylistic unity of the vol- 
ume. Finally, there is a certain lack of 
balance due to the omission of relevant 
material. A good reason is given for the 
omissions, namely, that the materials 
are ‘available’ elsewhere. But there is 
no assurance that the reader will actu- 
ally avail himself of those other sources 
and so get both sides of the controver- 
sies which pervade the rapidly develop- 
ing field. 


w 


Those who are not troubled by ques- 
tions know all the answers. 
—Dagobert D. Runes 
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Conversion or Illness? 


Harrel G. Thach 


God Gets in the Way of a Sailor. 
New York: Exposition Press, 1964. 
Pp. 266. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Quentin HAND 


Harrel G. Thach, the author, has been 
an ordained minister since 1947, follow- 
ing two periods in the Navy. At pres- 
ent he is pastor of the Mt. Pleasant 
Methodist Church, Roanoke, Virginia 
The reviewer, Quentin Hand, is also 
a Methodist minister. He graduated 
from Indiana University and received 
his PhD from Boston University’s D: 
partment of Psychology and Pastoral 
Counseling. He served as pastor of 
various churches until 1961 when h: 
became Assistant Professor of Psychot- 
ogy and Pastoral Counseling at the 
Candler School of Theology, Emory 
University. In addition he is a group 
therapist on the staff of the Georgian 
clinic. 


T: religious behavior outside our pres- 
ent categories of psychological under- 
standing? Is a man’s relationship with 
God alien to non-believers? The author 
of this book seems to think so. His an- 
swer does not satisfy the reviewer. 

The book is autobiographical. It was 
written over several years, beginning in 
1944. It is the account of the author’s 
hospitalization for dementia praecox 
and his later entrance into the ministry. 
Sections of the book were written in 
diary fashion and have been compiled 
here. 

Mr. Thach was in the Navy during 
World War II; he was then 32 years 
old. He had been in service about six 
months when he became disgusted with 
his life. He sought a minister to aid 
him in turning to God for help. A 
change in attitude and behavior oc- 
curred; he was convinced God wanted 
him to share this experience with other 
men. He proposed that the Navy pub- 
lish his account or make a movie of 
his life to show how God changes men. 
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His chaplain and his commanding of- 
ficer referred him to a physician. This 
resulted in his hospitalization as an NP 
patient. 

The major portion of the book re- 
lates these events and the six months 
he spent as a mental patient. In the 
remaining part his relationships with 
the V. A. after his discharge are cited. 
Also, he tells how he progressed from 
active participation in his local church 
to lay speaking and then into the min- 
istry. 


V V HAT purpose does this book have? 
Mr. Thach writes: "I seek to present 
here the story, without interpretation, 
as it happened—and as it was written 
day by day." While there is no explicit 
interpretation, there is a framework of 
reporting which provides the author's 
meaning. 

Mr. Thach's position is: God acted 
in his life in an unusual way to change 
him, This change was so drastic that 
it was frightening to unconverted men. 
The unconverted men thought the 
change was a symptom of mental illness 
rather than divine action. In their fear 
they hospitalized him rather than ex- 
amine closely what was happening to 
him. However, those who were willing 
to talk with him saw that he was 
wrongfully treated. Fellow seamen, at- 
tendants, some psychiatrists, and—later 
—church people recognized something 
other than illness in him. Finally, his 
entrance into and usefulness in the min- 
istry confirm the conviction that he was 
never psychotic. 

Hence, the book is an apologetic for 
his presence in the ministry. It invites 
the reader to make a choice: agree with 
the psychiatrists that Mr. Thach was 
sick, and therefore God was not work- 
ing in him; or agree with Mr. Thach 
that God had changed him and the 
physicians were wrong. The author 
leaves no room for any other position. 

Anton Boisen’s autobiographical book, 
The Exploration of the Inner World, 
also tells of a hospitalized minister. But 
Boisen clearly recognized that he had 
been ill. He proposed a hypothesis that 
schizophrenia is an attempt to restruc- 
ture life with religious meaning. He of- 
fered clinical experience to clarify and 


support his theory. This provided a 
dialogue between religion and the be- 
havioral sciences. 

Mr. Thach’s book is disappointing 
in this respect. He tells events and sug- 
gests his feelings. But when I had fin- 
ished reading I did not know him as 
a person. His desire to be known as 
mentally sound was clear, as was his 
sincerity in being in the ministry. But 
the extent of his insight into himself 
and life’s meaning seemed limited. 

Such a book raises the question as 
to whether religious behavior can be 
understood apart from a knowledge of 
the social and religious background of 
the subject. Appropriate behavior in a 
snake-handling cult in the Appalachians 
would be considered psychotic in an 
Episcopal cathedral. There is inade- 
quate information about Mr. Thach’s 
early training. 

Another question is whether religious 
salvation and mental health are parallel 
or inter-related or isolated from each 
other. The answers of Thach and Boisen 
are obviously different. 

If one is to explore such questions, 
communication with other investigators 
is necessary. If one is to present a reli- 
gious claim, the auditors need to have 
some ground for understanding. Whether 
as men of science or as men of faith, 
meeting becomes possible only within 
a shared realm of experience. Expand- 
ing concepts to include both perspec- 
tives seems more beneficial than pre- 
senting tests of allegiance. 

Mr. Thach will win the acclaim of 
those ‘converted ones’ who need no fur- 
ther truth. However, it is not a book 
which I would select—to know better 
either God or man. 


W 

Since the aim of science is to explain 
the world we live in, as a whole and in 
all its parts, it is essential to the scientist 
that he have confidence in the harmony 
of nature. He must believe that physical 
laws revealed to him on earth are in 
truth universal laws. 


— LINCOLN BARNETT 
The Universe and Dr, Einstein 


n 
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On Stars, 
Sins and Concoctions 


W. R. Hess. Translated by Gerhardt 
von Bonin 


The Biology of Mind. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1964. 
Pp. xii + 203. $6.00. 


Reviewed by RoseRrT W. Dorv 


The author, W. R. Hess, was the first 
to make extensive use of the technique 
of localized electrical stimulation of 
brain stem structures in freely moving, 
unanesthetized animals, For this impor- 
tant pioneering effort and the extensive 
knowledge of diencephalic function 
gained thereby, he was awarded the 
Nobel Prize in 1949. He is currently 
Professor Emeritus at the University of 
Zurich. The translator, Gerhardt von 
Bonin, is Professor Emeritus in the De- 
partment of Anatomy, University of 
Illinois College of Medicine, an editor 
of the Journal of Comparative Neurol- 
ogy, and well known for his many 
books and articles on the anatomy and 
evolution of the brain of man and 
other primates. The reviewer, Robert W. 
Doty, holds a professorship in the Cen- 
ter for Brain Research, University of 
Rochester, and has worked primarily 
on conditioned reflexes formed and 
evoked by electrical stimulation of the 
brain and with various behavioral, 
anatomical and electro-physiological as- 
pects of the visual system of cats and 
monkeys. 


K^: STATED, this book in both its 
original and translated versions is 
a disappointment. Given such a stellar 
combination of author, translator and 
publishers, a work of high quality and 
importance is naturally expected; per- 
haps even a poetic Man, on His Nature 
or an ingenious and shockingly heretical 
L'Homme Machine. The Biology of 
Mind, however, is a confusing concoction 
of naive, introspective psychology and 
diffuse allusions to physiology. 

The first section of the book concerns 
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“Modes of Behavior and Psychic Func- 
tions” and covers various concepts fa- 
miliar to the psychologist. The portion 
on “Memory and Intellect” is typical. 
In the translation it begins: “For an 
orientation of (sic). the intellectual fac- 
ulties, we again choose an example 
which is as simple as possible and there- 
fore as clear as possible” (“Zur Orien- 
tierung iiber die intellektuellen Fahig- 
keiten . . .”), The simple and clear 
example to which the author immedi- 
ately proceeds is that the stone hand- 
axes (“Faustkeilen,” which was trans- 
lated "coup de poing") of the Neolithic 
Swiss lake-dwellers convey by their feel 
a direct sense of the intellectual endow- 
ments of their makers, This continues 
into discussions covering the psycho- 
physiological concept of gravitational 
force, the use of symbols and then lan- 
guage, which ineluctably leads to a final 
two paragraphs on the "comparatively 
broad spectrum of intellectual abilities 
of parrots.” (One subsequently learns— 
p. 79—that parrots have a "genuine de- 
sire for information." ) 


js neurological section, "Psychic 
Functions and Cerebral Organization," 
reviews in similar vein many of the 
facets of current neuropsychological re- 
search. For example, it is stated that 
electrical stimulation of the optic tectum 
in the cat “has the same effect as 
though impulses are transmitted to this 
formation from the retina of an eye; 
thereby an eccentrically projected visual 
experience is produced... . Thus it 
can be understood that in electrically 
induced movements of the eye, one has 
the expression of an active movement 
which is induced by certain contents 
of consciousness" (p. 80). (In the orig- 
inal these statements are tempered by 
being prefaced with “It is possible that," 
and being couched in the subjunctive 
mode.) This theme, however, is further 
emphasized on p. 95: “Going over to 
the cat, a highly organized mammal, we 
again turn our attention to the goal- 
directed reaction of the gaze and the 
consequent prehensive and productive 
(sic, original says “protective” ) behavior, 
with the idea of learning about the 
pertinent cerebral’ organization. . . . It 
has become clear, however, that the 
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problem cannot be attacked from the 
periphery, but rather must be ap- 
proached from the ability and active 
tendency to create contents of conscious- 
ness. This is part of a genuine drive to 
see in consciousness a specific potency 
bound to life by concrete sensations 
which are integrated to (into) percep- 
tions.” These quotations have been 
chosen to present the style and flavor of 
the book as succinctly as possible rather 
than to illustrate unique or isolated in- 
stances of garbled logic. The book ob- 
viously does suffer from the sin, not 
uncommon in treatises on the mind, of 
mere verbiage being all too quickly 
substituted for fact. 

Except for a few cryptic statements, 
philosophical questions are circum- 
spectly ignored. The author does seem 
to believe (p. 161) that the "psychic 
forces" responsible for initiation and co- 
ordination of movement cannot be ex- 
plained in terms of ordinary physical 
forces, but, as is often the case through- 
out the book, the wording is so imprecise 
that the the exact interpretation to be 
placed on these statements cannot be 
determined. 

The translator justifiably makes his 
excuses for possible shortcomings in get- 
ting the often abstruse thought and 
phraseology of the original into appro- 
priate English equivalents. The ambigu- 
ous and euphemistic use of “we” and 
“our” is almost as annoying in the orig- 
inal as it is in the translation, but the 
word choice usually conveys the sense 
of the original with an accuracy ade- 
quate for most purposes. The translation 
is often too literal in that it tends to 
follow the German phrasing rather than 
introduce a smoother and more lucid 
English style at the cost of paraphrasing. 
Paraphrasing, however, can be mislead- 
ing and it is probably well that it was 
used sparingly. The title illustrates this, 
for The Biology of Mind does not quite 
convey the author’s intent as well as 
would the less facile but more literal 
Psychology in Biological Perspective. 

The 30-page bibliography is well- 
selected and useful, but a number of 
important points in the text remain 
undocumented. 


W 


Problems in Testing 


G. C. Helmstadter 


Principles of Psychological Meas- 
urement. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1964. Pp. xx + 
248. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Rosyn Mason Dawes 


The author, Gerald Helmstadter, c- 
ceived an undergraduate degree in math- 
ematics at Iowa State and a PhD in 
psychology from the University of Minne- 
sota. His history includes work at th: 
Educational Testing Service and at 
Colorado State University. He is now 
Professor in the Department of Ed: 
tional Psychology and Guidance at Ari- 
zona State University. The reviewer, 
Robyn Mason Dawes, received an under 
graduate degree in philosophy from 
Harvard and a PhD in psychology from 
the University of Michigan, where h 
specialized in mathematical psychology. 
He is now a research psychologist at the 
Ann Arbor VA Hospital and Lecturer in 
the Department of Psychology at the 
University of Michigan. 


N order to appreciate this book, it i 
I necessary to understand that its title 
is misleading. Most of us understand 
‘psychological measurement’ to mean a 
numerical or quasi-numerical inference 
based on an organism's response to a 
stimulus; the inference may be about 
the stimulus—e.g. concern the bright- 
ness of a light or the seriousness of a 
crime; the inference may be about the 
organism—e.g. concern a child’s intelli- 
gence or a job applicant’s clerical skill, 
or the inference may be about the re- 
lationship between stimulus and organ- 
ism—e.g. concern the relation between 
a subject’s arithmetic ability and the 
amount required by an arithmetic item. 
The author limits his book to a discus- 
sion of the second type of inference, that 
about organisms. Moreover, the only 
organisms considered are people, and 
the only inferences considered are purely 
numerical ones. Thus, for “Psychologi- 
cal Measurement" in the title read 
instead “Quantitative Testing.” 

Secondly, most of us understand ‘prin- 
ciples’ to mean broad, general considera- 
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seven books from Prentice-Hall 
examining some important areas 
of psychology 


SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY 

Donald J. Lewis, Rutgers, The State University. Offers a comprehensible introduction to 
general psychology. Complex topics are made clear to the beginning student. A special chap- 
ter on research methodology demonstrates how to do research by taking the student through 
an experiment, Selected experiments at the back of the book amplify the material. This em- 
phasis on experimental data culminates in summaries of experimental reports that have 
appeared in recent literature. A Teacher’s Manual accompanies the text (available upon 
adoption—restricted). 1963, 640 pp., $7.95 


PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE, 6th Edition, 1965 
Karl C. Garrison, University of Georgia. In its new revision, Psychology of Adolescence, 6th 
edition, considers and stresses, with an emphasis on recent findings, the major aspects of the 
world of the adolescent—the uniqueness of the individual; the importance of attitudes, values, 
and moral concepts; the need for a favorable mental hygiene; the need for personal rather 
than social development; and the influence of family and peers in development. January 1965, 
487 pp., $7.95 


UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES AND OTHERS 
Kurt Haas, State University College, New Paltz, New York. Describes some of the infor- 
mation provided by psychologists, psychiatrists, and other scientists so that readers may better 
understand themselves and intelligently perceive the behavior of others. Includes; a scientific 
approach to understanding human behavior, techniques used to assess and evaluate human 


personality and functioning, and others. Examination questions available upon adoption. Janu- 
ary 1965, 370 pp., $6.95 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT: The Emerging Self 
Don Dinkmeyer, National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois. Focuses on the critical 
factors in understanding development—the internal growth forces, the self factors, and the 
external adjustment processes. It gives an overview of child development with specific refer- 
ences to authors who have treated certain aspects of development in greater detail. 1965, 
434 pp., $6.95 


THE COGNITIVE PROCESSES: Readings 
Robert J. C. Harper, Charles C. Anderson, Clifford M. Christensen, and Steven M. Hunka, 
all of the University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. The first attempt to bring to- 
gether in one volume the most important contributions made in the last decade to our under- 
standing of the higher thought processes. The book is so organized so the student can obtain 
insight into recurring themes, shifts in emphasis, and various theoretical incompatabilities. 
1964, 717 pp., $8.95 

APPROACHES, CONTEXTS, AND PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL 

PSYCHOLOGY: A Book of Readings 
Edited by Edward E. Sampson, University of California at Berkeley. Employing an organi- 
zation which integrates the field of social psychology, this volume contains up-to-date selec- 


tions from psychological, sociological, and anthropological sources meaningfully interwoven 
into the book’s principal sections. 1964, 576 pp., $8.95 


THE SELF IN GROWTH, TEACHING AND LEARNING: 


Selected Readings 
Edited by D. E. Hamachek, Michigan State University. An anthology focusing specifically 
on the self as it is influenced by growth, teaching, learning and perception; some articles 
reflect both the theoretical and philosophical undercurrents beneath the self as a psycho- 
logical frame of reference. April 1965, 576 pp., paper $7.50 


for approval copies, write: Box 903 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
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tions. A discussion of principles of psy- 
chological measurement would consider 
such questions as the relationship be- 
tween definition and measure. In the 
context of quantitative testing, we would 
expect a discussion of such questions as 
the relationship between item homo- 
geneity and test predictibility. While the 
author touches upon such basic issues, 
the focus of his concern is much more 
concrete—e.g. how to interpret test 
scores, how to make correct statistical 
inferences, how to avoid (obvious) er- 
rors in writing multiple-choice items. 
Thus, for “Principles” in the title read 
“Essentials” or “Problems.” 


be AUTHOR does a fine job of pre- 
senting the essentials of quantitative test- 
ing. His purpose is to present these 
essentials without a discussion of under- 
lying mathematical theory, such as is 
found in Gulliksen’s book, and without a 
discussion of specific tests, such as is 
found in Cronbach's book. The author 
succeeds in his purpose. The book re- 
quires only a rudimentary knowledge of 
correlation to be understood, and it re- 
quires no familiarity with specific tests. 
The book is short and concise. The 
writing is clear, 

My only objection to the author's 
style is that he is overly simple-minded 
at times, We read, for example, that 
". . . the same order of subtests [in 
profile analysis] must be used for every 
single case. Otherwise, two highly similar 
profiles may represent extremely differ- 
ent patterns . . .” My only objection 
to the content concerns the chapter on 
“scales and inventories.” The author 
states that all rating methods can be 
classified under the technique of suc- 
cessive intervals (which isn’t true), and 
he implies that all behavioral ratings 
are superior to global ratings irrespective 
of the purpose of the rating. The ex- 
cellent sections on base rates and multi- 
ple prediction easily compensate for this 
one weak chapter, 

Thus, the book can be recommended 
for a reader who knows something about 
correlation and who wants to find out 
something about quantitative testing 
without learning much about its mathe- 
matical basis or about specific tests. Such 
readers would probably be found more 
often in the field of education. 
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Psychophysics of Crime 
and Punishment 


Thorsten Sellin and Marvin E. Wolfgang 
The Measurement of Delinquency. New York: Wiley, 1964. Pp. xii + 423. 


Reviewed by S. S. Stevens 


Both authors are Professors of Sociology 
at the University of Pennsylvania. Thor- 
sten. Sellin, a graduate of Augustana 
College, has been at Pennsylvania since 
the early 1900s, receiving his MA in 
1916 and his PhD in 1922. He has been 
Secretary-General of the International 
Penal and Penitentiary Commission, 
Bern, Fulbright Lecturer at Cambridge 
University and, since 1956, President of 
the International Society of Criminol- 
ogy. Marvin E. Wolfgang, after gradu- 
ating from Dickinson College, received 
his PhD from Pennsylvania in 1955 and 
has held Guggenheim and Fulbright 
Fellowships. At present he is Consultant 
to the Social Science Research Center 
at the University of Puerto Rico and to 
the Institute of Criminal Anthropology 
at the University of Rome. Also he is 
Vice-President of the American Society 
of Criminology. The reviewer, S. S. 
Stevens, describes himself this time as 
a confirmed psychophysicist, suffering 
from chronic amazement at the extent 
to which the power law seems to govern 
man’s inputs and outputs. (Other psy- 
chophysicists have been known to call 
this power law Stevens's law). He is still 
at Harvard as Professor of Psycho- 
physics, still experimenting, writing and 
talking and still doing powerfully artic- 
ulate missionary work for the advan- 
tages of short over long boards on the 
feet of those who ski. 


HIS BOOK commands our attention 

on two counts: its method and its 
content. The authors have applied the 
modern procedures of psychophysical 
scaling to the ancient problem of assess- 
ing the gravity of offenses against so- 
ciety. Their purpose was to provide a 


quantitative index by means of which 
the criminologist can gauge the amount 
and seriousness of delinquent depreda- 
tions against people and property. l'or 
without a quantitative measure how 
shall we know whether the battle goes 
for us or against us? You cannot always 
trust the headlines, This book suggests 
that crime statistics themselves may fail 
to guide you. 


The index created by Sellin and 
Wolfgang was not the first attempt to 
scale the seriousness of delinquent acts, 
for man has long pondered the iniqui 
ties of his neighbors. But never befor: 
has the measurement of delinquency 
been founded on such a thorough and 
straightforward effort to determine the 
consensus of society concerning the de- 
gree of seriousness that attaches to 
offensive events. The authors challenge 
the accepted use of police and court 
statistics for measuring criminality in 
general and delinquency in particular. 
They try to go back of the legal code 
to the events themselves, for it is not 
what the law says about the matter, 
rather it is what society suffers, that 
counts, 


In order to cope with their task, the 
authors needed propitious reinforce- 
ments: a generous grant from the Ford 
Foundation, the cordial cooperation of 
the Philadelphia Police Department, 
and the collaboration of numerous ex- 
pert consultants. The strategy of the 
three-year study required a first-hand, 
on-the-beat knowledge of police opera- 
tions, including especially what is and is 
not recorded concerning crime. Aided 
by that knowledge, the authors drew a 
representative 10-per-cent sample of de- 
linquent events from the universe of all 
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such recorded events in Philadelphia, 
in the year 1960. Scaling procedures 
were then applied to events selected 
from the larger sample in order to 
quantify the seriousness of the events. 
A final combination of the results from 
the several stages of the study produced 
a quantitative index, a device that offers 
much promise as a measure of the total 
incidence of the delinquency. Armed 
with such a measure, we should be able 
to gauge the effectiveness of whatever 
programs of prevention are brought to 
bear on the ever-ominous problem of 
antisocial behavior. 

It is the second stage of the study 
that most concerns the psychologists, for 
there the attempt was made to quantify 
the gravity of delinquent acts. Since 
this quantification rests ultimately and 
necessarily upon the collective judg- 
ment of society, the authors under- 
took to obtain that judgment by two 
methods borrowed directly from psy- 
chophysics, the methods known as cate- 
gory scaling and magnitude estimation. 
Although its results were ultimately dis- 
carded, the procedure of category scal- 
ing was undertaken because it has long 
been the traditional method in crimi- 
nology, and also because it was deemed 
necessary to show how the results of 
category scaling would compare with 
the results of direct magnitude estima- 
tion. It is in fact the relation between 
the two kinds of results that bolsters our 
confidence in the study, for the nonline- 
arity that shows up in the category scale 
of seriousness is the same nonlinearity 
that appears in the category scales of 
sensory attributes such as loudness, 
brightness, and other prothetic continua. 
It appears that seriousness of offenses 
constitutes a prothetic continuum, as 
readily scalable as a sensory dimension. 


Ik BRIEF OUTLINE, Sellin and Wolf- 
gang proceeded as follows. A list of 141 
offenses was compiled and a carefully 
worded statement made describing each 
offense. Seventeen raters then sorted 
these offenses into seven categories of 
seriousness. Three representative of- 
fenses were selected from each category 
and these 21 offenses were presented 
for judgment, in carefully randomized 
order, to 569 people comprising 38 ju- 


venile-court judges, 286 police officers, 
and 245 students from two universities. 

The major scaling was followed by 
an item analysis and a further refine- 
ment of the statements used to describe 
the delinquent acts. The revised items 
were used to conduct a retest on a new 
population, a group of 195 students 
from a third university. This final rat- 
ing by magnitude estimation gave re- 
sults that agreed well with the earlier 
data and thereby provided added justi- 
fication for the construction of an index 
of delinquency based on a ratio scale 
of seriousness. 

An important feature of the final 
index is its provision for the additivity 
of seriousness, a feature justified to a 
considerable extent by the outcome of 
the magnitude estimations. Thus the 
stealing of $5 is given an index score 
of 1. Breaking into a building also has 
the value 1. Breaking in and stealing $5 
has the value 2, a value justified by the 
consensus of the magnitude estimations. 

Along with additivity goes equatabil- 
ity. To many people the equating of 
one case of rape, say, to a certain num- 
ber of thefts may seem abhorrent, but 
the fact remains that both the magni- 
tude estimations of large groups of rat- 
ers and the gradations in the punish- 
ments prescribed by the law make a 
strong argument for equatability and 
additivity among offenses. 

Another interesting finding is the in- 
variance of the ratio scale of seriousness 
as we go from students to police officers 
to juvenile-court judges. The magnitude 
estimations of all three correlate highly. 
Perhaps that is not surprising. Given 
that damage to property and injury to 
persons are universal phenomena, why 
should the average value judgments 
concerning them vary greatly from one 
group of raters to another? We are all 
in it together. To quote the authors, the 
raters made magnitude estimations in 
such a way “that the seriousness of the 
crimes is evaluated in a similar way, 
without significant differences, by all 
groups . . . A pervasive social agree- 
ment about what is serious and what 
is not appears to emerge, and this 
agreement transcends simple qualitative 
concordance; it extends to the estimated 
numerical degree of these offenses” (p. 
268). 
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In one part of the study there were 
scattered among the offenses to be rated 
five statements naming stolen amounts 
of 5, 20, 50, 1000, 5000 dollars. The 
geometric means of the judged magni- 
tude of the seriousness of these offenses 
grew as a very precise power function 
of the amount of money stolen. The ex- 
ponent 0.17 suggests that, in order for 
a theft to be judged twice as serious, 
the amount stolen must be about 70 
times as large. As the authors point out, 
earlier evidence has also shown that the 
subjective value of money grows as a 
power function of the amount—another 
instance, perhaps, of the psychophysical 
power law. 


Wix does society, in its accumu- 
lated wisdom, have to say about the 
offenses scaled in these studies? We can 
look for the answer in the punishments 
prescribed by law, for these punish- 
ments express a kind of enduring con- 
sensus concerning the seriousness of 
crimes, For the 21 offenses scaled in the 
main study the authors obtained corre- 
lation coefficients between the magni- 
tude estimations of seriousness and the 
maximum jail penalties prescribed by 
the Pennsylvania Penal Code. When 
students did the rating, the correlation 
was 0.88, provided the death sentence 
is interpreted as a jail term equal to 
the life expectancy of the median per- 
petrator of homicide. When police of- 
ficers made the magnitude estimations, 
the correlation was 0.94. “These corre- 
lations,” say the authors, “are supris- 
ingly high considering the fact that the 
Penal Code provides no variation in the 
maximum [penalty] for amounts of 
money stolen, and relatively few inter- 
vals between thirty days’ imprisonment 
and death” (p. 327). 

Equally interesting, perhaps, is the 
functional relation between the magni- 
tude estimations and the Penal-Code 
prescriptions. The data describe a power 
function with an exponent of about 0.7. 
What does this mean? If society has 
learned to fit the punishment to the 
crime, why is the exponent not 1.0? 
The authors did not address that ques- 
tion, hut your reviewer would hazard 
the guess that the result may tell us 
something about the subjective severity 
of various terms in jail. If the punish- 
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ment does in fact fit the crime (up to 
multiplication by a constant) then the 
subjective severity of time in jail must 
grow as the 0.7 power of the calendar 
time spent behind bars. Does this seem 
reasonable? Does a two-month sentence, 
for example, have less than twice the se- 
verity of a one-month sentence? Your 
reviewer would think so. If others agree, 
perhaps Sellin and Wolfgang have dis- 
covered yet another power-law relation. 
And perhaps the Pennsylvania Penal 
Code does indeed mete out roughly 
proportional justice. 


e BOOK is full of interesting and 
important things. It is also full of frus- 
tration for the reader. It is sometimes 
hard to find the facts, embedded as they 
often are in arguments and justifica- 
tions. The facts speak louder than any 
possible apologies for them. The leg- 
ends and the labeling of the graphs and 
tables leave something to be desired. 
More cross-referencing would help. 
What are called *mean magnitude scale 
scores" probably refer (let us hope) to 
the geometric means of the magnitude 
estimations. My reason for this hypoth- 
esis is that once, on p. 274, there is 
mention of “a geometric mean in the 
magnitude estimation scale." But these 
are small matters. The big message is 
clear. 

Sellin and Wolfgang have shown how 
to attack an urgent social problem with 
the aid of methods borrowed directly 
from psychophysics, methods that were 
developed to measure the input-output 
characteristics of human sensory sys- 
tems, It is a demanding and onerous task 
to collect, refine, and revise by repeated 
experiments the items for a useful scale 
in a domain as complex as delinquent 
behavior. The one-shot experiment, so 
typical of the academic investigator, 
"will scarcely suffice when the goal is 
substantial and the interest intense. Per- 
haps it is no accident that the ratio- 
scaling methods borrowed by Sellin and 
Wolfgang received much of their devel- 
opment because a solution was needed 
to a practical problem in acoustics. Noth- 
ing prods the scientist so effectively as 
à problem worthy of solution. 
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Empiricism and Ego 


Heinz Hartmann 


Essays on Ego Psychology: Selected Problems in Psychoanalytic Theory. 
New York: International Universities Press, 1964. Pp. xv + 492. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Grorce S. KLEIN 


The author, Heinz Hartmann, is one of 
the most renowned figures in contempo- 
rary psychoanalytic circles, and is ac- 
knowledged to be the foremost spokes- 
man for the “new psychoanalytic ego 
psychology." He has recently celebrated 
his 70th birthday. The reviewer, George 
S. Klein, is Co-Director of the Research 
Center for Mental Health and Professor 
of Psychology at New York University. 
He says of himself: “I am one of a 
small breed of post-World-War-Il psy- 
chologists, who, having been brought 
up in the traditions of experimental 
psychology (PhD with Woodworth, 
Hecht and Volkmann at Columbia) and 
a preference for perceptual research, 
took to the clinics and to psychoanalysis 
rather than to a university (Menninger 
Clinic, 1946-50, training at the Boston 
and New York Psychoanalytic Insti- 
tutes.” He came to NYU by way of 
Harvard, is editor of Psychological 
Issues and has a book in progress, Mo- 
tives and Reality. 


F THE contemporary architects of 
O psychoanalysis no name surpasses 
Heinz Hartmann’s in importance. By 
now a generation of psychoanalytically- 
trained psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
social scientists have been brought up 
on his concepts of a “conflict-free” ego 
sphere, “adaptation within an average 
expectable environment,” “ego auton- 
omy” and the like, to name but a few 
of Hartmann’s innovations, I think it 
is fair to say that the framework of con- 
temporary psychoanalytic ego psychol- 
ogy is as much his achievement as 
Freud’s. 


The appearance of this collection of 
20 of Hartmann’s papers is therefore 
an important event. It makes available 
most of his major contributions, written 
between 1939 and 1959, in which hc 
wrought epoch-making changes in the 
theory. The papers, furthermore, are 
not simply reissues. They have all been 
gone over with a fine editorial comb, 
and this edition may truly be said to be 
definitive. Missing only are Hartmann’s 
joint papers with Ernst Kris and Ru- 
dolph Loewenstein which have been 
published separately (1964). Readers 
will be delighted to have between one 
set of covers not only the more famous 
Hartmann papers such as “Comments 
on the Psychoanalytic Theory of the 
Ego” and “Mutual Influences of Ego 
and Id.” They will have ready at hand 
two papers which, for this reviewer at 
least, are indispensable sources of his 
key ideas, “Notes on the Reality Prin- 
ciple” and “The Metapsychology of 
Schizophrenia"; no knowledgeable pen- 
etration of Hartmann's thinking can be 
achieved without them. But readers can 
be grateful too that lesser known, if no 
less important, papers are here as well, 
eg., “The Psychoanalytic Concept of 
Health,” “Comments on the Scientific 
Aspects of Psychoanalysis,” “Psycho- 
analysis as a Scientific Theory,” among 
others. Social scientists generally will be 
taken especially with Hartmann’s beau- 
tifully reasoned bond between the essen- 
tial biological core of psychoanalysis 
and the data of social science, Finally, 
a most pleasant surprise is the appear- 
ance of three papers never before pub- 
lished in English—a long essay on “Un- 
derstanding and Explanation” extracted 
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from a book by Hartmann published 
long ago in Germany and in addition, 
two empirical studies, one a study of 
twins and the second an experiment on 
the Zeigarnik phenomenon in obsessive- 
compulsives. These studies are grouped 
with an experiment on memory distor- 
tions in the Korsakoff syndrome. A 
valuable introductory summary of his 
leading ideas, written especially for this 
volume, completes the picture. The 
essay "Understanding and Explanation" 
concerns Verstehende Psychologie, a 
movement that dominated European 
psychology in the early twenties, but 
much of it is pertinent to the phenom- 
enological emphases that have come 
into American psychology by way of 
existentialism. 

The presence of the early empirical 
papers is no mere icing on the cake. 
Not only are they valuable studies in 
their own right (a pity that only a seg- 
ment of his study of twins is given!); 
they contain hints of Hartmann’s later 
ideas about development, adaptive con- 
trols and defense, and a conception of 
reality. Equally important, they tell 
something of the flavor of the man who 
has done so much to transform psycho- 
analysis into a general theory of be- 
havior that aims to enrich, and to be 
enriched by, data other than those of 
the psychoanalytic treatment situation 
alone. Hartmann's reputation is that of 
pure theorist, but these samples of his 
early work disclose that a concern with 
basic investigation, rather than simply 
with therapeutic interests, launched 
Hartmann’s career as theorist. Hart- 
mann came to psychoanalysis through a 
close association with the great research 
psychiatrist Paul Schilder, and, as his 
experiment on the Zeigarnik effect illus- 
trates, with a conversant familiarity with 
the views of Kurt Lewin and of the 
Gestalt psychologists and a knowledge 
of experimental psychology as well. This 
symbolizes an historical turning point 
for psychoanalysis. Hartmann is per- 
haps the first great psychoanalytic theo- 
rist who has identified himself explicitly 
with the empirical traditions of psy- 
chology and the social sciences, as well 
as with the theories and data of psy- 
choanalysis. This is perhaps why Hart- 
mann's vision of psychoanalysis seems 
so very contemporary and congenial to 


the laboratory psychologist as well as 
to investigators in sociology and the so- 
cial sciences. 


I. view or Hartmann’s far-reaching 
impact on psychoanalytic investigation, 
the great range of interests disclosed in 
these papers should cause no surprise. 
Even so, one is impressed by the ease 
and depth of his applications of psy- 
choanalytic thinking to issues in diverse 
areas, and by the way he broadens psy- 
choanalytic perspectives through con- 
tact with them while creating fresh per- 
spectives for students of these fields. 
"Thus, the sociological papers provide an 
occasion for Hartmann to think through 
the role of environment in psychoana- 
lytic theory; at the same time they sen- 
sitize the sociologist to the relevance of 
the biological roots of psychoanalysis to 
his own concerns. We find similarly en- 
riched issues of developmental psychol- 
ogy, of the psychology of rational and 
irrational action, of the therapeutic im- 
plications of ego psychology, of the 
properties of neuroses and psychoses, 
and even methodological issues of the 
philosophy of science. In this light, the 
volume is an absolute must for the 
bookshelf of all social scientists who 
seek a broad perspective on ways in 
which psychoanalytic ideas can affect 
thinking in their specialties. 

A review short as this one can hardly 
trace or even indicate the many lodes 
of gold, for the psychoanalyst and non- 
psychoanalyst alike, that compete for 
attention. One may be allowed at 
least to underscore Hartmann’s general 
achievement: In the 1930's Freud's 
theory of drives stimulated a good deal 
of dissatisfaction, and even to this day 
there are many who seek to develop a 
conception of an ego untouched by 
drive theory. At the same time a strong 
segment of psychoanalysts have over the 
years onesidedly emphasized Freud’s 
drive theory; human development is 
seen from the narrow perspective of 
drive urgency, drive conflict and de- 
fense. It is surely one of Hartmann’s 
great achievements that he has system- 
atically righted the balance, and what 
is remarkable, without losing continuity 
with Freud’s major, hard-won discov- 
eries. Hartmann molded a socio-biologi- 
cal conception of motives and of ego 
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structure, a conception that should help 
immeasurably in clearing the air of 
pseudo-issues created by one-sided em- 
phases, There emerge the outlines of a 
developmental theory that provides for 
conflict-free, non-pathological factors, 
and a theory of drives that appreciates 
the forces of environment and learning. 
Within this appreciation the traditional 
psychoanalytic emphases on the shaping 
effects of conflict acquire new depth 
and application, avoiding excessively 
narrow interpretations that have not 
gotten far beyond Freud's thinking vint- 
age 1900, and the ennervating superfi- 
cialties of the more recent cultural- 
relativists. 

"This is not to say that the difficulties 
of psychoanalytic drive theory are dis- 
pelled by Hartmann's formulations. The 
gravest of these difficulties trace to the 
tenacious hold upon psychoanalytic ac- 
counts of motivation of the idea that 
two kinds of drive energy decide all 
motivations and that the energies them- 
selves are specific as to aim (libidinal 
and aggressive). It is as if, in contra- 
distinction to the energy concept of the 
physicist and that of other energy 
models in psychology, objective is some- 
how inherent to each type of energic 
quantum itself—that it is specific as to 
the direction in which it is discharged. 
How such an can characterize 
energy qua energy without specifications 
of structure has never been solved con- 
ceptually, a vagueness that has confused 
all efforts to account for motivational 
development and change in these en- 
ergic terms alone. 


aim 


Unfortunately Hartmann does not 
confront this sticky problem of the 
structuring of drive-aim which equivo- 
cates the energy model at its very base. 
Accepting the assumption of qualita- 
tively distinct libidinal and aggressive 
energies, he makes an important con- 
tribution to the energy model by adding 
still another basic mode, that of *neu- 
tralized drive energy," by means of 
which he acknowledges and provides for 
motivations in which erotic and aggres- 
sive aims are only dimly if at all dis- 
cernible. But the nagging problem re- 
mains of how direction is given to 
drive-energy; and the alleged processes 
of "fusion," *defusion," and now “neu- 
tralization," come down to cumbersome 
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ways of begging the question. Leaving 
so much to be desired as explanatory 
terms, the remoteness of the conceptual 
tools of the energy model from the 
behavioral details of motivation hardly 
boosts their stock as heuristic devices 
even for description. 

Actually the insufficiency of the en- 
ergic model seems all the more apparent 
in view of Hartmann's own insistence 
upon structural considerations in ad- 
vancing psychoanalytic theory. Applied 
to the problem of drives, a structural 
viewpoint would seem to call for drive- 
models that are more explicitly an- 
chored in the cognitive (including fan- 
tasy), affective, and motor components 
of motivated behavior, and for a re- 
examination as well, in structural terms, 
of the behavioral phenomena referred 
to in psychoanalytic theory as "drive- 
discharge." Hartmann's work has not 
itself ventured this far, but it points 
the way. 


O.. cannot but admire the way in 
which the excitement and importance of 
Hartmann's innovations come through 
without polemics, shrill argument, or 
attack, as one moves from paper to 
paper. With the subtle wielding of a 
surgeon's probe the author makes his 
way through the complex web of 
Freud's ideas and those of his co- 
workers, pushing aside here some ir- 
relevant emphasis, and lifting there to 
the foreground some previously over- 
looked observation, and always with an 
awareness of the necessity of preserving 
logical links among different segments 
of the theory and to nonpsychoanalytic 
terrains. The essentials of Freud's em- 
phases are still there: the theory of 
drives, the importance of conflict, and 
the dialectical integration of opposing 
forces, but psychoanalytic theory is be- 
coming, thanks largely to Heinz Hart- 
mann, an increasingly more hospitable 
place to accommodate the stirring de- 
velopments that are today taking place 
in psychological science outside the clin- 
ical consulting room, 
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Disturbance in Quadruplicate 


David Rosenthal (Ed.) 


The Genain Quadruplets. New York: Basic Books, 1963. Pp. vii + 609. 


$12.50. 


Reviewed by Benson E. GINSBURG 


The editor, David Rosenthal, with a 
PhD from the University of Chicago, 
is Research Psychologist in the Labora- 
tory of Psychology at the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health and consultant 
to the Patuxent Institution, Maryland. 
Prior to assuming his present position, 
he was Assistant Professor of Medical 
Psychology at Johns Hopkins University. 
He is author of numerous articles on 
schizophrenia that have concerned them- 
selves with diagnosis, etiology, and 
methods of causal analysis. The reviewer, 
Benson E. Ginsburg, is also a University 
of Chicago PhD, who took his genetics 
with Sewall Wright and was inducted 
into the mysteries of behavior studies by 
the late W. C. Allee. Since then he has 
combined these two disciplines in his own 
research on behavior genetics which has 
been carried out at the Jackson Labora- 
tory and at the University of Chicago. In 
1964-65 he was a Fellow at the Cen- 
ter for Advanced Study in the Behavi- 
oral Sciences at Stanford, on leave from 
the University of Chicago, where he is 
Harper Professor of Biology. 


uT of the welter of contradictory 
O studies on schizophrenia there 
comes at last, a work that is more 
analysis than argument, that uses hy- 
potheses as ideas to be tested, and that 
treats data as they bear on hypotheses. 
It is a study by twenty-five specialists, 
from Allen to Zahn, each of whom, like 
the six blind men, could easily have 
described his portion of the elephant 
as though it were the entire beast, 
but who happily refrained while the 
editor, David Rosenthal, weht from 


one to the other and integrated 
what information each had to offer in 
an attempt to reconstruct the entire 
organism. It is this integrated collation, 
organized and specified in an attempt 
to deal with the yexing question of 
causation in terms of the nature-nurture 
interaction, that saves the book from 
being merely an interesting collection 
of diverse studies of an extremely rare 
event—the occurrence of a family of 
monozygotic schizophrenic quadruplets. 

The book should not be read in the 
sequence *in which it is presented un- 
less the reader is prepared to reread 
large sections after he has digested 
the “Theoretical Overview" by Rosen- 
thal. This comprises the last seventy- 
five pages of text, and, together with 
the introduction, provides the intellec- 
tual scaffolding on which to arrange 
the psychodynamic, electro-encephalo- 
graphic and other studies that appear 
in between. These latter, in the ag- 
gregate, constitute a remarkably de- 
tailed case study of the quadruplets and 
their parents, using almost every feasi- 
ble method, including direct observa- 
tion. By analogy to twin studies, the 
Genain quads are treated as the equiva- 
lent of six sets of identical twins occur- 
ting in one family, and their case is 
presented as “...an exemplification of 
the relation between life experiences 
and schizophrenic outcomes when the 
heredity is controlled.” 


I. REVIEWING both the evidence in 
the book and the evidence in the litera- 
ture on schizophrenia, the editor rejects 
the hypothesis that schizophrenia is a 
genetically determined metabolic error 
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McGraw-Hill's Newest in Psychology 


THE MENTALLY RETARDED CHILD: 
A Psychological Approach 


Ji HALBERT B. ROBINSON and NANCY M. ROBINSON, both 
of the University of North Carolina. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Psychology. 640 pages, $10.50. 


The only comprehensive, up-to-date text for psychologists, 
educators, and other workers entering the field of mental 
retardation. It considers all forms of mental subnormality 
in children, with appreciation for the complex sources of 
difficulty and a practical approach to problems of diag- 
nosis, education, treatment, and research. 


PERSONNEL TESTING - 


By ROBERT GUION, Bowling Green State University. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Series in Psychology. 585 pages, $9.50. 


Presents the fundamental principles of mental measure- 


ment as they apply to personnel testing programs in in- 
dustry and other employing organizations or institutions. 


FUNDAMENTAL STATISTICS 
EDUCATION, Fourth Edition 


By J. P. GUILFORD, University of Southern California. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 640 pages, $8.50. 


The updated version of this widely-used practical approach 
to sfatistics in psychology and education acquaints the 
student with the assumptions and techniques of statistical 
analysis and methods of test development. 


IN PSYCHOLOGY AND 


HUMANISTIC VIEWPOINTS IN PSYCHOLOGY 


By F. T. SEVERIN, St. Louis University. 300 pages, $5.95 
(cloth), $3.95 (soft cover). 


These 39 readings represent a new point of view in the 
field: man viewed as a partially explicable psychological 
phenomenon with a range of inner experience as yet not 
measurable by laboratory criteria. 


ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY: Understanding Behavior 
Disorders 


By JACK R. STRANGE, Southern Methodist University. 500 
pages, $7.95. 

A concise, but complete, text designed for students with 
little or no knowledge of the field. The approach is "psy- 
chobiosocial"—stressing the fact that all behavior results 
from the interaction of many psysical, mental, and inter- 
personal factors. 


HANDBOOK OF CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by BENJAMIN B. WOLMAN, Adelphi University. 1616 
pages, $32.50 (Text Edition also available). 


A scientific, objective, and systematic compendium cover- 
ing all aspects of research and scholarship in the field 
of clinical psychology to date. An absolutely indispensable 
source of Da ETY and information. 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY, Third Edition 


By RICHARD A. KING, University of North Carolina; and 
CLIFFORD T. MORGAN, University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara. Available in Spring 1966. 


A reorganized and thoroughly revised Third Edition of this 
outstanding text. Covers the traditional topics of general 
psychology and individual differences, as well as the psysi- 
ological, social, applied, and clinical areas. Updated ver- 
sions of the Instructor's Manual and RICHARD A. KING'S 
Radin s for an Introduction to Psychology will also be 
available. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY, Second Edition 


By B. VON HALLER GILMER, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Available in Spring 1966. 

A thoroughly updated and rewritten version of the first 
and only text of general industrial psychology now on the 
market. Covers contributions of experimental, social, and 
clinical psychology to the general field, supported by 
ure material las other behavioral sciences and from 
usiness. 


STATISTICAL ANALYSIS, PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCA- 
TION, Second Edition 


By GEORGE A. FERGUSON, McGill University. Available in 
Spring 1966. 

An expanded revision of this popular introduction to 
statistics for students and research workers in psychology, 
education, and related disciplines. 


PERCEPTION: The Basic Process in Cognitive 
Development 


By RONALD H. FORGUS, Lake Forest College. Available in 
January 1966. 


Provides an organizational basis for the psychology of 
visual perception and thinking and relates perception to 
the broader cognitive area. 


EXPERIMENTAL METHODS AND INSTRUMENTATION 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 


a JOSEPH B. SIDOWSKI, San Diego State College. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Psychology. Available in Spring 1966. 


A "how-to-do-it" text for the potential (senior/graduate 
student) and professional researchers. Much of the cover- 
age is detailed enough to start the experimenter on his 
way; less detailed sections direct the reader to references 
which contain the necessary information. 


PROBLEMS IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY: 
A Book of Readings 


By CARL W. BACKMAN, and PAUL F. SECORD, both of the 
University of Nevada. Available this Fall. 


Theoretical and applied problems of social psychology 
provide a point of focus for the organization of this book 
of readings. Each problem is introduced by outlining a 
key problem in the field, the present state of knowledge 
concerning it, and how the reading selections pertain to it. 
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in which the severity of the symptoms 
corresponds to the degree of the metab- 
olic disturbance. He also rejects those 
theories that give life-experience a com- 
pletely determining role, and concludes 
that the evidence favors the notion of 
a “diathesis-stress” theory, in which a 
range of genotypes may provide a va- 
riety of pre-dispositions toward a schizo- 
phrenic outcome where the interacting 
environmental influences are schizophre- 
nogenic. 


Among those factors considered to be 
possibly inherited in this study, the 
predominant ones include EEG, pat- 
terns of behavioral disturbance as 
judged by personality assessments and 
test performance, and clinical features 
of the illness, 


The Genain quadruplets were found 
to share an abnormal EEG with their 
father, whose family had a history of 
psychiatric disorders, However, the ab- 
normality was not of a type usually 
associated with schizophrenics, nor was 
there a correspondence between the 
severity of the clinical symptoms and 
the degree to which the EEG was dis- 
turbed. If this disturbance is taken 
as an indicator of abnormal genotype, 
then it is necessary to postulate that 
other factors must determine its ex- 
pression, as the diathesis-stress theory 
would demand. This theory is also com- 
patible with the finding that the quad- 
ruplets were socially introverted, since 
a strong case is made for the inheritance 
of this personality type, yet being in- 
troverted is not sufficient to produce 
schizophrenic symptoms. Correspond- 
ingly, the clinical symptoms showed 
similarities manifested in subtype se- 
quences that may be interpreted as 
heritable, with differences that would 
be difficult to reconcile with a ‘mono- 
genic-biochemical’ theory. 


B... pre-natal and life-experience 
factors are considered in the analysis 
and evaluations of environmental fac- 
tors possibly contributing to the schizo- 
phrenic outcome. Birth order was not 
Significant, but size and weight were 
negatively correlated with the severity 
of the illness. This latter finding is not 
consistently corroborated in twin stud- 
les on schizophrenia. So far as later 
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life-experience factors are concerned, 
the studies are richly documented and 
provide grist for everybody's mill. The 
mother is domineering and overprotec- 
tive, the father is irrational and un- 
stable, and the quads were reared in 
an environment that included long pe- 
riods of social isolation from the out- 
side world as most children would en- 
counter it. The sexual history of the 
quadruplets is also far from normal. 
In view of this it would be possible to 
maintain that no heritable factors need 
be postulated to provide a parsimonious 
hypothesis that would account for the 
schizophrenic outcome. However, on 
balance, Dr. Rosenthal concludes that 
a predisposing genotype is suggested by 
the data and that both genetic and en- 
vironmental factors must be taken into 
account. He considers the problem of 
an experimental design that might per- 
mit future analyses to go beyond the 
rather generalized conclusions he is able 
to draw from this one, and proposes 
a model using twin studies that is de- 
signed to elucidate the contribution 
of environmental factors, in this and 
other disorders, to diverse outcomes in 
similar genotypes. 


A. one who has been working with 
genotype-environment interactions in be- 
havior, I am impressed by the logical 
organization provided by Rosenthal in 
an attempt to deal with this complex 
question in a unique and richly docu- 
mented instance. On my own view, 
there must be something like 100% 
overlap between the genetic and en- 
vironmental factors responsible for a 
behavioral outcome. The monozygosity 
of the Genain girls, while sufficient to 
guarantee identical initial chromosomal 
complexes in quadruplicate, does not 
by itself insure that the effective ge- 
netic capacities will remain completely 
identical throughout development, or 
that there will be a 1:1 relationship 
between the encoded genotype and 
the expressed phenotype. What is rep- 
resented in the genes is a range of 
potential interaction patterns that in- 
clude the possibility of feedback modi- 
fying the effective genotype and other- 
wise influencing phenotypic expression. 
If, as seems reasonable, schizophrenia 


may be considered to be a phenotype 
that includes more than one genotype 
—and even phenocopies—then, in ad- 
dition to the approach suggested by 
Rosenthal for future studies, a search 
for the underlying genotypes is very 
much in order. When some of these 
have been found, the identification of 
intervening physiological variables will 
have been simplified in that the mix- 
ture of entities in the container called 
‘schizophrenia’ will have been sepa- 
rated into components of similar de- 
termination and, therefore, presumably 
of similar causation. This does not 
represent a reductionism to a separa- 
tion and simple enumeration of mono- 
genic-biochemical approaches (although 
there may be some in the mix) but 
rather a further methodological refine- 
ment of Rosenthal's point of view that 
would accomplish on the genetic side 
what he proposes to do for the cn- 
vironmental factors, and thereby lay the 
foundation for more meaningful inter- 
action studies at the level of mecha- 
nism. It is only through this type of 
understanding that we will eventual 
achieve control. 


A Ground is Broken 


H. David Kirk 


Shared Fate: A Theory of Adop- 
tion and Mental Health. New 
York: Free Press, 1964. Pp. xiv + 
192. $4.95. 


Reviewed by Wituiaw C, Ruopes 


The author, H. David Kirk, received 
his PhD in sociology from Cornell Uni- 
versity and is Professor of Sociology at 
Waterloo University in Ontario. He and 
his wife, a clinical psychologist, have 
four adopted children. The reviewer, 
William C. Rhodes, who received a 1954 
PhD from Ohio State University, served 
for a while as Acting Director for the 
Georgia Department of Public Health 
and from 1956 until recently was Asso- 
ciate Professor of Clinical Psychology 
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and co-principal investigator of Project 
Re-education of Emotionally Disturbed 
Children at George Peabody. Currently 
he is Consultant on Child Mental Health 
in the Community Research and Serv- 
ices Branch of NIMH. 


* be nook, Shared Fate, is an explo- 
ration of some of the problems of 
adoption. As an exploration it makes a 
contribution to the very thin body of 
knowledge that has been accumulated 
in this area. Over a period of 12 to 14 
years the author has pursued an inves- 
tigation into the roles, attitudes, dilem- 
mas and coping mechanisms developed 
by adoptive parents and adoptive chil- 
dren involved in this socially atypical 
relationship. Only 2.5 percent of the 
child population in the United States 
is adopted. "Therefore, adoption is rare 
and alien to the prescribed parent-child 
roles of our society. 


The author attempts to weave to- 
gether a number of surveys of his own 
with similar investigations that have ap- 
peared in the literature, and to meld 
this scattered. data with selected socio- 
logical and clinical theories relevant to 
the phenomena of adoption. This is a 
very difficult task. The author is a pio- 
neer with few guideposts to help him. 
He has almost no published systematic 
reviews of the literature as a foundation 
or his effort and he is at the mercy of 
the agencies for cooperation in his va- 
rious forays for data. A more systematic 
rogram of research and investigation 
would, no doubt, produce a much richer 
vein of facts and evidence. It would also 
have given greater substance to the task 
of theory-development which the author 
as set for himself. 


Nevertheless, if we accept this as a 
beginning, the author has broken ground 
in an area that may provide new pet- 
spectives on the psychological meaning 
of family. He has attempted to compare 
and contrast the consanguine family 
with the adoption-contrived family. He 
has examined the roles of the parent 
vis-a-vis their own child as compared 
with the role of an adoptive parent. He 
has examined society’s differing attitudes 
toward each type of parent. He has ex- 
amined some of the ways in which 
adoptive parents cope with society’s at- 


titude toward their role and with some 
of their own psychological dynamics 
within this role context. He sees the 
adoptive parent group as a special kind 
of “minority,” and he compares this 
group with other social minority units. 

Finally, the author examines some of 
the social service shibboleths that have 
developed around the adoption proce- 
dures and has made suggestions for 
changes and improvement of services 
associated with adoption. 

The last part of his book, dealing 
with immediate service implications, is 
addressed to social workers, This is the 
professional group with more immediate 
and central investment in the problems 
and concepts examined. However, in a 
personal communication from the au- 
thor, he makes the point that he sees 
the adoptive family as a special case, an 
exaggerated example of the kind of so- 
cial unit which the modern, urban, 
middle-class family has become. The 
nuclear family in the urban area is iso- 
lated from kinship structures and from 
a continuity with the bio-social history 
of its kinship line. He feels, therefore, 
that if his presentation of the adoptive 
family can be viewed in this light, then 
his book has greater meaning for all of 
the behavioral sciences. 


In the reviewer's opinion, the author 
has not fully succeeded in the task he 
set for himself in this book. The varied 
insights and concepts he has provided 
could be woven into a more tightly knit 
and clearly related theoretical frame- 
work. One has the feeling that he has 
strung together in one book a series of 
his own separate studies conducted over 
the past 12 to 14 years. It is necessary to 
enter into the author’s own thought 
processes and his own rumination system 
in order to view the total array of nug- 
gets he is presenting. It is hoped that 
his next book will tauten his conceptual 
schema and consider the readers’ in- 
ability or unwillingness to engage in the 
sweating and digging that the present 
yolume requires. Furthermore, if the 
author would write as he talks, there 
would be greater clarity and much more 
excitement in his subject matter. It is 
regretted that he has to depend only 
upon written communication to present 
the richness of the phenomena in which 
he has immersed himself. 
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Divergent Bedfellows 


Wilga M. Rivers 


The Psychologist and the Foreign- 
Language Teacher. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1964. 
Pp. viii + 212. $4.00. 


Reviewed by PauL M. KJELDERGAARD 


Dr. Wilga Rivers is Senior Lecturer, 
French Section, Modern Language De- 
partment and also Director of the Lan- 
guage Laboratory at Monash University, 
Victoria, Australia. She holds degrees 
in French from the University of Mel- 
bourne, and the University of France 
and a PhD in education from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The reviewer, Paul 
M. Kjeldergaard, has a 1960 PhD, based 
on specialization in psycholinguistics, 
from the University of Minnesota. He 
was an assistant professor of education 
at Harvard until 1964 when he became 
Research Associate in The Learning Re- 
search and Development Center, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


HE WORD PSYCHOLOGIST in this 
Tou. tile should be pluralized since 
the psychological theory that is brought 
to bear upon the foreign language teach- 
ing problem is an eclectic one. The 
references, sans language studies, look 
like a reading list for a course in learn- 
ing theory. The author samples such 
divergent viewpoints as Gestalt psy- 
chology, *mediation theory," "cognitive 
theory," and operant conditioning; ele- 
ments from each are selected and 
blended into a theoretical rationale for 
a particular approach to teaching for- 
eign language. 

The fundamental purpose of the book 
is a “critical appraisal of [the audio- 
lingual] method in the light of the most 
recent conclusions on the learning proc- 
ess" The audio-lingual method which 
evolved during the last decade as the 
method of teaching foreign languages 
consists of placing primary emphasis on 
spoken as opposed to written language. 
Generally words are presented orally 
first with minimal dependence upon the 
native language. “Real life communica- 
tion" and "pattern practice” are stressed 
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as the mechanisms to achieve foreign 
language proficiency. Although the pref- 
ace and introduction would lead one 
to believe that this was an objective 
analysis of foreign language learning, 
learning theory, and the interrelation- 
ships of the two, it slowly unfolds that 
the writer has set forth to attack, as 
too restrictive, the wholesale adoption of 
the audio-lingual method. “Pattern drill 
and dialogue memorization play their 
part . . . [but] if fluency in expressing 
one’s own meaning is to be developed, 
practice must also be given to this skill.” 


E ROM the standpoint of psychology, the 
reviewer's reactions are mixed. The book 
has nothing new to offer except a very 
clever eclecticism in which elements 
from widely divergent positions are 
pooled to support a given proposition. 
Since many of the theories drawn upon 
are not formal or rigorous, since the em- 
pirical evidence and “postulates” that 
are selected are often loosely interpreted, 
since only one side of controversial find- 
ings are presented, it is not surprising 
that the final product seems to be a 
tightly knit theoretical and empirical 
rationale for Dr. Rivers's own approach 
to foreign language teaching. Almost any 
position could be supported in a similar 
manner. 


On the other hand, one must admire 
the deftness with which the author trans- 
lates the jargon into simple terms, syn- 
thesizes and forms equivalences from 
divergent learning theories. The ap- 
proach is always parsimonious, For ex- 
ample, Dr. Rivers uses fewer words 
(425) to "explain" Tolman's theory to 
the layman than Tolman (Purposive 
Behavior in Animals and Men) uses in 
his preface (663 words). Although Dr. 
Rivers’s description of “purposive behav- 
iorism” might offend some, it is difficult 
to imagine a more lucid or adequate 
description in so few words. 


To the foreign language teacher, the 
intended audience, this book has much 
to offer. First, and most important in 
the reviewer's opinion, is the analytic 
approach. Whether or not one agrees 
With the end product in this particular 
case, there is merit in subjecting the 
pedagogy to Scrutiny in terms of the 
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assumptions that are being made and 
the validity of these assumptions in view 
of the available empirical evidence. 
Secondly, the book makes available a 
vast amount of information about learn- 
ing theory and learning phenomena in 


a readily comprehensible form. In the 
third place, the book offers an excellent 
set of references, both in foreign lan- 
guage learning and psycholinguistics, for 
the reader who wishes to pursue some 
particular aspect of the general topic. 


And, Not Yet Of 


Samuel Eiduson, Edward Geller, Arthur Yuwiler and Bernice T. Eiduson 
Biochemistry and Behavior. Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand, 1964. Pp. 


xii + 554. $15.00. 


Reviewed by MARK R. Rosenzweic 


The first three authors, Samuel Eidu- 
son, Edward Geller, and Arthur Yuwiler 
all received PhD's in biochemistry from 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles. Samuel Eiduson is now Chief 
Research. Biochemist in the Neuropsy- 
chiatric Institute of the Center for 
Health Science and Associate Professor 
in the Departments of Biological Chem- 
istry and Psychiatry at UCLA. Edward 
Geller is Assistant Chief of Neurobio- 
chemistry Research at the V. A. Admin- 
istration Center in Los Angeles while 
Arthur Yuwiler is Chief of Neurobio- 
chemistry Research at the same center. 
The other Eiduson, Bernice T., received 
a PhD in psychology from UCLA in 
1957, is now Director of Research at 
the Reiss-Davis Clinic for Child Guid- 
ance and consultant in research for 
various organizations in LA. The re- 
viewer, Mark Rosenzweig, received a 
1949 PhD from Harvard University and 
soon thereafter went to the University 
of California at Berkeley, where he is 
now Professor of Psychology. For the 
past dozen years he has been a member 
of an interdisciplinary group working 
on problems of relations, in animals, 
between brain chemistry, brain anatomy 
and behavior. 


HE AUTHORS present this book as 
"an attempt to bring together with- 
in the framework of biochemistry those 


kinds of correspondences that may exist 
or have been implied by the literature 
in [the] two related disciplines” of 
biochemistry and the study of behavior. 
They further note that, "To some ex- 
tent, the selection and grouping of the 
data are determined by the interests 
and biases of the authors." What, then, 
are the interests and biases of the 
authors, to whom is their book ad- 
dressed, and what may a psychologist 
gain from reading it? 

As is indicated above, the first three 
authors are biochemists engaged in re- 
search related to psychiatry, and the 
fourth author is a clinical psychologist. 
An interdisciplinary symposium on be- 
havior and biochemistry at the 1962 
APA meeting gave many psychologists 
the opportunity to hear and meet three 
of the authors (and gave me the plea- 
sure of participating with them). 

Four of the chapters are organized 
on the framework of biochemistry: 
"Energy, Respiration, and Psychological 
Functions," “Neurohumors,” “Hormonal 
Regulation,” and “Biochemical Genet- 
ics and Behavior.” In each of these 
chapters the authors first present basic 
biochemical considerations in some de- 
tail and at a level that requires of the 
reader a moderately good background 
in chemistry. A brief list of texts in 
biochemistry and related biological 
sciences is given in Appendix A. Then 
there is consideration of the relevance 
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of the biochemical processes for be- 
havior, with stress on abnormal or 
pathological conditions. Relatively little 
space is given to variation of behavior 
within the normal range or to bio- 
chemical processes involved in normal 
perception, motivation or learning. For 
the reader unfamiliar with psychological 
tests and techniques, an 18-page glos- 
sary is provided; it ranges from “Ac- 
tivity Cage” through “Conditioning,” 
“Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory” and “Rorschach Test” to 
*Y-maze." 

In another chapter, abnormal be- 
havior clearly sets the problems, and 
an attempt is made to seek out the 
biochemical factors that may be in- 
volved. This chapter is entitled “At- 
tempts at Chemical Diagnosis of Mental 
Aberration,” and the authors remark 
that they might better have called it 
“Reported [Chemical] Abnormalities 
Among the Mentally Ill.” The emphasis 
is on schizophrenia, with detailed re- 
porting of many biochemical tests on 
which investigators have claimed that 
schizophrenics differ from normals. For 
virtually all of these claims, the authors 
cite counter-claims in which investiga- 
tors either have failed to confirm the 
alleged differences or have reported 
differences in the opposite direction. 
Considering the numerous complica- 
tions of such research, the authors re- 
main optimistic. They describe many 
pitfalls, especially those of behavioral 
research, in the hope that future in- 
vestigators may circumvent them. 


In each of these chapters the ma- 
terial is presented objectively and judi- 
ciously. The emphasis is on research 
findings, although the hypotheses that 
have guided research are also presented 
clearly. Each chapter is buttressed by 
a list of 250 to 500 references combed 
from an impressive variety of sources. 
These references should prove extremely 
valuable as guides for further study. A 
sampling indicates that about two-thirds 
of the references come from the 1950s, 
and about one-sixth from 1960 to 1962. 
An author index and a detailed subject 
index are provided. 


Fa the benefit of biochemists who 
may work with psychologists, the au- 


thors properly indicate many of the 
inadequacies of current behavioral re- 
search, and they invite the psychologist 
to turn the tables on them. As a psy- 
chologist who has collaborated and 
communicated with biochemists during 
the last dozen years, I would like to 
point out a few of the limitations of 
current biochemistry that also hamper 
joint research. I do this sharing the 
authors’ belief that collaboration be- 
tween biochemists and psychologists has 
a promising future that can be brought 
closer by recognizing and attacking 
present sources of difficulty. 

Expectations about what the psy- 
chologist can expect from biochemistry 
seem to me inflated by the statements 
that biochemical data, unlike psycho- 
logical, “are nearly always parametric, 
consisting of real numbers, real inter- 
vals, and a real zero point,” and that 
biochemical variables “can be expressed 
in explicit, operational terms.” In many 
cases the absolute values of biochemical 
determinations cannot be relied upon 
from one experiment to another or 
from one laboratory to another; here 
ratio measurements may be valid, but 
the scale is made of rubber. Combining 
data from different experiments then 
raises problems. In other cases, chemists 
have not yet solved the problems of 
measuring compounds that may be of 
behavioral importance; see the contro- 
versy over attempts to measure ad- 
renochrome (pp. 287-8). Sometimes a 
chemical measurement is beyond pres- 
ent techniques and a bio-assay must be 
used; just as frog muscle was the most 
sensitive galvanometer available in the 
early nineteenth century, so frog muscle 
even now provides the most sensitive 
test for acetylcholine. Space allows only 
one more related point: The psychol- 
ogist regularly uses statistical techniques 
to overcome some of the difficulties 
arising from the variability of bio- 
logical data; he will often find that 
his biochemist colleague is not trained 
in this approach and distrusts the em- 
ployment of statistics. 

The authors correctly point out that 
this is not a textbook in biochemistry 
nor even in neurochemistry. Further- 
more, it is not a textbook in pharma- 
cology nor in neuropharmacology; for 
example, there are no entries for 
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"anesthesia" or “atropine” in the index. 
The authors state in their last para- 
graph that it would be premature to 
expect “The Biochemistry of Behavior" 
and they have tried to provide only 
"Biochemistry and Behavior." Perhaps 
“Biochemistry for Abnormal Behavior” 
would have given a more precise in- 
dication of their intent and coverage. 
Within this scope, the authors have 
provided us with an informative and 
critical review of a rapidly growing and 
challenging field. 


Inside the Interview 


Edward C. Webster 


Decision Making in the Employment 
Interview. Montreal: McGill Uni- 
versity Industrial Relations Cen- 
ter, 1964. Pp. iv + 124. $3.50. 


Reviewed by EuckNE C. MAYFIELD 


The editor, Edward Webster, received 
his PhD at McGill University in 1936 
and since 1946 he has combined a staff 
position at McGill University with con- 
sulting work in the personnel evaluation 
field. Since 1953 he has been a Pro- 
fessor in the Department of Psychology 
and Director of the Applied Psychology 
Centre. The reviewer, Eugene C. May- 
field, received a 1960 PhD from Purdue 
University and immediately joined the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association where he is Associate Pro- 
gram Director, He has been deeply 
involved with the concrete problem of 
selecting managers and has been con- 
ducting a long-range research project 
on the employment interview. 


pe concerned either directly or 

indirectly with the employment 
interview will be quite interested in this 
book. In it the author, serving as editor, 
has pulled together ten studies under- 
taken under his direction over a nine- 
year period. Of particular note is that 
these studies, rather than limiting them- 
selves to determining whether a par- 
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ticular interview works in a specified 
situation, attack the broader question 
of how decisions are reached. If this 
process can be understood, it should be 
possible to control it and thereby im- 
prove the quality of the interview. 

The individual studies, except for 
three previously unpublished, are quoted 
verbatim or closely paraphrased from 
the thesis or journal article where they 
originally appeared. The author has 
added an introductory chapter and three 
concluding chapters, with the latter 
covering a summary of findings, theo- 
retical considerations, and recommenda- 
tions for improving the interview. To 
read only these summary chapters, how- 
ever, would be a mistake since they need 
to be interpreted in the light of a care- 
ful analysis of the individual studies. 
For example, one conclusion is that ex- 
perienced interviewers rank applicants in 
the same way although differing in the 
number accepted. This conclusion, how- 
ever, is based on a study where the 
“interviews” were written descriptions 
consisting of a series of ready-made 
judgments such as, “The applicant 
makes a good impression,” Such a gen- 
eralization to actual interviews would 
seem to be questionable. 


Rs and analyzing each indi- 
vidual study is a difficult although 
worthwhile task. Most of the studies 
are quite independent, each attacking 
only one small area of the decision- 
making process. In addition, the investi- 
gations use different approaches making 
comparisons difficult. In some, real in- 
terviews were analyzed, while in others 
written descriptions of various types 
were used. In still another, the percep- 
tion of objects was investigated using 
slides as the stimulus. Although the 
similarities in results are well presented 
in the summary chapters, the many in- 
dividual conclusions which did not recur 
are left to the reader to evaluate. 

The fact that the studies were in- 
dependently conceived and executed, 
however, resulted in the investigation 
of far more aspects of the decision- 
making process than would be true had 
one area been studied in great detail. 
This, in turn, resulted in the generation 
of a great many hypotheses that should 
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certainly serve to stimulate further re- 
search. The author does an excellent 
job in pointing out shortcomings of the 
individual studies and specific areas 
where further research would be valu- 
able. 

This book could well serve as a sup- 
plementary text in a “how to interview” 
course; it will make students aware of 
the difficulty in making proper decisions 


on the basis of interview information. 
For the same reason, it might well be 
read by those actively involved in em- 
ployment interviewing. Its greatest value, 
however, will be for those interested in 
undertaking research on the interview. 
For these individuals, a knowledge of 
the theory presented as well as the 
methodologies used in the individual 
studies will be most valuable. 


The Psychology of 
Putting Heads Together 


Barry E. Collins and Harold Guetzkow 


A Social Psychology of Group Processes for Decision-Making. New York: 


Wiley, 1964. Pp. viii + 254. 
Reviewed by Ar 


The first author, Barry Collins, received 
his PhD under Harold Guetzkow at |. 
Northwestern and is now Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Yale University. 
The second author, the Harold Guetz- 
kow with whom Collins worked, re- 
ceived his PhD from the University of 
Michigan, did research on the effects of t 
diet at the University of Minnesota 
during the war, spent a while at Carne- 
gie Tech, was a fellow at the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sci- 
ences at Stanford and since 1957 has 
been at Northwestern University where 
he holds Professorships in the Depart- t 
ments of Psychology, Sociology and Po- 
litical Science. He is co-author with 
Marquis and Heyns of Groups, Lead- 
ership and Men, and with Alger, Brody, 
Noel and Snyder of Simulation in In- 
ternational Relations. The reviewer, Al- t: 
vin Zander, also a Michigan PhD, states 
that not much has changed about him 
but the color of his hair since he first 
reviewed for CP. He is Director of the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics 
and Professor of Psychology and Ed- 
ucation at the University of Michigan. 


VIN ZANDER 


His current research interests focus on 


laboratory experimenting on group goals 


and group aspiration setting. 


LMOST twenty years ago Harold 
Guetzkow was the administrator of 
he Conference Research project at the 


University of Michigan, a program of 
studies on the social psychology of 
group decision making. That research, 
following the end of World War II, 
was inspired by the desire to strengthen 
democracy through explaining the na- 


ure of conference processes. Articles 


and reports were produced by Guetz- 
kow and his collaborators, Donald Mar- 
quis and Roger Heyns, (a separate list 
of references is provided in this book) 
but a summary statement and interpre- 


ation of results for the practitioner was 


never published. 


The desire to improve conference 


methods remained alive in Guetzkow, 
as shown in his continuing studies of 
international conferences; and this wish 
also arose in his colleague Barry Col- 
lins at Northwestern University. As 
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publications on group processes ap- 
peared over the years, the intention 
was strengthened to formulate these 
findings in some way that would make 
them useful to the social engineer for 
the development of more adequate de- 
cision making. This book, the product 
of an unusually long period of gesta- 
tion, is a summary of research relevant 
to effective conferences; it is written 
for the well-trained practitioner as 
well as for the academic student of 
face-to-face groups. 

Instead of the relatively small num- 
ber of publications available in 1950, 
the present volume contains over 350 
references. All but a handful of these 
describe studies done in the fifties and 
sixties, that is, since the days in which 
Guetzkow and colleagues began their 
work. The list of variables having 
some part in group decision making has 
become longer and more varied than 
anyone imagined it would be twenty 
years ago. The task of integrating these 
separate concepts has accordingly be- 
come more difficult, challenging, and 
more potentially rewarding. 


T. AUTHORS chose a unique format. 
Each chapter contains a number of 
propositions (the word generalization 
may describe them better). These are 
well phrased summary statements, each 
followed by a description of evidence 
supporting the proposition. Contradic- 
tory findings are described without of- 
fering a generalization. The proposi- 
tional approach quickly organizes a 
wide variety of material and furnishes 
a compact delivery of information 
which has been tested, sorted, weeded, 
and carefully packed. 

The book is restricted to reliable 
research results; no topic is included 
unless quantitative research has been 
done on it and the findings appear 
to be trustworthy. In order to prevent 
separate and uncoordinated items from 
appearing like statements in a study 
outline or like beads on a string, the 
authors give us a simple model (a map) 
and a set of organizing principles for 
explaining the relations among classes 
of variables. 

Collins and Guetzkow do not allow 
their theoretical model to distort their 


description of results or lead them 
into propositions that are not natural 
inductions from research. The remark- 
able thing is that the findings supple- 
ment one another so well; it is as 
though separate researchers had been 
collaborating—which often is definitely 
not the case. The closest stylistic cousin 
to this book is the one by James March 
and Herbert Simon called Organiza- 
tions (Wiley, 1958), in which Harold 
Guetzkow was a collaborator. 

The volume begins with a rather 
full description of the methods the 
writers used in gathering and organiz- 
ing their material choosing among al- 
ternatives, and deciding upon their hon- 
orable propositions. Their criteria and 
rules for selection of content are stated 
in a manner comparable to the section 
on method in a report of research. This 
reviewer began reading this discussion 
out of a sense of duty but finished 
it with admiration, partly because the 
authors method was careful and well 
conceived, but also because it demon- 
strates the problems in creating an in- 
tellectually honest inductive summary 
of uncoordinated research results. 

A chapter on group problem solving 
and productivity is an excellent intro- 
duction to the confusing and disorgan- 
ized literature in that area. It is fol- 
lowed by chapters on obstacles to 
effective interpersonal relations, sources 
of social power and the effects of power 
on group decisions, communication 
among group members, causes of satis- 
faction with meetings, and a brief 
treatment of leadership. 

Readers who are familiar with re- 
search on the social psychology of 
groups will find little that is new 
in this book beyond the interesting 
and helpful categorization of results. 
Administrators, teachers, group workers 
and others who often meet with con- 
ferences and committees will find here 
much that is useful, arranged in a way 
that makes it easy to peruse. Students 
planning research on sets of persons 
sitting around a conference table will 
find this an easy-to-use handbook of 
past research. 

The brief descriptions of many find- 
ings has some disadvantages and these 
are evident in the present case. The 
style is flat because there is little space 
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for the use of examples or for figures 
of speech to perk up the reader's in- 
terest and to help him link the results 
to his own experiences. Despite their 
success in a clear, brisk and concise 
presentation, the authors’ method forces 
them into proving and supporting a 
variety of rapidly changing subtopics. 
A reader, as a consequence, sometimes 
feels that he is plodding through a 
maze of abstractions distant from prac- 
tical problems. 


Accessible Thinking 


Jean Matter Mandler and George 
Mandler (Eds.) 


Thinking: From Association to Ges- 
talt. New York: Wiley, 1964. Pp. 
x + 300. 


Reviewed by W. Encar Vinacke 


The editors, Jean and George Mandler, 

both now teach at the University of 

Toronto. Jean is Research Associate in 

the Department of Psychology and 

George is Professor. Jean received her 

PhD from Radcliffe College in 1956, 

was a postdoctoral fellow and then re- 

search associate in Harvard’s Labora- 

tory of Social Relations. George re- 
ceived his PhD from Yale University 
in 1953 and taught at Harvard until 
1960 and then went to Toronto. He 
Spent 1959-60 at Stanford’s Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sci- 
ences. As of July 1 he will become Pro- 
fessor and Chairman of the Department 
of Psychology at the University of Cali- 
fornia at San Diego. The reviewer, W. 
Edgar Vinacke, received his PhD from 
Columbia University and taught for 17 
years at the University of Hawaii be- 
fore coming to the State University of 
New York at Buffalo, where he is now 
Professor of Psychology. During the past 
few years he has been increasingly in- 
terested in relations between motiva- 
tional factors and cognitive perform- 
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ance. He wrote The Psychology of 
"Thinking (1952) and worked with War- 
ner R. Wilson and Gerald M. Meredith 
to edit Dimensions of Social Psychology 
(1964). 


HIS LITTLE VOLUME is a collection 

of readings that deal with some 
historically important problems of de- 
fining the content and characteristics 
of human thinking. The authors have 
chosen an extremely narrow pathway to 
pursue, although they have endeavored 
to widen it somewhat through extensive 
commentary. 

After a quick look at Aristotle, the 
selections are drawn from only three 
subsequent traditions, namely (1) 
British associationism (Hobbes, Locke, 
Hume, Hartley, James Mill, and Bain); 
(2) the Würzburg School (Mayer and 
Orth, Marbe, Messer, Ach (who rates 
two excerpts), Watt, and Külpe—with 
Titchener and G. E. Müller thrown in 
as counter-weights); and (3) the Gestalt 
treatment (with Selz as a transition, 
Koffka, Wertheimer, and Duncker.) 

In choosing to demarcate this se- 
quence of events the authors state that 
they deliberately excluded contributions 
represented by phenomenology, behav- 
lorism and learning theory, and the 
psychodynamic approach from Freud on 
down the line. In addition, there is no 
attempt to point out developments, as- 
sociated with American functionalism, 
unless passing reference to James can 
so be regarded. Woodworth is not men- 
tioned at all, although numerous in- 
vestigators in his Columbia laboratory 
dealt for decades with problems of 
thinking, and Woodworth himself cer- 
tainly had considerable impact on the 
“imageless thought” controversey which 
the authors make central to their book. 
Omitted, also, are contributions to de- 
velopmental aspects of thinking and to 
the role of the sociocultural context. 
The authors hint at a second volume, 
which may pick up some of these other 
historical trends. Since they are at 
least of equal significance, let us hope 
for its appearance. 

In short, this book deals mostly with 
classical associationism and a little of 
its subsequent history, via revisions in- 
troduced by the Würtzburg and Gestalt 
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investigators. From this perspective, we 
can thank the Mandlers for making 
readily accessible some important mate- 
rials. Particularly, they are to be com- 
mended for translating into quite read- 
able form the Würzburg articles and 
a significant paper by Otto Selz. Other- 
wise obscure, Selz deserves greater re- 
cognition, even if it is a little hard 
to see him in the brave light in which 
he appears here. 

The Mandlers are also to be com- 
mended for their conscientious com- 
mentary. It carries the reader meaning- 
fully from one selection to another, 
bringing out a number of useful im- 
plications. However, these sections are 
not adequately set off from the original 
writers, with the result that it is often 
difficult to see where they end and 
the Mandlers begin. This is, perhaps, 
not wholly fair to anybody. 

Despite its narrowness, it is a useful 
volume to have on the shelf. It capably 
presents historical analyses of (and 
arguments about) the content of thought 
and such Historical background is full 
of scholarly interest. From this stand- 
point, the Mandlers have performed 
a worthwhile service. As supplementary 
reading for courses on cognitive proc- 
esses or the history of psychology, it 
would be suitable for some fraction of 
the semester’s work. 


Theoretical, 
Factual, Inspirational 


Robert Kastenbaum (Ed.) 

New Thoughts on Old Age. New 
York: Springer, 1964. Pp. xii + 
333. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Net. COPPINGER 


The editor, Robert Kastenbaum, re- 
ceived his PhD in clinical psychology 


with J. P. Guilford at the University 
of Southern California and for the past 
four years, has been developing pro- 
grams of research, clinical operations 
and training at Cushing Hospital, an 
all-elderly hospital operated by the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts.’ The 
reviewer, Neil Coppinger, took his PhD 
at Tulane University in 1952 and has 
since worked in several capacities for 
the Veterans Administration—as Chief 
Psychologist at the V. A. Center, Wads- 
worth, Kansas, then as Chief of the 
Psychology Training Unit in Atlanta, 
and finally as Chief, Psychology Service 
and Research Unit on Aging, at the 
V. A. Center in Hampton, Virginia. 
All of his clinical and research ex- 
perience has been with older people. 


ASTENBAUM has presented the think- 
K ing and experience of a group of 
social scientists and representatives of 
several health care disciplines, all of 
whom have been associated with Cush- 
ing Hospital, Framingham, Mass., an 
institution devoted exclusively to the 
care of old people. The book’s twenty- 
five chapters are divided into five major 
sections: Theoretical Perspectives, Some 
Characteristics of Long-Lived People, 
Clinical Explorations, Views on Old Age, 
and finally, The Organization of Experi- 
ence in Later Life. The nineteen contrib- 
utors represent the entire spectrum of 
scientific and professional visibility. It 
is written for a mass audience of pro- 
fessional and administrative persons. 

The interaction effects of numbers 
of contributors, chapters, and disciplines 
create a difficult review problem. Only 
the high spots can be touched without 
risking the displeasure of CP’s editor. 
The opening theoretical chapters are 
the book’s better ones. Cumming (soci- 
ology) has a reprinted chapter (Inter- 
national Journal of Social Relations, 
Spring 1963) which successfully applies 
more rigor to her earlier position on 
disengagement theory. Lindsley’s (psy- 
chology) notions for a prosthetic en- 
vironment is about as practical a theo- 
retical paper as one finds these days. 
He proposes psychological prostheses 
vis-à-vis psychological therapies for psy- 
chological deficits in old age and offers 
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reinforcement theory and methodology 
for their attainment. Kastenbaum takes 
Werner’s developmental theory as a 
point of departure to ask if develop- 
ment should be viewed across the life 
span. The results are some interesting 
and testable hypotheses. There are other 
theoretical papers in later sections. Two 
of them deserve specific mention. Butler 
(psychiatry) writes of old age as being 
a time of review in which there is a 
return to consciousness of past ex- 
periences. Such a return accounts for 
some the manifest behavior and the 
successful dealing with these recalls 
contribute to adjustment and accept- 
ance of old age. Gerontologists in- 
terested in understanding the inner life 
or experiencing of older people will 
find this paper of special interest. 
Bockoven (psychiatry) contributes an 
essay which is outstanding for its re- 
Íreshing candor in examining basic 
social attitudes toward the institutional 
care of the aged. 


The several chapters reporting studies 
of old people, in the main, are disap- 
pointing. Some are tests of hypotheses 
while others are descriptive. In at least 
one instance the data were not com- 
plete. Since they are not a series of 
inter-related studies they could have 
been better treated as individual jour- 
nal articles. 


The remaining chapters describe 
some of the several types of services 
and treatments provided the Framing- 
ham patients. None of them are theoreti- 
cally or scientifically profound—they 
are not intended to be. They do offer 
convincing but admittedly subjective 
evidence that a group of dedicated and 
enthusiastic professional people should 
and can provide more than simple 
biological necessities for the aged per- 
son. More importantly, the older per- 
sons have responded to these provisions. 
One might well ask why the editor 
chose to describe speech therapy while 
omitting any reference to exercise thera- 
pies, or why art and reading each are 
alloted a chapter while nothing is said 
for other types of meaningful leisure- 
time activity. 

Kastenbaum and his associates have 
attempted an innovation in combining 
in one volume the theoretical, the em- 


pirical and the inspirational, Some may 
wish to criticize them for this; I prefer 
not. There is a place for each at this 
stage of knowledge, practice, and in- 
terest in the aged. Such an undertaking 
is difficult; the present one is only 
partially successful. 


Decline or 
Transcendence? 


Bernice L. Neugarten and Associ- 
ates 


Personality in Middle and Later 
Life. New York: Atherton Press, 
1964. Pp. xxi + 231. $6.75. 


Reviewed by 
Manjonu Fiske LowENTHAL 


The senior author and editor of this 
volume, Bernice L. Neugarten, is Pro- 
fessor of Human Development at the 
University of Chicago. With Robert 
Havighurst, she is author of Society 
and Education (1962). Her next book, 
with Richard Coleman, will be Social 
Status in the City (due from Atherton 
in 1965). The reviewer, Marjorie Fiske 
Lowenthal, has spent most of the past 
20 years directing inter-disciplinary re- 
search programs in communication, 
mental health, and human develop- 
ment. Formerly research director at 
Golumbia's Bureau of Applied Social 
Research, she is now Director of the 
Geriatric Research Program at Langley 
Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute and 
Lecturer in Psychiatry at the University 
of California Medical School. Her 
most recent book, Lives in Distress, 
was reviewed in the June, 1965, issue 


of CP. 


HESE eight studies provide firm un- 
derpinnings for the erection of a 
developmental theory of later life, and 
Professor Neugarten’s luminous con- 
cluding chapter should serve to inform, 
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both theoretically and methodologically, 
those studies of adult personality yet to 
come. The present volume, with its 
documentation of qualitative changes in 
the ego (Neugarten and Gutmann) and 
of reduction in ego energy with advanc- 
ing age (Rosen and Neugarten; Lubin; 
Gutmann) advances the Cumming and 
Henry (1960) disengagement theory 
that developed out of these same Kan- 
sas City Studies of Adult Life. At the 
same time, this book modifies the theory 
by demonstrating that such curtailment 
is not a consequence of social constric- 

tion (Shukin and Neugarten). Professor 

Neugarten suggests that ego changes 

which precede social withdrawal may 

stem from age-linked biological proc- 

esses, but the proof must rest with fu- 

ture studies. 


"Three of the four studies reporting no 
age changes (Guren; Peck and Berko- 
witz; Neugarten, Crotty and Tobin) 
reveal a persistence of ego integrity 
through late phases of the lifespan, sup- 
porting the thesis of Birren and his asso- 
ciates (1963) that biological, affective 
and cognitive changes noted with age 
may well be due to physical illness or 
disability rather than to age. While most 
of these studies were conducted on dif- 
ferent subsamples, thus precluding cross 
correlations among dimensions, an over- 
view suggests that an increasing con- 
strictiveness in the processes of the ego 
does not necessarily affect its integrity. 
And qualitative changes such as a move- 
ment toward nurturance among men 
or toward assertiveness among women 
(Neugarten and Gutmann), or toward 
idiosyncratic patterns (Shukin and Neu- 
garten), may in fact be ego-strengthen- 
ing fortifications against reduction in the 
ego's province. 


à MATERIAL for these studies origi- 
nated in subsamples of 88 to 287 of 700 
Kansas City adults aged 40 to 70, who 
were intensively interviewed over a six- 
year period. Analytic ego psychology 
provides the conceptual frame, and per- 
sonality dimensions suggestive of middle- 
range theories have been translated into 
continuous variables which were then 
rated on the basis of interview protocols, 
TAT responses, or both, usually by two 
or more raters. Age differences were 
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found in four of the five studies of TAT 
card responses and in none of the three 
based on review of the entire protocol. 

The Neugarten and Gutmann work, 
previously published as a Psychological 
Monograph, and focused on a specially 
designed intergenerational TAT card, is 
a gem of insightful qualitative analysis. 
Very much in this tradition, the Gut- 
mann study, utilizing five Murray TAT 
cards, is a fertile exploration revealing 
a marked shift from active through pas- 
sive to magical mastery between the 
forties and the sixties. Juxtaposing these 
two studies, one wonders whether the 
increasing nurturance of men and asser- 
tiveness of women may not be attempts 
at magical mastery reflecting the Jung- 
ian thesis that the second half of life 
tends to become compensatory for the 
first. The Rosen/Neugarten study of ego 
strength is the only one repeated after 
a time interval with a surviving sub- 
sample; in his replication, Lubin reports 
a decrease in mean scores after a four 
to five year interval in most age groups, 
suggesting that the decline reported in 
the original study is in fact a develop- 
mental rather than generational dif- 
ference. 

The three protocol studies showing 
no age differences tend to support an 
hypothesis of the persistence of ego 
integrity into advanced age levels 
(Guren; Peck and Berkowitz; Neugar- 
ten, Crotty and Tobin). Professor Neu- 
garten suggests that the lack of age dif- 
ferences may be due to the fact that 
the protocols were not blinded for age 
(as were the TAT narratives) as well 
as to their focus on purposive socio- 
adaptational processes which she con- 
trasts with intrapsychic processes more 
characteristic of the TAT analyses. One 
can, however, find evidence for the re- 
verse picture; for example, several of 
the processes studied in the Neugar- 
ten/Gutmann study seem socioadaptive, 
such as “outer world achievement” for 
the young man, for instance, or paren- 
tal affiliation problems of the young 
woman, whereas qualities such as the 
Erikson phases and body or ego trans- 
cendence appear more intrapsychic than 
socioadaptational. 

Important though these methodologi- 
cal and conceptual considerations may 
be, it must be apparent that this writer 
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is not disconcerted by the fact that not 
all of these studies revealed age differ- 
ences, though she suspects there may 
be missing dimensions to account for 
the ego’s capacity to suffer qualitative 
and generally constrictive changes and 
still remain intact. That this is the kind 


of material to stimulate such projec- 
tions speaks for itself, and the book 
should be of great value in behavioral 
science seminars as well as of major 
methodological and theoretical signifi- 
cance to all scholars concerned with the 
study of human personality. 


Assessed as Sign and Substance 


Philip Worchel and Donn Byrne (Eds.) 
Personality Change. New York: Wiley, 1964. Pp. xii + 616. 


Reviewed by Jesse E. Gorpon 


Philip Worchel, the first editor, started 
out to be an experimental psychologist 
by taking a PhD under Dallenbach at 
Cornell but he converted to clinical 
psychology and for some years studied 
hostility reduction and self-ideal dis- 
crepancy. Now, in a second metamor- 
bhosis, he is interested in cross-cultural 
research related to international ten- 
sions. He is at present Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of Texas. He 
recently reviewed for CP (CP, July 
1965, 10, 294). Donn Byrne, also at 
Texas, is also something of a convert, 
having moved over from clinical psy- 
chology to personality research. He has 
also recently reviewed for CP (CP, 
April 1965, 10, 149). The reviewer, 
Jesse Gordon, received his PhD from 
Pennsylvania State Univerity in 1956, 
was briefly at the University of Wiscon- 
sin and then at Montana State Univer- 
sity, and is at present Associate Professor 
in both the Psychology Department and 
the School of Social Work at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. His book, Personality 
and Behavior, was reviewed in the April 
1965 issue of CP, and another book of 
which he is editor, Clinical and Experi- 
mental Handbook of Hypnosis, is in press. 


T HAS BECOME fashionable to criticise 
collections of symposium contribu- 
tions both as signs and substances. 


As substance, such collections are 
charged with problems of inconsistency 
in the ways in which the contributors 
interpret the organizing theme of the 
volume, with disjunctures of style and 
coverage, and with a penchant for se- 
lecting a theme which is more fashion- 
able than apposite, and then gathering 
a collection of papers which simply trot 
out the same old theories with only 
tenuous relevance to the theme, o: 
worse, almost total abdication of rele- 
vance in some collections. 

The symposium format is then fur- 
ther critizcized as a sign of the decadent 
state of psychology. Reviewers point to 
the lack of scholarship implied by the 
necessity to have others write individual 
“expert” chapters rather than having a 
single author do the laborious work of 
studying the field and integrating it. 
There is criticism of the “star” system, 
in which participation in the volume, and 
sales, are predicated on reputation 
rather than on the weight of pertinent 
contributions to the field under exami- 
nation. And some comment upon the 
capitulation of the editor to a “publish 
—publish anything—or perish” atmos- 
phere in which the function of making 
a contribution has shifted from serving 
science to serving career. 

Personality Change demonstrates that 
the above criticisms cannot be directed 
at the symposium format sui generis; it 
is a success as both substance and sign. 
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The Worchel and Byrne volume is a 
collection of 16 
under three substantive headings, fol- 
lowing a general introduction: Theo- 
retical Considerations, the Induction of 
Change, and Unplanned Change. Each 
section is introduced by the editors. The 
chapters (by and large) are written out 
of great competence, originality, and 
expertise in the subjects covered; the 
coverage is (by and large) full; the 
authors are (by and large) up to 
date; they are also (by and large) 
naive about each others’ approaches and 
about fields outside their own; the 
papers are (by and large) quite schol- 
arly in their respect for the literature 
in their fields, and they do a good job 
(by and large) of organizing their topics 
into meaningful units. The level of com- 
petence and sophistication of analysis 
seem to me to be well above average, 
and the papers are consistently perti- 
nent to the theme. There has been (by 
and large) no padding, to repay kind- 
nesses by the editors’ friends and asso- 
ciates, to get some “names” in at any 
cost, or to fill out the volume. 


The “by and large,” of course, iden- 
tifies the difficulties of edited volumes, 
but no invidious comparison with the 
single-author work is intended. I have 
never read a book which was of uni- 
form value throughout, with every page 
as worthy as every other; it is just that 
in the edited collection, lapses and in- 
consistencies are easier to identify. As 
far as the Worchel and Byrne book is 
concerned, I would bet that without by- 
lines for each chapter, suspicion that it 
could not have all been written by one 
man, or a team, would arise only in 
either the stylistically supersensitive, or 
by the belief that no one or two men 
could know that much, and think that 
creatively, about so many parts of the 
general topic, In short, kudos to the 
editors and authors for the substance 
of their contributions, by and large. 


A. A SIGN of the current state of psy- 
chology, the book is also a success, in 
ways intimately connected with the 
high quality of its contents. 


Psychology has come a long way 
from the days of Heidbreder’s Seven 
Psychologies, when one author could 


chapters organized | 


describe no more than seven major 
theoretical positions, each universalistic 
and comprehensive in its own way. 
There are not just seven theories any 
more, the Worchel and Byrne book 
clearly illustrates; there is at least one 
fairly well developed and respectable 
theory for each of the kinds of phe- 
nomena presented—personality change 
under conditions of isolation, value 
change and value conflict, change with 
age, change as a function of family con- 
text, as a function of forced indoctrina- 
tion, of psychotherapy, of drug admin- 
istration, change in the realm of attitudes 
toward other countries, the dynamics of 
change from the point of view of con- 
scious experience, of role enactment, and 
so on. 


Rather than moving in a Hegelian 
dialectical manner, our field assumes 
the shape of an expanding-contracting 
pulse, in which some comprehensive 
theory, enunciated by a brilliant gen- 
eralist, is followed by a period in which 
error is exposed by specialists and then 
corrected by special or miniature theo- 
ries, each limited in its domain by the 
specialized tasks and expertize required 
for the close analysis of its own genera- 
tive error. As the process continues, the 
general theories disappear in a forest of 
special theories; this is the stage in 
which we are today, and in which Wor- 
chel and Byrne have published their 
symposium. Perhaps the future will see 
a new reorganization by some genius 
who has managed to survive the con- 
formity molding of graduate study, in 
which indoctrination passes for educa- 
tion, who will be able to put the spe- 
cial theories into a new and unifying 
context which will constitute a new 
grand design; perhaps the field has 
grown too complex, and the socializa- 
tion of students too thorough, for any 
human intelligence to accomplish such 
a feat of synthesis. 


The break-up into special theories, 
pasted together in the symposium for- 
mat, is an efficient way for special- 
ized knowledge to be communicated. It 
does, however, pose problems to the re- 
viewer, in proportion to the extent to 
which the symposium format is in fact 
necessitated and justified by the sophis- 
tication and competence of the individ- 
ual contributions, as it is in the present 
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volume. As the justification becomes 
clearer, the ability of any reviewer to 
make particularistic evaluations of the 
individual contributions diminishes; I 
was struck with the extent to which my 
interest and learning increased the more 
the individual chapters departed from 
my own areas of knowledge. The other 
side of this coin is that the pro forma 
chapters on psychoanalytic and learning 
theories seemed to be the most “old 
hat." 


T PARTICIPATING authors were un- 
able to find any distinction between the 
study of personality and the study of 
personality change. A concentration on 
the variables that make a difference— 
i.e., produce change—is implicit in the 
form of experimental and clinical work, 
so that Personality Change might just 
as well be entitled and used as a text in 
courses in personality and personality 
theory. I think it excellent for such pur- 
poses. It is more contemporary and ac- 
curate a representation of the current 
scene than texts which review and 
restate the old style comprehensive theo- 
ries (whose metatheoretical implica- 
tions are becoming more and more em- 
phasized as their substantive aspects are 
eroded by the research yielding the new 
miniature and ad hoc conceptualiza- 
tions), almost all of which are pre- 
World War II era phenomena. If the 
summaries of comprehensive theories 
are more in the nature of retrospects 
of where we've been, the present col- 
lection is where we are and the direc- 
tions in which we seem to be heading. 
The specialized theories of today may 
lack the elegance of those of the past, 
but we can't go home again. 

The papers in Worchel and Byrne 
seem to be much less defensively doc- 
trinaire than personality theories were 
wont to be. None raise threats, in shrill 
tone, of epidemics of neuroses, psy- 
choses, or Fascism as the consequences 
of failure to adopt its position. This too 
is a reflection of the specialist approach. 
For if one is going to concentrate on 
some finite portion of behavior, then 
the connections between this delimited 
realm and the complex of philosoph- 
ical, religious, and ethical attitudes 
which go into a Weltanschauung be- 
come more complicated to trace, more 
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Puzzles or Answers? 


George W. Fairweather (Ed.) 


Social Psychology in Treating Mental Illness: An Experimental Approach. 
New York: Wiley, 1964. Pp. xii + 300. $7.95. 


Reviewed by Bruce P. DoHRENWEND 


The editor, George W. Fairweather, re- 
ceived a 1953 PhD from the University 
of Illinois, has worked at V. A. hos- 
pitals in Houston and Perry Point, Md., 
and is at present Chief, Social-Clinical 
Psychology Research and Service Unit 
at the V. A. Hospital in Palo Altg. 
The reviewer, Bruce Dohrenwend, a 
social psychologist, received his PhD 
from Cornell in 1955. He is interested 
in the social psychological nature of 
stress in relation to psychological dis- 
order, and teaches a course on these 
matters in the Division of Community 
Psychiatry at Columbia where he is 
Assistant Professor of Social Psychiatry 
in the Department of Psychiatry. He is 
also Principal Investigator on an NIMH 
grant to study untreated psychological 
disorder in different Socio-economic, 
ethnic and racial groups. 


O`“ any given day, there are as many 
patients in United States mental 
hospitals as in all other kinds of hos- 
pitals for all other kinds of disease 
combined. The reason for this is not 
because more people are treated for 
mental illness than for other diseases, 
but because mental disorder has tended 
to prove chronic in the face of existing 
treatments. Patients cumulate in mental 
hospitals. 

This book presents one stage of an 
on-going effort to find “a realistic and 
pragmatic solution to the problem of 
the chronically hospitalized mental pa- 
tient” (p. vii). It is the work of Fair- 
weather, the principal investigator, and 
eleven colleagues from psychology, so- 
ciology, social work, and nursing, each 
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of whom is author or co-author of one 
or more chapters. The subjects were 
195 patients on two open wards of the 
Veterans Administration Hospital in 
Palo Alto, California. The starting point 
was the familiar finding from previous 
work that 70 per cent of the chronic 
mental patients discharged from this 
hospital returned within 18 months, irre- 
spective of type of treatment received. 

The first question was whether small, 
problem-solving groups of patients, the 
proposed antidote to chronic depen- 
dency, could be formed in the hospital; 
if so, what would such groups be like? 
On this question, the researchers pro- 
vide a wealth of interesting data. Their 
second question was: If such groups 
were moved from the hospital to the 
community, would they constitute a 
“bridge? to rehabilitation? This is a 
longer range issue on which the present 
volume contains more speculation than 
fact. 


d EXPERIMENTAL PROGEDURES and 
measures used to answer the first ques- 
tion come very close to being the 
"model" of methodological rigor the 
researchers aimed to provide for a field 
that has tended to fall short on such 
grounds in the past. Their one lapse was 
through failure, partly on practical 
grounds, to secure equally enthusiastic 
and hard working staffs for their con- 
trol and experimental wards. The pos- 
sible unassessed consequence may have 
been a stacking of the cards in favor of 
the "small group" ward as opposed to 
the "traditional? ward with which it 
was compared. It should also be noted 


that the researchers provide ample evi- 
dence of success in achieving their goal 
of conducting this study without dis- 
turbing wider staff or hospital policies, 


"The results leave little doubt that the 
small group ward produced immediate 
and dramatic changes in social behavior, 
Its patients interacted more, showed 
greater dependence on, and liking for, 
each other, and were more positive in 
their evaluations of the program. Dif- 
ferences on these counts are all the more 
remarkable in that they hold for the 
two diagnostic types, “psychotics” 
(mostly schizophrenics) and  "non- 
psychotics” (the minority) and, among 
the psychotics, for duration of previous 
hospitalization. Moreover, the changes 
are accompanied by earlier discharge of 
the small group patients. There are also 
data on attitude change and, from a 
supplementary experiment, on the effects 
of varying initial activity levels in con- 
stituting patient task groups. What are 
the implications of these results? 


D. its title, this work seems to 
have been conducted almost in vacuo so 
far as reference to the vast social psy- 
chological literature on small groups is 
concerned. Explicit theory is absent, 
and measuring devices such as the 
"Group Activity Index" and "Location 
Activity Inventory" tend to be specific 
to hospital settings. The authors provide 
no assessment of the general implications 
of their results for social psychological 
theory and research. Rather, they are 
concerned about the practical implica- 
tions of the experiment for the problem 
posed in their second question: the 
potential of patient task groups as a 
bridge to rehabilitation in the com- 
munity. 


A six-month follow-up showed that 
there was no difference in recidivism 
between small group and traditional 
ward patients. Nor had Fairweather 
predicted a difference. His reasons were 
that not only did patients lose their 
group membership at the time of dis- 
charge, but also that the ward program 
did not duplicate the demands of the 
larger society. Yet Fairweather, in the 
concluding chapter writes: *Knowledge 
of the patients’ community adjustment 
gained in the follow-up period for this 
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READY 
IN 
TIME 
FOR 
FALL 
CLASSES 


April 1965 


August 1965 


LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS IN PSYCHOLOGY 


Joseph C. Stevens, Harvard University 
Richard J. Herrnstein, Harvard University 
George S. Reynolds, University of Chicago 


Designed for use in any introductory course in general or experimental psychology, this text 
covers a wide variety of classical and contemporary approaches in twenty-three experi- 
ments. Developed and tested in a course at Harvard University. 


August 1965 128 pp. $3.75 tent., paper 


Study Guide to accompany 

Newcomb, Turner, Converse: 

SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY: A Study of Human Interaction 

Kenneth A. Feldman and John R. O'Connor, both of the University of Michigan 


August 1965 224 pp. $3.25 tent., paper 


READINGS IN ANIMAL BEHAVIOR 
Thomas E. McGill, Williams College 


This valuable collection of fifty-five readings from books and journals provides a broad 
sample of current research on animal behavior, with background material on the ap- 
proaches of ethology and comparative psychology. Each of the seven sections has a com- 
prehensive introduction by Professor McGill. 


August 1965 608 pp. $12.00 tent. 


LOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF MATHEMATICS FOR 
BEHAVIORAL SCIENTISTS 


Abraham S. Luchins, State University of New York at Albany 

Edith H. Luchins, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

For the student or practitioner who is without a mathematical background, this new text 
presents a broad, self-contained introduction to mathematical foundations. Shows the inter- 
relationships and mutual contributions of mathematics and behavioral science, and con- 
cludes with four vital topics in the philosophy of science: logic and thinking; truth and 
tautology; reductionism and parsimony; and discipline and foundations. 


August 1965 448 pp. $9.00 tent. 


Other New and Notable Additions 


PRIMATE BEHAVIOR: RESEARCH IN BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION 


Field Studies of Monkeys and Apes Leonard Krasner, Educational Testing Service 
Irven DeVore, Harvard University 


668 pp. $7.50 


Leonard P. Ullmann, University of Illinois 
May 1965 413 pp. $8.95 


INTERNATIONAL BEHAVIOR: CASE STUDIES IN BEHAVIOR 


A Social-Psychological Analysis Eo Ang 
Herbert C. Kelman, University of Michigan Leonard P. Ullmann, University of Illinois 


640 pp. $12.95 


MODIFICATION 


Leonard Krasner, Educational Testing Service 
April 1965 416 pp. $7.95 


Holt, Rinehart ana Winston., inc. | 


383 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
—A 


In Canada: 833 Oxford Street, Toronto 18, Ontario 
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study emphasizes that the locus of fu- 
ture treatment programs must be the 
community” and, incredibly, “It seems 
from the evidence that the ingredients 
necessary for the group to perform ef- 
fectively would be very similar to those 
already developed in the hospital” (pp. 
284-285). 

Now, such conclusions may be con- 
sistent with current, community-oriented 
philosophies of treatment. They may 
even lead to an interesting and informa- 
tive plan of action. But do they follow 
from the evidence? 

Fairweather and his colleagues found 
that the community adjustment of the 
patients was not related to their atti- 
tudes towards the treatment program or 
to their affective involvement in the 
treatment program. Moreover, task 
group leadership and popularity bore 
only a small positive relationship to 
posthospital adjustment. 

These results call to mind an experi- 
ment in group problem solving by R. L. 
Thorndike (1938). One set of tasks in- 
volved cross-word puzzles. Thorndike 
found that groups were much better at 
solving puzzles than at constructing 
them. May not this also be true of 
groups of mental patients? Mental hos- 
pitals, like other total institutions, tend 
to encompass their inmates’ time, inter- 
est and activities in one setting and 
under an over-all policy (Goffman, 
1961). The step system of increasing 
privileges toward ultimate discharge 
from the small group and traditional 
wards, for example, were part of such 
an over-all plan and constituted the 
main puzzle for patients to solve. Out- 
side the hospital, individuals must be 
members of more than one group and 
adapt to more than one locale; goals 
are far less clear, consistent, or uniform 
for any given individual, much less for 
an aggregate. Under such conditions, 
the important task in community living 
may be to construct the puzzles pre- 
requisite to meaningful problem solving. 

And what of mental health research- 
ers who work to solve puzzles posed 
largely in terms of practical considera- 
tions within existing treatment structures 
and treatment philosophies? Is it pos- 
sible that for them, too, the crucial 
problem is to construct the puzzles that 
most need solving? 
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Persuasion and Healing All Over 


Ari Kiev (Ed.) Foreword by Jerome D. Frank 
Magic, Faith, and Healing. New York: Free Press, 1964. Pp. xvii + 474. 


$7.95. 


Reviewed by Ratpu HEINE 


The editor, Ari Kiev, MD, is Re- 
search Associate at the New York 
State Psychiatric Institute, Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center, in New 
York City, Educated at Harvard and 
Cornell Universities, he subsequently 
received his psychiatric training at the 
Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic of the 
Johns Hopkins University Hospital. Pro- 
fessor Jerome Frank has written a Fore- 
word to the anthology which Dr. Kiev 
prepared while he was an NIMH Re- 
search Fellow at London’s Maudsley 
Hospital Institute of Psychiatry. The 
reviewer, Ralph Heine, while normally 
to be found in the Department of Psy- 
chiatry at the University of Chicago 
where he is an Associate Professor of 
Psychology and Chief Clinical Psychol- 
ogist, is currently an NIMH Senior 
Stipend Fellow at the University of 
Manchester in England. There he is 
associated with the Department of So- 
cial Anthropology as an Honorary Re- 
search Fellow but is also undertaking 
@ program of visits to psychiatric cen- 
ters in Great Britain. He has appeared 
several times in these pages, both as 
reviewer and reviewee, and is currently 
Serving as a Consulting Editor to CP. 


EFT to his own devices, the anthro- 
Tce. while taking note of de- 
viant behavior in the field, is likely to 
focus on typical role behavior in the 
reports he writes for his own profes- 
sional journals. Ari Kiev, the editor of 
this anthology, did not leave his anthro- 
pological contributors to their own de- 
vices; he persuaded them to reexamine 
their notes and to draw out many excel- 


lent illustrations of the management of 
illness in pre-industrial societies. 
In his introductory chapter Kiev de- 


scribes the core issues around which the 
collection of seventeen papers on folk 
psychiatry is framed as . . . "the uni- 
versality of certain elements of the psy- 
chotherapeutic response and the rele- 
vance of specific cultural factors both 
to the content and to the technique of 


psychotherapy." He refers particularly 
to such features of the psychotherapcu- 
tic process as emotional abreaction and 


the use of persuasion and influence 
which are common to folk medicine, 
faith healing and to contemporary 
psychiatry. 


The editor believes these reports on 
healing practices in a number of widely 
scattered tribal and transitional societies 
will provide the Western-trained reader 
with an enhanced understanding and 
appreciation of how (quoting from 
Frank), “ . . . a patterned interaction 
of a patient, a helper, and the group 
in the framework of a self-consistent 
assumptive world can promote healing." 
In a concluding chapter, Kiev draws 
attention to the need for more and 
more careful investigations of the in- 
fluence of social and cultural factors 
upon the genesis, duration and treat- 
ment of psychiatric disorders. 


I, his otherwise insightful summary 
of a wide range of literature under- 
scoring the need for collaboration be- 
tween medicine and the social sciences, 
Kiev fails to stress sufficiently an im- 
portant point that is implicit in most, 
if not all, of the papers in the anthol- 
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ogy. It is that tribal societies have a rad- 
ically different conception of illness, 
and that from this conception stems 
an approach to treatment strikingly 
different from the one with which we 
are familiar. To be sure, treatment in 
tribal societies is pre-scientific and de- 
pends on beliefs and practices that we 
would view as irrational; but the under- 
lying notion that illness should be 
viewed primarily as a social rather than 
as a biological problem is one deserving 
more than casual attention. 

Medicine in the Western world is so 
firmly biological in its orientation that 
it is difficult for us to conceive of an 
alternative to the prevailing set of the- 
ories and practices. Yet devotion to a 
biologically based medicine clearly has 
concomitants not all of which are de- 
sirable. For example, as implied both 
by Kiev and by Jerome Frank (in his 
book, Persuasion and Healing, CP, Jan. 
1962, 7, 4.), it has led to so narrow a 
concept of illness that, even with the 
advent of a socially oriented psychiatry, 
major sources of human discomfort are 
judged to be completely outside its 
scope. Grateful as we all are for such 
triumphs of a biologically based medi- 
cine as the eradication of many epi- 
demic diseases, the control of certain 
acute infections and the competent man- 
agement of some endocrine dysfunc- 
tions, we should not lose sight of the 
fact that in biological terms no rational 
remedy exists for the large number of 
patients who have no discoverable phys- 
ical pathology. To treat the so-called 
“psychogenic” symptom, the physician, 
whether he realizes it or not, must 
abandon the premises of a biologically 
based medicine and shift to procedures 
founded on psychological or social-psy- 
chological principles. 


Hn a significant value of this an- 
thology lies in the introduction it gives 
to a totally different set of premises on 
which the practice of medicine might 
be built—one in which diagnosis and 
treatment are addressed to problems 
defined primarily in social rather than 
biological terms. At one point, Kiev 
observes that certain procedures inci- 
dent to primitive healing ceremonies 
may be "rational" presumably because 
the herbal drugs, poultices, massages or 


manipulations employed can be recon- 
ciled with analogous practices in West- 
ern medicine. Such effects, however, 
must be viewed as incidental: what 
most of the contributors seem to be 
saying is that, within the often exotic 
systems of beliefs and practices compris- 
ing their culture, tribal healers are doing 
a fairly workmanlike, “rational” job of 
socially rehabilitating the patient. 

Consistent with this view of the func- 
tion of the healer in tribal society, 
sharp distinctions are not always drawn 
between physical and mental or behav- 
ioral symptoms; or, if such distinctions 
are made, the different categories of 
disease are not necessarily treated in 
distinct ways. The healer, as described 
in several of the papers, apparently 
bases his approach on a thorough social 
case-history and directs his efforts 
toward repairing any dislocations in the 
customary pattern of social relations 
for which the patient or his kinsmen 
are judged to be responsible. Thus, 
while healers may differ widely in their 
techniques from one society to the next, 
they share the important social role of 
mediating conflicts between an individ- 
ual’s personal aspirations or impulses 
and his social responsibilities or com- 
petition between two segments of a 
kinship group which threatens tribal 
unity. Through the healer’s intervention, 
socially deviant members of a group 
can be restored to good standing and 
disunity can be averted, 


The healer’s sanction for pursuing his 
work often rests on his presumed spe- 
cial insight into the wishes of ancestral 
spirits with whom living members of 
many preindustrial societies have a 
close, if sometimes uneasy, relationship; 
or it may rest on his powers to neu- 
tralize the influence of malevolent su- 
pernatural forces. Regardless of how 
the healer legitimizes his role, the ulti- 
mate responsibility for the health of 
individuals in a society rests upon the 
faithful adherence by all members to 
traditional customs and practices. It is 
by thoughtful and regular observance 
of one’s obligations to one’s living kin 
and ancestral spirits that illness is to 
be avoided. 


The theme of cure through social re- 
demption is, perhaps, most lucidly dem- 
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onstrated in J. Robin Fox’s chapter, 
“Witchcraft and Clanship in Cochiti 
Therapy” (despite the fact that dwell- 
ers in the Cochiti Pueblo in New Mex- 
ico are among, “the more acculturated 
and ‘liberal’ of the Keresan villages”). 
However, one is led to substantially simi- 
lar conclusions in reading Victor Tur- 
ner’s, “An Ndembu Doctor in Practice” 
(the Ndembu are in Africa) and Wil- 
liam Madsen’s highly readable “Value 
Conflicts and Folk Psychotherapy in 
South Texas.” Indeed, with the possible 
exception of L. Bryce Boyer in his 
“Folk Psychiatry of the Apaches of the 

Mescalero Indian Reservation” in which 

he employs the idiom of psychoanalysis 

in interpreting his ethnographic data, 

all of the contributors take note of the 

frequency with which illness in a tribal 

society is attributed to lapses in cus- 

tomary social and ritual practice. 


It has been suggested that our bio- 
logically based medicine has led us to 
divide up mankind’s discomforts among 
a dozen different professions and to 
allocate to those formally designated 
as healers only such problems as can 
be defined in biological terms. Should 
we, then, take a lead from pre-indus- 
trial societies and invest one group of 
people with the multiple and interact- 
ing roles of priest, moral philosopher, 
physician, psychologist, lawyer and so- 
cial welfare specialist? Clearly, in our 
technologically complex, scientifically 
advanced, and socially differentiated 
society this would be impossible—al- 
though one is always astonished by the 
number of self-assured volunteers, 


It would not, however, be unrealistic 
to conceive of every human illness as 
having social and psychological as well 
as biological dimensions and to think 
of diagnosis and treatment being con- 
sistently carried out in these terms. The 
foundations for such an approach al- 
ready exist but there are too many in- 
stitutional and conceptual impediments 
to expect early realization. There are 
few people who remain to be convinced 
that they have bodies serving them 
poorly or well; this excellent collection 
of papers may persuade readers that 
they are also enmeshed in a web of 
social forces that can have an equally 
profound effect on their sense of well- 
being. 
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Uneven Edges of Growth 


Roger W. Russell (Ed.) 


Frontiers in Psychology. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1964. Pp. 209. $2.25. 


Reviewed by Cartes M. BUTTER 


Roger Russell, the general editor of this 
book, received his PhD from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1939 and a DSc 
from the University of London in 1954. 
After a varied experience in universities 
and elsewhere he served as executive 
secretary of APA from 1956-59. He is 
currently Professor and Chairman of the 
Department of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana. The reviewer, Charles 
M. Butter, received his 1959 PhD from 
Duke where, under the tutelage of 
Norman Guttman, he learned some 
things about the spectrum as viewed 
by a pigeon. From Duke he went to the 
Section on Neuropsychology at NIMH 
as a USPHS postdoctoral fellow to 
learn about the effects of brain lesions 
on behavior in monkeys. He is now con- 
ducting research in this area and teach- 
ing in the Psychology Department at the 
University of Michigan. 


fl Bane collection of readings, as its title 
Suggests, is intended ‘to give the 
reader a glimpse of some new trends in 
several areas of research. The volume is 
designed for students who have already 
completed an introductory course in 
psychology, but who are not yet pre- 
pared to read original research papers; 
it is thus meant to serve as an intro- 
duction to contemporary research. 
The general editor, Roger Russell, 
has put together this volume by expand- 
ing a section of Ruch’s Psychology and 
Life in which several authors, including 
Russell, each contributed an article de- 
scribing his field of specialization. The 
present volume consists of these same 
papers, each of which is followed by 
three previously published Papers de- 
scribing research in the field. In addi- 
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tion, a short introduction by Russell 
precedes each section. The first section 
differs from the others in that it deals 
with the relationships between science 
and philosophy. The other six cover a 
variety of areas, ranging from behavior 
genetics to human factors in space 
flight; together they represent a reason- 
ably good selection from research areas 
that are either new or ones in which 
new trends are appearing. 

It is a difficult problem to select 
previously published papers that are 
consistent with the goals of this volume. 
The articles in each section should offer 
varied treatment of an area in depth 
and convey the challenge and excite- 
ment that accompany exploration of a 
scientific frontier; at the same time they 
should be sufficiently clear in presenta- 
tion and free of technical details to be 
understood by the students for whom 
this volume is intended. From the point 
of view of these criteria, the best sec- 
tions are those dealing with research on 
motivation and on behavior genetics. 
The main theme of the first is that 
many motivational phenomena currently 
being studied require explanations other 
than those offered by traditional drive 
reduction theory. This point is well 
illustrated by Harlow’s papers on ex- 
ploratory behavior and affectional rela- 
tionships in primates, Calhoun’s study 
of the pathological effects of overcrowd- 
ing on behavior in rats and Festinger’s 
description of experiments on cognitive 
dissonance. The section on behavior 
genetics opens with an excellent paper 
by Fuller, who presents the methods 
and goals of the field in a clear and 
interesting manner, Fuller’s point that 
heredity and environment are interde- 


pendent rather than opposing factors is 
amply brought out by papers dealing 
with maze performance in rats (Cooper 
and Zubeck), obedience training in 
dogs (Freedman) and handedness in 
humans (Falek). The reader might have 
some difficulty only with the last of 
these papers because of its detailed 
presentation of data and statistical tests, 


Peay the least effective section is 
the one titled “Intelligence, Creativity 
and Learning.” Here Guilford’s intro- 
ductory article, unlike those in other 
sections, deals with a specific approach 
—the factorial analysis of intelligence. 
Unfortunately, this paper may give the 
student the impression not of an exciting 
new area being explored, but rather of 
one that is closed, with all the intellec- 
tual abilities neatly identified, and pack- 
aged in little boxes which when placed 
together form the structure of the intel- 
lect. Two other articles by Guilford are 
also included; although both clearly 
present reinterpretations of creativity 
and learning—in terms of a factorial 
approach—this section could have bene- 
fited more from a greater variety of 
approaches to cognitive problems. For- 
tunately, a chapter from Miller, Galan- 
ter and Pribram’s Plans and the Struc- 
ture of Behavior helps to round out this 
section by presenting an approach to 
memory that is different both from 
Guilford's approach and from tradi- 
tional S-R theory. 

Intermediate degrees of success are 
achieved by the remaining sections. 
Those on programmed learning and 
manned space flight are marred by the 
inclusion of irrelevant papers. Thus, 
Finn uncritically extols the virtues of all 
instructional technology, without taking 
account of the learner. And it is diffi- 
cult to understand why a paper describ- 
ing the NASA space science program, 
without mentioning human factors, was 
included. While the section on chem- 
istry and behavior includes two success- 
ful papers, a study of drug effects on 
memory is probably too overburdened 
with data, statistical analyses and theory 
to be fully appreciated by the student. 
Russell's introduction to the section on 
science and philosophy points out that 
science’s rapidly increasing power is 
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creating ethical and moral problems 
that are traditionally of concern to 
philosophy. However, the papers that 
follow do not address themselves to this 
problem, but describe the scientific bases 
of psychology (Chaplin and Krawiec) 
and contrast philosophical and scientific 
models of man (Bieliauskas). Boring's 
excellent article makes the point that 
one or the other of these models may be 
appropriate, depending on the particular 
circumstance, 

In summary, then, it appears that this 
volume has not been consistently suc- 
cessful in achieving its goals; students 
who want to find out about new trends 
in research may still find it necessary to 
explore the frontier by more direct 
means. 


A Stocktaking 


Leo W. Simmons and Virginia Hen- 
derson 


Nursing Research: A Survey and 
Assessment. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1964. Pp. vii 
+ 461. 


Reviewed by HizpEcarp PEPLAU 


The first author, Leo Simmons, is a 
social anthropologist, recently retired as 
Director of the Institute of Research 
and Nursing, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia. He is co-author with Harold Wolff 
of Social Science in Medicine. Virginia 
Henderson, the second author, is a 
nurse, employed as Research Associate 
at Yale University. She is the author 
of Nursing Studies Index, Vol. 4. The 
reviewer, Hildegard Peplau, is Profes- 
sor and Director of the Graduate Pro- 
gram in Advanced Psychiatric Nurs- 
ing, College of Nursing and Graduate 
School, Rutgers University. She has her 
Diploma in Nursing from Pottstown 
Hospital School of Nursing, a BA from 
Bennington College, an EdD from 
Teachers College and a certificate from 
the William Alanson White Institute. 


She says she’s generally in hot water 
with members of other disciplines be- 
cause of her interest in helping psychi- 
atric nursing become more psychothera- 
peutic. 


ANY PSYCHOLOGISTS are currently 
M involved in nursing research, For 
them, this work should be a first reader. 
It can be utilized for leads to existing 
studies in nursing. The book may also 
generate considerable sympathy for the 
obstacles that have prevented nursing, 
in its first hundred years, from increas- 
ing the quantity and quality of its re- 
search. Such sympathy might encourage 
more psychologists to help nursing to 
underpin its practices with sound re- 
search findings. 

The title of this work does not ac- 
curately reflect its contents. It should 
have been entitled: History and Pros- 
pects of Nursing Research. Almost half 
of the text presents points of view about 
the historical development of nursing 
research, including some historical facts 
not published elsewhere. These histori- 
cal contexts are used as background for 
assessment of nursing studies that were 
done and for explaining existing gaps. 


The stated purpose of this work was 
to evaluate nursing studies, particularly 
occupational orientation and nursing 
care, leaving to a later volume many 
educational studies that have been done. 
The term “study” is defined very loosely 
and includes clinical articles from jour- 
nals, surveys, empirical studies still un- 
derway, and some bona fide research 
studies. The authors are frequently de- 
flected from the stated purpose by 
discussion of issues, interests, sponsor- 
ship of research—even a paper on trends 
in the health field is included. While 
these detours are interesting to read 
and may be related tangentially to the 
purpose at hand, the net effect is a less- 
than-systematic presentation of nursing 
studies. The book is a veritable com- 
pendium of assorted facts and points 
of view: the first nursing study was the 
Nutting Survey on Nursing Education 
in 1906; the first doctorate earned by 
a nurse was awarded in 1928. The pur- 
pose of the work should have been en- 
larged to encompass such things as 
merely listing a classification for stud- 
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THE INDIVIDUAL, SOCIETY 
AND HEALTH BEHAVIOR 


ANDIE L. KNUTSON 


Ready for Fall semester—a new text- 
book in social psychology designed 
especially for applied courses in the 
health fields, offering students in 
public health and medical schools 
the opportunity to explore significant 
psychological and sociological con- 
cepts and findings in a context of 
health problems bearing on their 
current studies and future practice. 


September 1965. -533 pages. $6.50. 


THE PREDICTION OF 
ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE 


A Theoretical Analysis and 
Review of Research 


Davw E. Lavin 


A new, much needed guide to the 
extensive research literature on the 
prediction of student performance. 
An evaluative review of recent re- 
search, covering more than 300 
sources and examining studies on 
elementary and high school, college, 
and graduate school levels. For psy- 
chologists working in the areas of 
education, personality and social 
structure, and testing and measure- 
ment. 


July 1965. 184 pages. $4.00 


GIRLS AT VOCATIONAL HIGH 


An Experiment in Social Work 
Intervention 


Henry J. Meyer, Epcan F. 
BoncATTA, AND Wyatt C. JONES 


Teachers, social workers, and social 
scientists collaborated on an ambi- 
tious, six-year experiment of coun- 
seling and group therapy with poten- 
tial problem girls in a vocational 
high school. This provocative study 
yielded valuable data on adolescent 
behavior and should interest psy- 
chologists concerned with disturbed 
and potentially delinquent youth, 


April 1965. 255 pages. $5.00 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


230 Park Avenue @ New York, N.Y. 10017 
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ies (p. 71-81) which is not used in this 
text and a listing of doctoral theses 
completed by nurses. 

The authors claim that it was nec- 
essary to make selections among avail- 
able studies for inclusion in this work 
but criteria used for this purpose are 
not stated. The question then is, what 
useful research reports have been ex- 
cluded? In 1950, the National League 
for Nursing did an Inventory of Psy- 
chiatric Nurses (Nowakowski) which, 
for the first time, gave an accurate pic- 
ture of the numbers of nurses working 
in psychiatric facilities and the propor- 
tion of the total nurse population so 
employed. This report is listed in the 
bibliography, but not discussed in the 
text. However, verbal progress reports 
of studies under way at Yale are pre- 
sented; unpublished and unavailable 
master's thesis reports are also included. 


en WORK was nevertheless an ambi- 
tous and worthwhile undertaking. It 
provides in one volume, a report of 
most of the useful researches in nursing 
to date. While the assessment of meth- 
ods and findings of the studies appears 
somewhat uneven, this “stocktaking” 
does provide a launching pad for more 
definite research efforts. The book makes 
many suggestions about desirable kinds 
of research that would be useful to the 
work of the nursing profession. The 
reader will note that clinical studies of 
nursing care have been few in number; 
critical questions about the quality of 
these studies will come easily to mind. 
There is great concern in many grad- 
uate centers of nursing education that 
the quality and quantity of these clin- 
ical studies be improved. The work pro- 
vides many hints in this encouraging 
direction. 


mj 


Consciousness is the last and latest de- 
velopment of the organic, and is conse- 
quently the most unfinished and least 
powerful of these developments. 

—F. Nietzsche 
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Clinically Generated Hypotheses 


Sylvia Brody 


Passivity: A Study of Its Development and Expression in Boys. New York: 
International Universities Press, 1964. Pp. viii + 184. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Hersert E. Rie 


The author, Sylvia Brody, received her 
1954 PhD from New York University 
and took her psychoanalytic training at 
the Topeka Institute of Psychoanalysis. 
She is at present Director, Infant De- 
velopment Research Project, Lenox Hill 
Hospital, and a psychoanalyst in pri- 
vate practice (children and adolescents). 
She is author of Patterns of Mothering 
(1956). The reviewer, Herbert E. Rie, 
received his PhD from Western Reserve 
University in 1959 and since then has 
been with the Department of Psychiatry 
in the Child Psychiatric Clinic at the 
University of Chicago. For five years 
(until 1964) he was also psychologist in 
a children’s hospital. He holds the 
ABEPP diploma in clinical psychology. 


T IS of little scientific value to note 
I and be interested in clinical oddities, 
however skillfully they may have been 
brought to light. But to be interested in 
oddities and thereupon to inquire into 
their significance; to seek their relation- 
ships with other facts, their position in 
the context of existing theory, and their 
value in the generation of new hypoth- 
eses or the verification of old ones, is 
surely as useful as it is rare. This book 
is just such an attempt at synthesis of 
initially isolated clinical observations. 


The clinical oddity which stimulated 
this endeavor, one which had *not been 
reported previously in the history of 
child analysis" is a  "hypnagogic 
dream"; a dream -like phenomenon 
containing “a medley of hallucinated, 
amorphous sensory experiences, vaguely 
disagreeable usually, with blurred per- 
ception of inner and outer stimuli . . . ,” 
appearing in psychoanalyses of two boys 
of latency age. 


The psychoanalyses, of the two boys 
having a common passive orientation, 
yielded the data which provide the 
context for the book. The clinical data 
are characterized by clarity, relative 
brevity and sufficient detail to creatc a 
sense of familiarity and completeness, 
The account of the emergence of the 
hypnagogic phenomenon, in the au- 
thor's cognitive field as a meaningful 
variable to be explored, will be wel- 
comed by all who view clinical psy- 


chology, in the broadest sense, as more 
than a practical art. 
The attempt to trace the natural his- 


tory of the patients’ passive orientations 
is probably as successful as the ad- 
mittedly incomplete parental reports 
permit. Passivity is defined as a “state 
or quality of readiness to be acted 
upon by external forces, or by internal 
forces beyond the control of the con- 
scious ego,” and an attempt is made to 
specify whether (which tends to be- 
come ‘how’) the interplay of phase- 
dominant motives and environmental 
forces leads the child toward more per- 
vasive and more thoroughly entrenched 
passivity. Discussion of the anal phase, 
in a chapter of that title, is notably 
more speculative, more generally de- 
clarative, and less specifically explana- 
tory than that of the preceding sections. 
In the subsequent chapter on the phallic 
phase the illustrative data seem some- 
times less than adequately relevant and 
convincing. Discussion of the earliest 
probable determinants of the patients’ 
passive orientations is interesting and 
enjoys a degree of plausibility that de- 
fies its necessarily speculative nature. It 
is to the earliest preverbal period of 
development that the author feels the 
hypnagogic dreams relate. It is her con- 
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viction that these phenomena served, in 
the analyses, to clarify some of the 
significant events of that period and that 
such clarification represents an impor- 
tant feature of her inquiry. 


TE VALUE of further investigation 
of the apparent link between the hypna- 
gogic phenomena and aspects of pre- 
verbal development has been clearly es- 
tablished. Some of the evidence of the 
presumed link is provocative. For ex- 
ample, the patient whose earliest depriva- 
tions appeared to be mostly kinesthetic 
and cutaneous experienced hypnagogic 
dreams containing "primarily references 
to skin and muscle sensations.” The 
patient who suffered primarily oral de- 
privations proved to have hypnagogic 
dreams containing "primarily references 
to oral sensations." The author's obser- 
vations are amply supported by verbatim 
accounts of the ‘dreams’ by the patients. 


Ss. of the evidence constitutes the 
accord between present inference and 
earlier theory. The latter seems fre- 
quently to offer no more adequate cri- 
teria of the genesis of the phenomenon 
than the former. One also occasionally 
wonders whether the hypnagogic dreams 
are viewed as representatives of early ego 
states precisely because they occurred in 
patients whose (established) passivity is 
analogous to the earliest state of post- 
natal existence, or whether the passivity 
is verified and traced to the earliest 
period of life because hypnagogic 
dreams are already regarded as sign- 
posts of primitive ego states. It is note- 
worthy, for example, that the hypna- 
gogic dreams are described as a 
“passive experience par excellence,” in- 
dependent of other data regarding 
passivity. 

Beyond the thorough and skillful es- 
tablishment of provocative concomit- 
ances among several classes of some- 
times elusive data, the troublesome 
issue of the incidence of the “hypna- 
gogic dreams” seems incompletely ex- 
plored. It is crucial to the interpretation 
of the noted concomitances that the 
hypnagogic phenomena be as rare as is 
implied by their absence from analytic 
material. But a failure to report them, 


their failure to appear during analytic 
treatment, and their rarity in the lives 
of children are all rather different issues. 
Are they really rare? The answer, at 
present, must surely be equivocal. It is 
clear that they are a kind of experience 
which is not easily represented by 
language and certainly not by the lan- 
guage available to most children. The 
psychoanalytic situation represents an 
unusual opportunity for exploring such 
experience without the usual risk of 
ridicule or disinterest. But even in this 
context, how many children are able to 
explore their dreams, not to mention 
pseudo-dreams, with sufficient frequency 
to create a reasonable probability of the 
discovery of the phenomenon which Dr. 
Brody has apparently discovered? What 
if the phenomenon were demonstrated 
to occur with some regularity? Would 
it still retain its ostensible explanatory 
cogency relative to the genesis of 
passivity? 

The author has presented her find- 
ings with the clarity and detail which 
may permit others to attempt verifica- 
tion. She has suggested directions in 
which others might wish to go. Despite 
the occasional transition of a hypothet- 
ical tone into a declarative one, Dr. 
Brody states the hope that further study 
would be undertaken longitudinally with 
large numbers of families. 

The book is a provocative and, in 
most portions, interesting discussion of 
some highly circuniscribed issues. It 
will probably be disappointing to the 
reader who is primarily interested in 
therapeutic exactitudes. It will likewise 
be a disappointment to the individual 
who is impatient with the investigative 
application of the clinical method gen- 
erally, or of psychoanalysis specifically. 
Rather, the book seems directed to that 
individual who is able to sustain the 
spirit of research before its object has 
matured sufficiently to be subjected to 
its more stringent laws. 


H 


L'auteur dans son oeuvre doit être 
comme Dieu dans lunivers, présent par- 
tout, et visible nulle part. 

— GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 
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ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


In this Department CP invites 
discussion of reviews and of books 
reviewed. Here is the place for 
that kind of intellectual dissent 
that promotes progress in under- 
standing. Let your criticism be 
ad verbum, not ad hominem, Sel- 
dom does a criticism merit more 
than half the space of the text 
criticized—never more than equal 
Space and then only when the let- 
ter is interesting and well written. 
CP edits letters when it thinks 
they should be. Single-spaced let- 


ters will be returned for double- 
Spacing. Please include a carbon. | 


A MATTER OF FACT 


Theoretical disagreements between au- 
thors and reviewers are inevitable, but 
disagreement ought not to extend to mat- 
ters of fact. I should, therefore, like to 
reply to the factual aspect of Thomas’s 
response (CP, May, 1965, 10, 237) to 
my review of the book Behavioral Indi- 
viduality in Early Childhood (CP, Dec. 
1964, 9, 489). Dr. Thomas points out 
that reaction characteristics were as- 
sessed on the basis of the relative number 
of items scored for each child on each 
possible position of a three-point scale. 
My point was that the number of items 
also affects their distribution, In my ex- 
perience, a talkative parent who believes 
his child to be very active, is likely to 
provide a larger number of items than 
will be given by one more taciturn, These 
additional items are not randomly dis- 
tributed, but will be so selected as to 
emphasize the child’s high level of actiy- 
ity. In this manner, parental loquacious- 
ness will increase both the absolute num- 
ber of scorable items and the child’s 
position on the scale. As I read the 
book the authors held the same opinion: 
“As a result of the itemized scoring, we 
obtained not only a qualitative impression 
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of the child’s functioning (e. g., that he 
was an active child) but a quantitative 
expression of his functioning in terms 
of the number of explicit references to 
relevant behaviors made by the parent.” 
(p. 84). 
SIBYLLE ESCALONA 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine 


ON TWO GOOD BOOKS NOT REVIEWED 


This is to call attention to two volumes 
that might well have been reviewed in 
CP: John Plamenatz’s Man and Society: 
Political and Social Theory. Vol. I. 
Machiavelli Through Rousseau, xxii + 
455 pp. Vol. II. Bentham Through Marx, 
xxii + 472 pp. McGraw Hill, 1963, $5.95 
each, I do not ask for a review or 
volunteer one here as the excellent re- 
view by Robert Bierstedt (Amer. Soc. 
Rev., 1964, 29, 932-933) should suffice. 

To quote Bierstedt, “[The author] has 
no intention of writing a history of social 
and political thought . . . Plamenatz’s 
intent . . . is to examine the arguments 
that his theorists advanced, to inquire 
into their meaning, to discover where 
they are wrong and where right. [His] 
method is, therefore, a dialectical one . . . 
He seeks, in effect, to take the measure 
of his thinkers. He pays them the respect 
of treating their words directly as they 
were written, he tells us where they are 
obscure or incoherent, and he tells us 
also where they score their most impor- 
tant points. It is a work of such close 
exegis and such profound criticism... 
that a rare effort is required to read it; 
but the rewards for doing so are com- 
mensurately large . . . It would be diffi- 
cult, in sum, to praise these volumes too 
highly. One can only stand in awe of 
them and say that the work as a whole 
is one of the most subtle and sophisticated 


~ political essays to appear in this century." 


On the strength of Bierstedt's praise, I 
bought and read the books, and can now 
second his enthusiastic endorsement. I 
know of no better source through which 
the social psychologist can come so quickly 


and substantially into contact with the 
intellectual tradition from which his disci- 
pline arises. The clarification of issues, 
the identification of tacit assumptions and 
convenient fluctuations of meaning in the 
writings of the best social philosophers, 
is exceedingly relevant to present theoriz- 
ing under scientific auspices. If one grows 
wiser in Plamenatz's company, one also 
becomes more modest at discovering the 
extent to which seemingly new-won in- 
sights are old hat. 

My own meager prior acquaintance 
with political and social philosophy cn- 
ables me to correct what seems to me to 
be Bierstedt’s unduly pessimistic ap- 
praisal of the potential audience for ihe 
book. He observes, *. . . the book is not 
a textbook. It contains no introductions, 
summaries, expositions, condensations, or 
conclusions and it is quite innocent of 
the paraphernalia of instruction . . . ‘the 
book is written for the erudite few who 
already know as much about the subject 
as [Plamenatz] does. This is a very small 
number . . ." I certainly do not qualify 
among these élite, but I can report that 
I found the books written with great 
clarity and wit, that they carried me 
along as a reader with a constant sense 
of pleasure in the intellectual chase and 
no sense of virtuous but tedious duty ac- 
complished. There is plenty of exposition 
in the context of argument. The greater 
one's prior familiarity with the theories 
discussed, no doubt, the richer one’s 
harvest. But this is an excellent place to 
make serious acquaintance with those 
doctrines of man that Solomon Asch has 
chided us for ignoring and for falling 
far short of in our pursuit of tidy science. 

M. Brewster SMITH 
Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavorial Sciences. 


W 


Ultimately everything depends on the 
quality of the individual, but the fatally 
shortsighted habit of our age is to think 
only in terms of large numbers and mass 
organizations, though one would think 
that the world had seen more than enough 
of what a well-disciplined mob can do in 
the hands of a single madman. 

—Junc 
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A British History of Psychology 
and 
A History of British Psychology 


J. C. Flugel and Donald J. West 


A Hundred Years of Psychology: 1833-1933; With Additional Part V: 
1933-1963. New York: Basic Books, 1964. Pp. 394. $6.00. 


L. S. Hearnshaw 


A Short History of British Psychology. Lond: Methuen, 1964. New York: 
Barnes and Noble, 1964. Pp. xi + 331. $7.00. 


Reviewed by EpNA HEIDBREDER 


The first author of the first book, J. C. 
Flugel, was born in 1884 and was on 
the faculty of Psychology at University 
College, London, from 1929 to 1943. 
Two of his best known works are The 
Psycho-analytic Study of the Family 
(1921) and Men, Morals and Society 
(1945). He died in 1956. Donald J. 
West, who brings Flugel’s book up-to- 
date, is Assistant Director of Research, 
Institute of Criminology, Cambridge 
University. He formerly was Senior Reg- 
istrar in Psychiatry, Forensic Unit, 
Maudsley Hospital. His latest book is 
Psychical Research Today (1962). The 
author of the second book, L. S. Hearn- 
9 is Professor of Psychology and 
Head of the Department of Psychology, 
University of Liverpool. Formerly he 
has taught at Victoria University, Wel- 
lington, N. Z., and is a past-president 


of the British Psychological Society. His 
published works deal mainly with indus- 
trial psychology and the psychology of 
thinking. The reviewer, Edna Heid- 
breder, appears often, in one role or an- 
other in CP. Her last review appeared 
in January of 1964, and a review of her 
classic Seven Psychologies (recently re- 
published in paperback form) appeared 
in the November 1964 issue. She is 
still Professor-Emeritus of Psychology at 
Wellesley, but this review is evidence 
that she has not really retired. 


HE FIRST EDITION of A Hundred 

Years of Psychology by the late J. 
C. Flugel was published in 1933. This 
scholarly, unpretentious, sophisticated 
book soon won a place among the stan- 
dard works in its field. When a second 
edition was brought out in 1947, Flugel 
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wrote a supplementary section to bring 
the book up to date, but kept the origi- 
nal text unchanged as a record of the 
development and status of psychology 
as they had looked to him in the early 
1930’s. Now in the third edition the 
original text is again included un- 
changed, but West has largely rewrit- 
ten the supplementary section to bring 
that part of the book up to the present. 

West is fully aware of the difficulties 
of his task. Noting the "bewildering 
proliferation" of psychological studies 
during the last three decades, he says: 
*Within the compass of this supplemen- 
tary section, one can do no more than 
list some outstanding trends and refer 
to a few researches chosen almost at 
haphazard according to one's particular 
interests, prejudices and limitations" 
(p. 306). 

Actually he does more than that. He 
usually describes a trend by briefly com- 
menting on some of the research that 
indicates its direction. He also com- 
ments on trends in their relations to 
one another, Considering, as he must, a 
disconcertingly broad field, he does not 
expect, and is not likely to receive, gen- 
eral agreement among psychologists on 
just the selections, emphases and inter- 
pretations he has made. Yet most psy- 
chologists will regard as realistic his de- 
scription of the total field as one in 
which many promising lines of activity 
are being pursued, in which some signifi- 
cant relationships can be found among 
them, but in which no single pattern 
of development can as yet be discerned 
which includes and unites them all. 


PEL Vuoi subject-matter, as com- 
pared with West's, is more restricted in 
locale, covers a longer period of time, 
and occurs at a greater historical dis- 
tance from the historian. In these con- 
ditions, as will presently appear, a pat- 
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tern of development is in fact discerned. 
It was Hearnshaw’s central purpose in 
A Short History of British Psychology, 
to outline those developments which in 
Great Britain “transformed a largely 
abstract philosophical study . . . into 
an independent, if rudimentary, science, 
with many practical applications" (v). 
This transformation he regards as oc- 
curring in the century roughly bounded 
by 1840 and 1940, as extending from 
the work of Bain, "perhaps the first 
man who might claim to be first and 
foremost a psychologist" (vi) to the 
great expansion of psychology occa- 
sioned in part by the Second World 
War, when British psychology became 
largely *merged with international, par- 
ticularly American, movements" (vi). 

The general pattern of development, 
as outlined by Hearnshaw, is one in 
which a period of promising early 
growth was followed by one of adversity 
and recovery. More specifically, British 
psychology, during the century under 
consideration, began in a position of 
leadership, then through adverse condi- 
tions at home lost its preeminence to 
Germany and the United States, and 
eventually, having reestablished itself in 
its own country, was ready to partici- 
pate in the activities of a psychology 
which was becoming increasingly inter- 
national. These changes the author cor- 
relates with changes in the intellectual 
climate in Great Britain, especially in 
British philosophy. 

For psychology the critical change 
was that from the native British em- 
piricism to the idealism imported from 
Germany. The change became one to 
be reckoned with in the 1870's, and 
during the 80's and 90's and the early 
years of the 20th century, British forms 
of German idealism strongly dominated 
British philosophy. British empiricism, 
allied as it was with an associationistic 
psychology, was on the whole favorable 
to the development of a scientific psy- 
chology. British idealism was not. 

The age of idealism in British philo- 
sophy initiated an age of adversity in 
British psychology. For the most part 
British idealists, at the very time psy- 
chology was gaining ground in other 
countries, used their not inconsiderable 
influence on university policies to ob- 
Struct its progress at home. And even 
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when British idealism was overthrown 
by a new philosophical movement, psy- 
chology's age of adversity did not cease. 
Philosophical attitudes toward a science 
of psychology continued to be far from 
enthusiastic, were often disparaging, and 
in some cases hostile. "Psychology was 
saved,” Hearnshaw says, “by its applica- 
tions, educational, industrial and medi- 
cal” (211). These, in his opinion, to- 
gether with a widespread interest in 
psychoanalytic theory, made psychology 
in general difficult to ignore. Clearly the 
age of adversity was not an age of in- 
activity. Even in the universities psy- 
chologists were making their way, their 
views not unmodified by the atmosphere 
in which they worked. During this pe- 
riod, criticisms of associationism by 
British philosophers led to a conceptual 
reorientation in British psychology gen- 
erally. 


T pattern—early growth, adver- 
sity, recovery—is primarily an outline 
of an actual course of events, But it 
serves also as something of an outline 
map enabling the reader to keep his 
bearings as he follows the many and 
various movements that went into the 
making of British psychology. With ref- 
erence to such a map he can place in 
their historical contexts such influential 
publications as Ward'as famous article 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Mc- 
Dougall's Social Psychology, and Bart- 
letts Remembering, to mention only 
these. He can also place in their appro- 
priate settings such different events as 
the early pursuit of comparative psy- 
chology and social anthropology, the 
development of factorial psychology by 
Spearman and his critics, and the re- 
jection of associationism in the land 
of its birth. 

An especially interesting feature of 
the book is its treatment of the period 
of early growth. In writing a history 
concerned with British psychology in 
particular, it was one of the author's 
purposes to do justice to the sometimes 
unappreciated importance of British 
thinkers in shaping psychology during 
its formative years. He quotes Ribot as 
saying in 1870 that "since the time of 
Hobbes and Locke England has been 
the country which has done most for 
psychology" (vi) and he notes that 


when Ribot made that statement, Bain, 
Darwin, Spencer, Galton, Maudsley and 
Carpenter were “all alive and near the 
height of their power" (120). In merely 
listing these names he takes a long step 
toward making his point. No one can 
deny that psychology, in its youth, was 
strongly influenced by the achievements 
they call to mind: the early explora- 
tions in physiology, the Darwinian the- 
ory, Galton's activities in psychomtrics 
and his ingenious methods of rescarch, 
the study of mental abnormality. and 


the early attempts to systematize what 
was then known or believed about psy- 
chology generally. The list also serves 
another purpose. It indicates that in this 
book psychology is treated not as an 
isolated, sharply delimited enterprise, 
but as one of a group of related enter- 


prises in scientific inquiry. 


A videl of the author's purposes 


was to give due recognition to a num- 
ber of British contributors whose work 
is often neglected, underrated or other- 


wise inadequately treated. Among these 
he places Carpenter, Spalding, | ewes, 
Lubbock, Hughlings Jackson ani Ro- 
manes, all of whom are subjects of 
brief biographies in his book. lortu- 
nately he does not limit his biographies 
to those of forgotten or unappreciated 
men, for his biographies do much to 
make his history the lively account it 
is. Hearnshaw is a master of the brief 
biography. In writing one he seems 
guided by a large reserve of knowledge 
which enables him to select just the 
facts about a man's life and just the 
passages from his writings that reveal 
the direction and quality of his think- 
ing. 

An example of his biographical 
method is his treatment of Romanes. 
Regretting that Romanes is remem- 
bered chiefly as an anecdotalist, and 
without claiming that that characteriza- 
tion is wholly undeserved, he neverthe- 
less maintains that Romanes emerges, 
when the total body of his work is con- 
sidered, as a major figure in his field. 
He notes that Romanes was the first 
systematist in comparative psychology 
and that in his direct observations of 
animal behavior he included “the two 
essential ingredients of a scientific psy- 
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chology . . . experimental techniques 
and a conceptual framework” (95). He 
also notes that Romanes’s observations 
«nd interpretations often anticipated, in 
the sense of closely resembling, those 
later made by other investigators. To 
take a single illustration, he calls atten- 
tion to Romanes's concept of “recepts” 
as having much in common with the 
concepts of “learning sets" and “pre- 
concepts" which are arousing interest 
today. 

The book abounds in engrossing facts 
and stimulating comments which, de- 
spite their abundance, are not permitted 
to obscure the main course of events. 
‘Throughout the book the author holds 


steadily to his central purpose, that of 
tracing the development of British psy- 
chology as an independent science and 
profession. The picture he presents is 
one of an intellectual enterprise making 
its way in a particular culture, an enter- 
prise by no means unaffected by that 
culture but moving at times against 
some of its powerful trends. It is a pic- 
ture, too, in which the historical per- 
spective differs in interesting ways from 
that to which most American psychol- 
ogists have become accustomed. Hearn- 
shaw has, in my opinion, written a dis- 
tinguished book and made a major 
contribution to the history of psychol- 
ogy. 
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Werner Traxel 


Einführung in die Methodik der Psychologie. Berne: Hans Huber, 1964. 


Pp. xl + 348. DM 28.00. 


Peter R. Hofstátter 


Psychologie. 9th Ed. Frankfurt: Fischer Bucherei, 1965. Pp. 367. DM 3.80. 


Reviewed by FRANK WESLEY 


Werner Traxel, author of the first book, 
received his doctorate at the University 
of Munich in 1952 and is now Profes- 
sor of Psychology at the University of 
Kiel, He is the author of Kritische Un- 
tersuchungen zur Eidetik and co-author 
with Dorsch of the Psychologisches 
Worterbuch and with Meili and Roh- 
racher of the Lehrbuch der Experi- 
mentellen Psychologie. Peter R. Hof- 
statter, author of the second book, is 
Professor of Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Hamburg. He has had years of 
teaching and research experience in 
both Germany and the USA. He is the 
author of numerous books covering such 
diverse areas as general psychology, so- 
cial psychology, statistics and depth psy- 
chology. The reviewer, Frank Wesley, 
Associate Professor of Psychology at 


Portland State College, has recently re- 
turned from a two-year guest profes- 
sorship at the University of Göttingen. 
He is an old friend of and frequent con- 
tributor to CP. 


RAXEL states in the foreword that 
his book is the first German text in 
psychological methodology. This is a 
surprising, but true, note from the land 
of Fechner, Ebbinghaus and G. E. Mül- 
ler. In the past, German textwriters 
have been discouraged because courses 
were rarely taught with specifically as- 
signed texts. In many subjects students 
still rely on assorted library material 
and on American texts. 
In his book Traxel treats four related 
areas: Experimental Methodology, Ex- 
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perimental Design, Statistics and Psy- 
chophysics. The beginning chapters de- 
scribe the scientific method in general 
and its specific application to psychol- 
ogy. There is explanation of such terms 
as private and public opinions, hypoth- 
esis, theory, variability, probability and 
psychological scales, Further chapters 
exemplify what and how to observe 
and how to reduce extraneous variables. 
Frequent comparisons between intro- 
spection and behaviorism are woven 
into these beginning chapters and dis- 
tract from their objectivity. The author 
suggests that psychological investiga- 
tions follow an S-O-R model which 
bifurcates at the O to include variables 
for sensations and their introspection. 
While the methods of expression and 
impression are both praised, they are 
also often criticised in very general and 
contradictory terms. In the same para- 
graph we read "introspection cannot be 
banned from psychological research," 
and also, “one will do well to be 
sceptical towards introspective results" 
(p.54). The difficulties of verification, 
communication and inhibitions inherent 
in the introspective method are enumer- 
ated, but concrete remedies are rarely 
suggested. Instead, the reader is assured 
that not all introspective inquiries are 
“equally afflicted by the same error 
sources" (p.54). 

'The discussion of the expressive 
method contains also many general and 
tautological arguments. It is stated that 
all manifestations of introspection must 
necessarily be expressed through be- 
havioristic variables and that in practice 
psychology deals only with behavioristic 
data. However, in a later chapter on 
psychological concepts and classifica- 
tions we read that operational defini- 
tions do no "justice to practical tasks," 
that they are against “unifying prin- 
ciples," and lead the experimenter easily 
into a “flight towards non-involvement” 
(p-73). 


AN hori it may not be apparent 
to the beginning student that the au- 
thor’s first hundred pages of evalua- 
tions and justifications of the experi- 
mental method favor behaviorism, there 
is no doubt that the middle part of the 
book is rigidly objective. In this core a 
simple learning experiment is gradually 
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extended to introduce various experi- 
mental designs including factor analysis 
and the latin square. The student, how- 
ever, is not expected to work with these 
techniques since respective formulas are 
not given. This omission seems to en- 
hance the chance that the rationale of 
each design will be understood. 

The statistical section comprising a 
total of 62 pages is brief and equally 
clear. It begins with a section on the 
graphical presentation of data, well de- 
monstrated with 20 graphs in ten pages. 
The mean, S.D., z-scores and correla- 
tion are discussed separately from the 
inferential data, the standard errors, 
difference of the mean, t, F and chi- 
square. Simple examples and abbrevi- 
ated statistical tables inserted into the 
text make the statistical section lucid 
as well as compact. 

In a following chapter the more 
practical aspects of psychophysics are 
skillfully separated from the theoretical 
ones by presenting the threshold deter- 
mination methods first and by ex- 
plaining Weber’s and Fechner's for- 
mulas in a later section, In its appendix 
the book discusses the structure and 
form of written material. Though arbi- 
trary in places, such a style manual is 
needed in Germany where there is still 
no inter- or intra-journal unification of 
style. 

By and large, the author has fulfilled 
his task of helping a beginning psychol- 
ogist to search for, find and evaluate 
objective data, Perhaps even the be- 
labored theoretical introduction and the 
seemingly unnecessary homage paid to 
classifications, introspection, Verstehen 
and subjectivity was necessary, so that 
this self-proclaimed first German text 
on experimental methodology can make 
objective in-roads in a country where 
much of psychology still follows the 
phenomenological Gestalt. It remains to 
be seen, whether Traxel’s book, which 
was specifically written as a text, will 
find a widespread usage. 


d success of Hofstátter's Psychol- 
ogie is beyond speculation. Not pri- 
marily written as a text, this paperback 
encyclopaedia has become the unofficial 
text used by almost every psychology 
student in Germany and is also the 
public's most popular psychology book. 
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It was first published in 1957, was re- 
vised in 1964, and is now in its ninth 
edition with a publication volume prob- 
ably 50 times as high as that of any 
other German psychology book. Sixty- 
six psychological topics are discussed 
within 316 pages. The average spread 
of 4.5 pages per subject is extended to 
about nine pages on such subjects as 
Heredity, Association, Conditioned Re- 
flex, Gestalt, S- R, Speech, Statistics, 
Testing and Typology. Less space, ap- 
proximately two pages, is allotted to 
such subjects as the Static Sense, 
Human Interests, Mass Psychology, 
Imprinting, Forensic Psychology, Psy- 
chopathology and others. Almost all 
subjects are introduced by a short his- 
torical summary. Factual and experi- 
mentally well-supported data follow 
with frequent summarizing statements 
assessing the current research stand of 
the respective subject, relating it to 
other subjects and to psychology as a 
whole. 


Since Germany has only 5000 psy- 
chologists including students, the vast 
majority of the book's quarter million 
owners must be non-psychologists. The 
book is available in the Fischer Lexikon 
series at German newstands and rail- 
road station kiosks. In spite of this lay- 
man market, the ever popular subjects 
of ESP, Hypnosis, Suggestion, Dreams 
and First Impressions are handled with 
scientific rigor and without making any 
unestablished claims to satisfy the pub- 
lic. Most entries require no previous 
knowledge of psychology. A superior 
vocabulary would facilitate the under- 
standing of some subjects, although 
most technical terms are in parentheses 
and are explained in non-technical 
terms, Some subjects, such as Associa- 
tion and Information, presenting Bous- 
field's equation and variations of Shan- 
non's “bit” formula, do require famil- 
jarity with negative exponents and 
logarithms. 


Hofstátter's book also fulfills various 
purposes for a professional psychologist; 
it can serve a combination of a psycho- 
logical dictionary and handbook. It has 
a subject-index which contains its main 
66 encyclopaedic entries plus 1000 ad- 
ditional terms. For use as an introduc- 
tary text, the author has proposed 12 
chapter headings and lists under each 


of them 10 to 15 encyclopaedic subjects 
which would best serve the chapter 
topic. The alphabetical ordering makes 
the usual liaison between chapter and 
paragraphs unnecessary. The text is 
supplemented by numerous graphs and 
tables and contains, atypically for Ger- 
man academicians, no excess wordage. 
All these factors allow extra space ‘or 
data and references. Of the 500 refer- 
ences listed, 300 are German; 200 
American, Hofstütter's. book ama! 
mates the German and American psy- 
chological literature more than any 
other psychological work in either lan- 
guage. In 1964 an Italian translation 
was published by Feltrinelli in Milan. 
It is to be hoped that publishers in 
other countries will follow suit. A book 
with so many unique features would 
be an asset to psychology in any 
country. 


fr = const. 


Edwin G. Boring (Ed.) 


Harvard List of Books in Psychol- 
ogy. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1964. Pp. viii 
ELTI? 


Reviewed by Kraus F. RirceL 


If there is any CP reader who does 
not know E. G. Boring, who leads the 
list of those who put together the Har- 
vard list, the situation is likely to rem- 
edy itself any moment, for Boring is as 
busy as ever writing and editing. He is 
now serving as an editor for Basic 
Books, has written, with Richard Herrn- 
stein, A Source Book in the History of 
Psychology, is writing book reviews for 
the Scientific American, and, with Edith 
Annin, is compiling necrologies of fa- 
mous psychologists. The reviewer, Klaus 
Riegel, who received an MA from the 
University of Minnesota in 1955 and a 
PhD from the University of Hamburg 
in 1957, has been interested in books 
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at least since the time he began smug- 
gling them through the Iron Curtain 
to help support himself during gradu- 
ate study. He is now Associate Profes- 
sor at the University of Michigan where 
his various activities include the duties 
of departmental representative to the 
Graduate Library. 


To ATTEMPT to evaluate the Har- 
vard List of Books in Psychology is 
a task surpassed in difficulty only by 
the preparation of such a list in the 
first place. Regardless of inevitable ar- 
guments that will arise over the inclu- 
sion or exclusion of specific titles Boring 
and his associates must be congratu- 
lated, first for having undertaken such 
an important task, and second for bring- 
ing it to such a successful conclusion. 
The present list is the third edition and 
includes 704 titles, 400 of which were 
retained from the second edition, 

The Harvard List is “an idiosyncratic 
list of psychological books, chosen and 
annotated by Harvard psychologists.” 
Without broaching an argument over 
the word “idiosyncratic,” it seems desir- 
able to ascertain, if possible, just how 
idiosyncratic is the Harvard List and 
moreover, how idiosyncratic is the Har- 
vard Man, Consequently, we have polled 
psychologists of varying teaching and 
research interests at The University of 
Michigan, 

The Harvard List was developed by 
asking 21 contributors to cover repre- 
sentatively all of the various aspects of 
psychology. The list was subdivided into 
31 categories. In contrast, the Michigan 
List was derived by asking staff mem- 
bers to choose up to three areas from 
the reduced list of 28 categories (the 
categories Reference Works and Basic 
Handbooks, General Handbooks and 
Textbooks, and Non-Technical Books 
have been omitted) and to list up to 
10 of the most important books in each 
area. 

We faced the first serious problem 
in trying to determine the exact num- 
ber of psychologists at The University 
of Michigan. We still do not know how 
many there are but it is safe to say 
that the number has increased since 
this report has been written. After a 
couple of urgent reminders following 
the original request we managed to re- 
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ceive replies from 54 persons and a to- 
tal of 86 statements for the 28 cate- 
gories. There were wide differences in 
the frequencies of replies to the 28 cate- 
gories, indicative, perhaps, of the rela- 
tive strength of the various areas at 
Michigan, but also of the relative co- 
operation of psychologists representing 
these areas. (The proportion of returns 
was much lower among the notorious 
poll-takers, the social psychologists, than 
among notorious anti-poll-takers, the 
clinical psychologists). 

The 28 categories of the Harvard 
List include a total of 622 books. The 
Michigan psychologists responded with 
a total of 477 books, Of these 230 did 
not appear at all in the Harvard List. 
Of the 247 titles which did appear 
somewhere, 133 were categorized iden- 
tically to the Harvard List, the remain- 
ing 114 books, were “misclassified” by 
Harvard. (Of course, we could have 
just as well counted the books “mis- 
classified” by Michigan but such a table 
would only reflect a bias toward the 
Eastern establishment, a bias we are not 
prone to admit). 

If we compare for each category the 
number of books given only by Michi- 
gan (but not by Harvard) with the 
number of books given by Harvard, we 
obtain an estimate of the relative addi- 
tion of titles to the Harvard List, The 
five highest figures are obtained for 
Mathematical Psychology, General So- 
cial Psychology, Clinical Practice and 
Psychotherapy, Psychology of Language, 
and Industrial Psychology and Organi- 
zational Behavior. Presumably these 
areas are least well represented in the 
Harvard List and/or are the areas with 
strongest representations at Michigan. 
In contrast, the five strongest areas at 
Harvard and those best represented in 
the List are: History of Psychology, 
Psychological Statistics and Measure- 
ment, Comparative Animal Psychology, 
Physiological Psychology, and Theories 
and Systems of Psychology. 

Constitutional Psychology, Feeling and 
Emotions, Psychological Aesthetics, and 
Psychic Research and Parapsychology 
have not found an inroad in the Mid- 
west. One might conclude (as many 
Easterners would have long ago) that 
the absence of responses in an area such 
as Psychological Aesthetics serves to con- 
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firm the characterization of Midwest- 
erners as boors. (But if boors are insen- 
sitive to such adventures as Psychic 
Research and Parapsychology, they may 
not be so bad, after all). 


B. constructing a 28 x 28 category 
matrix and entering the books listed by 
Michigan but classified differently by 
Harvard, three interesting findings were 
obtained: First, there was considerable 
confusion between the areas of Sensa- 
tion and Perception, Learning and Con- 
ditioning, Thought and Cognition, Psy- 
chology of Language, and Motivation 
and Psychological Dynamics. Second, 
many of the books assigned by Michi- 
gan to these categories were classified 
by Harvard under Theories and Sys- 
tems, (A person interested in any of 
these “confounded” areas ought to 
check the books in the “empirically” 
related areas and, particularly, the 
books listed under Theories and Sys- 
tems). Third, there was also overlap 
between the areas of Personality, Gen- 
eral Social Psychology, Attitudes, and 
Opinions, and Industrial Psychology 
and Organizational Behavior, 

The breadth of psychology makes a 
universally accepted catalogue of im- 
portant books a virtual impossibility, 
However, given this and an awareness 
of the arbitrary nature of some of the 
categories, the Harvard List provides 
valuable information for students and 
teachers and, undoubtedly, includes the 
most important books in psychology, if 
not most of the important books. The 
Harvard List is idiosyncratic, but the 
twain do meet. Surely, east is east and 
west is west, but merely in so far as 
readers in the east are more prone to 
consume books written in the east; mid- 
westerners are more likely to read books 
by their midwestern scholars. This state 
of affairs should not be shocking and 
can best be summarized by relying 
freely on G. K. Zipf (another Harvard 
Man): The frequency with which books 
are consumed (f) is inversely related 
to the geographical distance (r) be- 
tween writers and readers. 


W 
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A Rebounding Self-Examination 


Graf Carl Hoyos 


Denkschrift zur Lage der Psychologie. Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1961. Pp. viii + 


146. 


Reviewed by ALBIN R, GILBERT 


The author, Graf Carl Hoyos, received 
a 1954 PhD at the University of Ham- 
burg, and has been connected with that 
institution, in a teaching and research 
capacity, ever since. His interests range 
from educational and industrial psychol- 
ogy to studies of perception. The re- 
viewer, Albin R. Gilbert, did his doc- 
toral work with Lindworsky at Prague 
University before World War II. After 
some adventurous years in Europe, he 
came to this country and to Wheaton 
College in 1949. He now is Professor 
of Psychology at West Virginia Wes- 
leyan College. In the review he tells a 
bit more about his interests. 


Br World War I, German psy- 
chology was virtually the main- 
spring of all fruitful psychological devel- 
opments. After World War II, German 
psychology lost international contact. 
But slowly, along with the amazing eco- 
nomic recovery and rebirth of West 
Germany, German psychologists set out 
in a determined but undramatic effort 
to resurrect the status of their profes- 
sion, and eagerly to resume relations 
with the foreign psychological world. 

It is now fascinating to read the re- 
port of the Denkschrift, a memorial 
about the situation, the developmental 
tendencies, and the organizational ef- 
forts of scientific psychology in the new 
German Republic as of 1964. The book 
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was written by Dr. Count Carl Hoyos, 
was commissioned by the Deutsche For- 
schungemeinschaft (German Academy 
of Sciences), and was completed in col- 
laboration with numerous psychologists 
of the country. 

The book traces first the development 
of psychology from its beginning as a 
scientific discipline. Every American in- 
troductory psychology text would agree 
with the account given in this section. 
In the following discussion of the sub- 
ject matter and the disciplines of psy- 
chology, the Denkschrift points out that 
the majority of psychologists are not 
prepared to give up the methodology of 
introspection. Psychology must trans- 
cend mere observation of behavior by 
interpreting its meaning; moreover, psy- 
chology must assume psychic events that 
are not accessible to observation, but 
without which observed behavior could 
not be understood. 

Of the disciplines passed in review, 
“characterology,” meaning “psychology 
of personality” is one; “typology” is 
listed as a determinate discipline. It has 
always held an important position in 
German psychology. In the American 
conception, the “psychology of person- 
ality” embraces both the psychology of 
the unique individual— personality idi- 
ographically conceived—and the nomo- 
thetically conceived view of man, in- 
cluding typology. 


German psychologists are keenly 
aware of American leadership in “social 
psychology”; and they have been eager 
to master the vast field of American 
post-war social psychology.’ They are so 
impressed by the cultural matrix of man 
that they hold general psychology io 
be inextricably interwoven with social 
psychology, so much so that general and 
social psychology overlap to a consider- 
able extent. 

The exploration of the unconscious 
layer of personality is recognized by 
German psychologists as the one great 
event that has transformed psychology 
as a whole in the twentieth century. In 
the 1930's, virtually unknown to Anglo- 
American psychologists, German psy- 
chologists began develoying the doc- 
trine of the "stratified personality," or 
Schichtentheorie. Rothacker's book, Die 
Schichten der Persoenlichkeit, 1948, is 
perhaps the best introduction. Albin R. 
Gilbert introduced this important inter- 
pretation of personality to Anglo-Amer- 
ican psychologists in a number of pub- 
lications.? It is astounding that 
landmark of German personality theory 
is not mentioned in the Denkschiift. 
G. W. Allport, in his Pattern «nd 
Growth in Personality 1961, sets forth 
the "strata of personality," thus taking 
cognizance of a significant German con- 
tribution to the psychology of person- 
ality. 

In regard to the methods of psychol- 
ogy, the Denkschrift distinctly reflects 
the German “idiographic” tradition; 
psychology cannot confine itself to the 
study of measurable behavior but must 
inquire into events, experiences, and de- 
cisions of importance in the life of per- 
sonality. It must probe into its motives 
and attitudes. It does so through inter- 
views and questionnaires, and since one 
cannot expect full self-insight in self- 
reporting persons, projective methods 
must be applied. In addition, personal 
documents as well as creative produc- 
tions of personality must be studied. 


this 


3Cf. the excellent, concise, introductory 50- 
cial Psychology, Der Mensch als Soziales Wesen, 
Miinchen: Johann Ambrosius Barth, integrating 
American and German sources. A translation 
into English would be a valuable contribution to 
international psychology. 


2Cf. Albin R. Gilbert, “On the Stratification 
of Personality," in E. P, David and H. v. 
Bracken, Perspectives in Personality Theory. New 
York: Basic Books, Inc., 1957, Ch. XIII. 
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To be sure, experimentation is also 
recognized as an essential method of per- 
sonality study. The Denkschrift stresses, 
however, an important limiting factor 
of experimentation: the impossibility of 
separating a part from the total, inter- 
woven fabric of mental life. 


ps AS AN INSTITUTION. Ger- 
man psychology departments were at 
first institutions devoted wholly to re- 
search. Psychology as a profession did 
not then exist and not until World 
War I were teaching positions for psy- 
chologists created. 

In Germany, departments of psychol- 
ogy are, as a rule, under the philosoph- 
ical faculty; but we find them also as 
part of the faculty of science, even of 
the social science faculty. There seems 
to be a trend toward incorporating psy- 
chological institutes into the medical 
faculty. More practical seems to be the 
scheme of a transitional solution by 
bringing about a federative cooperation 
among psychological institutes, under 
whatever faculty they may be running 
now. 


«Biss AS A PROFESSION. Psy- 
chology as a profession began in Ger- 
many after World War I, and reached 
a climax before World War II, when 
German military psychologists num- 
bered 150. While psychology received 
a great impetus in Great Britain and 
the United States during World War II, 
the demand for psychological services 
in Germany came to a standstill, when 
the Nazi Government disbanded the 
military psychological staff in 1942. 

Since the founding of the German 
Psychological Association in 1947, its 
membership has risen to 2,000. This 
compares with a membership of over 
20,000 in the United States. The Denk- 
schrift points out that the size of the 
German psychological profession is far 
smaller than in other countries such as 
the United States, Sweden, Holland, 
and Denmark, because of a greater de- 
mand for psychological services in these 
countries. 

Also, in Germany, psychology is re- 
garded by the public with greater sus- 
picion than in other European countries. 


The prevalent view is that the man in 
the street has a fairly good judgment 
of people. A psychologist is taken for a 
specialist giving tests, analyzing hand- 
writing, and the like. 

The bulk of professional psychologists 
are employed in civil service or indus- 
try. More than 150 psychologists are 
independently established as counselors 
for emotionally disturbed children, as 
marriage counselors, and in other coun- 
seling positions, as well as graphologists 
and prison psychologists. 

The position of the clinical psycholo- 
gist has not yet crystallized in Germany. 
The Denkschrift recommends that Ger- 
man psychologists follow the American 
practice by providing formal training 
for “clinical psychologists.” It sounds 
familiar when we read in the Denk- 
schrift that psychologists and educators 
do not see eye to eye. More satisfactory 
is the relationship between social work- 
ers and psychologists. Psychologists serve 
in youth guidance institutions and on 
matters of juvenile welfare in large 
cities. Professional psychologists make 
also increasing contributions to the wel- 
fare of the aged. In vocational guid- 
ance, psychological consultants play an 
increasing role. About 100 psychologists 
consult officials of the government em- 
ployment agencies. 

From a pioneering position in the 20's 
and early 30's, German industrial psy- 
chology virtually decayed into extinc- 
tion after World War II. The reform 
of the German currency brought a re- 
vival. Personnel selection is still partly 
in the hands of graphologists, perform- 
ing blind analysis. Industrial psychol- 
ogists conduct training for the job and 
on the job, attend to human relations, 
study conditions affecting morale, effi- 
ciency, and human factors Market 
analysis and the psychology of adver- 
tising are experiencing a boom in con- 
nection with the economic prosperity 
of Germany. Specialists in these fields 
are very much in demand. 


ny SITUATION ABROAD. Of special 
interest to American readers is the dis- 
cussion of the psychological scene in 
foreign countries, The Denkschrift notes 
that still in the 20's, psychologists from 
many lands used to come to Germany 
to be ordained for their profession. In 
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our day, German psychology has lost 
this distinction. 

During World War II, the German 
psychological profession was virtually 
decimated by the Nazi Regime. Half 
of the profession perished in the war; 
many psychologists emigrated to the 
United States of America." 

Reviewing the situation of German 
psychology in 1964, the Denkschrift 
finds that German psychology is slow 
in regaining its erstwhile status. As a 
matter of fact, its lagging behind other 
European countries cannot be entirely 
explained by the after-effects of World 
War II. Other European countries 
which were occupied during the war, 
such as Holland, Belgium, France, have 
shown greater vitality in developing psy- 
chology than has Germany. 

The Denkschrift finds it also signifi- 
cant that in the U.S.A. the PhD is 
now regarded as the standard of 
achievement for psychologists. Another 
criterion of the vigorous trend in the 
psychological profession is seen in the 
financial support by foundations. The 
Denkschrift quotes K. E. Clark's state- 
ment in the American Psychologist, 
1957, that public and private founda- 
tions appropriate yearly $25,000,000 for 
psychological research in the United 
States. 

The Denkschrift is impressed by the 
activity of a number of psychological 
institutes abroad that are independent 
of universities, such as the Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey; 
the Institute Nationale d’Etude du 
Travail et d’Orientation Professionelle, 
Paris; The National Institute of Indus- 
trial Psychology, London; and the Ap- 
plied Psychology of Research Unit of 


the Medical Research Council, Cam- 
bridge. 
Psychological services to society. 


Drawing upon K. E. Clark's survey of 
a growing profession, the Denkschrift 
is impressed by his statement that the 
membership of the APA has shown a 
tendency to double in periods of six or 
seven years. 

In regard to Iron Curtain areas, the 
essential difference is pointed out be- 
tween the Eastern and the Western con- 
“7 Albert Wellek (University of Mainz) wrote 
an important report on the impact of the Ger- 
man emigration upon American psychology: “Der 
Einflus der Deutschen Emigration und die Ent- 


wickling der Amerikanischen. Psychologies? Puy 
Ghologische Rundschau, XV - 4, 9i in D 
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ception of psychology. The East does 
not recognize the aim of psychology as 
dealing with the mind. Rather, psychol- 
ogy has the higher nervous system as 
its chief subject. The human being is 
interpreted by the Communist doctrine 
as a product of environment and edu- 
cation. The hereditary nature of apti- 
tudes is played down. In general, how- 
ever, psychological research in the East 
German Republic is on a high scientific 
level. 


‘Pewee RESEARCH IN THE 
GERMAN REPUBLIC, After World War 
II, the task of German psychologists 
was to absorb the psychological ad- 
vancement made in foreign countries. 
German psychologists first familiarized 
themselves with Anglo-American prog- 
ress in quantitative methodology, and 
particularly with psychological testing 
techniques and statistical analysis. Ger- 
man departments of psychology lacked 
especially equipment, technical training, 
and specialists. A survey of research 
since World War II reveals a predomi- 
nance of applied research, what with 
articles on gerontology, the physiolog- 
ical aspect of work, sociological ques- 
tions, traffic problems, vocational guid- 
ance, education, etc. 

Of the 300 articles, published in the 
last 5-6 years, 29% dealt with problems 
of general psychology, of which 47% 
were devoted to perception. Memory 
took up 18%; the remainder is shared 
by articles on thinking, motivation, and 
physiological psychology. Relatively lit- 
tle has been published in the field of 
learning. Methodology takes up 16.3%, 
applied psychology, 14.3%; and abnor- 
mal and developmental psychology are 
represented by only 10% of all articles. 
This leaves 3-4% for social psychology, 
personality, and the psychology of ex- 
pressive behavior. 

Future tasks, With a view to future 
tasks, the Denkschrift perceives on one 
hand the need for extension of basic 
research, Regarding the self-preservation 
of the Western world, the need for 
thoroughly trained specialists in all psy- 
chological fields is considered as imper- 
ative, Foreign aid to under-developed 
countries calls for an intensive psycho- 
logical testing of competent workers in 
these areas. Automation and attendant 
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problems of training, employment, and 
leisure time open new areas for psy- 
chological research. 


T TEACHING OF PSYCHOLOGY IN 
THE GERMAN REPUBLIC. In times gone 
by, the teaching of psychology was de- 
termined by the particular interests of 
instructors. Now, the main purpose of 
teaching is to prepare the students 
for the psychological profession. In 1941, 
Deutsche Gesellschaft fuer Psychologie 
prepared a standard examination pro- 
cedure for diploma psychologists which 
postulates two aims: the scientific 
grounding of psychology and an intro- 
duction to practical applications, such 
as psychodiagnostics and other features 
of applied psychology. 

In the theoretical phase, the student 
usually engages in some experimental 
research project, which is followed by 
a pre-diploma examination in the form 
of a paper prepared by the student 
within a two-months period. In addi- 
tion to this, an oral examination is 
taken, covering general psychology, de- 
velopmental psychology, characterology, 
and expressive psychology. The student 
is also required to take examinations 
in biology, physiology, and philosophy. 
Generally, statistics is now included in 
the graduate study of psychology. 

The general examination for the 
diploma comprises an oral and a writ- 
ten part. The written part is devoted 
to analysing a case diagnostically and to 
the devising of psychotherapy. The oral 
examination includes psychodiagnostics, 
applied psychology, educational psychol- 
ogy, cultural anthropology, and abnor- 
mal psychology. The training in psy- 
chodiagnostics covers interviewing and 
testing. The student has opportunities 
for practicing these skills in vocational 
guidance centers, or can practice on 
prison inmates. This training is com- 
plemented by three mandatory periods 
of six weeks each, spent at vocational 
guidance centers, employment offices, 
youth centers, educational clinics, and 
other institutions, In addition, arrange- 
ments for field trips of students are 
made to visit institutions using the serv- 
ices of clinical psychologists. 

Of particular interest to American 
psychologists is the formulation of the 
aim of the graduate psychologist to be- 


come a psychological practitioner rather 
than a research psychologist. Against 
this onesidedness, criticism is now being 
leveled. 


dos PRESENT SITUATION OF THE PSY- 


CHOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS should be of 
interest to American psychologists, espe- 
cially to department heads. The student 


population at eighteen institutes num- 
bered 2,800 in the winter semester of 
1961-62. For this population, a teach- 
ing force of 112 fulltime instructors 
was available. This force was composed 
of 17 full-time professors, 6 associate 
professors (‘“Ausserodentlicher Profes- 
sor"), 15 assistant professors, and "do- 
cents” on daily allowance (Diaetcten- 
dozent), 65 scientific assistants, and 9 
full-time officials (Tutors and Lectur- 
ers). At the five largest psychological 


institutes, the student-professor ratio was 
32:1; 

The financial situation. Space in psy- 
chological institutes ranges from 4 (o 60 


rooms. A budget ranges accordingly 
from DM 3,000 to DM 30,000. German 
psychological departments suffer gener- 
ally from a lack of space. Considering 
all requirements of an adequately run 
psychological institute, from 40 to 50 
rooms are required for a medium size 
institute. 

In 12 out of 18 institutes, the budget 
does not suffice to enlarge adequately 
the holdings of the psychological li- 
brary. At present, the holdings of insti- 
tutional libraries range from 1400 to 
8,000 volumes and from 14 to 64 peri- 
odicals. As to periodicals, the situation 
greatly varies at different institutes. If 
only five American or British periodi- 
cals are available in a psychology 
department, an adequate study of psy- 
chology is not held possible. A highly 
economical plan is being considered to 
make available the vast holdings of psy- 
chological periodicals of the University 
of Erlangen to other psychological in- 
stitutes in the form of microfilms. This 
would enable the recipient universities 
to keep their subscriptions to a mini- 
mum and to make considerable budget 
savings. 

The report about movable equipment 
is gloomy indeed on account of the lack 
of sufficient funds. Most psychological 
institutes have a miscellany of equip- 
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ment, fortuitously accumulated in the 
course of time. The price of a standard 
set of psychological equipment is esti- 
mated at DM 200,000-250,000 ($50,000- 
62,500). 

Department heads interested in de- 
tailed suggestions concerning a model 
psychological institute are referred to 
pages 120 to 127 of the Denkschrift. Its 
Appendix contains a reprint of exami- 
nation regulations of the provinces of 
Nordrhein, Westfalen and Saarland. 

The Denkschrift unfolds a compre- 
hensive picture of the total situation of 
German psychology in our day, but re- 
grettably does not go sufficiently into 
the content of present day teaching and 
research, It would have been most in- 
teresting to learn which traditions, such 
as S. Kruger’s holistic psychology, the 


Gestalt psychological school, Spranger's 
Verstehende Psychologie, and the above- 
mentioned school of personality stratifi- 
cation (Schichtentheorie) are carried on. 

A statement about the relationship 
between Anglo-American and German 
psychology on one hand, and be- 
tween German psychology and psychol- 
ogy in other European countries on the 
other, would have been in order in a 
memoir of this kind. 

On the whole, the publication of this 
concise and straight-forward review of 
German psychology in the 60's is a 
most welcome event in the international 
psychological profession; and American 
psychology should be challenged to 
match this publication by a self-report 
of its own. 


Meeting of East and West 


S. K. Ramachandra Rao 


Development of Psychological Thought in India. Mysore, India: Kavya- 
laya Publishers, 1962. Pp. v + 225. Rs. 15/- ($4.00). 


Rammurti S. Mishra. Ann Adman (Ed.) 


The Textbook of Yoga Psychology. New York: Julian Press, 1963. Pp. ix 


-F 401. $12.50. 


Reviewed by Koji Sato 


The author of the first book, S. K. 
Ramachandra Rao, is Assistant Profes- 
sor and Head of the Department of 
Psychology at the All-India Institute 
of Mental Health, Bangalore, India. He 
is author of Elements of Early Bud- 
dhist Psychology, and Introduction to 
Mathematical Psychology. The author of 
the second book is Rammurti S. Mishra, 
a physician who has studied medicine 
and philosophy in India, England, Can- 
ada and the United States. He is also 
a Sanskrit scholar. The reviewer, Koji 
Sato, is Chairman and Professor of 
Psychology at Kyoto University. He is 
editor of Psychologia, an international 


journal of psychology in the Orient and 
is the only Asian member of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the International 
Union of Scientific Psychology. Besides 
having a wide scope of intellectual in- 
terests, he is also widely travelled, hav- 
ing visited round the world six times. 


N THE WEST psychology developed 

from age to age, and later psychol- 
ogies followed or criticized the previ- 
ous thoughts and developed on the basis 
of these foregoing psychologies. Not so 
many findings in the ancient days which 
may stimulate further developments are 
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left untouched. In the East, however, 
there were no remarkable developments 
in psychological teachings from age to 
age, and we are able to find stimulat- 
ing and instructive sayings in the an- 
cient writings. In Chuangtzu, there is 
a saying "The true man breathes with 
his heels.” The scholars of Chinese phi- 
losophy also have left it uninvestigated 
owing to its mysterious outlook. We 
studied it, however, in connection with 
the breathing technique and in com- 
parison with the physiological research 
which was developed by the medical 
group of our interdisciplinary study of 
Zen training, and could find how rea- 
sonable was this teaching of two thou- 
sand years ago, even from a modern 
scientific point of view. This saying is 
not a theory nor speculation, but a mere 
description of factual findings of those 
days. Indian, Chinese and Japanese cul- 
tures are often deemed as represent- 
ative of Eastern cultures, but Indian 
people belong to Aryans, and it would 
be quite natural that there are consid- 
erable differences between Indian and 
Chinese cultures, Chinese people tend 
to be realistic, while Indians tend to be 
meditative and mystic. 

There are a couple of hundred psy- 
chologists in India, fewer in China, and 
more than two thousand in Japan. But 
most or all of them learned Western 
scientific psychology, and there are very 
few who have also studied the an- 
cient psychological thoughts of their 
own countries. This is the same in 
Japan, in China and in India. Rama- 
chandra Rao is one of these very few 
well-qualified psychologists conversant 
with both Western scientific psychol- 
ogy and psychological thoughts of his 
country. 


Development of Psychological Thought 
in India is divided into ten chapters, 
covering three thousand years. Chapter 
I (“Origins in Inspired Poetry") in- 
troduces the views of man, mind and 
its mysteries in Rig-Veda and other 
Vedic records; Chapter II (‘Devel- 
opment in the Confidential Docu- 
ments") discusses psychological thoughts 
in Upanisads. Chapter III (“Psycho- 
logical Theory and Practice") takes up 
the Samkhya system of thought and the 
development of Yoga system. Chapter 
IV (*The Uncompromising Intellectu- 
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als”) refers to the opposition to the or- 
thodoxy by Vaisesika and others. Chap- 
ter V (“The Ethical Interlude”) de- 
scribes the psychological thoughts of 
Jainism, and Chapter VI (“Specula- 
tions in the Cloister") those of Bud- 
dhism. Chapter VII (“The Scramble 
of Scholiasts”) considers the teachings 
of Mimamsa School, especially theories 
of Kumarila and Prabhakara. Chapter 
VIII (*The Logic of Grammar") ex- 
amines the theory of Sphota, to which 
the author has given importance by 
pointing out its affinity with the Gestalt 
theories of modern psychology. Chapter 
IX ("Counselling on the Battle-field” ) 
notices a model form of counseling in 
the very early writings of Mahabharata, 
a great epic of India. Chapter X is “A 
Bird’s Eye-View” of the whole devel- 
opment, and the supplement is “An 
Eighth Century Manual of Buddhist 
Psychology.” 

The schools of these chapters are not 
in the strict chronological order, but 
the book covers most of Indian psycho- 
logical thoughts through the ages. This 
way of description is different from a 
problem-centered one. Swami Akhila- 
nanda’s Mental Health and Hindu Psy- 
chology and Hindu Psychology: Its 
Meaning for the West were written in 
the latter way, and it is rather easy to 
know from these books what kinds of 
ancient wisdom on human nature Hindu 
psychology can contribute to the mod- 
ern people. On the other hand, Rama- 
chandra Rao’s book is a very good his- 
tory of Indian psychological thought. 
The meaning for the modern man will 
be found in the Samkhya-Yoga theory 
and practice, especially Yoga practice. 
Theories will change from age to age 
but in most cases practice has deeper 
meaning and can be utilized in spite 
of the change in theories. It is not ac- 
cidental that the second book The Text- 
book of Yoga Psychology by R. S. 
Mishra is reviewed together with this 
book. 


Ts COMPARISON of Sphota theory 
with Gestalt theory will be also instruc- 
tive in that it allows us to see that in 
ancient India there was an opposition 
of theories like that of associationists 
and their critiques. “The Theory of 
Sphota,” suggested by Indian grammar- 
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ians over 2,600 years ago and subse- 
quently developed into an elaborate 
argument, bears remarkable affinity to 
the Gestalt theories of modern psychol- 
ogy. In fact, it offers the latter an ex- 
cellent supplement; while the Gestalt 
theory has drawn much of its material 
from visual forms in perception, the 
Sphota theorists have concentrated on 
the audible structure in language . . - 
Both doctrines recognize phenomenal 
‘wholes’ in cognition, and explain mean- 
ing in terms of organization. The 
Sphota theorist, in common with the 
Gestaltist, maintains that the meaning- 
ful apprehension is not built in parts 
but is a sudden manifestation; he em- 
phasizes the role of "psychological in- 
tegration in a perceptual process." He 
spends one chapter for this discussion. 


Mishra's book has the subtitle: “A 
new translation and interpretation. of 
Patanjali's Yoga Sutras for meaningful 
application in all modern psychologic 
disciplines.” It is divided into two 
parts: Part I: Introduction to Yoga 
Philosophy, and Part II: Text, Trans- 
lation, Commentary on Yoga Sutras. 
In the Introduction, he explains the 
Samkhya system of philosophy which 
is the main basis of Yoga philosophy 
in detail, and explains the varieties of 
Yoga practice and the psychophysio- 
logical effects of Yoga practice. Then 
he discusses the relationship of Yoga 
and psychical research and gives a posi- 
tive conclusion. He further replies to 
25 questions on Purusa (Self), and ex- 
plains the three systems of chittam 
(mindstaff) : manah, ahmkara and bud- 
dhi, ie. mind consciousness, ego con- 
sciousness and superconsciousness. Part 
II occupies more than 250 pages, and 
besides the text and translation, the au- 
thor gives minute commentary. It was 
very happy for the reviewer that his 
friend, Dr. Tsuruji Sahoda, Prof. Emer- 
itus of Indian philosophy, Osaka Uni- 
versity, was translating the Yoga Sutra 
into Japanese, and had examined Dr. 
Mishra's translation carefully. He is one 
of the highest authorities in Indian phi- 
losophy and reads Sanskrit very well 
and conscientiously. His critical com- 
ment was the following: Dr. Mishra 
stands on the viewpoint of modern 
Yoga, and interprets Yoga Sutra on 
that basis. There is some confusion of 


Vedanta and the original, pure Yoga, 
which is quite common in modern Yoga 
thought. Strictly speaking, Yoga Sutra 
was originally affiliated with Samkhya 
system, but not with Vedanta. Dr. 
Sahoda wonders if Dr. Mishra's San- 
skrit is rather self-taught. It often hap- 
pens in the case of any ancient lnn- 
guage that native people think it «y 
to read and sometimes miss original 
meaning. 

Dr. Mishra is properly an endocrinul- 
ogist, neurosurgeon, and psychiatrist, 
and in this book also his unique con- 
tribution might be his psychophysiviog- 
ical explanation of Yoga 
Appendix: "Psychology, philosophy of 
breathing" is important in this respect. 

There are a number of writings on 


practice. 


Indian psychological thoughts in lng- 
lish which were published in India, 
Europe and America, but only a few 


on Chinese psychological thoughts, 
except those relating to Zen (Chan 
in Chinese). As to the psychological 
thoughts in Japan published in English 
or other international languages there 
are very few; there are only a 
of articles in Psychologia and some in 
books of Zen. Chinese and Japaucse 
psychological thoughts have not much 
speculation, and therefore there are elhe- 
where much more useful wisdom: lor 
further scientific researches. It is hoped 
that these wisdoms in the Far East will 
be transmitted to the world in intema- 
tional languages and contribute to the 
personality formation of the people o! 
the coming world. 


couple 


Let There be Light 


Albert Ellis 


Reason and Emotion in Psycho- 
therapy. New York: Lyle Stuart, 


1962. Pp. 442. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Jonn M. GuLLo 


The author of this book is the well- 
known Albert Ellis who is Director of 
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the Institute for Rational Living in New 
York City. He received his PhD from 
Columbia University in 1947 and since 
then has written prolifically. The re- 
viewer, John M. Gullo, is a staff psy- 
chologist at the Jacksonville State Hos- 
pital, Jacksonville, Illinois. He received 
his MA from Bradley University. His 
research interests are in psychotherapy 
and the evaluation of the mentally ill. 


H” then can we as humanistic 
therapists, devoted to the propo- 
sition that some of our brethren need 
help, concretely, efficaciously, and scien- 
tifically set about effectuating a health- 
ful change in others? To this ques- 
tion is Ellis’s volume directed. To be 
sure, Rational-Emotive psychotherapy is 
a revolutionary development in the 
arena of therapy both in theory and in 
technique. As a former classical psy- 
choanalyst and psychoanalytically- 
oriented therapist, Ellis has challenged 
not only the dogmatic culture of psy- 
choanalysis but also the plethora of 
assumptions that have been propounded 
by other schools cloaked as truism and 
fact. In point of fact, they are only 
assumptions—many of which are falla- 
cious. Viewed from the standpoint of a 
scientific treatise (impressively docu- 
mented with more than 300 references 
of scholarly stature), this volume pro- 
poses to be a turning point in the think- 
ing and ideas about human behavior— 
of which existing theories are consid- 
ered by some to be rigid and stagnant. 

The first chapter takes the reader on 
an intellectual and autobiographical tour 
of the “Origins of Rational-Emotive 
Psychotherapy.” The second chapter is 
devoted to the “Theory of Rational- 
Emotive Psychotherapy” wherein Ellis 
addresses the reader with principles 
“originally stated several thousand 
years ago, especially by the Greek and 
Roman Stoic philosophers (such as 
Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius) and by 
some of the ancient Taoist and Buddhist 
thinkers (see Suzuki, 1956, and Watts, 
1959, 1960).” In essence, “the central 
theme of RT is that man is an uniquely 
rational, as well as an uniquely irra- 
tional, animal; that his emotional or 
psychological disturbances are largely a 
result of his thinking illogically or ir- 
rationally; and that he can rid himself 


of most of his emotional or mental 
unhappiness, ineffectuality and disturb- 
ance if he learns to maximize his ra- 
tional and minimize his irrational think- 
ing. It is the task of the psychotherapist 
to work with individuals who are need- 
lessly unhappy and troubled, or who 
are weighted down with intense anxiety 
or hostility, and to show them (a) that 
their difficulties largely result from dis- 
torted perception and illogical thinking, 
and (b) that there is a relatively simple, 
though work-requiring, method of reor- 
dering their perceptions and reorganizing 
their thinking so as to remove the basic 
cause of their difficulties.” He goes on 
to say, “It is my contention, in other 
words, that all effective psychotherapists, 
whether or not they realize what they 
are doing, teach or induce their pa- 
tients to reperceive or rethink their life 
events and philosophies and thereby to 
change their unrealistic and illogical 
thought, emotion, and behavior.” The 
evidence he cites (which includes Magda 
Arnold’s monumental two-volume study 
Emotion and Personality; and V. J. 
McGill's Emotions and Reason to men- 
tion two) to buttress his theory and 
argument is impressive, usually com- 
pelling if not at times unquestionable. 
In this wise, perhaps one of Ellis's most 
crowning achievements is his tightly rea- 
soned and well-substantiated argument 
regarding the “chicken complex" reason 
and emotion. Despite his erudite prem- 
ises of human behavior, experimental 
evidence is lacking (an item which 
many psychologists consider a necessity 
in that it confirms or denies empirical 
evidence), and this may be the book’s 
greatest weakness. But as Ellis remarks, 
“. . . I have been gathering a mass of 
experimental, physiological, and other 
scientific evidence and will eventually 
present this as at least partial validation 
of the basic RT theories. There has 
proven to be, however, so much of this 
confirmatory material available, that it 
will take some time yet to collate it 
and to present it in a series of theo- 
retical-scientific volumes . . . But it 
must of course always be remembered, 
in this connection, that no matter how 
well a theory of therapy works in prac- 
tice, and no matter how many improved 
or ‘cured’ patients insist that they have 
been benefited by it, the theory itself 
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may still be of improven efficacy, since 
something quite different in the patient- 
therapist relationship (or in some out- 
side aspect of the patient’s life) may 
have been the real curative agent.” 

The third chapter, “Irrational Ideas 
Which Cause and Sustain Emotional 
Disturbances,” and the fourth chapter, 
“The Essence of Rational Therapy,” 
exemplify the concreteness and appli- 
cation of the theory. This is further sup- 
plemented by chapters 11-16 which deal 
with an RT treatment of marital prob- 
lems, premarital counseling, frigidity and 
impotence, fixed homosexuality, schizo- 
phrenia, and psychopathy. Chapters 5-10 
are depthful considerations of requisite 
conditions for basic personality change, 
rational therapy versus rationalism, sin 
and psychotherapy, reason and personal 
worth, reason and unconscious thinking, 
and active-directive psychotherapy. 

Although, psychotherapy has largely 
been on an individual basis, recently the 
group approach has shown much prom- 
ise—so be it with RT, chapter 17 “Ra- 
tional Group Therapy.” The closing 
chapters are most insightful, chapter 18, 
rational therapy and other therapeutic 
approaches; chapter 19, a consideration 
of some of the objections to rational- 
emotive psychotherapy; and chapter 20, 
the limitations of psychotherapy. 

One of the most enjoyable character- 
istics of this book is the author’s logic 
and precision inextricably interwoven 
into the fabric of a style that is at once 
delightful, and captivating, and at the 
same time a stimulus for coming to 
grips with broad intellectual questions. 
This book should be read by all psy- 
chologists, anthropologists, sociologists, 
etc. After all, he may well be right. 


ul 


-. - Men are disturbed not by things, 
but by the views which they take of them. 
—Epictetus 


m 
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Tue TRAVAILS OF TRANSLATORS 


RANSLATORS are the forgotten men 
iE of literature, especially if the litera- 
ture in which they are forgotten is a 
technical one. CP has probably helped 
a good deal in the forgetting of trans- 
lators, for it, like most of its individ- 
ual readers, lacks those skills and ca- 
pacities that would allow it either to 
empathize with or fully to appreciate 
the toils and successes of those who 
transfer meaning from one language to 
another. 

Authors, once their work is published, 
generally get a good deal of attention, 
although the flavor and amount of the 
notice accorded them is not always in 
line with the author’s desires or history’s 
eventual disposition. But authors do get 
attention. Editors, too, are often noticed 
and rewarded. Sometimes they are ac- 
corded more visibility and credit than 
seems warranted, This is true in the 
case where the would-be editor of a 
symposium volume does little more 
than to solicit and accumulate manu- 
scripts that are turned over to the 
waiting publisher’s waiting copy girl, 
with the resulting book then adver- 
tised, sold, talked about and cata- 
logued under the name of the editor. 
So editors of volumes do get credit, 
sometimes more and, surely, sometimes 
less than deserved. Reviewers, too, are 
noticed and rewarded. If they work for 
CP they get a free copy of a book, a 
brief biography, an expression of earthly 
gratitude and an unascertainable amount 
of credit in psychologists heaven. 

But the translator is, by comparison, 
ignored. At least he is unsung. When 
CP became aware of the injustice in 
this state of affairs, it cast about for 
remedial action. It asked a translator 
it happened to know to describe in 
some detail what is involved in trans- 
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lating, so that all who make contact 
with CP may know something of the 
skill and sensibility, the toil and trouble, 
that goes into the translating of a psy- 
chological book. The translator is Lewis 
W. Brandt. Here is what he says. 


N EARLY three years ago, my wife, 
Dr. Elizabeth P. Brandt and I trans- 
lated Thérése Gouin Décarie's Intelli- 
gence et Affectivité chez le Jeune En- 
fant for International Universities Press, 
Inc. Since we did not want to wait for 
royalties to come in, we accepted a fee 
based on $4 per page of the French 
book. This seemed to correspond to 
standard translation fees. At the time, 
we did not know what we were in for. 

The translation of the text was not 
easy, but once we got used to the au- 
thors style, it went ahead rather 
smoothly. The trouble started when it 
came to quotations, French quotations 
from American and English journal ar- 
ticles and books can, of course, not be 
retranslated. We had to find the origi- 
nal papers and copy the quotation from 
them. This presented two difficulties: 
First, the references were sometimes 
missing and in other instances incorrect, 
and second, the journals and books had 
to be hunted for in various libraries all 
over New York. As to the translation 
of quotes from works originally written 
in French, the problem was even 
greater. First we had to determine 
whether an English translation of the 
French work had been published. If this 
was the case, we had to obtain a copy 
of the English translation and then we 
had to find the quote in the English 
edition and copy it from there. Inter- 
national Universities Press, Inc. was 
very helpful by supplying us with many 
books from which the author of Intelli- 
gence et Affectivité chez le Jeune En- 
fant had quoted. But this left still a 


large number of journals and books io 
be chased after. 

We finally had to correspond with 
the author concerning several missing 
references and various mistakes in the 
French original. Dr. Gouin Décarie was 
extremely helpful and always replied 
immediately. At one time, we called 


her by telephone to clarify some points 
concerning the tests of significance she 
had used and that were not clearly 


named in her book. 

The translation of Intelligence and 
Affectivity in the Young Child about 
which the publisher had meanwhile 
again inquired was finished in june 
1963. My wife and I estimated that the 
fee amounted to about $1 per hour. 
We have not yet even had the satisiac- 
tion of seeing it in print. 


Te obvious conclusion from the 
above facts is that translating is a highly 
frustrating and little rewarding activity. 
In a technical translation there is not 
even the re-creation involved which the 
translator of a literary work may enjoy, 
nor does it offer the opportunity for 
the kind of fame which Samuel Putnam 
achieved as translator of the master- 
pieces of French, Italian and Spanish 
literature. 

As long as nothing is done to amelio- 
rate the position of the translator of 
scientific works, people who have other 
specialized training besides the knowl- 
edge of several languages will abstain 
from translating. The consequence is 
that technical translations will not be 
made by those most qualified to make 
them. The result is the publication of 
poor translations that frequently lead 
to a misunderstanding of the original 
concepts as in the case of Freud’s works 
(Brandt, 1961) or of inadequate edi- 
tions like Gurwitsch’s book (1965) in 
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which most footnotes remained untrans- 
lated and the references are to unavail- 
able foreign books and not to their 
English editions. 

The solution to the problem is not 
an easy one. Translation fees cannot 
be increased to any real extent except 
through grants. Besides, as indicated 
above, the question of financial reward 
is not the only one. To find some rec- 
ognition of our effort and of its results 
in terms of some mention and discussion 
of the translation and the translator 
could encourage the latter in his badly 
needed work — and might discourage 
those who are not sufficiently qualified 
to do it. 


New Way To Revise 


ES C edition, sort of, of Herbert 
LX. Spiegelberg’s The Phenomenologi- 
cal Movement has appeared and CP 
wants to take more than ordinary notice 
of it, When the first edition of the book 
appeared CP did the proper and perhaps 
merely dutiful thing: it arranged for 
and published a review (CP, June 1962, 
7, 201). The enthusiasm shown by the 
reviewer, who was Robert MacLeod, 
was not planned but was still completely 
allowable under the policy encouraging 
controlled idiosyncracy. The second edi- 
tion of the book is of a kind not only to 
arouse MacLeod’s enthusiasm again but 
to set a possible precedent for publish- 
ers. The revisions, for the most an up- 
dating of references, are available as a 
special supplement, priced at 5/6 Gul- 
den (approximately $1.50). An owner 
of the two volumes of the first edition 
can save himself money and bring him- 
self up-to-date by tucking the supple- 
ment in at the end of the original Vol- 
ume II. 

Would such a system work for under- 
graduate texts? There would surely be 
some inconvenience for students and in- 
structors but think of the savings. 
Perhaps the adoption of Spiegelberg’s 
practice would be a way of ensuring 
that revisions are done for scholarly 
or pedagogical or expressive reasons 
and not so much because a dollar- 
marked eye is fixed on dwindling sales. 


Senn Ir Nor SourH 


I F any one wants to write it a letter or 
send it a book or return to it a com- 


pleted consultation form or, on way- 
ward impulse, to wish it a merry Sep- 
tember 27th, he should remember that 
CP’s new editorial address is 


DEPARTMENT OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 
MACALESTER COLLEGE 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 55101 

—F. H. S. 


A Meld 
of Compatibles 


Edward E. Sampson (Ed.) 


Approaches, Contexts, and Prob- 
lems of Social Psychology: A 
Book of Readings. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964. 
Pp. ix + 576. 


Reviewed by Rap H. TURNER 


The editor, Edward E. Sampson, re- 
ceived his PhD in 1960 at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and for the past three 
years has been at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, where he is Assistant 
Professor. The reviewer, Ralph H. Tur- 
ner, received his PhD in 1947 from 
Ohio State and went directly to Oberlin 
College, where he still is, now as Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Chairman of 
the Department. His major interest has 


* always been in the field of social psy- 


chology and he is author, with New- 
comb and Converse, of a new text in 
social, published recently by Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston. Currently he is Pres- 
ident of APA’s Division on Teaching of 
Psychology, a position in which he has 
been able to ride his hobby—wrestling 
the problem of relating the methods 
and findings of research to the instruc- 
tional program on the medium-sized 
college campus. 


Te BOOK of readings joins several 
recent volumes designed to bring 
together in one place materials other- 
wise not readily available for student 
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and professional use. Beginning with a 
short introduction by the editor to the 
field of social psychology, there are 44 
readings which have been organized 
into two major sections, the first deal- 
ing with social psychological approaches 
to the study of behavior, and the second 
dealing with the contexts of interper- 
sonal behavior. The readings conclude 
with a third and much smaller section 
concerned with social issues and social 
problems. 

Sections one and two are further or- 
ganized into subsections, each of which 
is given a title to show the plan of 
organization. The editor's selections re- 
flect an emphasis upon the interdisci- 
plinary approach to social psychology. 
Almost exactly half the authors can be 
identified as psychologists who are listed 
in the 1964 A. P. A. Directory, but they 
are balanced by an equal number of 
authors in other but related disciplines. 

Believing that the domain of social 
psychology lies in the region formed out 
of the interaction between social struc- 
ture and process, on the one hand, and 
individual structure and process on the 
other, the editor has tried to select ma- 
terials which represent this scope and 
focus. More specifically, the goal was 
to present selections involving concepts 
that characterize the individual (his at- 
titudes, motivations, self concepts and 
cognitive structures); selections that 
characterize the context in which social 
behavior occurs (society, the commu- 
nity, organizations and small groups); 
and selections that characterize those 
processes involved when an individual 
interacts with others (interpersonal per- 
ception, interaction, socialization, and 
influence). 

Inspection of the selections indicates 
that the editor has, in fact, touched 
base quite effectively with each of these 
objectives, The title of each subsection 
usually makes clear how the readings 
are organized so as to satisfy these ob- 
jectives. For the benefit of the reader 
who might miss the forest because of 
the trees, each section and subsection 
is preceded by a short essay which 
serves to explain where the materials 
of that section fit into the larger plan. 
Such orientation is needed in a book 
of readings and it must be judged a 
valuable feature of this book. The small 
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section on social issues and problems, 
which concludes the readings, is not as 
directly related to these major objec- 
tives as are the other sections. Rather, 
they build upon the concepts already 
developed in the previous reading selec- 
tions and deal with anomie, delin- 
quency, desegregation and mental illness 
as four areas of public concern, A com- 
bined subject matter and author index 
completes the volume. 


S ove books of readings stress em- 
pirical studies on the grounds that ac- 
companying textbooks should carry the 
burden of conceptual and theoretical 
material. Sampson apparently does not 
completely accept this point of view. 
While over half of the selections are 
reports of research, he does not hesitate 
to include many theoretical articles 
dealing with the way phenomena may 
be conceptualized. This does not per- 
mit the book to qualify as a textbook 
in social psychology, but it does allow 
an instructor to assign certain readings 
as a way of supplementing texts that 
have conceptual deficiencies. 

It is always of interest to determine 
whether an editors emphasis has been 
on the selection of "classics" or upon 
the selection of works published quite 
recently. The emphasis here is clearly 
upon recent materials. Only three of the 
selections were published prior to 1953, 
with 1960 being the most frequent date 
of publication and 1961 the next most 
frequent. Since a good many of the 
"classics" are already in other collec- 
tions of readings, this stress upon recent 
publications cannot be classified as a 
deficiency. Indeed, with the field grow- 
ing at a record-breaking rate this em- 
phasis upon recency may be regarded 
as a virtue. 

The selections have been made with 
sufficient care that the book comes 
very close to realizing the objectives 
of the editor. Some of the selections 
are very likely to become “classics” in 
due time. The volume does not pretend 
to make the penetration in depth 
achieved at certain points by books 
that specialize in, say, small groups 
(Hare, 1962). But as supplementary 
reading for use with a basic text it 
should make a valuable contribution 
"across the board." 
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A New and Sticky Road 


W. R. Bion 


Elements of Psycho-analysis. New York: Basic Books, 1963. Pp. v + 110. 


$3.95. 


Reviewed by Dante: R. MILLER 


W. R. Bion, the author, received a 
classical British education and became 
a psychoanalyst. For some years he was 
on the staff of the Tavistock Institute, 
and during that time he wrote his 
famous set of papers on the structure 
and functions of groups and on group 
therapy. As a psychoanalyst, he joined 
the group headed by Melanie Klein and 
since her death has become its acknowl- 
edged leader. The reviewer, Daniel R. 
Miller, is Chairman of the Doctoral 
Program in Social Psychology at the 
University of Michigan. He considers 
himself a general psychologist, and has 
taught courses in clinical, personality, 
developmental and social psychology. 
During a recent sabbatical year in Eng- 
land he met Bion, and reports himself 
impressed by the unique integration of 
sociological and clinical principles in 
the thinking of the British psycho- 
analysts. 


His volume is the second in a pro- 
jected series which represents the 
most ambitious psychoanalytic endeavor 
since the work of Freud and Jung. The 
author, W. R. Bion, one of the most 
original of living psychoanalytic theo- 
rists, is best known in his country for 
his writing on groups. What he aspires 
to do in this volume is to develop a 
system for categorizing the ideational 
context and emotional experience that 
occur in the psychoanalytic interview. 
His proposal represents an elaboration, 
partially by means of Kleinian concepts, 
of Freud’s Two Principles of Mental 
Functioning. 
Before the content is discussed it is 


necessary to consider some difficulties 
that Bion has created for the reader. 
What might have been one of the most 
influential publications of the decade is 
likely to have a very limited audicnce. 
One reason is Bion's learned references 
to sources with which most American 


social scientists are unfamiliar. More 
than a passing acquaintance with Klein- 
ian theory, with the author’s own pre- 
vious work, and with Freud’s writing 
on thinking are necessary to undersiand 
many of Bion's ideas. Also helpful in 
understanding the many abstrus: 
ciples that are integral componens of 
his thinking would be a review of phi- 
losophers like Hume, Poincaré, Con- 
dillac, and Popper. 


prin- 


Even more of a problem is created 
by the style of communication. The 
writing obviously represents the distil- 
lation of many years of thinking about 
clinical experiences. In this volume Bion 
has been content to describe only the 
distillate, and to assume that the reader 
is both well acquainted with theoretical 
premises and capable of working out 
implications. Hence, although there is a 
refreshing absence of the jargon and 
reification common in much psychoana- 
lytic writing, the extreme condensation 
requires careful reading and much 
thought. One must often speculate about 
each phrase, for, far from spelling out its 
implications, the author is proceeding at 
a gallop to the next logical point. 


Biss Bion's writing is so con- 
densed, it is possible only to suggest 
rather than to outline the contents of 
his system. The heart of his proposal 
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is a grid for classifying “all the theories 
essential to the working psychoanalyst” 
in terms of their component elements. 
The grid has two axes. A vertical one 
categorizes content in genetic terms from 
the “beta elements,” the most primitive, 
undifferentiated sense-impressions, at one 
extreme, to symbolic, scientific deductive 
systems at the other extreme. In their 
genetic order, some of the other cate- 
gories are alpha elements, which are the 
simplest organizations of sense impres- 
sions necessary to relate to objects; 
dream thoughts and myths; and pre- 
conceptions, which are similar to sets. 
Among the genetically more advanced 
categories are conceptions, verbal con- 
cepts, and verbal deductive systems. 

The horizontal axis, which has ob- 
viously received less thought than the 
vertical one, consists of categories of 
uses, such as definatory hypotheses, no- 
tation, attention, inquiry, and action. 
Bion provides spaces for additional col- 
umns that will presumably be identified 
in the future, By combining locations 
in the columns and rows of a table 
very like the table of chemical elements, 
he hopes, like Mendeleyev, to achieve 
an exhaustive coverage of all possible 
phenomena—in this instance cognitions 
and feelings. Some typical elements in 
boxes are inquiry into a concept, acting 
out a phantasy, attention to a precon- 
ception, and action based on beta ele- 
ments, 

How useful is the grid? This is a 
question about which readers will prob- 
ably differ, but even the skeptics who 
take the trouble to follow Bion's think- 
ing in detail will consider the volume 
rewarding because of the novelty with 
which he treats many conventional 
topics. Bion argues that the psycho- 
analyst can generally improve his under- 
standing of what is taking place in the 
patient and in himself if he uses the 
grid to review all the possible meanings 
of events, He devotes much of the 
volume to applications of the grid and 
to illustrations of ways in which it in- 
creases the psychoanalyst's sensitivity to 
genotypic differences in verbally identi- 
cal statements. In one discussion, for 
example, he outlines the multiple mean- 
ings of the statement “I know that you 
hate me" that are suggested by the 
grid, and discusses the clinical cues that 
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help the psychoanalyst to decide on the 
correct meanings. 


S of the most interesting and 
original observations in the book are 
contained in the discussions of elements. 


- In reviewing myths, for example, Bion 


notes the common features in the stories 
of the Garden of Eden, the Tower of 
Babel, and Oedipus. In each there is 
a god or fate who belongs to a moral 
system and is hostile to man's search 
for knowledge because it imperils his 
supremacy; in each, the main characters 
are expelled from a blissful place or 
state, punished, and exiled; in each there 
is a prominent sexual symbolism. Re- 
turning to Jung's assumption that such 
myths employ a universal imagery, Bion 
skillfully employs the categories of the 
grid to relate the contents of these 
myths to such different topics as the 
structure of scientific theory and the 
statements of patients. 

Other rewarding sections of the book 
pertain to such topics as the genetic 
development of the conception of ob- 
jects, which Bion analyzes by means of 
the antitheses of fragmentation versus 
integration and of expulsion versus 
ingestion; “reversible perspective," in 
which the analysts and patient's con- 
versations indicate that, although they 
are using the same verbal frame of 
reference, the patient is defining the 
event in terms of a private perspective 
that enables him to reject the supposedly 
common premises; differences in the 
meanings of feelings when they are ex- 
pressed by the respiratory, auditory, vis- 
ual, and tactual organs, and the impli- 
cations of such differences for such 
symptoms as asthma and confusion in 
orientation. 

Bion has skillfully woven many differ- 
ent strands into an exceedingly intricate 
design, not unlike that of a medieval 
tapestry. The intrepid readers who take 
the trouble to understand Bion’s sources, 
to follow his reasoning, and to speculate 
about its implications will be amply 
repaid by a considerable expansion in 
their understanding of cognition and its 
clinical ramifications. Possibly the en- 
thusiasm of such initial readers may 
yet earn this volume the influence it 
deserves. 


Pigeons in Class 


Ellen P. Reese 


Experiments in Operant Behavior. 
New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1964. Pp. xxiv + 209. 
$3.95. 


Reviewed by Wit11aM S. Ray 


The author, Ellen P. Reese, received 
her MA from Mt. Holyoke College in 
1954, and since 1957 has been Assistant 
Director of the Psychology Laboratory 
there. The reviewer, William S. Ray, 
received his 1953 PhD from the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and is now Pro- 
fessor at the University of North Caro- 
lina at Greensboro. He is author 
of An Introduction to Experimental 
Design (1960; CP, Aug. 1961, 6, 281), 
Statistics in Psychological Research 
(1926; CP, Feb. 1963, 8, 67) and The 
Science of Psychology (/964). 


he LABORATORY MANUAL contains 
exercises to accompany formal lec- 
tures for a semester course in operant 
behavior. The exercises require operant 
conditioning of pigeons, except for brief 
sections on rats and children. In the 
introductions certain aspects of Behavior 
Theory (sic) are presented. The level 
of difficulty for beginning students seems 
high, but perhaps not undesirably so. 

The manual contains these useful 
materials: a course time-table; principles 
for the humane use of animals; diagrams 
of apparatus, much of which can be 
built by the student; illustrations on 
handling pigeons; data sheets; instruc- 
tions for data analysis and report writ- 
ing; a glossary; and tabular and graphic 
data for various species. 

The exposition is, in general, ad- 
mirably rigorous. The researcher's task 
is defined as establishing functional rela- 
tions. The necessity for behavioral and 
operational definitions, if answerable 
questions are to be investigated, is 
pointed out. Prediction and control are 
emphasized as important forms of knowl- 
edge, and there is an appropriate cau- 
tion regarding anthropomorphism. 

In defining experimentation references 
are made to manipulating an inde- 
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New gether eighteen papers—some previously unpublished and 
others published in journals not widely read by psychologists. 
Describes a variety of test modifications with well-known 
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both of Northwestern Univ., and Frances M. Throne, Chil- 
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tants). The authors report a three-year study of brain damage 
in a group of undifferentiated retarded boys. Analyzes the 
relationships among eight commonly used diagnostic indi- 
cators of “brain damage." *65, 176 pp., 25 tables, $7.00 


MARRIAGE COUNSELING: New Dimensions in the Art 
of Helping People by Donald L. Taylor, Southern Illinois 
Univ., Edwardsville Campus, Edwardsville, Ill. Offers prac- 

New tical direction to a variety of professional personnel engaged 
in marriage counseling. Brings to the art of counseling the 
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pendent variable and observing changes 
in a dependent variable, but unfortu- 
nately the examples given of independ- 
ent variables include age, sex, and 
number of siblings. If age and food- 
deprivation level are to be considered 
alike as manipulatable variables, an 
important operational distinction is lost. 
The researcher cannot impose age as a 
treatment, as he can food deprivation. 
Consequently no question concerning ef- 
fects of treatments can be answered for 
a variable such as age. 

In discussing conditioned reinforcers 
the author acknowledges the need for a 
control in determining experimental ef- 
fect, but the principle has greater gen- 
erality than is communicated. For ex- 
ample, an increase in rate of response 
with successive reinforcement can be 
taken as evidence of the experimental 
effect of reinforcement only if a con- 
trol receiving no reinforcement shows a 
smaller increase in response rate. Fur- 
thermore, successive periods of condi- 
tioning and extinction in a systematic 
pattern without a control do not yield 
experimental effects, for the behavior 
may be cyclic. 


qz EMPHASIS on operational defi- 
nitions is desirable, but unnecessarily 
narrow limits are imposed on the opera- 
tions defining reinforcement, as in the 
discussion of primary and secondary 
reinforcers. The author says they should 
be distinguished on the basis of their 
conditioning history and not on some 
physiological or cultural basis. But con- 
sider food. It is a reinforcer under cer- 
tain levels of food deprivation. It also 
supports health and life. Surely this 
latter fact is important in identifying 
food as a potential reinforcer and in 
distinguishing it as primary. If so, in- 
cluding physiological food-organism rela- 
tions in behavioral theory may have 
considerable justification. 

Finally, publications in which sub- 
jects represent varied species should be 
examined with reference to this ques- 
tion: To what extent has there been 
established in psychology a set of general 
principles concerning both similarities 
and differences among species? A sub- 
stantial body of comparative theory 
would be invaluable in anticipating new 
knowledge about any species of interest. 
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Although statements generalizing from 
one species to another in this manual 


are very carefully qualified, there are 
no-statements of principles. 


In and Out of a Procrustean Bec 


Thomas M. French and Erika Fromm 


Dream Interpretation: A New Approach. New York: Basic Books, 1964. 


Pp. vii + 224. $5.50. 


Reviewed by Ricuarp M. Jones 


Thomas French, the first author, is well 
known to students of dream psychology. 
The second volume of his three-volume 
work on the integration of behavior, 
The Integrative Process in Dreams, pub- 
lished in 1953, is still having an impact. 
He is a practicing psychoanalyst and 
research consultant at the Chicago Insti- 
tute for Psychoanalysis. The second au- 
thor, Erika Fromm, is Professional Lec- 
turer in Psychology at the University 
of Chicago and has previously published 
Intelligence: A Dynamic Approach. The 
reviewer, Richard M. Jones, is Professor 
of Psychology at Brandeis University. 
He is the author of An Application of 
Psychoanalysis to Education, 1960; Ego 
Synthesis in Dreams, 1962 (CP, Oct. 
1963, 8, 388) co-author of Psychological 
Counseling in a Small College, 1963 
(CP, Oct. 1964, 9, 399); and co-editor 
with Eugenia Hanfmann of the late An- 
dras Angyal's Neurosis and Treatment: 
a Holistic Theory, just published. 


HE central point of the book is 

that therapeutic dream interpreta- 
tion should and can be a disciplined 
art. Therapists who take pride in in- 
terpretive shooting from the hip stand 
to gain, particularly since French and 
Fromm yield to none in their high 
evaluation of intuitive insight. 


The authors have achieved their ob- 
jectives, which were to show that it 
is possible (1) to explicate the cues 
which propel intuition, and (2) to 
check for accuracy and completeness 


of interpretation by intuitive second 
efforts after searching for inconsisten- 
cies and gaps in the first bursts of 
empathic understanding. 
Aesthetically, these reports are like 
a football game in slow motion; sub- 
tléties are appreciated which would 
otherwise be lost, but at the unavoid- 
able price of some tedium. Substan- 
tively, the authors show that Freud's 


principle of overdetermination, when 
taken literally, generates two very 
serviceable rules of thumb for the 
practice of dream interpretation: an 
adequate interpretation should (1) fit 
together intelligibly the dream's multi- 


ple meanings and (2) fit the rcsult- 
ing configuration into the dreamer’s 
emotional situation at the moment of 
dreaming. The practical illustrations 
are impressive; they should serve well 
in therapeutic training seminars. 

The generality of the notion that 
dreams focus intelligibly on the dream- 
ers current emotional situation is 
limited by the authors’ choice of work- 
ing exclusively with the dreams of a 
patient in treatment. Most of the cur- 
rent emotional situations of patients 
can be assumed to relate to the treat- 
ment situation—if the treatment is tak- 
ing. It follows without much surprise 
that every interpretation cited in the 
book reveals a conflict that figures 
prominently in the transference. This 
kind of parochialism would raise no 
eyebrows were it not that French and 
Fromm seek to enlighten us as to the 
general participation in dream forma- 
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Want the most recent theory and 
research findings? Check these recent Wiley books. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL 
LEARNING THEORY 


By Ricuarp C. Arkinson; Gorvon H. Bower; 
and Epwarp J. Croruers, all of Stanford University. 


This important new text covers the formulation of 
mathematical models, deduction of predictions, and 
applications to learning experiments and related prob- 
lems, It enables any student who is acquainted with 
the psychology of learning as well as statistics to mas- 
ter the fundamentals of mathematical learning theory 
—because the text’s level of formal derivation is 
elementary, and most of the required mathematical 
skills are developed in the course of the exposition 
rather than assumed at the outset. 


An Introduction to Mathematical Learning Theory 
is readily adaptable to courses in mathematical psy- 
chology, learning theory, and/or mathematical learn- 
ing theory. Numerous references in the text and an 
extensive bibliography serve as useful guides to the 
technical literature. 1965. 429 pages. $9.95. 


THEORIES OF PERSONALITY 
Primary Sources and Research 


Edited by Garpner Linpzey, The University of 
Texas; and Carvin S. Haru, The Institute of Dream 
Research, Miami, Florida. A carefully edited selec- 
tion of primary source material and pertinent em- 
pirical studies, designed to be used with the author's 
Theories of Personality. The readings provide further 
insight into the major theories that are covered in the 
text. When the two are used together, the student not 
only receives stimulation from direct contact with 
theorists and with theories-in-action, but also is guided 
toward an understanding of the research implications 
of the concepts he has studied. 1965. 543 pages. $6.95. 


SEX AND BEHAVIOR 


Edited by FRANK A. Bracu, University of California, 
Berkeley. This is a unique approach to problems of 
sexual behavior, which are viewed in evolutionary 
perspective and by representatives of the fields of 
psychology, zoology, anthropology, endocrinology, em- 
bryology, genetics, and ethology. Sex and Behavior is 
thus far the most ambitious attempt to bring together 
and interrelate the widely scattered research methods, 
findings, and theoretical interpretations. Two kinds 
of comparisons are made: 1) between different spe- 
cies of animals and man; and 2) between the ap- 
proach of different sciences to sexual problems. Also, 
extensive field studies of the role of sex in determining 
the social structure of wild primates (such as the 
baboon) are compared with findings of cultural 
anthropologists on social channelization of sexual 
patterns in various human societies. 

The depth and breadth of coverage and expert 
viewpoints given in Sex and Behavior make this vol- 
ume an indispensable addition to the literature. 1965. 
Approx. 608 pages. Prob. $8.95. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CHILD, Second Edition 
By Rozerr I. Watson, Northwestern University. 


Considers research and theory about the behavior 
and experience of the infant and child. The presen- 
tation is organized around methods and principles, 
behavior social learning theory, parental influences, 
self and peer relationships, and psychoanalytic theo- 
ries of development. A new feature is the discussion 
of new research evidence (e.g., achievement motiva- 
tion and externally aroused behavior tendencies). The 
second edition also gives greater attention to work 
directly influenced by Piaget. 

1965. 635 pages. $7.50. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 605 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016 
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tion of “integrative ego functions.” Un- 
questionably, integrative ego functions 
can be observed in a patient who is 
getting better, but to this reader it is 
questionable whether one can gener- 
alize from observations of integrative 
ego functions in treatment to integrative 
ego functions in nature, as readily as 
was the case with defensive ego func- 
tions. It was this kind of dubiety, I 
think, that prompted Robert White to 
say in his recent monograph: “The psy- 
choanalytic method of observation is in 
most respects unsuitable for learning 
about the adaptive activities of the 
ego." 

Similarly the authors tried to eschew 
the Procrustean bed of stereotypic psy- 
choanalese, preferring “an operational 
approach" that is "more sensitive to 
the distinctive nuances of manifest 
dreams." But observe how far from this 
ideal they were drawn in practice by 
the undertow in their pool of obser- 
vation: 

“Thus . . . given the working hy- 
pothesis that the patient is picturing 
his treatment as an automobile trip 
into an unknown terrain, it requires no 
speculative imagination to conclude that 
the patient in the driver's seat is the 
patient's ego, that those who are protest- 
ing are his own resistance, and that the 
area into which they are penetrating 
is the patient's own unconscious. On the 
contrary, all this follows from our ini- 
tial hypothesis plus our clinical knowl- 
edge of what psychoanalytic treatment 
involves for a patient." 

Operationism of the sort toward 
which the authors aspire is probably 
impossible to achieve when working ex- 
clusively with productions of patients 
in treatment. Whether psychoanalytic 
theory is a Procrustean bed depends on 
how it is used; but in all events it may 
be said to rest on two frames. One is 
a general theory of personality; the other 
is a specific theory of assisted person- 
ality change. To seek to be independent 
of the one while relying heavily on the 
other is necessarily to adopt some awk- 
ward positions. 


N OTWITHSTANDING these constraints 
the authors' speculations on dream proc- 
ess merit serious consideration: Dream- 
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ing serves problem-solving functions. Ac- 
tivation by unconscious wishes aside, a 
dream is itself a network of problems 
organized around a recent focal conflict 
in interpersonal relations. The dream- 
work seeks to solve these problems by 
substituting analogous ones, which are 
strategically more amenable to the non- 
verbal, practical, socially isolated, em- 
pathic thinking characteristic of the state 
of sleep. 

Two specific tactics of problem solu- 
tion are discussed: (1) "increased cog- 
nitive grasp,” in which previously un- 
noticed facets of the problem are 
brought into analogical relief and (2) 
“prophylactic defense,” in which the 
ego achieves an optimal degree of com- 
mitment to the problem, again by way 
of analogy. The implication is that in- 
creased mastery of the analogous prob- 
lem may transfer to the handling of 
its waking counterpart—a provocative 
thought reminiscent of the work of 
Herbert Silberer. 


But again the appeal of these offerings 
is diminished by a working assumption 
of which the authors seem unaware, 
namely that the process of dreaming is 
isomorphic with the process of inter- 
preting dreams. The work of interpret- 
ing dreams is conceived as though it lit- 
erally reflected the dream-work in statu 
nascendi. The reader is left to wonder, 
for example, whether a term like “cog- 
nitive structure” refers to something 
implicit in dreaming or to something 
implicit in interpreting what was 
dreamed. Similarly, having found that 
“sympathic resonance” is important in 
the successful interpretation of dreams, 
the authors go on to find that the focal 
conflict of many dreams pertains to 
some unhappy ratio of sympathic reso- 
nance to estrangement. 

Freud tended likewise to assume an 
isomorphic relation between the process 
of dream interpretation and the process 
of dreaming, but he did so with more 
restraint. 

“We need not suppose that every 
association that occurs during the work 
of interpretation has a place in the 
dream work during the night. It is 
true that in carrying out the interpre- 
tation in the waking state, we follow a 
path which leads back from the ele- 
ments of the dream to the dream 
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thoughts, and that the dream work fol- 
lowed one in the contrary direction. 
But, it is highly improbable that these 
paths are passable both ways." 

Moreover, Freud had the benefit of 
none of the findings about the psy- 
chophysiology of dreaming sleep and 
of non-dreaming sleep that have re- 
cently been generated by the EEG slcep 
monitoring laboratories. From now on. 
if we are not to ignore these pro- 
found discoveries we shall need to be 
even more restrained than was Freud 
in applying the assumption of iso- 
morphism. 
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Some Sociology 
of Sociology 


Robert Bierstedt, Marvin Bressler, 
Ely Chinoy, Robert A. Nisbet and 
Charles H. Page. Foreword by 
David Riesman. Edited by Charles 
H. Page 


Sociology and Contemporary Edu- 
cation. New York: Random 
House, 1964. Pp. xxii + 138. 
$1.95. 


Reviewed by W. W. CHARTERS, JR. 


The editor, Charles Page, who is also 
a contributor, is Professor of Sociology 
at Princeton University and Chairman 
of the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology. He was editor of the 
American Sociological Review from 
1958-1960. He is author of Class and 
American Sociology, and, with MacIver, 
of Society. The other contributors, Bier- 
stedt, Bressler, Chinoy and Nisbet are 
also sociologists and all hold academic 
positions. The reviewer, W. W. Charters, 
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presents new publications in the fields of modern psychology 


THE ABNORMAL PERSONALITY THROUGH LITERATURE 


ei Alan A. Stone M.D., Director of Resident Education, McLean Hospital, Massachusetts, and Sue S. 
tone 


This unique new paperbound book presents a brief description of each important type 
of mental disorder and symptom, followed by an example of this disorder or symptom 
selected from literature. Each type of disorder is illustrated in a vivid and creative 
manner so that the basic concepts of mental illness and its classification can be readily 
learned and retained. Examples and selections include: character disorder in The 
Overcoat (Gogol) ; the struggle with impulse in The Hunchback of Notre Dame 
(Hugo) ; and Studs Lonigan (Farrell) ; Hebephrenia in Hamlet (Shakespeare) ; acute 
undifferentiated schizophrenia in T'ender is the Night (Fitzgerald) ; Hallucinations in 
The Tell-Tale Heart (Poe) ; and obsessive-compulsive neurosis in Pnin (Nabokov). 
January 1966, approx. 480 pp., $4.75 


PSYCHOPATHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD 
by Jane W. Kessler, Director, Mental Development Center, Western Reserve University 


'This new book concerns itself with child behavior problems of all degrees of serious- 
ness. Dr. Kessler attempts to integrate normal and abnormal behavior, diagnosis and 
treatment, research theory and clinical practice, and contributions from the many 
professional disciplines concerned with the care of children. Problem-centered rather 
than profession-centered, the book combines research findings and clinical observa- 
tions for each topic discussed. The major emphasis is on psychological factors although 
organic and constitutional contributions are considered in relation to specific clinical 
problems. The normal course of events related to specific pathological conditions is 
reviewed in order to understand the many ways by which a child may be arrested, 
regress, or otherwise be detoured to a deviant development. January 1966, approx. 
640 pp., Price to be announced. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY, 5TH EDITION, 1965 
by Joseph Tiffin, and Ernest J. McCormick, both of Purdue University 


Over 100,000 copies sold in previous editions. This NEW 5TH EDITION, a 
standard in its field—has been revised and updated throughout to include important 
` recent developments in the field of industrial psychology, emphasizing the human 
equation in business and industry. The text covers morale, attitudes, motivation and 
human relations, consumer psychology, and the social psychology of organization 
as they relate to the development of an effective personnel program. 


Pre-publication comments on this new 5th Edition: “A tremendously improved book! 
It is the kind of job one would expect, . . ." “Gets better with every edition—this 
one an excellent job.” “... a genuine revision which brings research of recent years 
to the student in a well-integrated pattern. I am pleased with the choice of topics 
and the fair value of distribution of content.” “ . . . presents the information in 
Industrial Psychology in a better framework than any others I have seen.” 1965, 
704 pp., $8.95 


for approval copies, write: Box 903 
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Jr., is Professor of Education and Lec- 
turer in Sociology, Washington Univer- 
sity. He recently returned from a leave 
of absence at Harvard University and 
he last reviewed for CP in December, 
1964. 


Te FIVE ESSAYS composing this vol- 
ume are by eminent professors of 
sociology who reflect on the sociologist’s 
role in colleges and universities and in 
society at large. Four were papers de- 
livered at the 1962 meetings of the 
American Sociological Association. 

Professor Page’s opening chapter, pre- 
pared especially for the book, highlights 
and expands on several themes running 
through the succeeding papers. He com- 
ments on the growth of sociology and its 
penetration of American thoughtways, 
on the impact upon sociology itself of 
the various types of university setting 
in which its practitioners work, and on 
problems associated with the sociologist’s 
teaching role. This chapter, incidentally, 
should be read last to obviate the re- 
dundancy which comes from reading 
seriatum David Riesman’s foreword, 
and Page’s editorial introduction and 
then his opening chapter. All provide an 
overview of the chapters to come. 

Two of the essays make simple points. 
Robert Bierstedt describes seven ways 
in which the undergraduate course can 
serve to liberate the student’s mind and 
do it better than traditional liberal arts 
courses. Ely Chinoy’s paper scans the 
recent surge of popular books written by 
‘sociologists without portfolio’ to meet 
the American public’s demand for so- 
ciological self-examination. He chides 
his fellow sociologists for their turgid 
literary style which, he believes, has 
helped to create the void now being 
filled by Russell Lynes, Vance Packard, 
Stuart Chase, and friends. 

Robert A. Nisbet’s chapter features 
a description of recent changes in the 
academic sociologist’s role—mostly fa- 
miliar changes like the encroachment on 
teaching functions of research demands. 
But there ensues an interesting discus- 
sion of the societal conditions surround- 
ing the origins and development of 
sociology in Europe and America which 
help to account for such characteristics 
of American sociology as its struggle for 
academic respectability and its preoccu- 
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pation with its boundaries and image. 


The most original contribution is that 
of Marvin Bressler. He presents a tem- 
pered analysis of what he calls the 
conventional wisdom (i.e., the “episte- 
mological convictions, value perspectives, 
and prescriptions for action”) among 
educationists, on the one hand, and 
among the several species of sociologists, 
on the other. His question: in what ways 
can sociologists connect with and enrich 
the conventional wisdom of education- 
ists? The analysis is pertinent to current 
conjectures of education professors of 
how best to put the social sciences to 
work for them. 

For the most part the essays are di- 
rected to sociologists, but psychologists 
in colleges and universities may be in- 
terested to observe how the sociological 
perspective is used to illuminate a sec- 
tion of the world in which they share. 
While some psychologists will regard 
the essays as parochial, just as their 
own ruminations on professional prob- 
lems sound parochial to outsiders, others 
will find them instructive at the many 
places where sociologists’ concerns turn 
out to be the same as those of academic 
man in general. 


Worth Its Salt? 


Warren Gorman 


Flavor, Taste and the Psychology of 
Smell. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1964. Pp. x + 106. $5.50. 


Reviewed by Bernice WENZEL 


The author, Warren Gorman, MD, re- 
ceived his MD from Columbia’s College 
of Physicians and Surgeons in 1940 and 
is now Adjunct Neuropsychiatrist, Lenox 
Hill Hospital, New York. He is also in 
private practice. The reviewer, Bernice 
Wenzel, received her PhD in experi- 
mental psychology from Columbia in 
1948, has taught at Sophie Newcomb 


and Barnard Colleges and is at present 
Associate Professor of Physiology in the 
School of Medicine at UCLA. 


R. GonMAN'S little book is a bipar- 
D tite monograph, with an opening, 
descriptive section followed by a longer, 
theoretical section. Part One purports 
to provide “details on flavor, taste and 
smell which will be of interest to 
the sophisticated layman, and practical 
value to the practitioner"; in Part Two, 
the author presents his thesis “that re- 
pression is a prime phenomenon of 
smell,” and describes “The causes and 
effects of this repression of smell.” 

A volume with only 85 pages of text, 
priced at $5.50, can be asked to justify 
its hard covers. In this case, the queru- 
lous demand cannot be satisfied. Page 
after unscholarly page produce more or 
less amusing examples of pseudo-intel- 


lectualism—" . . . Old English, a Jan- 
guage that was spoken from 449 A.D. 
to 1050 A.D."; a series of borrowed dia- 
grams of the central neural taste path- 
ways wildly out of proportion to the 
text in their sophistication; citation of 
a secondary source (sometimes errone- 


ous, sometimes merely far-fetched) for 
almost every sentence in various scc- 
tions, but no references whatsoev: for 
some startlingly provocative comments; 
little inaccuracies like, “The olfactory 
receptors are the only naked nerve end- 
ings . . .”; et cetera; et cetera. Poor 
proofreading has compounded the effect. 

This review is too brief for a critical 
commentary on Gorman’s psychoana- 
lytic theory of smell, which states “that 
olfaction is an autonomous ego func- 
tion . . . susceptible of repression,” and 
that the lack of structural development 
in man’s olfactory system illustrates “or- 
ganic repression.” If these ideas have 
any value for practicing psychiatrists, 
let us not cavil. However, the author 
would have been better advised to pre- 
sent his theory as an article in an ap- 
propriate journal, and to forgo the un- 
necessary rehash of secondary sources 
that constitutes the first section of the 
book. 
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Indispensable Psychology Books 


HANDBOOK OF CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By BENJAMIN B. WOLMAN, Clinical Professor of Psy- 
chology, Adelphi University’s Post-Doctoral Program 
in Psychotherapy, in collaboration with seven con- 
sulting editors: Gordon F. Derner, Molly Harrower, 
Robert R. Holt, James G. Miller, O. Hobart Mowrer, 
Henry A. Murray, and Silvan S. Tomkins. 


The purpose of the HANDBOOK OF CLINICAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY is to represent clinical psychology as a 
science, whether it applies to scientific research, 
teaching, or service. The HANDBOOK is written as: 1) 
a textbook for doctoral and post-doctoral programs 
in clinical psychology; 2) a fundamental source of 
information for psychologists who prepare them- 
selves for ABEPP, State Certification, or other exami- 
nations; 3) a reference book for the profession of 
psychology, especially in clinical and consulting 
fields; 4) a reference book for related professions, 
especially psychiatrists, social workers. 


This book will most certainly be considered the 
standard source in its field since it is the most 
comprehensive representation of clinical knowledge 
of this kind—a total grouping of 58 chapters ar- 
ranged in 6 major parts. Rigorously scientific, objec- 
tive, and systematic, it covers all aspects of clinical 
psychology, and is an absolutely indispensable source 
of reference and information. It is carefully planned, 
thoroughly executed, detailed yet concise. Co- 
authored by sixty authorities in the various fields 
of clinical psychology and related disciplines, all 
chapters are original contributions, especially pre- 
pared for this purpose. 


Handbook Edition: $32.50 


Text Edition for classroom adoption or individual 
purchase by college instructors: $24.50 


INTRODUCTION TO DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS AND 
CORRELATION 

By CELESTE McCOLLOUGH AND LOCHE VAN ATTA, both of 
Oberlin College, 176 pages, $4.95 (cloth), $2.95 (soft 
cover). 

A valuable supplement for many courses, this self- 
instructional program is an abridgment of the au- 
thors’ Statistical Concepts. Covers only descriptive 
statistics and correlation. 


HUMAN BEHAVIOR: A Program for Self-Instruction 


By LESLIE F. MALPASS, EDWIN P. MARTIN, PAUL R. GIVENS, 
and MAX 0. HOCUTT, all University of South Florida. 416 
pages, $12.95 (cloth), $4.95 (soft cover). 

A student-tested program, designed to introduce the 
student to significant areas of behavioral science. 


HUMANISTIC VIEWPOINTS IN PSYCHOLOGY 
By F. T. SEVERIN, St. Louis University. 430 pages, $5.95 
(cloth), $3.95 (soft cover). 


These 39 readings represent a new point of view in 
the field; man viewed as a partially explicable psy- 
chological phenomenon with a range of inner experi- 
ence as yet not measurable by laboratory criteria. 


THE MENTALLY RETARDED CHILD: A Psychological 
Approach 

By HALBERT B. ROBINSON and NANCY M. ROBINSON, both 
ok the University of North Carolina. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Psychology. 640 pages, $10.50. 


The only comprehensive, up-to-date text for psy- 
chologists, educators, and other workers entering 
the field of mental retardation. 


NARCOTICS 


Edited by DANIEL M. WILNER and GENE G. KASSEBAUM. 
UCLA Medical Extension Series. 320 pages, $13.50. 


Considers the extent and incidence of addiction and 
the new developments in official governmental pro- 
grams for rehabilitation of drug users. 


A BEHAVIORAL THEORY OF LABOR NEGOTIATIONS 
By RICHARD E. WALTON, Purdue University; and ROBERT 
B. McKERSIE, Chicago University. Economics Handbook 
Series. 448 pages, $8.95. 


In presenting their theory of labor negotiations, the 
authors regard it as an instance of a more general 
social interaction system. 


SEND FOR YOUR EXAMINATION COPIES TODAY 


i McGraw - Hill Book Company 


LZ 330 West 42nd Street/New York, N. Y. 10036 
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Four Troubled Ones 


Bruno Bettelheim 


Truants from Life: The Rehabilitation of Emotionally Disturbed Children. 
New York: Free Press, 1964. Pp. xvi + 511. $2.45. 


Reviewed by Ext BoweR 


The author, Bruno Bettelheim, is Pro- 
fessor of Education and Psychology and 
Director of the Sonia Schankman Or- 
thogenic School, both at the University 
of Chicago. He was born in Vienna in 
1903 and practiced psychoanalysis there 
until World War II during which he 
spent a year in Dachau and Buchen- 
wald concentration camps. His earlier 
books include Truants from Life (CP., 
Mar. 1956, 1, 72), Love Is Not Enough, 
and The Informed Heart (CP., Sept. 
1961, 6, 313). The reviewer, Eli Bower, 
continues as Consultant, Mental Health 
in Education Research Utilities Branch 
NIMH. He received his EdD from Stan- 
ford University in 1954 and, of special 
relevance to this review, started his 
career as a teacher in a residential 
school for emotionally disturbed children 
in New York. 


a Bess is the story of four children 
and what happened to them at the 
Sonia Shankman Orthogenic School of 
the University of Chicago. More im- 
portantly it is a recounting and descrip- 
tion of how they were helped by the 
staff so that both the children and staff 
profited thereby. The essence of the 
book is a description of the social system 
of a residential school for emotionally 
disturbed children and how it enhances 
the growth of its population. 

In this volume, Bettelheim amplifies 
and extends his 1950 discussion of his 
program as detailed in Love Is Not 
Enough. While this earlier volume dealt 
with the more comprehensive aspects 
of the school program and brought the 
children into the picture as illustrations 
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of the specific nature of the program, 
the present volume concentrates on four 
children and how the program fit them. 
These are Paul, a case of institutional- 
ism; Mary, a schizophrenic, affectless 
girl with complete suppression of fears 
and other emotions; John, a boy who 
developed a thrush mouth infection 
on the seventh day of his life, was fed 
by eye dropper for the following six 
months and became a nervous, high 
strung yet alert child; and Harry, a 
constant truant at age seven from home 
and school. 

All four case studies although lengthy 
and detailed are well told and interest- 
ingly illustrate the relationship between 
knowledge of children and rehabilitative 
planning. Bettelheim points out that the 
crux of the interaction is to meet the 
problems of a particular child at a par- 
ticular moment, situation and personal 
relation. The four children used in the 
book are vastly different; they range 
over a wide canvas of emotional disturb- 
ance and deviancy and illustrate the 
flexibilities required by this institution 
to do its job. In the case of Mary, 
Bettelheim emphasizes the result of pro- 
fessional narcissism in accepting her 
rapid progress at face value when in 
fact the child had simply borrowed a 
personality as a prop by which to play 
the game of rehabilitation more effec- 
tively. In John’s case it became neces- 
sary to terminate monthly home visits 
because of his severe regression in pre- 
paring and recovering from them. The 
staff felt that such monthly home visits 
should be terminated until such time as 
its impact could be mediated in some 
positive way. This the parents would not 


accept. Bettelheim suggested the pos- 
sibilities; either they cease home visits 
or make other arrangements for the 
child. The home visits ceased. 

Paul, a child who lived most of his 
early life in foster homes and institu- 
tions used to slur his words so much 
that after three years it came out that 
he really didn’t know the difference be- 
tween Miss and Mrs. As he improved in 
school he finally recognized that in part 
slurring was one of his devices for 
protecting his ignorance. As he suc- 
ceeded in learning to read and learning 
how to learn, some of the pleasant 
memories of his life began to emerge. 
Paul later went on to high school and 
graduated in the upper twenty-five per- 
cent of his class. 

In Harry’s case, physical restraint 
seemed necessary to protect the other 
children and the staff yet the school was 
firmly opposed to such restraint. How 
the school managed to cope with Harry 
and help Harry cope with himself makes 
satisfying reading. 


dass is little doubt that Bettelheim 
is both an interesting and informative 
case writer. His appendix to the book 
outlines his general procedure for bring- 
ing together data on a child. His use 
of verbal reports by at least three highly 
involved staff members and a host of 
others gives him, he feels, a better 
chance to avoid distortions. The best 
reports, he feels, are from those staff 
members who make written notes im- 
mediately after an interaction, play ses- 
sion or teaching. 

In this world of pinning responsibil- 
ity on someone, it is interesting to 
consider Bettelheim’s admonition not 
to make simple evaluations about 
parent-child interactions. The emotion- 
ally disturbed child by his very nature 
is an expert in alienating even the best 
intentioned professional. To what extent 
do the children themselves induce the 
lack of response in parents? Or being 
puzzled and somewhat frightened by her 
child's behavior why should not a 
mother seek the stereotyped and/or rou- 
tine response in an effort to reduce her 
own anxiety? Parental problems and 
family breakups might therefore be the 
consequence rather than the cause of 
a child's disturbance. 
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Bettelheim concludes with some tables 
of data, included almost as an after- 
thought. From these we gather that the 
median length of stay of the children 
at the school is three years with a range 
from less than a year to six or more; 
that the median age of the population 
is 12; that the presenting symptom of 
greatest frequencies is inability to learn 
and mixed types of acting out delin- 
quencies respectively; that more than a 
third of the fathers of the boys who 
came were manufacturers, business 


executives and business owners and that 
the fee at that time (1955) was $4,500 
a year. 

Although there are times during the 
reading that one feels overwhelmed by 
repetitious details, progression and re- 
gression, regression and progression, the 
portraits of the children painted by 
Bettelheim and his staff are rich and 
colorful. The results have vitality and 
life and they managed to convey the 
reality of the pathology of these truants 
from life. 


With Neatness and Proper Surprise 


Harvey A. Stevens and Rick Heber (Eds.) 
Mental Retardation: A Review of Research. Chicago: University of Chicago 


Press, 1964. Pp. xii + 502. $12.50. 


Reviewed by ALLAN BARCLAY 


The first editor, Harvey A. Stevens, 
received a BS in 1939 from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and has since done 
graduale work there. He is Superintend- 
ent, Central Wisconsin Colony and 
Training School, and is President of 
the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency. The second editor, Rick 
Heber, received a PhD in 1957 from 
Peabody and is now Professor of Special 
Education at the University of Wis- 
consin. He is author of World Bibliog- 
raphy on Mental Retardation Literature. 
The reviewer, Allan Barclay, received 
his PhD from Washington University in 
1960 and stayed in town to join the 
faculty of Saint Louis University where 
he was appointed in the Department of 
Psychology but assigned to the Depart- 
ment of Pediatrics. He has been active 
in clinical and research work with chil- 
dren and was recently awarded his 
ABEPP status. 


HIS REVIEW of research in mental 
retardation is, as the Devil said 
when he tied up his tail with a pink 
ribbon, neat but not gaudy. In a field 


not noted for the homogeneity of its 
experimental populations the respective 
authors have done remarkably well in 
defining their populations and the re- 
lated research literature. It is perhaps 
surprising that so many empirical re- 
search findings can be marshalled con- 
sidering the patchwork nature of re- 
search in the field of mental retardation 
prior to the recrudescence of interest 
sparked by President Kennedy’s personal 
concern and subsequent federal legisla- 
tion arising out of that concern, That 
there is a reasonably substantial body of 
research literature is attested to by the 
present volume; however, if one reviews 
the dates of the cited literature it be- 
comes evident that much of this re- 
search is quite old. This does not 
necessarily vitiate its relevance and im- 
pact but it does mean that current 
research, sparked by the availability of 
research funds for mental retardation, 
has not yet found its way into the litera- 
ture in any substantial quantity and 
that conclusions to be drawn within the 
field of mental retardation research 
must remain somewhat tentative pend- 
ing the accumulation of more recent, 
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and more generally sophisticated, stu- 
dies within given areas. Perhaps the two 
areas in which this stricture is less ap- 
plicable are learning and genetics—areas 
in which methodological sophistication 
and very active accumulation of research 
data interact to produce solid gains 
in our knowledge. x 


Wax we turn from general con- 
siderations to more specific ones, I must 
confess that a review of a compendious 
Handbuch of research literature is a 
difficult thing to accomplish and par- 
ticularly if one wishes to impart some 
sort of gestalten about its total impact. 
For the present volume, for example, 
the level of discourse within chapters is 
generally good while the level across 
chapters, in terms of its conformity to 
an acceptable canon of research ade- 
quacy, is quite variable. This does not 
reflect so much differences in the felicity 
with which the authors write, although 
authors do differ, as it does reflect dif- 
ferences in the level of research attain- 
ment within given areas. This then con- 
fronts the reviewer with a choice: Does 
he castigate an area of research because 
it is not coeval with other areas, or does 
he applaud it because it does as well 
as it can considering its subject matter 
and peculiar difficulties? I suppose some 
combination of the carrot and the stick 
is the best compromise and is the solu- 
tion I shall attempt for the present 
volume. 

As for the carrot, the chapters by 
Benton, Denny, Heber, Waisman and 
Gerritsen, Gruenberg, Anderson, Fraser, 
and Malamud on psychological evalua- 
tion, learning, personality, epidemiology, 
biochemistry, genetics, teratogenesis, and 
neuropathology respectively, are to be 
commended. These chapters, each in 
their own area, cover current and past 
literature well and attempt to integrate 
it with broader aspects of mental re- 
tardation; each points out as well direc- 
tions for future research investment. 
The chapter by Denny is particularly 
lucid and thoughtful in its concern for 
the proper application of research design 
to studies of the mentally retarded. 

With respect to the stick, the chap- 
ters by Kirk, McCandless, Goldstein, 
and Beier leave something to be desired. 
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This is probably due, in large measure, 
to the broader compass which these au- 
thors attempt in dealing with educa- 
tion, environmental factors, social ad- 
justment, and behavioral disturbance. 
It is obvious that these areas are diffi 
cult ones in which to do research and 
that when such research is attempted 
it may not come off as well as in 
more circumscribed studies where better 
experimental control is possible. In gen- 


NEW RELEASES. 
for the practicing psychologist 


PLAY THERAPY WITH 
MENTALLY SUBNORMAL CHILDREN 


By HENRY LELAND, Ph.D., 


eral, the research cited in these chapters 

and DANIEL E. SMITH, Ph.D. fedi to be older, lacking in methodo- 
The authors detail their methods of play therapy. These logical rigor and piecemeal in its ap- 

have successfully helped retarded children to cope more proach. I would wish to emphasize here 
effectively with emotional conflict; and aided those ego that this is no fault of the authors; 
functions which develop impulse control, allow gratification Father at reliects, quite Bocuretely, thg 

status of research efforts in these ficlds. 


delay and frustration tolerance, and increase the use of 
cognitive and motor skills. A practical guide, just released. 


(248 pp. $7.75) 


The state of the art in such areas brings 
to mind Samuel Johnson's remar! 
the performing dog that walked on its 
hind legs: he was not surprised it was 
not done well; he was simply surprised 
it was done at all. There are, however, 


DEVELOPMENT AND DISORDERS 


some signs of encouragement- chief 
OF WRITTEN LANGUAGE among these being the present volume. 
3 There is encouragement in the fac: that 
Vol. |: Picture Story Language Test such a volume is available, that i does 
summarize research efforts and ati:mpts 
By HELMER R."MYKLEBUST, Ed.D. a critical overview of the curren: state 
This penetrating and comprehensive manual by a brilliant of research affairs; the volume :hould 
teacher and clinician, provides complete data for under- prove salutary in pinpointing «reas 
standing, administering and scoring the Picture Story Lan- where more effective efforts need to 
guage Test. The author gives an account of the development be directed 
of written language and classifies the various disorders. Par- On bal. s this book SS 
ticular emphasis 1s placed on those clinical procedures and pun QS c em if k 
techniques found useful in differentially diagnosing written sonably comprehensive overview of the 
language disorders in normal and handicapped children. present status of research efforts in the 


field of mental retardation, It is appar- 
ent that certain areas, notably learning 
and genetics, are more active and sophis- 
ticated in their approaches than are 
other areas. It is particularly in the 
broader areas of education, environ- 
mental factors, social adjustment, and 
behavioral disturbance where current 
research seems less adequate and where 
more intensive efforts are required. I 
would speculate that this volume will 


This manual is of practical value to the clinical psychologist, 
psychiatrist, pediatrician, educator and others working pro- 
fessionally with language disordered children. 

(In press, ready later this month.) 


Picture Story Language Test: 


TEST KIT MATERIALS AND FORMS 
(In press, ready soon.) 


from stimulate such efforts by highlighting 
the paucity of adequate research in such 

GRUNE & STRATTON l areas. For those interested in research 
, inc. in mental retardation, I would commend 

381 Park Avenue South this book as an excellent point of de- 

New York, N. Y. 10016 parture in assessing probable future 


directions for effort. It is, as I noted 


cjs earlier, neat but not gaudy. 
ENES " 
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ABC's on S. L. D. 


Marion Fenwick Stuart 


Neurophysiological Insights into 
Teaching: A Report on Reading, 
Writing, and Spelling Disabilities 
and Discussion of the Interrelated 
Use of the Sensory-Motor Ave- 
nues—An Integrated Approach to 
Teaching. Palo Alto: Pacific 
Books, 1963. Pp. v + 125. $5.00. 


Reviewed by JOSEPH SHEEHAN 


The author, Marion Fenwick Stuart, has 
taught for over twenty years at the 
Stanford Children’s Convalescent Hos- 
pital School in Palo Alto. She received 
her BEd from UCLA and a MEd from 
Stanford, The reviewer, Joseph Shee- 
han, is currently Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at UCLA, to which institution he 
came directly from the University of 
Michigan after a 1949 PhD in clinical 
psychology. Previously he had studied 
speech pathology with C. Van Riper and 
Wendell Johnson. Since 1958 he has 
served as Associate Editor of the Jour- 
nal of Speech and Hearing Disorders. 


T 1s BOOK deals with a problem of 
which there is growing recognition: 
the child who has particular difficulty in 
learning reading, writing, spelling and 
related language functions—despite ap- 
parently adequate functioning in other 
spheres. 

In answer to the question, “What is 
specific language disability”? the author, 
who has labored and thought about this 
problem for twenty years, offers the 
following: 

“. . . the term ‘specific language dis- 
ability’ (S.L.D.) is one used by the 
medical profession to describe the prob- 
lems of approximately ten per cent or 
more of our children of average or 
better than average intelligence who 
have specific difficulty in learning how 
to read and spell, who may have diffi- 
culty with handwriting, and who have a 
problem, too, in mastering foreign 
languages. Often they do well in mathe- 
matics (providing the story problems 
are read to them) and in science." Pri- 
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EW RELEASES 
for the practicing psychologist 


PSYCHOPATHOLOGY OF PERCEPTION 


Edited by PAUL H. HOCH, M.D. 
and JOSEPH ZUBIN, Ph.D. 


(Vol. XX—Proceedings of the 53rd Annual Meeting of the 
American Psychopathological Association) 


Adding to this outstanding series, the newest volume 
attempts to cover the full range of phenomenological, clini- 
cal, and experimental approaches to the sources of per- 
ceptual distortion that occur in the mentally ill and mentally 
well. Some of the areas explored include: the phenomenology 
of hallucinations and depersonalization, neurophysiological 
and psychomotor aspects of response, experimental ap- 
proaches to perception of time, pain and taste, and the 
influence on perception of such special states as sensory 
deprivation, early experience and sleep. 

Just released. (354 pp., 54 illus., $12.00) 


EMERGENCY PSYCHOTHERAPY 
AND BRIEF PSYCHOTHERAPY 


By LEOPOLD BELLAK, M.D., 
and LEONARD SMALL, Ph.D. 


Just published, this new volume provides a practical and 
clinically tested technique of emergency and brief psycho- 
therapy developed and studied over a six-year period at a 
large psychiatric center. Limited time available for psychiat- 
ric consultation and treatment forced the full development 
of the technique. Later follow-up by professionals other than 
the therapist indicates that very brief intervention, if well 
conceptualized, can lead to effective therapy for a con- 
siderable range of emotional disturbances. The practicing 
psychologist will find many hints and helps to benefit his 


patients. 
(264 pp., $9.75) 


from 
GRUNE & STRATTON, Inc. 


381 Park Avenue South 
New York, N. Y. 10016 
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“A fascinating and 


LEE 


enlightening study... 


HIS book by an 

American psy- 
chologist challenges 
traditional attitudes 
towards the phe- 
nomenon of suicide, 
including society's 
insistence on pre- 
vention at all costs. 


664, LD oppositions of science versus 

O religion . . . are no longer the 
real oppositions,” asserts James Hill- 
man. “The new opposition, the real one 
in this generation, is between the soul 
and all that would butcher or purchase 
it, between analysis and every official 
position of medicine, theology, and aca- 
demic psychology that would encroach 
upon it, between the analyst and every- 
one else. Suicide is the issue for laying 
this conflict bare.” 


G6 [T ILLMAN'S book is far more than 

a simple treatise on suicide . . . 
it grapples with the analytic treatment 
of the death problem more profoundly 
than much of the more orthodox psy- 
choanalytic literature that I have seen. 


T HE right to live one's own life is 
closely connected with the right to 
die one’s own death. The author an- 
alyzes this predicament for us in a 
clear, concise fashion and with a style 
that goes far beyond the usual scientific 
jargon."*—Dnm. Joosr A. M. MEERLOO, 

The Nation. 


$3.50 at all bookstores 


Suicide and the Soul 


by James Hillman 
Director of Studies, Jung Institute 
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mary intellectual, physical, emotional 
handicaps are excluded. 

Among characteristics of children in 
this group are: “1. Poor visual per- 
ception and memory for words. 2. Poor 
auditory memory for words or for in- 
dividual sounds in words. 3. Reversal 
and confusion in direction. 4. Poor re- 
call for reproduction of simple figures. 
5. Ambidexterity. 6. Clumsiness, poor 
coordination. 7. Poor ability to repro- 
duce rhythm sequences. 8. Speech dis- 
orders." 


For teachers struggling in an attempt 
to help the child with this constellation 
of problems, Stuart’s book may have 
some appeal. The book brings together 
and reviews portions of the literature 
related to reading, writing and speech 
problems of children, including material 
on laterality. In focusing attention fur- 
ther on recognition of this group, the 
author has performed a useful function. 


Unfortunately, once the foregoing 
statements are made, what can be 
said to recommend the book is quite 
limited. The ambitious title is superim- 
posed on a content that does not live 
up to the expectations it creates. The 
title choice appears to be a publisher's 
afterthought, or an inappropriate at- 
tempt at overachievement. 'The book is 
not primarily a contribution of new in- 
sights, neurophysiological or otherwise. 
Curiously, in her introduction, the au- 
thor disavows an attempt at a theoretical 
contribution: “The term, ‘neurophysio- 
logical approach’ may sound theoretical, 
but as used here it means activating 
eyes, ears, speech, touch, and motion in 
a simultaneous or in an interrelated 
way to establish concepts for objects, for 
words and their parts, or for ideas. It 
concerns the integration of the parts 
and the whole.” 


The implied readership is not con- 
sistent in the writing. At times the au- 
thor appears to be sharing thoughts with 
other teachers. At others she gives space 
to elementary-education course plati- 
tudes and to clichés such as the fol- 
lowing: 

"Blackboards help learning. The boy 
at the left is learning his new words by 
saying, seeing, hearing and feeling—all 
simultaneously." (Caption for an illus- 
tration, page 46.) Readers seeking neu- 


rophysiological insights are hardly likely 
to be overwhelmed. 


JN iis the book suffers fre- 
quently from fuzzy writing, it does keep 
a constant focus on the sensory side of 
learning and on the importance of 
bringing together many sensory modal- 


ities in the teacher's approach to the 
S.L.D. child. Predominant influences are 
those of Maria Montessori, whom the 
author frequently cites, and the late 


Grace Fernald. 

With perhaps some degree of a« 
ness of the inadequacies of the book, 
Staurt asks in a final "summary and 
evaluation" chapter, “What Has Been 
Said?” The reviewer, and threc 
leagues whom he asked to share impres- 


re- 


col- 


sions of this book, were left with the 
same question. 

Perhaps it would be fair to close this 
review with the author's own estimation 


of what the book did say: 

"Attention has been directed to dis- 
covery of specific language disability 
children, a particular category of intel- 
ligent children who are scarcely recog- 
nized, commonly ignored, or classed 
with the maladjusted. The loss to society 
includes the loss of gifted minds.” 


“Actual teaching experience shows 
that learning is facilitated and even 
made possible by the use of the sensory- 
motor avenues simultaneously, or in 
other associated relationships. Among 
specific language disability children 


these related sensory-motor approaches 
are necessary if reading, spelling, or per- 
haps writing are to be effective; but 
because the masses of children in the 
ordinary classroom have diverse indi- 
vidual imageries, the public school, espe- 
cially, should benefit from wide and 
persistent adaptation of carefully 
planned simultaneous and interrelated 
sensory-motor approaches for both con- 
crete and verbal learnings.” 


W 


Human knowledge consists essentially 
in the constant adaptation of the pri- 
mordial patterns of ideas that were given 
us a priori. 

— June 


ua 
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| Intricate Water Ways 


Matthew J. Wayner (Ed.) 


Thirst: Proceedings of the First International Symposium on Thirst in the 
Regulation of Body Water, Held at the Florida State University in Talla- 
hassee, May, 1963. New York: Macmillan, 1964. Pp. viii + 570. $20.00. 


Reviewed by Joun K. Bare 


The editor, Matthew J. Wayner, re- 
ceived his PhD in 1953 from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and since then has 
been at Syracuse University where he is 
now Professor of Psychology and Direc- 
tor, Physiological Psychology Labora- 
tory. The reviewer, John K. Bare, re- 
ceived his PhD in psychology from 
Brown University in 1947, has taught 
at Brown, at William and Mary and at 
Carleton College where he is now Pro- 
fessor and Chairman of the Department 
of Psychology. His current research in- 
terests are in motivation, neurophysiol- 
ogy of behavior and sensory processes. 
Among other things he is studying cir- 
cadian rhythms as they affect food 
intake; and he has signed a contract 
for a book on Sensory Processes, but he 
reports that the first page has yet to be 
written. 


HEN A, V. Wolf published his 
Thirst in 1958, he relieved the 
pace produced by his eight hundred and 
ninety-three references by brief accounts 
of the sufferings of a detachment of 
U. S. Cavalry in Staked Plains, Texas, 
by notes on a case of intemperate 
drinking (of water), and by appropriate 
quotations at the beginning of each 
chapter. *A quart of water per day 
has the high utility of saving a person 
from dying in a most distressing man- 
ner.”—William Stanley Jevons. For 
chapter one: “It is easy to obscure the 
relations among facts by translating 
them into imagery so alluring that fic- 
tion is taken for reality."—Edward 
Frederick Adolph. 
What relief there is in the present 


volume is largely comic and is provided 
by the verbatim discussions of the thirty 
individual papers and by those speakers 
who permitted their sense of humor to 
show. In discussing the recycling of 
water in space, Julius Sendroy, of the 
U. S. Naval Medical Research Institute 
at Bethesda, says: “The initial approach 
was a simple distillation of urine. As 
might have been expected, this yielded 
an overwhelmingly odiferous product 
.. *' Eugene Tobin, of the VA Hospital 
at Little Rock, reveals publicly what all 
researchers sometimes experience pri- 
vately in contemplating their findings 
and succinctly describes the status of 
the problem of thirst as well: “However, 
life is complex . . ." This time, Edward 
Frederick Adolph is pictured on the 
frontispiece and delivers the opening 
address. 

Wayner, during his year as visiting 
professor, invited sixty-two participants 
and guests to this First International 
Symposium on Thirst in the Regulation 
of Body Water, held at Tallahassee in 
May 1963, and supported by the Life 
Science Division of the U. S. Army Re- 
search Office, the State of Florida, and 
Florida State University. Judging from 
the identity of the commentators, not 
all of the guests accepted the invitation. 
But the impressive roster of speakers, 
some of whom had antithetical positions 
on a given issue, and the broad range 
of topics that were treated demand an 
echo to the rising vote of thanks given 
to the editor-conference chairman by 
those in attendance. 


A summary of the present knowledge 
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on thirst is impossible here, but the 
shape of the problem and the breadth 
of the current attempts at its solution 
are clear. In his opening address, 
Adolph tentatively concludes "that mul- 
tiple factors regulate both drinking and 
satiation," and in the last paper, James 
A. F. Stevenson of the University of 
Western Ontario presents a summary, 
described as “masterful” by one of the 
participants, in which the variables, re- 
ceptors, and central nervous system 
structures are collected into a diagram 
reminiscent of Eliot Stellars familiar 
Review paper, The Physiology of Moti- 
vation. 

One feels further at home with 
familiar problems and positions: the 
recognition of the intimate relationship 
between water and food intake, adapta- 
tion of the animal to schedules we 
commonly impose on him for various 
research problems, the further study, of 
the lateral and medial hypothalamus, 
and the distinction between oral and 
postingestional variables. 

But the symposium makes a contribu- 
tion because these problems are here 
with a twist, additional variables are 
identified, comparative studies are in- 
cluded, and some of the imagery is 
reexamined, The oral factors now in- 
clude Zotterman’s ‘water’ fiber and 
P. T. Young’s palatability; the adapta- 
tion to schedules uses physiological de- 
pendent variables; the effects of dipso- 
genic operations on operant bar-pressing 
and the final common path are exam- 
ined in the same paper; ‘psychogenic’ 
polydipsia is induced by a schedule of 
food reinforcement; central and periph- 
eral thermodetectors are implicated, 
and a number of nervous structures in 
addition to the hypothalamus apparently 
play a role. It would be surprising in- 
deed if those concerned with motivation, 
taste, and the neural and chemical cor- 
relates of behavior do not find something 
here to wet their whistles. 

Perhaps it is the reexamination of 
the imagery that is most intoxicating. 
From 5,585 points distributed along 205 
electrode tracts in 15 monkeys, Bryan 
Robinson, now at the Palo-Alto-Stanford 
Medical Center, concludes that “the 
substrate for (alimentary) responses is 
not anatomically circumscribed” and 
moreover, in those "areas in which these 
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responses are maximally probable there 
exists an inherent and essential lack of 
purity of response which is incompatible 
with the center concept.” In the subse- 
quent paper, P. J. Morgane of the 
Brain Research Unit at Mexico City 
expresses his position forcibly: “Integra- 
tion is a dynamic abstraction and not 
localizable in space. Integration reflects 
the true nature of the organism by 
the cooperation of all its parts in 
each vital manifestation, and to prop- 
erly appreciate behavior, the roles 
each level must play in the total se- 
quence of events must be taken into 
account. This is exactly why studies 
limited only to the hypothalamus in re- 


lation to specific behaviors have been 
looking only at a "bridgework" in a 
much larger functional system complex. 
The parsimonius “hypothalamic” ap- 
proach to brain physiology has been the 
reason that most of the purely hypo- 
thalamic studies have done little to ad- 
vance the fundamental knowledge of 
the physiology of behavior—many in- 
deed might best be defined as "recent 
advances in Phrenology." 

Bachrach, in his paperback entitled 
Psychological Research, invents a law: 
"Things always take longer than they 
do. Perhaps we must add another: 
"Life is always more complex than 
it is.” 


Influence, Contributions, 
Roles and Goals 


Terence K. Hopkins 


The Exercise of Influence in Small Groups. Totowa, N. J.: Bedminster 


Press, 1964. Pp. vii + 205. $6.50. 
E. P. Hollander 


Leaders, Groups and Influence. New York: Oxford University Press, 1964. 


Pp. xiv + 256. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Rosert M. Krauss 


Terence K. Hopkins, author of the first 
book, is Associate Professor of Sociology, 
a member of the staff of the Institute 
of African Studies and a research asso- 
ciate of the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research, all at Columbia University. 
With Herbert Hyman and Charles R. 
Wright, he is the author of Applications 
of Methods of Evaluation: Four Studies 
of the Encampment for Citizenship (CP, 
Oct. 1963, 8, 401). E. P. Hollander, 
author of the second book, is Professor 
of Psychology and Director of the Grad- 
uate Program in Social Psychology at 
the State University of New York at 
Buffalo. He received his BS from West- 
ern Reserve in 1948 and his PhD from 
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Columbia in 1952. He is co-editor with 
R. G. Hunt of Current Perspectives in 
Social Psychology (CP, Nov. 1964, 9, 
456). The reviewer, Robert M. Krauss, 
is a member of the technical staff at the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, to which 
position he came in 1958 to work with 
Morton Deutsch and then stayed on 
when Deutsch left. He received his BA 
in sociology in 1955 and his PhD in 
1964 in social psychology, both from 
New York University. With Deutsch he 
is the author of Theories in Social Psy- 
chology (forthcoming from Basic Books) 
and a series of papers on interpersonal 
bargaining. Most recently he has been 
studying the use of language in verbal 


communication, by both adults and chil- 
dren, set in the context of social inter- 
action. 


HERE are a number of ways to write 
T: book. One is to start from scratch, 
working around a well defined and or- 
ganized theme. Apparently this metkod 
is becoming less common. The other 
methods involve using something written 
for another purpose and ‘adapting’ it. 
For example, one may take a doctoral 
dissertation, do a modest amount of 1 
sion, and publish it as a book. Or, 
nately, one may select a subset of onc’s 
papers, talks, chapters written for other 
people’s books, etc., arrange them in 
some intelligent sequence, write a mini- 
mum of interconnecting material and, 
voila, a book. 

Hopkins has chosen the former method 
and, although the volume suffers fiom 
some of the stigmata of doctora! dis- 
sertations (lengthy appendices, overly 
detailed review of the literature, cic.), 
in general it comes off rather well. Per- 
haps doctoral dissertations in sociology 
tend to be more readable than their 
psychological counterparts. The book is 
directed to researchers and scholars in 
the small group area and it attempts to 
deal with two sorts of questions: thc fac- 
tors governing the distribution of i;:lu- 
ence among members of a small group 
and the conditions under which this dis- 
tribution remains relatively stable. 


Loss is viewed by Hopkins 
in terms of the effect actions have 
upon group members viewed collec- 
tively. Hence, the amount of influence 
a group member exercises depends on 
the "impact his actions have upon con- 
sensus, upon commonly held sentiments 
and opinions, whatever effects they may 
have on specific other members." He 
focuses upon the interrelation of influ- 
ence with four aspects of a group's inter- 
action system: the rank structure, the 
network of interaction, the visibility of 
its members, and the sphere of norma- 
tive concensus. These properties of 
groups are reflected in attributes which 
differentiate group members. Namely, 
members differ in rank (their generally 
agreed upon worth or status), in central- 
ity (the range and frequency of their 
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INTERNATIONAL BEHAVIOR: 


A Social-Psychological Analysis 
Sponsored by SPSSI. 
Herbert C. Kelman, University of Michigan 


Presents the ideas and research findings of 19 leading social 
and behavioral scientists about national and international 
images, and processes of interaction in international relations. 
Covers such crucial topics as: effects on cross-national per- 
ceptions and contact; education and persuasion; negotiation, 
bargaining, and decision making. 


August 1965 640 pp. $12.95 tent. 


THE NATURE OF HYPNOSIS: 
Selected Basic Writings 


Ronald E. Shor and Martin T. Orne, both of the University of 
Pennsylvania 


Published in book form for the first time, the 34 selections 


brought together in this volume offer a valuable basis for the 
clarification of the ambiguous and confused state of con- 
temporary scientific knowledge of hypnosis. Scientific under- 
standing of the hypnotic process is stressed, rather than clinical 


application or "intuitive use." 
August 1965 512 pp. $10.00 tent. 


MODES OF THINKING IN 
YOUNG CHILDREN: A Study of 


the Creativity-Intelligence Distinction 


Michael A. Wallach, Duke University 

Nathan Kogan, Educational Testing Service 

Designed to shed light on creativity and intelligence as distinct 
modes of cognitive activity in children, this new study also 
indicates the psychological correlates and consequences of 
individual differences in creativity and intelligence. 


August 1965 416 pp. $8.00 tent. 


: : Hott Anean Zand Winston, n 


383 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


~U In Canada: 833 Oxford Street, Toronto 18, Ontario 
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interaction), in degree of observability 
(their knowledge of group norms), and 
in degree of normative conformity (the 
congruence between their attitudes and 
the group’s norms). 

An individual's position on all four 
of these dimensions will be related to 
his degree of influence. But Hopkins’s 
model postulates a sequential process in 
which rank leads to centrality, centrality 
to observability and conformity, and 
these to influence, which in turn feeds 
back to affect rank and so forth. From 
his model, Hopkins derives a set of test- 
able propositions, which he shows are 
supported (or at least are not contra- 
dicted) by available evidence. The 
model also enables him to develop useful 
insights into such matters as the differ- 
entiation of leader-follower roles and the 
formation of sub-groups. 

In an attempt at a more direct test, 
the theory is applied to a re-analysis of 
White's well known study of corner-boy 
leaders and to data taken from a study 
of discussion groups at a summer en- 
campment. It is in this latter respect, 
the attempt to verify the theory, that 
Hopkins's book is less than satisfactory. 
He attempts to demonstrate that the 
constructs are useful in integrating a 
wide variety of findings, but the fit be- 
tween the model and the data is rather 
loose. The summer encampment study, 
perhaps because it was not planned with 
this model in mind, provides only weak 
confirmation. The correspondence be- 
tween the measures employed and the 
variables they are supposed to tap is 
often open to question. For example, an 
individual's rank is measured in terms 
of the proportion of group members re- 
porting that they usually agree with 
him. This seems rather far removed 
from the notion of rank as "the gener- 
ally agreed upon worth or standing of 
a member relative to other members.” 

Given his initial intent Hopkins has 
done a creditable job. His model of the 
influence process in small groups should 
prove to be a useful one. However, this 
books tends to be long on theory and 
somewhat short on evidence. 


io eee has chosen the latter of 
the methods of book construction 
mentioned above. Nearly all of the chap- 
ters of his book were originally pre- 
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pared for presentation elsewhere, and 
relatively little re-writing seems to have 
been done, This creates certain prob- 
lems. For one thing, the style of an 
article written for the Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology differs from one ap- 
pearing in the Psychological Review, 
and both of these differ somewhat from 
an address prepared for oral presenta- 
tion, Such variation in style from chap- 
ter to chapter breaks down the feeling 
of continuity one likes to have while 
reading through a book. For another 
thing, unless the author is prepared to 
do rather extensive re-writing, this 
method is likely to give rise to a good 
deal of redundancy. This annoying fault 
occurs all too often in Hollander’s 
book. For example, a study quite ade- 
quately described on pp. 23-25 is re- 
ported in greater detail on pp. 66-76. 
In addition, there are several previously 
published journal articles which seem to 
this reviewer to be of insufficient sub- 
stance to merit reprinting between hard 
covers, This is not to deny that they 
are worthwhile and well-done studies. 
However, it would seem that articles 
on the reliability and validity of the peer 
nomination technique, for example, 
could have been summarized in a few 
paragraphs without doing violence to 
their findings. 

That the book should be marred by 
such flaws is unfortunate, because the 
author has some interesting things to say 
and, under the appropriate conditions, 
says them well. For the most part, the 
book is organized around the model of 
leadership and influence with which 
Hollander has been identified. 


12 ds contends that a mem- 
ber’s status in a group derives from two 
factors: his contributions to the attain- 
ment of group goals and the extent to 
which he meets the group’s expectations 
of him, that is to say his conformity to 
the group norms. To the extent that 
one demonstrates competence in a focal 
group activity and respect for the group’s 
traditions, his status will increase or, to 
use Hollander’s term, he will accumu- 
late “idiosyncracy credit.” If a mem- 
ber’s “credit balance” increases above 
a certain level the expectancies govern- 
ing his behavior change, permitting him 
to innovate and to deviate in certain re- 


spects from the group norms. The con- 
sequences for the group of such innova- 
tion and deviation are reflected back to 
enhance or detract from his credit bal- 
ance. Influence, then, consists of the 
high status person’s ability to innovate 
and, in so doing, to affect the char- 
acter of the group consensus. 

Such a model suggests that the func- 
tion and significance of conformity de- 
pends upon the status of the actor—that 
the rules that define a bit of behavior 
as conforming or deviant do not apply 
uniformly to all the members oí a 
group. This poses an alternative to the 
model implicit in studies of conformity 
in which the group has neither struc- 
ture nor salience for the subject and 
where the behavior under examination 
is normative only in the statistical sense. 

Social psychologists concerned with 


the topics of leadership and influence 
who have followed Hollanders pub- 
lished work in the literature will prob- 


ably be familiar with the bulk of the 
material in this volume. It is this re- 
viewer's feeling that it most appro- 
priately will be used as a collateral 
reading in graduate social psychology 
courses. 


The Importance of 
Being Oral 


George A. C. Scherer and 
Michael Wertheimer 


A Psycholinguistic Experiment in 
Foreign-Language Teaching. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. Pp. 
xiii + 256. $7.50. 


Reviewed by JANE WHEELWRIGHT 
Torrey 


The first author, George A. C. Scherer, 
a native of Germany, is Professor of 
Modern Languages and Chairman of 
the Department of Modern Languages 
at the University of Colorado, The sec- 
ond author, Michael Wertheimer, re- 
ceived his PhD from Harvard Uni- 
versity and is Professor of Psychology 
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at the University of Colorado. He is 
President-Elect of the APA Division 
on the Teaching of Psychology and one 
of CP's hard-working consultants. The 
reviewer, Jane Wheelwright Torrey, had 
her graduate study at the University of 
California at Berkeley, then spent two 
years in social psychological research at 
the University of Minnesota before going 
to Connecticut College where she is 
now Associate Professor of Psychology. 
She is now doing research on the learn- 
ing of syntax. 


Bees RESEARCH and research 
in the psychology of learning are 
commonly two very different things, 
neither of them of much use to the 
teacher. Classroom comparisons of 
methods are seldom conclusive because 
the variables are ill defined or not 
controlled. On the other hand careful 
experiments may tell plainly what fa- 
cilitates the learning of ten pairs of 
nonsense syllables in one hours time, 
but leave the teacher entirely in the 
dark as to whether these same factors 
would make any difference in learning, 
over a period of years, to speak, under- 
stand, read, write and translate the 
thousands of words, inflections and sen- 
tence patterns that make up a language. 
Egon Brunswik's warning to perception 
psychologists to select a representative 
sample of environmental objects could 
have been addressed as well to psy- 
chologists of learning who aspired to 
give useful information to educators. 
Not only must each step in learning 
be representative of some educational 
task, but probably also there needs to 
be representation of the variety of 
kinds of learning, of the amount of 
material and of the time periods for 
learning and retention. 

With the aid of the U.S. Office of 
Education, Scherer set himself the large 
task of bringing together in one experi- 
ment the rigor of the laboratory and the 
scope of the classroom task. And it 
was the aspiration that the experiment 
would answer a timely question: Will 
an initial period of purely audio-lingual 
training, with systematic dialogues and 
pattern drills but without exposure to 
written material, give students any ad- 
vantages over those trained by a tradi- 
tional course which distributes its effort 


from the start over all the language 
skills? The merits of audio-lingual meth- 
ods have been the subject of much dis- 
cussion, but they need not remain 
matters of opinion or dogma. Empirical 
answers are within the reach of possi- 
bility, the present work shows. 


A REPRESENTATIVE scope of material, 
subjects and time was assured by the 
use of real classes in beginning German 
at the University of Colorado. The 
teaching methods in question were de- 
signed and carried out by regular lan- 
guage teachers and most of the results 
were measured by legitimate course ex- 
aminations used also for grading. 

The most serious problems therefore 
came on the side of experimental rigor. 
Scherer brought in Wertheimer orig- 
inally as a consultant on the design and 
psychological tests, but the role of the 
psychologist grew with the task, and in 
the end Wertheimer also supervised the 
scoring and statistical analysis of tests 
and collaborated on the report. Since 
the setting of the experiment demanded 
a first priority to educational goals, 
concessions and apologies had to come 
mostly from the psychological side, and 
in the final report even the writers 
seem to get a little tired of the constant 
need for making excuses. 

Some of the compromises were caused 
partly by the very rigor and complete- 
ness of the controls. It proved impos- 
sible, for example, to match individual 
subjects on all the many possibly rele- 
vant variables of ability, attitude and 
experience. The groups, however, could 
be and were matched on most of them. 
Delays in equipping the laboratory also 
made it impossible to equate the amount 
of time spent in homework during the 
critical first months by the audio-lingual 
and the control group. Attrition reduced 
the number of subjects over the four 
semesters of the experiment from 270 
to 49. However, such problems are not 
unknown in the laboratory either, and a 
sophisticated understanding of what 
limitations these realities do and do not 
impose prevents them from seriously 
vitiating the results. 

The influence of psychology is visible 
in the testing of results as well as in 
the experimental design. Reliability and 
objectivity of scoring were carefully at- 
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tended to in the tests that had to be 
constructed to measure separately the 
skills of reading, writing, speaking, lis- 
tening and translating. The repertory of 
measures went beyond the usual range 
of course examinations, using such labo- 
ratory techniques as reaction time, se- 
mantic saturation and subjective self- 
ratings. These methods made it possible 
to assess more directly the student’s 
ability to think in German and his 
motivation in studying it. 


E, RESULTS, obtained over a period 
of four semesters, showed that initial 
audio-lingual training had the predicted 
effect of making students better speakers 
even after the second year in which 
both groups were taught alike. How- 
ever, experimental students never over- 
came the lead of the traditionally 
trained controls in writing or in trans- 
lating from German into English. Dif- 
ferences between the groups in reading, 
listening and translating from English 
into German were lost before the end 
of the experiment. In addition, audio- 
lingual training seemed to produce bet- 
ter attitudes toward the speaking of 
German and better ability to think in 
German without translating. 

Although the findings may not con- 
form to the wishes and prejudices of 
partisans of any particular method, they 
will help to clarify what is at stake 
when decisions are being made on teach- 
ing methods. The psychologist gains by 
this research in getting some indication 
of the processes by which language skills 
are acquired. From the correlational 
data he can also make inferences about 
factors underlying various measures. 
Hopefully this is only the beginning of 
a trend toward greater research sophis- 
tication among educators and greater re- 
sponsibility on the part of psychologists 
toward educational issues. 


W 


A bad book is as much a labour to 
write as a good one; it comes as sincerely 
from the author’s soul. 


—A.pous Huxrrv 
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Plenteous Behavioral Science 


Arnold Abrams, Harry H. Garner and James E. P. Toman (Eds.) 
Unfinished Tasks in the Behavioral Sciences. Baltimore: Williams & Wil- 


kins, 1964. Pp. xviii + 264. $10.00. 


Rollo Handy and Paul Kurtz 


A Current Appraisal of the Behavioral Sciences. Great Barrington, Mass.: 


Behavioral Research Council, 1964. 


Carl M. White (Ed.) 


Pp. 154. $7.50. 


Sources of Information in the Social Sciences. Totowa, N. J.: Bedminster 


Press, 1964. Pp. xiii + 498. $10.50. 


Reviewed by Evan PATTISHALL 


All three of the editors of the first book 
were together at the Chicago Medical 
School when this book was conceived, 
Arnold Abrams as Director of Psycho- 
logical Research, Division of Behavioral 
Sciences, in the Institute for Medical 
Research, Harry Garner as Professor 
and Chairman, Department of Psychi- 
atry and Neurology, and James Toman 
in the Department of Pharmacology and 
Therapeutics. Rollo Handy, first author 
of the second book, is Professor of Phi- 
losophy and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment at the State University of New 
York at Buffalo. He began his academic 
career as an anthropologist and is au- 
thor of Methodology of the Behavioral 
Sciences, Paul Kurtz, his collaborator 
here, is Professor of Philosophy at 
Union College, having started his pro- 
fessional life as a political scientist. Carl 
M. White, who leads the list of pro- 
ducers of the third book, is Project Spe- 
cialist in Library Development for the 
Ford Foundation. The reviewer, Evan 
Pattishall, Jr., is a psychologist who 
received his PhD from the University 
of Michigan, was for two years with the 
Psychological Sciences Division of the 
Office of Naval Research and then for 
a while at the University of Virginia, 
as Director of the Division of Educa- 
tional Research. Next he went to West- 
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ern Reserve University Medical School, 
earning an MD. Since 1962 he has been 
continuing the pursuit of multi-discipli- 
nary interests at the University of Flor- 
ida where he holds faculty appointments 
in the Departments of Psychiatry and 
Psychology, and as Director of the Divi- 
sion of Behavioral Sciences in the Col- 
lege of Medicine. 


N THIS DAY and time when profes- 
| SN behavioral scientists are at- 
tempting to identify their academic 
“kissin kin” so that they will know with 
whom they can or should communicate, 
the authors of these three excellent com- 
pendia have dared to compile basic in- 
formation and ideas relating both to 
traditional and to unorthodox behav- 
ioral sciences. 

If one is ever inclined to limit arbi- 
trarily the behavioral sciences to the 
traditional social sciences, these volumes 
will, each in its own way, point out the 
futility of such dogmatism. On the 
other hand, the practical dilemma of 
attempting to comprehend the vast- 
ness of the behavioral sciences is, as 
one of the authors reminds us, like Fal- 
staff's complaint about plenteous Dame 
Quickly, that there is just too much to 
get hold of properly. 


The Abrams, Garner and Toman 
volume is a most interesting and idea- 
provoking compilation of a 1963 ail- 
star symposium. It presents several pa- 
pers of original and “finished” work as 
well as unfinished tasks. This may seem 
a bit of a paradox when the reader is 
primed for “unfinished” ideas, yet we 
must recognize that from such finished 
work, as from knowledge, comes the 
stark realization of our unfinished work 


and our ignorance. Thus the authors 
are able to maintain a balance between 
presentations of the present “state of 


the art” and the sometimes overwheim- 
ing unfinished tasks yet to be accom- 


plished. 

The sequence of information and 
ideas begins on a solid biological and 
biochemical level, progresses into the 
realm of biosocial, with final attention 


being directed toward personality ond 
social factors. 
Perhaps the most interesting aspect 


of this volume for the social scicitist 
is that it maintains a constant | idge 
between biology and behavior, a pre- 
spective we are often prone to neglect. 

The papers are concise and of a 
length not to be discouraging to ‘hose 
who aspire to know more aboui an 


allied discipline. 


He” AND KURTZ have compiled 
an encyclopedic and scholarly anal- 
ysis of many disciplines found in the 
behavioral sciences. The traditional an- 
thropology, sociology and psychology 
are considered part of the older fields, 
and also history, economics, political 
sciences, jurisprudence, and education. 
The newer fields are represented by 
communication theory (information the- 
ory, cybernetics, linguistics, and sign- 
behavior), preferential behavior (game 
theory, decision-making theory and 
value inquiry), and general systems 
theory. While the latter are not neces- 
sarily new areas of inquiry and are 
regarded by some scientists as sub-spe- 
cialties of psychology or of one of the 
older fields mentioned, they neverthless 
do represent relative newcomers to 
the more modem investigating methods 
used by behavioral scientists today. 

In contrast to the Abrams et al vol- 
ume, the biological, ethological, bio- 
chemical and neurophysiological are 
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George A. Miller 
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conspicuously absent here as specialized 
content of behavioral sciences except as 
they are mentioned as a part of psy- 
chology. While psychology would cer- 
tainly not be complete without consid- 
eration of the biosocial, physiological, 
holistic and emotional processes, the be- 
havioral sciences cannot afford to de- 
pend on psychology alone to develop 
the depth inquiries related to these 
` areas. 

Drs. Handy and Kurtz are obviously 
aware of the importance of the biolog- 
ical since they tuck it in at various 
places in sociology, anthropology, cyber- 
netics, and general systems; however, 
the scientific and creative bridging which 
must occur between considerations of 
the basic biological organism and his 
ecology, will probably not occur unless 
we establish a balance in our presenta- 
tions so that behavioral scientists will 
be able to begin to learn the biological 
language to the same extent they pur- 
sue or are exposed to the language of 
the other social sciences. 

One of the most helpful aspects of 
this volume is that each chapter not 
only attempts to define a different dis- 
cipline and discuss its methods and 
techniques, but also brings the reader 
up-to-date on significant findings and 
controversies within the field. To do 
this with understanding, objectivity and 
sympathy calls for the highest level 
of scholarship. Their work, which was 
sponsored by the Behavioral Research 
Council, is a most valuable contribution 
to behavioral scientists and all scientists 
who might care to understand our de- 
liberations and inquiry. 


Was, LITTLE, KEMP and other as- 
sociates have taken some of the major 
social sciences and compiled a monu- 
mental source book of who’s who and 
where’s what for the professional libra- 
rian, At least that is what the book pro- 
fesses and actually accomplishes. 

With the advent of the explosion of 
specialized information, the librarian 
has been faced with the difficult prob- 
lem of keeping track, literally, of the 
surmounting hodgepodge of information 
developing in all specialties. If this per- 
manent memory of each social scientist 
can’t be recalled and opened up at will, 
then it becomes a useless storehouse 
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with the useless information obscuring 
the useful. It is not clear just how the 
judgment is made as to which refer- 
ences, texts, etc. are to be included in 
each library, but the sincerity and de- 
termination to provide a broad cov- 
erage in depth is impressive. 

With the thumbnail sketches of each 
of the subspecialties in psychology, for 
example, and the supporting references 
to guide one's inquiry into each area, 
the graduate student should be able to 
use this volume to become familiar with 
some of the classic references in psy- 
chology, as well as allied disciplines 
about which he must become concerned. 

Perhaps its greatest drawback is that 
there are almost no references since 
1961, which does not handicap the 
reader searching for classics in a field, 
but does not allow him to become ac- 
quainted with some of the latest texts 
and contributions. 

After reading the three volumes, one 
is impressed that one of the most strik- 
ing needs in the behavioral sciences, and 
also its greatest hope, is that we may 
be able to develop a new breed of sci- 
entist; one who can work in this modern 
Tower of Babel, retain both the ability 
to integrate and synthesize the signifi- 
cant parts of the whole, and still be 
creative enough constantly to restruc- 
ture new approaches to old problems of 
behavior. These three volumes provide 
an excellent practicum for the pursuit 
of that goal. 


Anticulturologist, 
Antireductionist 


Marvin Harris 


The Nature of Cultural Things. New 
York: Random House, 1964. Pp. 
viii + 209. $1.95. 


Reviewed by Mansnarr H. SEGALL 


The author, Marvin Harris, is Professor 
of Anthropology at Columbia University, 
and serves as Executive Secretary of 


the | Golumbia-Harvard-Illinois Field 
Program. Marshall Segall, the reviewer, 
is Associate Professor of Social Psy- 
chology at the University of Iowa. He 
reports that there is nothing new about 
him since his last review (CP, Jan. 1965, 
10, 9) except that he intends to get back 
to Africa for field work at the earliest 
opportunity, that his book with Camp- 
bell and Herskovits on cultural influ- 
ences on perception is still in press and 
that his own book on acculturation in 
East Africa is still being written. 


MES Harris is not one to skirt 
controversy. In recent years, his 
well-documented exposées of forced- 
labor practices in Portuguese-ruled ter- 
ritories in Africa have earned him the 
ill-will of the Salazar regime and its 
apologists. Of course, Harris docs not 
stand alone in this controversy; he 
enjoys the support of all of his col- 
leagues in contemporary African stu- 
dies. Now, in quite a different arena, he 
appears to be taking on the vast major- 
ity of his anthropological colleagues by 
suggesting that collectively they have 
failed to define culture and ought not 
be devoting so much effort to the in- 


vestigation of the origin and dynamics 
of what is still an undelimited arca of 
experience. Harris seems to be asking, 
“What if there is no such thing as 


culture?” 

Let it be noted immediately that 
Harris does believe in culture. He is, 
after all, an anthropologist. He does 
not argue that the study of cultural 
“things” is the pursuit of illusion, but 
rather that cultural things have first 
to be defined before culture may be 
explained. 

“Culture is a series of abstractions 
developed through the logico-empirical 
manipulation of data collected from the 
study of the observed or implied be- 
havior of specific historic individual men 
and women.” Thus, very near the end 
of his often brilliant, sometimes tedious, 
presentation of a model for anthro- 
pological-behavioral analysis, does Harris 
resolve the fruitless debate generated by 
the culturologists and the psychological 
reductionists whose shrill voices have 
all-too-often distracted anthropologists. 
Unlike the culturologists, Harris would 
not allow the subject matter of anthro- 
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pology to consist of some superorganic 
fluff, but, equally correctly, he rejects 
the atomization of culture into units of 
individual behavior and defends the 
validity of a level of analysis which em- 
ploys abstractions derived from observa- 
tions of behavior displayed by individ- 
uals. While by no means a psychological 
reductionist, Harris is clearly a behavior- 
istic anthropologist. As such, he earns 
the unqualified respect of this reviewer. 
However, a closer look at the product 
of this commendable effort to show the 
behavioral, operational foundation of 
anthropology as it ought to be reveals 
surprisingly little that is likely to affect 
the conduct of anthropological field- 
workers. 


4 explicit purpose of the book is to 
demonstrate how a taxonomy of “cul- 
tural things” can be grounded in the 
observation of the nonverbal behavior 
of individuals. The behavior stream is 
broken into its constituent units, which 
Harris terms “actones,” consisting of an 
observable bodily motion and an observ- 
able environmental effect. The psychol- 
ogist might wish to read “actone” as 
“molar response.” The anthropologist, 
qua anthropologist, is interested in the 
regularities in emission of actones by 
certain classes of people in the presence 
of certain classes of objects at certain 
classes of points in space and time. Such 
regularities are termed “episodes,” which 
may then be analyzed by searching for 
functional requisites for each link in 
the episodic chain. Those links which 
have relatively many pre-requisites are 
termed “nodes.” From nodes, the ab- 
straction process proceeds to scenes and 
thence to serials. Eventually, the process 
should culminate with the statement of 
empirically-based regularities character- 
istic of specified groups. With regard to 
an emergent definition of cultural 
things, the ultimate goal of the method 
is a set of categories, into which be- 
havioral events may reliably be placed, 
and which apply universally to all large 
human populations. Such a set of cate- 
gories are operationally defined, in the 
sense that they all relate back to spe- 
cifiable observations of the behavior of 
individuals. The total set may thus be 
employed anywhere. 

Unhappily, for all the elaborate su- 
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perstructure provided by the exposition 
of his *method," Harris fails to do much 
with it beyond restating familiar pleas 
for more attention by anthropologists to 
non-verbal behavior, for behavioral ob- 
servation rather than reliance on inform- 
ants, and for concern with inter-observer 
reliability. That these simple prescrip- 
tions are imbedded in some 200 pages 
crowded with new, often labored ter- 
minology, is unfortunate. They may be 
lost to many readers, who might then 
wonder why they bothered to accom- 
pany Harris on such a tedious journey. 

In his introductory section, Harris 
indicates that he is not unaware of this 
danger. He there also recognizes that he 
has not yet demonstrated the efficacy of 
his observational system beyond pre- 


senting an example of how it works for 
low-order behavioral categories. His only 
claim is that he has argued cogently 
for the feasibility and potential advan- 
tage of a method that might result in 
culture-free descriptions of cultural 
things. He does indeed do that, and 
his argument should provoke useful 
discussion among students of 
cultural similarities and differences in 
behavior. It is doubtful that many stu- 
dents will adopt Harris’s method, but 
many should find the issues raised by 
him worth considering. In partic 
any psychologist engaged in cros: 
tural research who still harbors the 
that anthropologists are methodologi- 
cally unsophisticated will be disabused of 
that opinion by this essay. 
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Reviewed by Lewis E. Haun 


The author, Maurice Merleau-Ponty, 
was, at the time of his death, Professor 
of Philosophy at the College de France. 
He had previously taught at the Lycée 
de Saint Quentin, the Université de 
Lyon and at the Sorbonne. He is au- 
thor of The Phenomenology of Percep- 
tion and, with Sartre and Simone de 
Beauvoir, co-founder of the review 
Les Tempes Modernes. The translator, 
Alden L. Fisher, is Associate Professor 
at St. Louis University. He received his 
Doctorate from the University of Lou- 
vain in 1956. The reviewer, Lewis E. 
Hahn, is Research Professor of Philos- 
ophy at Southern Illinois University, but 
taught for fourteen years at Washing- 
ton University and has taught also at 
Missouri, Princeton and the University 
of California. He is author of A Con- 
textualistic Theory of Perception. 


po ALDEN L. FISHER of St. 
Louis University has performed a 
signal service in making available in 


256. 
English Maurice Merleau-Ponty’s fresh 
and original analysis of behavior from 
a phenomenological point of view. Spe- 


cial forewords by Professors John Wild 
of Yale University and Alphonse De 
Waelhens of the University of Louvain 
help relate Merleau-Ponty’s thinking to 
that of such philosophers as Husserl, 
Sartre, Heidegger, Scheler, and Hegel. 

Merleau-Ponty’s work is significant 
both for his searching and detailed crit- 
icism of traditional behavioristic and 
Gestalt accounts of behavior and for his 
own constructive alternative to them, a 
challenging interpretation in terms of 
form or structure, Though he criticizes 
both traditional Watsonian behaviorism 
and Gestalt views, his own holistic, 
structural approach seems closer to the 
latter. 

His announced goal is that of under- 
standing the relations of consciousness 
and nature: organic, psychological, and 
social; and initially he defines nature 
as “a multiplicity of events external to 
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each other and bound together by re- 
lations of causality’ (p. 3). But it is 
questionable in his view whether there 
is any such nature; for analysis shows 
the world as “the ensemble of objective 
relations borne by consciousness" (p. 3). 
For him perception is the locus in 
which all experience is rooted, and per- 
ception shows consciousness both as a 
part of the world and as coextensive 
with the world. This contradiction or 
ambiguity must be clarified, and for him 
the concept of structure is both the 
chief instrument of clarification and the 
connecting link between nature and con- 
sciousness. 

He rules out the view of conscious- 
ness and nature as contrasting realms of 
being which interact causally on each 
other, and he also considers untenable 
Sartre’s opposition between events exist- 
ing in themselves (en soi) and ones ex- 
isting for themselves (pour soi). He 
finds adequate neither mechanism nor 
vitalism, neither mentalism nor materi- 
alism; and he rejects the traditional op- 
positions between realism and idealism, 
subjectivism and objectivism, mecha- 
nism and dynamism, and body and soul. 


(sus for his book is the human 
life-world, but before turning to it he 
examines in detail the physical and vital 
orders, devoting almost two-thirds of his 
pages to this analysis. Drawing upon 
data and observations from psychol- 
ogy, psychiatry, biology, physiology, and 
pathology, he argues against the ade- 
quacy of such classic concepts of behav- 
ior as conditioned reflexes, learning as 
a trial-and-error procedure, and neural 
reflexes with invariant correspondence 
between a local stimulus of a specified 
kind and a response of a certain kind. 
"Far from being a faithful description 
of behavior, the theory of conditioned 
reflexes is a construction inspired by the 
atomistic postulates of realistic analysis" 
(p. 56), and “Pavlov’s conceptions are 
irreconcilable with modern pathology 
and physiology" (p. 88). He insists that 
“in the nervous system are only global 
events" (p. 50), and "the living physi- 
ology of the nervous system can only be 
understood by starting from phenome- 
nal givens” (p. 88). Thus physiology 
refers us back to behavior. 

He holds that “there is form when- 


ever the properties of a system are mod- 
ified by every change brought about in 
a single one of its parts and, on the 
contrary, are conserved when they all 
change while maintaining the same re- 
lationship among themselves” (p. 47). 
His physical, vital, and mental or hu- 
man-order structures represent different 
degrees of integration and constitute 
different systems of equilibrium, differ- 
ent orders of significations, and different 
ways of structuring the perceived world, 
not different substances or realms of 
being. Within each of these orders the 
relation between the organism and its 
milieu is dialectical rather than me- 
chanical. 

Within the human order the basic 
pair of terms is perceived situation- 
work, Merleau-Ponty preferring the He- 
gelian term "work" to the more usual 
“action” as a designation for "the en- 
semble of activities by which man trans- 
forms physical and living nature" (p. 
162). The products of human work 
manifest the distinctive human capac- 
ity to go beyond created structures— 
economic, social, or cultural—to create 
still others. 


M stresses the percep- 
tion of expression or intention, main- 
taining that “it is possible to perceive 
a smile, or even a sentiment in this 
smile, without the colors or lines which 
‘compose’ the face . . . being present to 
consciousness or being given in an un- 
conscious” (p. 166). Though Alice in 
Wonderland thought that a grin with- 
out a cat was the most curious thing 
she ever saw, Merleau-Ponty apparently 
regards it as not uncommon. There is 
some similarity here to George Herbert 
Mead’s notion of perception as re- 
lated to action patterns, but I question 
whether Merleau-Ponty has done jus- 
tice to what is involved in a perceived 
object as a fused whole. But he has 
some illuminating observations on the 
way in which a child’s perception some- 
times reaches objects through words, 
through language as a social phenome- 
non; he asserts that objects are some- 
times perceived as similar because they 
are designated by the same word and 
thus participate in the same verbal and 
affective category. 
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Clinical psychologists and psychia- 
trists may be interested in his discussion 
of Freudian psychoanalysis as he at- 
tempts to clarify the relations between 
what he calls the human and the vital 
dialectic. He agrees with Freud that 
nascent perception is more an emotional 
contact of the infant with his milieu 
than a disinterested, cognitive operation. 
But he denies that the conflicts of which 
Freud speaks and the psychological 
mechanisms he has described require 
Freud’s system of causal notions; it is a 
system that transforms the discoveries 
of psychoanalysis into a metaphysical 
theory of human existence. Merleau- 
Ponty proposes using instead another 
language which would consider devel- 
opment not as the fixation of a given 
force on antecedently given outside ob- 
jects but rather as a progressive and 
discontinuous structuration of behavior. 
On this alternative interpretation nor- 
mal structuration reorganizes conduct in 
depth in such a way that infantile at- 
titudes no longer have a place or mean- 
ing in the new attitude. “Consciousness 
becomes infantile consciousness in the 
dreamer or disassociated consciousness 
in the cases in which one speaks of a 
complex” (p. 178); and in general, as 
Merleau-Ponty sees it, mental function- 
ing as described by Freud would repre- 
sent in approximate fashion only frag- 
mentary or pathological behavior. The 
more inadequate the structuration ac- 
complished by the subject, moreover, 
the more applicable is explanation in 
terms of linear causalty as opposed to 
the functional dependence of variables. 
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To the obscure questions of fact with 
which [the psychologist] deals, it is in the 
nature of things impossible to return 
answers supported by indisputable experi- 
mental proofs. In [psychology] the evi- 
dence of an authors approximation to- 
ward the truth can consist only in his 
success in gradually persuading com- 
petent opinion of the value of his views. 

—WituiAM McDoucaLL 
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Hanna Segal 


Introduction to the Work of Melanie Klein. New York: Basic Books, 1964. 


Pp. xiii + 118. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Ruvotr EksTEIN 


The author, Dr. Hanna Segal, is Train- 
ing Analyst at the British Psychoana- 
lytic Society and Institute, and is iden- 
tified with the theoretical and clinical 
position of Melanie Klein; she is one 
of the leading figures in the British 
School of Psychoanalysis. The reviewer, 
Rudolf Ekstein, received his PhD at the 
University of Vienna in 1937, having 
studied there under Bühler and Schliek. 
His professional experience includes ten 
years at the Menninger Foundation as 
a training analyst and Director of Psy- 
chotherapy at the Southard School. At 
present, he is training analyst at the Los 
Angeles Institute for Psychoanalysis, Di- 
rector of the Project on Childhood Psy- 
chosis at the Reiss-Davis Clinic, and 
also a consultant at the Metropolitan 
State Hospital. His long list of publi- 
cations includes the book written with 
Robert Wallerstein, The Learning and 
Teaching of Psychotherapy. 


HSS Secar, an able clinician fully 
identified with the work of Melanie 
Klein, sets out to present her basic ideas 
in lectures that are meant to be an in- 
troduction but appear very much as if 
they really are an indoctrination, in- 
stead. Having been myself a clinical 
teacher for many a year, the notion 
of indoctrinating is not alien to me 
since I know that phases of training 
must be experienced that way, and 
that every teacher is induced into estab- 
lishing a, common basis, a common 
doctrine. Frequently he cherishes the 
thought he teaches more than the think- 
ing he is to produce. 

As I assess Segal’s views of Klein I 
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am reminded of David Rapaport’s sug- 
gestion that the work of Melanie Klein 
should be characterized as id mythology 
whereas we are in need now of ego psy- 
chology. In a sarcastic moment he re- 
ferred to the follower of Klein as Me- 
laniesians; I am sure that they did not 
cherish an epitaph which pictured them 
as a scientifically isolated tribe over 
there on the island, as compared to the 
flourishing ego psychologists on the con- 
tinent over here who keep up with sci- 
entific advance. 

Of course, Segal is aware of much 
of the criticism of psychoanalysts 
“against the Kleinian description of in- 
ternal objects” as well as other ways of 
description and explanation utilized by 
Klein and her co-workers. She refers to 
Freud’s description of mental structure 
that is understood by some as contain- 
ing “objects which were anthropo- 
morphic or man-like, when he described 
such concepts as the superego.” She 
says then that Freud did not mean to 
imply that there was “a little man ac- 
tually contained in our unconscious, but 
that this is one of the unconscious 
phantasies which we have about the 
contents of our body and our psyche.” 
She suggests that the same type of crit- 
icism has been leveled against the 
Kleinian description of internal objects 
which are not to be understood as “ob- 
jects” situated in the body or the 
psyche, but refer to “unconscious fan- 
tasies which people have about what 
they contain,” 

Even though she is aware of the ne- 
cessity to introduce spacial analogies or 
metaphors about psychic life, so useful 


in the armamentarium of the analyst 
(which then however are frequently 
mistaken in Kleinian writings for ex- 
planatory concepts, or for facts about 
early psychic life), she makes no con- 
sistent attempt to utilize that insight, 
no provisions are made to verify these 
“facts” about early mental development 
in the infant, except through examples 
which seem merely to reify the meta- 
phoric thinking, such as when Segal 
says: 

“For example an infant going to 
sleep, contentedly making sucking noises 
and movements with his mouth or suck- 
ing his own fingers, phantasies that he 
is actually sucking or incorporating the 
breast and goes to sleep with a phan- 
tasy of having the milk-giving breast 
actually inside himself. Similarly, a 
hungry, raging infant, screaming and 
kicking, phantasies that he is actually: 
attacking the breast, tearing and des- 
troying it, and experiences his own 
screams which tear him and hurt him 
as the torn breast attacking him in his 
own inside. Therefore, not only does he 
experience a want, but his hunger-pain 
and his own screams may be felt as a 
persecutory attack on his inside.” 

I have no objections to genetic myths 
(which sometimes actually can be based 
on observed facts) if they are meant to 
introduce a model about psychic orga- 
nization, but the myth must be recog- 
nized as such, as must be the limits of 
the metaphor. 

I believe that the current debates be- 
tween Kleinians and analysts of other 
theoretical leanings are useless if they 
try to establish facts about early psychic 
development; and at the danger that 
both groups will reject my views I say 
that both schools of thought try to ra- 
tionalize ways of speaking through 
pseudo-discussions about the true or al- 
leged facts of early development. The 
true difference lies in the interpretive 
treatment techniques employed. The 
relevance of the techniques depends on 
verifiable predictions rather than on 
assumptions on early mental develop- 
ment. 

As one reads Segal’s volume, which 
summarizes well some of the key con- 
cepts of Kleinian thinking (such as the 
paranoid schizoid position, the depres- 
sive position, the manic defenses and 
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the issues of reparation) one cannot 
help but be fascinated by the fact that 
the connection of these concepts with 
Freudian writings stops approximately 
in 1923 when Freud introduced the 
structural model. What Freud and 
others published later is not quoted or 
reflected in Segal’s book, 

Many of the clinical examples taken 
from therapeutic context one must ap- 
preciate as earnest, and frequently em- 
pathic contributions to psychoanalytic 
technique. My own work with severely 
disturbed children has made me appre- 
ciate some of the astute observations, 
the intuitive grasp of the intricate lan- 
guage of the analytic patient even 
though I believe that the technical lan- 
guage of interpretation should not be 
mistaken for an explanatory system 
which is to distinguish clearly between 
levels of theory, the difference between 
metaphor and concept, and which in- 
dicates an appropriate appreciation of 
metapsychological concepts. 

But many of the clinical examples of 
Segal are utilized merely in order to 
confirm the doctrine rather than to ar- 
rive at new insights. It is as if one could 
explain any datum if one could just 
master Segal's glossary at the end of 
her volume. 

One of the problems with psycho- 
analysis has to do of course with the 
fact that there are not only “Melanie- 
sians" but other “tribes” as well and 
that we all have been tempted by over- 
cathexis of the language we utilize, of 
the concepts and metaphors we have 
developed; and thus do we create ideo- 
logical schisms, obstacles to scientific 
advance. Perhaps, as we start to review 
each others books, each other's tech- 
nical and theoretical contributions, we 
shall overcome the school thinking, and 
instead of being mere followers of crea- 
tive people we shall allow ourselves to 
move towards new and independent 
positions of our own. 


ul 


To produce a mighty book, you must 


choose a mighty theme. 
—HerMAN MELVILLE 
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As Ye Live 


Margaretta K. Bowers, Edgar N. Jackson, James A. Knight, and Lawrence 


leShan 


Counseling the Dying. New York: Thmas Nelson, 1964. Pp. v + 183. $4.50. 


Reviewed by O. H. Mowrer 


Margaretta K. Bowers, MD, the first 
author, has practiced private psycho- 
analytic psychotherapy in New York 
City for fifteen years, the majority of 
her patients being ordained or dedi- 
cated clergy, missionaries and members 
of clerical families. She is author of 
Conflicts of the Clergy. Edgar N. Jack- 
son, the second author, is Pastor of the 
Mamaroneck (N. Y.) Methodist Church 
and is well known as a counselor in the 
field of mental health. James A, Knight, 
a frequent contributor to medical and 
psychiatric journals, is Harkness Profes- 
sor of Psychiatry and Religion and Di- 
rector of the Program in Psychiatry and 
Religion at Union Theological Semi- 
nary. The fourth author, Lawrence 
leShan is a clinical psychologist and 
founder of the International Psycho- 
somatic Cancer Study Group. The re- 
viewer is Hobart Mowrer, and every- 
body knows who he is, His last book 
was The New Group Therapy, reviewed 
in CP in February, 1965 (p. 50); and, 
of relevance for his comments on the 
present book, is his growing interest in 
what he terms Integrity Therapy. 


5! pid scope of this small book is so 
broad, its implications so ramified, 
and some of its assumptions so debat- 
able that it is quite impossible, in a re- 
view, to give anything like an adequate 
synopsis or to evaluate it at all com- 
prehensively. I shall therefore merely 
list a series of reactions to the book 
which will hopefully suggest its general 
objectives and possible usefulness. 

1). Despite its multiple authorship, 
the book is uniformly well written, with 
no objectionable changes in style or 
tempo. It maintains a relatively consist- 
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ent (if at times vague) point of view, 
and one is rarely tempted to scan or 
skip. 

2). Despite an early statement to the 
effect that "there is very little in the 
English language that would be pri- 
marily useful to the counselor [of the 
dying" an extensive English literature 
is nevertheless cited and utilized. In the 
past two or three decades, there has 
certainly been a heightened awareness 
of "existential" problems (cf. Feifel's 
The Meaning of Death). And a new 
book by J. P. Brown, on Counseling 
with Senior Citizens, further reflects 
growing interest in the latter years and 
end of human life. Counseling the 
Dying is thus somewhat less distinctive 
than the authors imply, although there 
is no other one volume that focuses 
available information and experience in 
just this way. 

3). Also, there is an almost total neg- 
lect of a much older literature. As 
Clebsch & Jaekle, in their book, Pas- 
toral Counseling in Historical Perspec- 
tive, indicate, many early Christian as 
well as pagan writers were concerned 
with a “ministry of consolation” for the 
bereaved and the dying. And in medie- 
val times, manuals on “the art of dying” 
were in much demand. In Counseling 
the Dying, there are even notable gaps 
in the contemporary literature: e.g., 
lack of reference to Raymond Pearls 
thoughtful paper on “The Biological 
Utility of Death." 

4). My principal misgiving concern- 
ing this book is epitomized by a remark 
which Hans Selye makes in the last 
chapter of The Stress of Life. Here Dr. 
Selye says that people often ask him 
what to do if they go to bed and cannot 


sleep. His observation is that we pre- 
pare ourselves for sleep, or sleeplessness, 
at night by the way we live during the 
day; and if at night we cannot sleep, 
it is in a sense "too late" to do any- 
thing but suffer insomnia, or "take a 
pill.” The ability to “die well" likewise 
seems to be a function of one's hav 
lived well; and if one's opportu 
in this regard have been squandered, 
death, it seems, never comes easy. O 
casionally, Dr. Bowers and her associ- 
ates show an awareness of this way of 
thinking, but most of the time they 
proceed on the assumption that anyone 
can be “helped,” in death as in life, by 
professional counseling. 


S 


5). Is it not a trifle pretentious to 
suggest that the professions of psychia- 
try, clinical psychology, and pastoral 
counseling have something significant to 
say to the dying when it has not been 
unequivocally demonstrated that they 
know how to help the living? Instead 
of our seeking to tell others how to die, 
perhaps they could, if we would but 
listen to them, instruct us in the art of 
living (cf. p. 71). Confessions that 
come on deathbeds often could have 
been made to much better effect years 
earlier, 

6). Most introductory psychology 
textbooks do not contain a single vefer- 
ence to “death” in the subject index. 
And the “Existentialist? (whom Dr. 
Bowers et al extensively cite) have un- 
doubtedly done us a service in remind- 
ing us of our “creatureliness” and our 
susceptibility to “existential anxiety" 
and death fear. But I suspect a major 
oversight on their part as well. It has 
been my repeated observation that there 
is an inverse correlation. between fear 
of dying and success in living. I find 
that I, myself, am most likely to brood 
over my "finitude" and future “non- 
being" when I am not using present, 
available time—the now!—to proper 
advantage, ie. when I am neglecting 
current responsibilities and being a 
“nonentity.” And I suspect that many 
artists, poets, philosophers, and “neu- 
rotics" think of death as much as they 
do, not because they are unusually sen- 
sitive or discerning, but because they are 
impractical, irresponsible, and unrespon- 
sive to their manifest duties. And I fur- 
ther doubt that “existential psychiatry" 
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is going to be able to do much to alter 
the fact that conscience pretty consist- 
ently “takes the joy out of life" and 
reminds us of fleeing time and eternity 
when and because we are, here and 
now, ignoring our commonplace com- 
mitments and obligations. 

7). The senior author of this book is 
listed as a “practicing psychoanalyst” 
and Freud is often cited with approval, 
yet I recall no reported instance herein 
of anyone, at life’s end, commending 
psychoanalytic "insights" as having 
made his own life finer or more worth 
living—or his dying easier, The sensual- 
ity and self-centeredness which analysis 
has so often fostered seems, in fact, to 
breed an interpersonal unconcern, dis- 
trust, and meaninglessness which makes 
both death and life difficult. 

8). Dr. Charles Mayo is reported to 
have once said: “When I die I hope 
someone I love will hold my hand.” 
What more can a man or woman ask? 
I doubt if any kind of expert can, at 
such a time, take the place of family 
members and old friends. Dr. Bowers 
and co-authors take an ambiguous posi- 
tion in this regard: they recognize the 
importance of the emotional support 
that comes from significant others (and 
from a clear conscience) at the time of 
death (cf. pp. 61, 107); but, for rea- 
sons which are never made fully ex- 
plicit, they insist that the professional 
“counselor” is also necessary and useful. 
Although this volume contains many 
thoughtful, even moving passages, its 
over-all thrust and thesis are, to this 
reviewer, contrived and unconvincing. 
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Robert Presthus 
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munity Power. New York: Oxford 
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The author, Robert Presthus, is Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at Cornell 
University. He is author of The Organ- 


izational Society, Statistical Analysis in 
Comparative Administration and editor 
of The Administrative Science Quar- 
terly. The reviewer, Kurt Back, has 
written before for CP. He is still Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at Duke University. 
Of relevance for this review, he is co- 
author of “Newcomer Enculturation in 
the City? in Urban Growth Dynamics 
edited by Chapin and Weiss. 


pe is one of the key concepts 
used in social sciences. For the psy- 
chologist, it usually denotes control by 
one person over one or several others, 
generally due to some characteristic of 
the powerful person, be it his abilities, 
knowledge or position vis à vis the per- 
son over whom he exerts power. The 
political scientist studying communities 
is also centrally concerned with power. 
His attempt to deal neatly with his 
concepts is frustrated by the lack of 
clarity about who has power in what 
situation, about how to measure power 
and how it is possible to speak of a dis- 
tribution of power. In studying the 
natural community situations no event 
transpires that shows clearly the power 
exerted by one individual or one group 
over a specified section of the commu- 
nity and no situations recur often 
enough to obtain the clear pattern 
which the psychologist obtains in ex- 
periments or interview studies. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that in 
this field some of the basic issues are 
still in question. There are the rival 
claims of at least two methods of 
measuring power: one, the reputational 
approach, consists essentially of asking 
knowledgeable people in the community 
who has power. The other, the issues 
approach, tries to trace through a num- 
ber of community issues who was able 
to promote or to hinder the execution 
of a certain project. These two meas- 
urement techniques are also related to 
two definitions of the distribution of 
power. The reputational approach is fre- 
quently associated with the view that 
small power cliques control the whole 
community while the issues approach 
often leads to the view of pluralism or 
countervailing powers. The exertion of 
power within the community and the 
balance between different segments of 
the society is often organized in volun- 
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tary associations. The current volume, 
in contrast to many others, uses both 
approaches and tries to evaluate one 
against the other. It also tests the dif- 
ferent views of distribution of commu- 
nity power. In two up-state New 
York communities, differing in popula- 
tion composition, economic development 
and leadership structure, the author first 
tested the several methods of measur- 
ing power and then studied the condi- 
tions of power and the associated factors 
in these two settings. 


qu two methods of measuring power 
yield overlap but by no means point to 
the same people as community leaders. 
An example of the discrepancy of the 
methods is the local banker who has a 
high reputation of power but who exerts 
it through an implicit veto on com- 
munity projects and who then rates 
low on involvement with issues. On the 
other hand, there is the village lawyer 
who is active in the issues facing the 
village but who is considered to be 
mainly an executor of other people's 
ideas and thus rates low in the reputa- 
tional method. What is real power here 
becomes a somewhat moot question and 
further thought on this matter shows 
the ramification of the seemingly simple 
concept of power. 

Similarly, consideration of the char- 
acteristics of the leaders of the com- 
munity, designated by either method, or 
the study of the relations of power to 
social structure and to population com- 
position as these differ from issue to 
issue, all show how oversimplified are 
many easy generalizations when they are 
subjected to careful scrutiny by an ex- 
pert investigator. Each relationship has 
to be qualified by the type of com- 
munity, the particular issue considered, 
by the kind of constellations in which 
different persons find themselves in a 
historical situation at the time, Follow- 
ing the many ramifications into which 
this analysis leads will repay amply any 
psychologist who is interested in appli- 
cation of power in the larger society. 

The limitation of this monograph 
rests in the fact that we find so many 
variables operating while, in effect, we 
have only two cases. In spite of the sta- 
tistical approach and the wealth of 
tabular analysis, the studies become clin- 
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ical, or more appropriate in this case, 
historical. In the long run the author 
cannot depend on his large scale survey 
data and statistical tests but must resort 
to descriptions of the specific situation. 
Because his basic unit of analysis is a 
community the author is conscious of 
being forced into this idiographic ap- 
proach and spends the last chapter 
showing the continuities between his 
findings and those of other investigators. 
And because of the complexity in size 
of the unit involved, large scale com- 
parison of communities has obvious 
difficulties. Perhaps this cumulative ap- 
proach of working with individual com- 
munities will in the long run lead to a 
general theory of taking into account all 
the factors. As part of this enterprise 
his study is a model of careful theory, 
method and research. 


Theory vs Data 


David Moment and 
Abraham Zaleznik 


Role Development and Interpersonal 
Competence: An Experimental 
Study of Role Performances in 
Problem-Solving Groups. Boston: 
Harvard Business School, 1963. 
Pp. xvi +346. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Raren M, Stoop. 


The authors are David Moment, As- 
sistant Professor of Business Administra- 
tion, and Abraham Zaleznik, Professor 
of Organizational Behavior, at the Har- 
vard Business School. While this review 
was being arranged for and written 
they have produced two new books, 
The Dynamics of Interpersonal Behavior 
and Casebook in Interpersonal Behavior 
in Organizations, both by Wiley, 1964. 
Prior books by Zaleznik include Fore- 
man Training in a Growing Enterprise 
(1951) and Worker Satisfaction and De- 
velopment (1956). The reviewer, Ralph 
M. Stogdill, is Professor of Business Or- 
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ganization in the Bureau of Business 
Research, The Ohio State University. 
He is author of Individual Behavior and 
Group Achievement (1959) and of re- 
search monographs on leadership and 
organization. 


d pus STUDY is concerned with the 
application of role theory to small 
group processes. The research is based 
on four groups (N = 13, 15, 11, 13) of 
adults occupying a wide range of po- 
sitions in business firms. The groups 
observed a filmed human relations prob- 
lem which was discussed for forty 
minutes in an attempt to reach some 
conclusions about its causes and some 
practical remedies. The data consist of 
sociometric ratings, answers to question- 
naires and observers’ notes. 

On the basis of sociometric ratings, 
the 52 participants were classified into 
four groups: 15 stars (high in both 
ideas and congeniality), 10 technical 
specialists (high in ideas and low in con- 
geniality), 12 social specialists (high in 
congeniality and low in ideas), and 15 
underchosen (low in both ideas and con- 
geniality). The stars appeared to fuse 
the different leadership, task and social 
demands made upon them. They par- 
ticipated most, were most involved, most 
varied in their behavior, and most inter- 
dependent. The technical specialists par- 
ticipated least, were achievement ori- 
ented, and were most independent. The 
social specialists were highest in inter- 
action and task orientation, evoked a 
high degree of polite recognition and 
were most dependent. The underchosen 
were most competitive, least interested, 
received the most agreement and least 
recognition, and their mode of inter- 
action was one of counterdependence. 
In several respects, the social specialists 
were found to resemble the underchosen 
more closely than the stars or technical 
specialists. 

The major part of the report is con- 
cerned with personal and background 
(developmental) factors associated with 
the four role types and with a discussion 
of relevant role theory. Role theory is 
handled knowledgeably and the data are 
brought to bear on it in a competent 
manner. But the authors recognize that 
the concept of development presents 
some difficulties. 


It is difficult at times to discuss a 
work without commenting on the state 
of the science in terms of which it is 
being evaluated. Many concepts used in 
the social sciences have a higher content 
of assumption than of operational spe- 
cificity. The concept role development, 
as used in this study, is highly assump- 
tional in nature. Assuming that an indi- 
vidual has “developed” the pattern of 
behavior that he exhibits in the experi- 
mental situation, then certain variables 
such as social status, age, salary, and 
order of birth are related to perform- 
ance as predicted by theory. Even so, 
the assumption of role development is 
not quite satisfying. The association of 
background variables with role perform- 
ance at a given period of time falls 
somewhat short of the longitudinal evi- 
dence needed for a study of develop- 
mental trends. This criticism does not in- 
validate the findings; but it suggests 
that one aspect of the explanatory theory 
is rather tenuous in nature. 


dq: stupy differs from many be- 
havioral science reports in that the re- 
search problem is not formulated a: a set 
of hypotheses that limits the field of in- 
quiry to what is thought to be known. 
Examination of the social science liter- 
ature in the industrial setting suggests 
that the use of hypothesis in formulating 
research problems is tending to retard 
rather than advance the acquisition of 
valid knowledge. For example, there are 
the repeated failures (that outweigh the 
Íew successful efforts) to confirm the 
hypothesis that a considerate, human 
relations oriented style of leadership will 
solve all problems of employee satisfac- 
tion and group performance. These fail- 
ures have had little impact on the pop- 
ularity of the hypothesis. Moment and 
Zaleznik produce findings suggesting that 
success as a leader is quite a compli- 
cated matter and depends upon the 
ability to fuse different role demands 
or to alternate between different roles 
without regressing into social interaction, 
task concern, or self orientation. The 
finding is accepted as a reasonable out- 
come of the research; it is not explained 
away simply because it fails to confirm. 
hypothesis. More research using this 
strategy should advance the state of 
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knowledge regarding role performance 
in industry. 

In summary, the research exhibits 
some of the weaknesses that characterize 
a field in which theory is loosely formu- 
lated, It earns plus marks for generally 
competent handling of theory, appro- 
priate research design and_ statistical 


analysis, as well as strategy that keeps 
the field of inquiry open for discovery 
and consideration of alternatives. 
Experimental procedures, observational 
methods, questionnaires, and scoring 
procedures are completely outlined in 
an appendix of 160 pages. The book is 
well written and thoroughly indexed. 


A Theme and a Medley 


Ruth S. Eissler, Anna Freud, Marianne Kris and Heinz Hartmann (Eds.) 


The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child. Vol. XVIII. New York: Interna- 
tional Universities Press, 1964. Pp. 662. $10.00. 


Reviewed by PHILBURN RATOOSH 


The editors of this volume, Ruth S. 
Eissler, Anna Freud, Marianne Kris 
and Heinz Hartmann, are all well- 
known leaders of the world of psy- 
choanalysis. The reviewer, Philburn 
Ratoosh, received his PhD at Columbia 
chiefly in experimental psychology but 
also in mathematics and mathematical 
statistics. His psychoanalytic training oc- 
curred at the San Francisco Psychoana- 
lytic Institute. He has taught at Colum- 
bia, Wisconsin, Ohio State and the 
University of California at Berkeley. 
His interest in mathematical models of 
decision making combined with his con- 
cern that the model have a relevance 
for life has led to some productive dis- 
sonances and to an improbable pattern 
of activities. At present he is Professor 
of Psychology, San Francisco State Col- 
lege, Gonsultant, Space Sciences Labo- 
ratory, University of California, Berk- 
eley, and Research Associate, Mount 
Zion Psychiatric Clinic. 


Ev of a volume in a psy- 
choanalytic series is inevitably led 
to consider what the contents imply 
about the current state of psychoanaly- 
sis. Now, psychoanalysis is many things. 
In 1922 Freud wrote that psychoanal- 
ysis is a procedure for investigating 


mental processes, a method for treating 
neurotic disorders, and a theoretical 
structure, In our own day we should 
add that it is also an organizational- 
professional community. 

It would not be reasonable to ex- 
pect that such description would cor- 
respond closely to the categories into 
which the contributions to this series 
could be easily placed. But it is inter- 
esting to keep in mind that description 
of psychoanalysis. 

The articles that appear in this series 
can be classified into four types. First 
are the detailed considerations of psy- 
choanalytic concepts and theories, These 
reflect a concern with psychoanalysis as 
a theoretical structure, The well known 
papers of Hartmann, Kris, and Loewen- 
stein from earlier volumes fall into this 
category. Next are the "clinical con- 
tributions.” These represent psychoanal- 
ysis as a. therapeutic technique. A third 
category consists of applications of psy- 
choanalytic thought to literature, biog- 
raphy, or anthropology. And finally 
there are the articles pertinent to the 
title of the series—papers on develop- 
mental and child psychology, early edu- 
cation and training, and child therapy. 
The last two categories are unrepre- 
sented in our initial description. 

The last group contains papers most 
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like those to be found in the ‘standard’ 
psychology literature though usually 
written in much more discursive fash- 
ion. (Why this is so is an interesting 
question in its own right, one that might 
fruitfully be studied by sociologists of 
science.) 

Like its predecessors, this volume is 
a medley of works related only through 
an underlying psychoanalytic theme. 
About two-thirds of the papers are con- 
cerned with developmental and child 
psychology, the remaining, with psycho- 
analytic theory or with adult case 
studies. 


Ox: might say, with only a trace of 
exaggeration, that the psychological 
sphere has two poles, neither of which 
can be seen from the other, There is 
the pole of academic psychology with 
its emphasis on experimental design, 
control and verification. And there is 
the pole of psychoanalysis with its em- 
phasis on single case studies and Tal- 
mudic discussions of details of psycho- 
analytic concepts and theory. 

How this situation came about is a 
complex matter, but the connection be- 
tween the everyday concerns of the resi- 
dents of each of the polar regions and 
their scientific outlooks is obvious. The 
question that must be answered is: Does 
either side have anything to say that 
would be of interest to the other? 

It is obvious that the second group 
will be interested in papers like Anna 
Freud's "The Concept of Developmen- 
tal Lines" or Janice Norton's "Treat- 
ment of a Dying Patient," for example. 
Miss Freud discusses the continuing 
work at Hampstead. "This is a study of 
disproportionate aspects of development 
as an effort to provide insight into the 
nature of pathology and variation. The 
chapter by Dr, Norton is a case study 
of the treatment for the last three and 
a half months of a 32-year-old woman's 
life, The report is made all the more 
poignant by the fact that the patient 
was rejected by her husband, parents, 
minister, and doctors, all of whom 
found the situation intolerable. 

The theoretically minded of the sec- 
ond group will surely study the con- 
tributions of Katz and of Rangell. Katz 
argues that the distinction between pri- 
mary and secondary gain is not so clear 
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cut as Freud suggested but that both 
have intrapsychic and external compo- 
nents. 

In two papers on intrapsychic conflict 
Rangell traces the development of the 
concept in the psychoanalytic literature 
and discusses decision making or choice 
functions of the ego. He assigns to the 
superego also some lesser organizing, 
synthetic, and choice functions, all of 
which have traditionally been regarded 
as functions of the ego exclusively, and 
declares that the superego too is a locus 
for intrasystemic conflict. 


Beo what does this volume have to 
say to the psychologist not primarily 
concerned either with psychoanalysis, 
children or clinical problems? Possibly 
of greatest interest to him is a method- 
ological-sociological paper by Lustman. 
One would no more expect to find a 
discussion of the psychoanalytic organ- 
izational=professional community in a 
volume like this than one would expect 
a discussion of the organization of tour- 
naments in a book on chess. Neverthe- 
less Lustman points out how the ana- 
lytic community suffers at the hands of 
review boards making decisions about 
support of research proposals. These 
boards, Lustman says, give support to 
the rare psychoanalytic research pro- 
posal only when there is a methodolo- 
gist on the staff. Decrying the dearth 
of psychoanalytic research, he discusses 
what he considers to be the legitimate 
and illegitimate criticisms of the ana- 
lytic literature. Chief among the latter 
is the application to psychonalysis of a 
“nineteenth-century criterion of science” 
—a "demand for agreement with the 
empirical data (whatever those are pre- 
sumed to be) of experiment”—together 
with a lack of appreciation for its heu- 
ristic value, “its ability to provoke new 
questions and to extend into unknown 
territory." 

"These points have been made re- 
peatedly by Hilgard and very cogently 
by J. H. Woodger but undoubtedly bear 
repeating. 

Lustman declares that scientific areas 
belong to the researchers, not to the 
practitioners and that the research prob- 
lems in the area will have to be solved 
by researcher-analysts. But the group of 
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analysts engaged in research is pitifully 
small, and little is presently happening 
within the psychoanalytic establishment 
that would change this state of affairs. 

Lustman’s criticism ranges over to res- 
idents of the other polar region. With 
regard to the opposition by some ana- 
lysts to recording of psychoanalytic ses- 
sions, he says, “I consider it peculiar 
that analysts who every day deal with 
the vagaries of memory would trust 
their own memories in terms of scien- 
tific data.” 


a who think that analysts regard 
psychoanalytic technique to be in final 
and finished form may find Eissler's 
“Notes on the Psychoanalytic Concept 
of Cure" enlightening. Through a case 
study of a woman whose erythrophobia 
was so severe as to impair her social 
relationships, this article examines the 
meaning of ‘cure.’ The patient left 
analysis after three years without hav- 
ing made any progress either in insight 
or in alleviation of her symptoms. Yet 
eight years later in a letter to the ana- 
lyst, the patient revealed that she was 
happily married, had had three children, 
was active in community and social af- 
fairs, but that the chief symptom re- 
mained unchanged. The patient's ad- 
justment, Eissler suggests, is a defense 
against insight. 

Methodologists sympathetic to psy- 
choanalysis can point to this paper to 
show how flexible psychoanalysis is and 
how willing to revise its concepts. Those 
antagonistic will assert that this is fur- 
ther evidence that psychoanalysts, and 
possibly psychotherapists in general, 
don’t know what they are talking about. 

With what impression does this vol- 
ume leave the reader about the current 
state of psychoanalysis? That many the- 
oretical concepts of psychoanalysis are 
vague, confused and contradictory; that 
problems of measurement in psycho- 
analytic technique are far from solved 
—even the basic notions are not well 
defined; that those in the field are not 
at all clear about where their discipline 
ends and related ones begin. In short, 
there is the impression that psychoanal- 
ysis displays the defects that make a 
discipline a science. 


In Response to the Cry 


Bert Kruger Smith 


No Language but a Cry. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1964. Pp. xiv + 
170. $5.00. 


Reviewed by James W. BARNARD 


The author, Bert Kruger Smith, is head 
of Mental Health Communication, The 
Hogg Foundation for Mental Healih, 
University of Texas. For more than a 
decade she has concerned herself with 
translating into English the professional 
literature of the area of mental health. 
She is author of No Place for Tommy 
(1958). The reviewer, James W. Bar- 
nard, received his PhD in clinical psy- 
chology from Yale University in 1962, 
Spent two years at the University of 
Minnesota and is currently at George 
Peabody College as a Kennedy Founda- 
tion Visiting Professor of Mental Re- 
tardation. 


oe from the basic premise that 


society has a responsibility to help 
each of its members reach toward his 
maximum potential, No Language But 
a Cry presents to the general public a 


coherent account of the current think- 
ing of professional mental health people 
concerning the programs of treatment of 
children with serious emotional and be- 
havioral disturbances. The author of the 
book does not write as a professional 
in the field nor does she write as a 
parent of a disturbed child, but rather 
she writes as an interested layman who 
has done considerable thinking about the 
problems in the area of community 
mental health. Her goal is to tell parents 
who have a more personal interest in 
this area what they can do for their 
seriously disturbed children. 

Although the author recognizes that 
a great deal of work has yet to be done 
before there is general community ac- 
ceptance of this responsibility, the focus 
of the presentation is on the suggestions 
that have come from forward looking 
mental health people as to what could 
and should be done right now. The 
author writes, for instance, that treat- 
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ment for disturbed youngsters must be 
conceptualized within a continuum of 
services. “It may range from full-time 
care in the home with psychiatric con- 
sultation to full-time care in a residen- 
tial treatment center with total removal 
from the home. Between the two ex- 
tremes are many patterns of work. Some 
of them include classrooms in the public 
schools; special schools; half to full-time 
day care centers; homemaker services; 
church and club 
programs which combine several ap- 
proaches” (p. 51). 

Another example of the coverage of 
the question of community responsibility 
for problems of mental health is in the 
discussion of the role that volunteers 
can play in the over-all mental health 
program. The author obviously is aware 
of something that professional workers 
in the field are just rediscovering, 
namely, that there are a very large 
number of individuals in every com- 
munity who desire to and would them- 
selves benefit from helping others who 
are having difficulty maintaining them- 
selves within that community. 

The broad coverage that the author 
gives to the treatment possibilities for 
severely disturbed children is further 
evidenced in her rather detailed discus- 
sion of residential, long term treatment 
facilities. 


foster home care; 


TA major problem with this presen- 
tation is its failure to present the reader 
with a conceptual scheme with which 
to view the general area of childhood 
behavior disorders. The point of view 
espoused seems to shift back and forth 
between a medical, disease oriented 
model, and a behavioral, learning ori- 
ented model. This confusion is most 
clearly evident in the discussion of the 
role of the parents in the development 
of serious emotional disturbances in their 
children. While it is certainly true, as 
the author points out, that not a great 
deal is known with very much certainty 
about the kinds of early experiences 
that lead to later behavior disorders, 
and that the assumption of guilt by the 
parents over having ‘caused’ their chil- 
dren’s problems may actually interfere 
in some cases, with the treatment of the 
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disturbance itself, a distinction has to 
be made, nevertheless, between placing 
blame on parents and recognizing that 
the acquisition of most patterns of be- 
havior in response to the demands of 
the environment have a large adaptive 
or learning component, and that parents 
through their own behavior are, if for 
no reason other than their omnipresence, 
the most likely mediators of this learn- 
ing. This is important to understand 


in the attempt to help family members 
modify their own behavior as a means 
toward the goal of modifying the be- 
havior of their disturbed child. 

Aside from this criticism which, after 
all, can be leveled at many of the pro- 
fessional workers in the mental health 
field, this book should prove to be 
a valuable resource for parents with 
severely disturbed children. It may also 
serve as a guide for community action. 


Macro-Solution, 
Micro-Adjustment 


Roger Fisher (Ed.) 


International Conflict and Behavioral Science. New York: Basic Books, 


1964. Pp. xii + 290. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Lawrence N. SOLOMON 


The editor of the Craigville Papers, 
Roger Fisher, is Professor of Law at 
Harvard University. He worked for the 
Marshall Plan in Paris, practiced inter- 
national law in Washington, D. C. and 
has argued before the Supreme Court 
for the U.S. government. He is also ac- 
tive in the American Society of Inter- 
national Law. The reviewer, Lawrence 
Solomon, with a PhD from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, spent the years 1962-64 
as Executive Secretary of APA’s Com- 
mittee on Psychology in National and 
International Affairs, maintaining liai- 
son with the federal government. He 
is currently Research Associate at West- 
ern Behavioral Sciences Institute where 
he works on small group and simulation 
research. He has reviewed before for 
CP. 


HAT can the sciences of human 
behavior say that is both meaning- 
ful and helpful to those engaged in the 
formulation and execution of foreign 
policy decisions? Replies to this ques- 
ton from four social psychologists, a 
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mathematical psychologist, two psychia- 
trists, a sociologist, an anthropologist, 
a political scientist, an economist, an 
historian, and an international lawyer 
make up the content of this book. In- 
deed, they say, we have much to offer 
and here are some of our best examples, 

The book could be viewed as an ex- 
tensive conversation among thirteen be- 
havioral scientists, each one seriously 
and with scholarly competence debat- 
ing during a five-week session on Cape 
Cod at Craigville, his own discipline’s 
contribution to the reduction of world 
tensions. 

Responding to a request by the 
American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences to consider alternatives to the use 
of force as a means of settling inter- 
national problems, Anatol Rapoport 
speaks first to the effect that interna- 
tional conflict today is primarily a clash 
of myths about ideologies rather than 
the confrontation between two totally 
and mutually incompatible systems. Be- 
lief systems exist on all sides of the 
conflict, incorporating much mispercep- 
tion and perpetuating distortions in fu- 


ture perceptions. To check these belief 
systems against empirical data, William 
Gamson outlines an interesting method- 
ology aimed at assessing the validity 
of varying beliefs about East-West re- 
lations. 

The present East-West conflict should 
not be taken as primary, objects Kath- 
leen Gough. Assuming the anthropolo- 
gist’s long-range outlook, the more basic 
problem appears to be that the nation- 
state is obsolete and it is doubtful if 
it can really respond adequately or 
promptly enough to survive for long. 


If we are truly to build toward a 
peaceful world, adds the economist 
Kenneth Boulding, then we must not 
rely solely upon the use of threat and 
counterthreat to organize an interna- 


tional system; but rather must explore, 
through peace research, other alterna- 
tive means of inducing change in or- 
ganizations. 


LH thus engaged in the descrip- 
tive task of defining the nature and 
structure of the international conflict 
situation, the authors then turn to the 
pressing problems of how one deals with 
conflict and how one proceeds in reality 
to develop a more satisfying interna- 
tional community. The prescriptions of- 
fered include: Roger Fisher's suggestion 
that conflicts be fractionated so that 
any given international problem is seen 
as a special case rather than a test case; 
James Lieberman's precautions, based 
upon psychiatric insight and an appre- 
ciation of Gandhian philosophy, that 
conflict must be constructive rather than 
destructive; Arthur Waskow's proposals 
for conducting the Cold War in a non- 
lethal way—vigorously and in pursuit 
of victory, but without the use of mili- 
tary forces; Morton Deutsch's explora- 
tion of ways in which one may turn an 
adversary into a friend through careful 
attention to the scope and content of 
our international communications; Urie 
Bronfenbrenner's evaluations of Soviet 
perceptions of the West and Western 
intentions, in which he cautions for an 
appreciation of the fears, yearnings and 
modes of thought which currently char- 
acterize the Russian mind; and Amitai 
Etzionis creative exercise in concep- 
tualizing the multilevel organizational 
and institutional structures necessary to 
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achieve a Commonwealth of the Free. 

The final six chapters focus upon 
ways in which behavorial prescriptions 
may be effectively translated into polit- 
ical reality, in the face of the psycho- 
logical and institutional constraints 
presently imposed upon those making 
policy decisions, Anatol Rapoport criti- 
cizes a super-rational oversimplified 
"gaming" approach to international af- 
fairs, and argues for a more complex 
appreciation of the international con- 
flict than one in which the sole objec- 
tive of each side is to have the other 
side lose. Lester Grinspoon points out 
the alteration in interpersonal relations 
which occurs between an individual and 
others once the former has achieved a 
high position of decision-making, in- 
cluding such a potentially disastrous 
modification as the virtual cessation of 
critical feedback from subordinates. 

Roger Fisher presents a preliminary 
diagnosis of some present defects in 
governmental decision-making and at- 
tempts to identify some institutional 
features which may be causing "good 
people to reach bad decisions." 

Elliot Mishler argues that if groups, 
such as those in the Peace Movement, 
wish to influence the government di- 
rectly from the outside, then careful 
and systematic study must be made of 
the processes influencing foreign policy 
decisions, in order to identify opportu- 
nities for exerting influence; and then 
the best behavioral science techniques 
and knowledge must be applied to 
make those influence attempts most ef- 
fective. James Robinson goes further to 
suggest that social scientists who wish 
to influence government should work in 
areas where the government has special 
need for their talents, such as surveying 
public values and developing organiza- 
tional studies which would oversee the 
internal organization of the Executive 
branch of government, As a final cau- 
tion, Lester Grinspoon warns against 
removing the psychological defense 
mechanisms currently employed by 
those in decision-making roles to pro- 
tect themselves from unpleasant reality 
without providing them with some more 
constructive means for coping with 
reality. Perhaps the behavioral sciences 
can address themselves to the pressing 
problem of finding “less frightening and 


more effective ways of confronting peo- 
ple with unwelcome truths" so that the 
major messages of this volume will not 
fall on deaf ears. 


S re AUTHORS of the Craigville 


Papers, have searchingly probed for an- 
swers in a manner that is equal to the 
enormity of the questions posed. They 
have matched the scope and magnitude 
of the problems with the insight and 
knowledge of their proposals for resolu- 
tion. There is an element present here 
that has been sorely missing in most 
previous essays on the subject—a pro- 
found appreciation for the role of Man 
in human affairs. 

"These papers represent the best in the 
Humanist tradition, in that man is the 
measure of all prescriptions. The cold 
and empty strategies of the game theo- 
rist are displaced by the passionately 
human (and thus annoyingly complex) 
prescriptions of the behavioral scientist. 

In 1964, there were many books pub- 
lished on the topic of international con- 
flict, This was one of them, But it is 
a book so fundamentally different from 
most of the rest that it deserves special 
attention and thoughtful consideration 
from layman and scholar alike. 


On 49 ’59 Projects 


Denise Bystryn Kandel and Richard 
Hays Williams 


Psychiatric Rehabilitation: Some 
Problems of Research. New York: 
Atherton, 1964. Pp. viii + 165. 
$5.50. 


Reviewed by James LINDEMANN 


Richard Hays Williams has been a staff 
member of NIMH since 1951. As Chief 
of the Professional Services Branch he 
spent several years promoting research 
activities in the field of psychiatric re- 
habilitation. After a Columbia PhD, 
Denise Bystryn Kandel, the second 
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editor, joined Williams in 1959-60 as 
a Social Science Analyst and it was 
then that this book had its beginning. 
Williams has moved on to Special As- 
sistant to the Director of NIMH and 
Kandel is now Research Associate in 
the Harvard Medical School Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry. James Lindemann, 
the reviewer, received a 1954 PhD at 
Pennsyvania State University and then 
Spent nine years with the VA, first in 
the counseling program at Perry Point, 
Md., and then as Chief of Psychological 
Services at Salisbury, N. C. During these 
years he had extensive experience with 
community-oriented rehabilitation pro- 
grams. Now he works at the University 
of Oregon Medical School to train those 
who will work on psychiatric rehabilita- 
tion. 


"deere in psychiatric rehabilita- 
tion has leaned heavily toward the 
sprawling demonstration project, an ap- 
proach strong on innovation, light on 
rigor, and beset with the manifold prob- 
lems of action research in a service 
setting. In 1959 representatives of forty- 
nine such projects prepared narrative 
reports describing the problems they had 
encountered, ‘They met, with the au- 
thors, and discussed these problems. 
The authors, sociologists with extensive 
experience in the mental health field, 
set out to ". , , treat these projects as 

case studies in an analysis of research as 

a social process," In a part (one-third) 

of the book devoted to operational prob- 

lems, they do present the problems in 

the framework of a sociological theory. 

In the remainder they classify them and 

present quantities of repetitive examples. 

The space devoted to discussion and 

generalization is regrettably slim, The 
Jack of cohesion is compounded by the 
fact that the anonymity of the repre- 
sentatives and their projects is preserved, 
so that each one of the many examples 
is presented as an independent entity, 
allowing no opportunity to see the en- 
tirety of any of the projects. The initial 
descriptions of projects treating schizo- 
phrenics in the home, initiating psy- 
chosocial treatment programs in the 
hospital, providing special vocational re- 
habilitation facilities, etc. whet the ap- 
petite. But fragmentation robs the reader 
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of the opportunity to see the projects 
(and their problems) grow in richness 
and complexity, and also of the oppor- 
tunity to make his own observations and 
draw his own conclusions. 

The analysis of operational problems 
is based on Parsons’s concept of the 
social system, describing the manifesta- 
tion of and factors underlying strain 
when researchers bring about change in 
an existing institution. The attempt to 
present an example in each and every 
one of Parsons’s categories (e.g., fantasy 
as a manifestation), occasionally strains 
the theory and the data, although many 
of the categories are relevant and use- 
ful. One does develop an eye-opening 
respect for the ingenuity of hospital 
staffs in resisting change, and for the 
problems of the uneasy marriage of re- 
search and service in one project. The 
section on attempted solutions (increase 
structure, maximize motivational com- 
mitment, minimize disruption) has both 
practical and theoretical utility. The 
chapter on methodology illustrates the 
need for formulating the problem and 
placing it in a theoretical framework, 
and the untoward consequences of fail- 
ure to do so, in a way that should be 
convincing to the research novitiate, if 
unexciting to the veteran. Chapters on 
administration and methodological issues 
have less theoretical cohesion and yet 
reflect an attempt on the part of the 
authors to provide organization that has 
more vitality than the application of 
borrowed theory. Their summarization 
of desirable methodological procedures 
comes closest to promulgating constructs 
of their own, and may well be the most 
useful part of the book. 

The lag in producing the book—an 
analysis of a conference in 1959, dealing 
with projects then underway or com- 
pleted—means that the Zeitgeist is 
slightly dated. There is much preoccu- 
pation with the custodial orientation of 
the mental hospital—by now a well- 
beaten horse. Newer applications in psy- 
chiatric rehabilitation, such as operant 
conditioning, are notably absent. Despite 
the long gestation period, there are evi- 
dences that the book was assembled 
hastily. The index is meager and the 
appendix is full of data that are never 
mentioned in the text. On reflection one 
wonders if the material would not have 
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been better suited for a monograph than 
a book. 

Anyone setting out to design a project 
in psychiatric rehabilitation will want to 
read this book carefully, and use it. It 


is full of undigested nuggets. The re- 
searcher who specializes in rehabilitation 
will want to read it for general interest. 
To these audiences it should be of 
significant value. 


Compact Psychopolitics 


Robert E. Lane and David O. Sears 


Public Opinion. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964. Pp. viii + 


120. $3.95. 


Reviewed by EUGENE JACOBSON 


The first author, Robert E. Lane, re- 
ceived a Harvard PhD in political sci- 
ence in 1950, and ever since as well as 
a bit before, has taught at Yale, where 
he is now Professor. He has been a Fel- 
low at the Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences, is on the 
editorial boards of American Political 
Science Review and the Public Opinion 
Quarterly. A recent book is Political 
Ideology: Why the American Common 
Man Believes What He Does; he also 
wrote a chapter for Volume Six of 
Koch’s Psychology: The Study of a Sci- 
ence. The second author, David O. 
Sears, did his undergraduate work in 
history at Stanford but switched to Yale 
and social psychology, working with 
Carl Hovland, for his PhD. Since 1961 
he has been Assistant Professor at 
UCLA. The reviewer, Eugene Jacobson, 
is Professor of Psychology and Assistant 
Dean for Research, International Pro- 
grams, at Michigan State University. 
He is a social psychologist as is indi- 
cated by the fact that he worked with 
Carl Hovland on attitude research pro- 
jects during World War II and received 
his PhD with Newcomb at Michigan 
in 1951. He has spent a Fulbright year 
in Norway and also served for two years 
with UNESCO. 


i ee and Sears have not written a 
propositional inventory of contem- 
porary public opinion theory, nor a 
cross-translation of social psychology 


and political science, nor an introduc- 
tion to behavioral research on public 
opinion, nor a popularization and con- 


densation of the research literature on 
attitude formation and change. Rather 
their “little book" is an amalgam suc- 
cessfully incorporating elements of each 
of these kinds of exercises. 

Although the end product is complex, 
its lineage is clear. Following the leads 
of Harold Lasswell and Paul Lazersfeld 
a generation ago, and relying heavily 
on the definition of public opinion es- 
tablished by behavioral research, Lane 
and Sears are in direct line with the 
pioneering reader, Public Opinion and 
Propaganda, edited by Daniel Katz and 
others in 1954. 

In the ten years between the Katz 
volume and Lane and Sears, four major 
sources of data and theory have signifi- 
cantly advanced the understanding of 
public opinion phenomena, The Yale 
studies of communication and influence 
initiated by Hovland, the empirical re- 
search of a small set of behaviorally 
oriented political scientists that includes 
Lane, the Michigan Survey Research 
Center studies of political behavior di- 
rected by Campbell, and the elabora- 
tion of social psychological theories of 
attitude formation and change identified 
with Katz, Heider, Festinger, Newcomb, 
Rokeach, Brewster Smith, Osgood, Hy- 
man and Bruner are the principal con- 
tributors. They are amply acknowl- 
edged. 
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From these and the earlier sources 
Lane and Sears have constructed a 
synthesis of positions on some of the 
major behavioral research approaches 
to public opinion. They examine the 
formation and change of attitudes, citing 
data about the relationship between 
parents and childrens’ attitudes and 
changes in attitudes with age, They use 
some of the literature on group influ- 
ence and leader effects to illustrate is- 
sues involved in understanding differen- 
tial response to efforts to induce attitude 
change. The role of dissonance reduc- 
tion in attitude change is examined at 
some length. 

In the discussion of these topics, the 
authors endorse the position that the 
ordinary individual’s attitudes are not 
necessarily coherent, congruent, mutu- 


ally supportive nor integrated. This 
position is developed further in the four 
concluding chapters. The chapter on 
the relationship between information 
and attitudes concludes with the obser- 
vation that “a very frequent order is: 
opinions first, information and reasons 


later." 
"This leads to a chapter on rationality 


and irrationality in opinions that relies 
less heavily on research than the rest 
of the book, and more on an elabora- 
tion of the thesis quoted from Lasswell 
“Politics is the process by which the 
irrational bases of society are brought 
out into the open." 

In the chapter on conformity, re- 
search and theory are cited to support 


the position that man can develop and 
express his individuality at the same 
time that he is sensitive to the opinions 
of society. 

Intensity of opinions, extremist posi- 
tions and the meaning of commitment 
are imaginatively explored in the con- 
text of opinions related to social move- 
ments and social change. 

The analysis is concluded with suc- 
cinct digests of the chapters, a cau- 
tiously optimistic epilogue and an ex- 
cellent page and a half of recommen- 
dations for further study. 


T. cover all of these matters in one 
hundred and twenty wide margined 


— pages is ambitious. Lane and Sears have 


managed it well, showing an impressive 


command of the material and demon- 
strating the virtues of having both au- 
thors grounded in each of the major 
disciplines that provide the analytical 
framework. 

This book is intended for introduc- 
tory courses in social science and for the 
educated layman. Although it abounds 
in scholarship, is conscientious about 
acknowledgments, and relies heavily 
on research, the clarity and simplicity 
of language and excellent organization 
carry the reader easily through the com- 
plex issues examined. 

The stylistic clarity and simplicity 
does not, however, obscure the effects 
of compressing all of this research and 
theory from political science and social 
psychology into such a compact format. 
For instance, the four sentences on 
Lewin’s construct of “life space” will 
not satisfy the Lewinian though hope- 
fully it may lead some new readers to 
the cited source. The six pages related 
to balance and dissonance theories do 
not deal with these concepts as they are 
presented in the social psychological lit- 
erature although they are interesting 
and valuable integrations of some of 
the Hovland influence concepts with 
some aspects of balance theory. Argu- 
ments supported by hard experimental 
data share the limited space with as- 
sertions based on untested theory. Much 
of the integrative fabric is woven with 
threads of varying degrees of scientific 
merit without differential identification 
of the worth of the materials. There is 
no effort to guide the reader in assess- 
ing the methodological limitations of 
the data presented. But the main pur- 
pose is served, The argument is sus- 
tained. 

There is little academic reticence in 
this volume. From time to time the 
authors observe that some data are in- 
conclusive or contradictory. The pre- 
vailing mode, however, is the direct 
declarative statement as though the bulk 
of the evidence were in and the ver- 
dict clear. Unfortunately neither social 
psychology nor political science has 
amassed enough replicated studies in 
public opinion with confirmed findings 
to justify this degree of confidence. I 
tend to believe many of the generaliza- 
tions presented, probably for the same 
reasons that the authors do: they con- 
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form with the body of contemporary 
theory and dogma and are not contra- 
dicted by available evidence. 

I will not attempt a critique from 
the standpoint of the political scientist. 
The symposium on “The Limits of Be- 
havioralism in Political Science" ed- 
ited by Charlesworth for the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence in 1962 provides the guidelines for 
an attack and a defense. 

Both psychologists and political sci- 
entists should welcome this bold and 
largely successful effort to inform a wide 
public that the study of public opinion 
has been enriched by complementary 
work in the two disciplines. 


Basic Material, 
with Teasers 


Arthur R. Cohen 


Attitude Change and Social Influ. 
ence. New York: Basic Books, 
1964. Pp. xii + 156. $2.95. 


Reviewed by Erare C. WALSTER 


The late Arthur R. Cohen, author of 
this book, died July 10, 1963. He re- 
ceived his PhD from the University of 
Michigan, taught at Michigan, Yale and 
New York University and served for a 
year as visiting professor at the Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem. He is author, 
with Brehm, of Explorations in Cog- 
nitive Dissonance (7963; CP, Nov. 1963, 
8, 419). The reviewer, Elaine C. Wal- 
ster, received her PhD from Stanford 
University in 1963, then moved to the 
University of Minnesota where she very 
soon became Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology. She worked under Festinger as 
a graduate student, conducting four of 
the studies recorded in his Conflict, 
Decision, and Dissonance (1964). 


uRING the next year, a number of 
publishing companies will be re- 
leasing collections of brief psychology 
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texts, each text covering a limited area 
in psychology in great detail. Arthur 
Cohen’s Attitude Change and Social 
Influence is one of these basic topic 
texts. 

The purpose of the Basic Books “basic 
topic series” is two-fold: First, the books 
are supposed to present the material 
they contain so simply that the book 
could be read for pleasure by an intel- 
ligent but casual reader. In addition, 
the books are supposed to present the 
material in enough detail so that an in- 
structor can use one, or several, of these 
brief volumes as supplementary read- 
ings for his undergraduate or introduc- 
tory graduate courses. 

Cohen’s book fulfills this two-fold 
purpose extremely well. 


H. attempts to explicate all the 
major theoretical approaches toward atti- 
tude change, and to cite some of the 
laboratory and field research that has 
been stimulated by each approach. The 
reported research is almost entirely lim- 
ited to laboratory and field experiments. 
He doesn't attempt to include the less 
clear-cut data that have been obtained 
from non-experimental field studies, 
from survey research, or from clinical 
studies of attitude change. 

In various chapters, Cohen discusses 
the Hovland (Yale) approach (empha- 
sizing the effect of various characteristics 
of the communicator, of the communi- 
cation, and of the listener’s personality 
on attitude change); he compares the 
various cognitive models of attitude 
change (focusing on the extensive 
dissonance and forced compliance re- 
search); he reviews the group cohesive- 
ness approach; and ends with a discus- 
sion of the factors determining the 
persistence of attitude change and of 
the relationship between attitudes and 
behavior. 

All of the usual theories and the usual 
important experiments are competently 
covered in the book's few pages. For 
those already very familiar with the 
field, this is not an exciting book to 
read. It contains almost nothing that 
is new. It is more of a reminder and 
an amazingly compact organization of 
what you knew already. But, for the 
student who knows litle or nothing 
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about attitude change, the book is an 
exceptionally good summary of what has 
been thought and done. 


I. one knows enough about an area, 
he usually knows that things aren’t 
as clear as they once seemed. One of 
the most difficult things for an instruc- 
tor, or author, is to decide how much 
of the existing confusion he should de- 
scribe to introductory students. Should 
he make the generalizations he knows 
to be a little inaccurate? Or, should he 
be absolutely honest and discuss all the 
conflicting evidence and all the con- 
fusing exceptions to any generalization? 

Cohen handles extremely well the 
problem of whether to, and how to, 
present non-integratable, confusing data. 
He presents them; but he has an ex- 
ceptionally good sense of timing. Just 
as a student is about to begin getting 
lost in the exceptions and the specifics, 
Cohen pauses and reviews the relevant 
generalization and the study’s relation- 
ship to it, or he reminds the student 
of the different experimental settings in 
which the conflicting findings were se- 
cured, or he provides a timely summary 
of the material presented so far. Be- 
cause of these techniques, Cohen is able 
to present a great deal of material, at a 
very sophisticated level, with surprising 
clarity. His sensitivity to the introduc- 
tory student’s need to organize makes 
his book an unusually readable as well 
as an unusually accurate one. 

Cohen obviously didn’t intend his 
book to be a kind of “presentation of 
exciting ideas at professional level.” 
Further, the inclusion of such a pres- 
entation would defeat the purpose of the 
book. In spite of this fact, however, the 
reader finds himself wishing that Cohen 
had told us a little more about his 
hypotheses and research ideas. I think 
the reason why the desire to know what 
Cohen is thinking is so salient, is that 
Cohen puts two “teasers” in every chap- 
ter: First, throughout the chapter he 
makes perceptive comments on specific 
experiments. Second, at the end of most 
chapters he presents an evaluation of 
where the approach he is discussing 
seems to be taking researchers. These 
remarks are stimulating enough so that 
we keep wishing that he would continue 


and would describe more elaborately the 
studies he has in mind. Luckily for the 
introductory student, and to our dis- 
satisfaction, he doesn’t. 

At the same time that you buy 
Cohen’s book, buy some glue. This Basic 
Book isn’t very sturdy. You may have to 
paste in the section you just finished 
before you go on to the next. Bur the 
book is worth buying even if you have 
to keep it in a loose leaf notebook. 


Inside Insanity 


Carney Landis. Edited by Fred A. 
Mettler 


Varieties of Psychopathological Ex- 
perience. New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart & Winston, 1964. Pp. xviii 
+ 484. $8.75. 


Reviewed by Ivan N. Mensu 


The author, the late Carney Landis, 
was from 1930-1962 Professor of Psy- 
chology, Columbia University, and Chief 
Research Psychologist, New York State 
Psychiatric Institute. His friend and 
colleague, William A. Hunt, in writing 
about him shortly after his death, made 
the following observations: “His labora- 
tory empiricism was complemented by 
an insistence on careful and complete 
bibliographical investigation, and by a 
lifelong fascination with elaborate in- 
strumentation . . . his rigid laboratory 
empiricism demanded that he be eclec- 
tic in his theoretical affiliations . . . He 
was not by nature a theoretician.” 
(Amer, J. Psychiat., 1962, 119, 390-392). 
The editor, Fred A. Mettler, is Profes- 
sor of Anatomy, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia. The reviewer, 
Ivan N. Mensh, was one of Hunt’s stu- 
dents at Northwestern University where 
he often heard about and read Landis's 
work. Since 1948 Mensh has been teach- 
ing and researching in abnormal and 
clinical psychology in medical education. 
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He is in that same line of work at the 
present time in the Division of Medical 
Psychology, UCLA, Center for the 
Health Services, where he is Professor 
and Head. 


|, one cannot but be impressed 


by the bewildering disorganization of the 
thought processes as the afflicted suf- 
ferers have struggled to express them- 
selves, If these pages have imparted 
.. . some degree of familiarity with 
the actual phrases used, with the ob- 
struction of thought and its turnings, 
turbulence and distortion, and, above 
all, with the frankness and sense of 
urgent validity that characterizes mental 
disorder, my purpose may be considered 
to have been accomplished.” 


T uus, the late Professor Landis 
closed the manuscript which was in 
his publisher's hands at the time of 
Landis’s death in March, 1962. This 
closing statement typifies the compassion 
and sympathy which the author had for 
those he tried to understand, the men 
and women whose abnormal experiences 
of perception and other behaviors set 
them apart from their fellows. 

The editor’s foreword anticipates criti- 
cisms, particularly the lack of organiza- 


tion of the case material into some theo- 
retical framework, whatever behavioral 
scheme Landis may have wished to 


offer, and the lack of coverage of certain 
areas ("such as the field of conversion 
hysterias, sensory disregard, paradoxical 
sensory projection"). Landis was explicit 
in not providing “a doctrinaire approach 
which would cast the raw material 
within a dated frame of reference,” and 
his primary criterion for selection of 
material was that it be autobiographical, 
even though reported by someone other 
than the patient. 

The range of experience which Landis 
collected includes such classics as the 
reports by Beers, Schreber, Boisen, and 
Leonard (The Locomotive God); and 
the more recent ones by Lucy Freeman, 
Nijinsky, Fritz Peters, and Ward (The 
Snake Pit). Beers’s book generally is 
believed to have been the stimulus for 
the mental health movement in the 
U.S., and “snake pit" for some years 
was a characterization of the state men- 


tal hospital. The autobiographies cover 
two and a half centuries, from 1714 
to the present, with three-fourths written 
in the 20th century. Though many types 
of disordered behavior appear, the uni- 
fying concept is one which Landis drew 
from William James—"the nature of 
the stream of conscious thought"—and 
the basic quality is the subjective de- 
scription of psychopathological states, 
feelings, sensations, and memories. 


L annis clearly intended his collection 
as a text for students of psychopathology 
and, characteristic of his orientation to- 
ward the instructional nature of the 
book, pauses to define terms for his 
readers, not taking for granted their 
understanding. Thus, reality testing, hal- 
lucinations, screen memory and other 
terms are defined before he offers illus- 
trations through the content of the 
autobiographical reports. Further con- 
tinuity is provided by introductory para- 
graphs in each chapter. The content 
itself, often bizarre, may provide stu- 
dents of behavior an avenue for per- 
ceiving people and their worlds in the 
manner of the patients’ perceptions. 
Once a student has been able to adopt 
the perceptual position of his patient, 
then he may come to understand some 
of the logic of the otherwise-appearing 
illogic and disorganization. 

To illustrate “the temporal course of 
abnormal experience,” Landis has ar- 
ranged selections from onset, course, and 
recovery phases. To further assist the 
student there is a specification of the 
qualities common to pathological states 
of mind, Then there appears a shift, 
however. The emphasis upon autobio- 
graphical and subjective report briefly 
is replaced by a commentary on atti- 
tudes generally held by society toward 
psychopathology. 

Finally, there is the matter of the 
selective nature of reporting, selective 
with respect to verbal facility and re- 
lated level of intelligence. The reader 
must be impressed by the fluency and 
level of vocabulary of the patients re- 
porting their subjective experiences. 
Though there are some reports by other 
than the individuals themselves who ex- 
perienced the situations, most are auto- 
biographical and not second-hand. One 
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report specifies that the patient was an 
“uneducated, simple-minded woman,” 
but the written reports of most of the 
individuals indicate both education and 
intelligence well above this level. Recent 
studies of psychopathology suggest that 
an ordering of the reports by some social 
class dimension would add to the bene- 
fits reaped by students of abnormal be- 
havior, However, the richness of per- 
sonal, subjective expression in this 
volume constitutes a contribution to the 
understanding of behavior. 


Inconsistency 


and Stability 


Benjamin S. Bloom 


Stability and Change in Human 
Characteristics. New York: Wiley, 
1964. Pp. xiv + 237, $7.00. 


Reviewed by Wayne DENNIS 


The author, Benjamin S. Bloom, re- 
ceived his PhD from the University of 
Chicago in 1942 and has stayed on 
there to teach. He is now President of 
the American Educational Research As- 
sociation and a member of the Standing 
Committee of the International Study 
of Educational Achievement. He is au- 
thor of the Taxonomy of Educational 
Objectives and the Use of Academic 
Prediction Scales in Counseling and 
Selecting College Students. The re- 
viewer, Wayne Dennis, has a long his- 
tory of involvement with the effect of 
environmental variations on children’s 
behavior, first with experimental twins, 
Del and Ray, then among the Hopi, 
and more recently among the Indians 
of Mexico and institutional children in 
the Near East, When he is at home he 
is Professor of Psychology at Brooklyn 
College. 


HE AUTHOR states (p. 2) that this 
book represents “an attempt to iden- 
tify ‘stable’ characteristics . . . and to de- 
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termine the conditions under which this 
stability may be modified.” Since most 
characteristics can be stable and mod- 
ifiable, to some degree, the book should 
include many human characteristics. In 
fact, rather few human characteristics 
are discussed. 

In pursuing his topic the author 
makes use of the data of others, derived 
chiefly from growth studies, studies of 
sibling resemblance and of identical 
twins reared apart. All of the data re- 
viewed in this book have been compe- 
tently reviewed in earlier publications. 
No new data are reported. 

While Bloom is interested primarily 
in behavioral characteristics, he begins 
by considering growth in height and this 
becomes a model for the treatment of 
other topics. It is doubtful that growth 
in height provides a good model for 
the study of stability and change in be- 
havior. Once the growth centers of the 
bones have reached a certain stage, no 
further increase in height is possible. 
Short of amputation, mature skeletal 
measurements cannot be changed. It 
would be interesting to know what 
would have been the effect if dental 
or hirsutal development, rather than 
gross skeletal development, had been 
used as a model for behavioral study. 

Bloom’s treatment of age trends in 
height leaves much to be desired. In 
discussing growth in height he often 
writes about mean height at various 
ages even though individual data from 
longitudinal studies are available. In 
none of the studies which he uses are 
data presented beyond age 18 and some 
have no data beyond age 15. Bloom 
refers to measurements taken at these 
ages as terminal heights, and earlier 
measurements are correlated with these 
"terminal heights." They are terminal as 
far as the respective studies are con- 
cerned, but the final heights of many 
persons are not achieved by these ages 
and hence no predictions of adult 
heights can be made from such data. 
From the graphs in Bloom’s book 
(pages 20 and 22) it appears that in 
some studies the heights of boys at age 
14 correlate only .60 with their heights 
at age 17.5. Yet Bloom says (p. 45) 
"Height appears to represent a highly 
stable characteristic and we will use it 
throughout this work as a reference 
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point for other characteristics." 

Bloom's treatment of stability and 
change in intellectual growth is equally 
confusing to us. He estimates (p. 71) 
that the long term effects of extreme 
environments may be 20 IO points. Yet 
the references at the end of the chapter 
in which this statement occurs include 
studies by Dennis and Najarian (1957), 
Spitz (1945) and Sherman and Key 
(1932) all of which show environ- 
mental effects approximating 40 points 
in *IQ." 

A few quotations from the chapter 
on inteligence may indicate to the 
reader some of the reading difficulties 
which are offered by this book. “We 
would expect variations in intelligence 
to have relatively little effect on the IQ 
after age 8...” (p. 68). “Undoubtedly, 
the environments in which people live 
after age 18 determine the nature of fur- 
ther intellectual development" (p. 84). 
*We can even imagine types of environ- 
ments which would bring about some 
decline in intelligence" (p. 84). *We 
find it hard to conceive of environments 
powerful enough to bring about an 
actual deterioration of adult intelli- 
gence" (p. 85). While such statements 
may not necessarily be contradictory, it 
would seem to be the responsibility of 
the author, rather than of the reader, to 
harmonize them. 

Few will quarrel with Bloom’s state- 
ment (p. 199): “Where the environ- 
ment is relatively constant over long 
periods of time we have hypothesized 
that a relevant human characteristic 
will be far more stable than when the 
environment is more changeable,” 

We cannot agree that Bloom has 
shown (p. 203) “. . . that the congru- 
ence of the many different quantitative 
findings permits us to draw powerful 
generalizations in what have hitherto 
been regarded as ‘soft’ sciences." Per- 
haps it can be done, but this book has 
not done it. 


Ww 


But facts do not speak for themselves, 
and unless they are given a little assist- 
ance they have a difficult time getting 
established. 

—AsHLEY MONTAGU 
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Mostly Tests 


John E. Horrocks 


Assessment of Behavior: The Meth- 
odology and Content of Psycho- 
loea Measurement. Columbus, 
Ohio: Merrill, 1964. Pp. xv + 
736. 


Reviewed by Jerry S. Wiccins 


The author, John E. Horrocks, received 
his PhD in 1945 from Syracuse Univer- 
sity and went directly to Ohio State 
University where he is now Professor 
and Chairman of the Institute for Child. 
Development and Family Life. The re- 
viewer, Jerry S. Wiggins, received his 
degree in 1956 from Indiana University 
and taught at the University of Roches- 
ter and at Stanford before moving to 
the University of Illinois where he is 
Associate Professor of Psychology 


SYCHOMETRIG, substantive and ap- 
Pa aspects of educationa! and 
psychological testing are typically pre- 
sented to the undergraduate in a neat, 
slightly bulging package entitled "Tests 
and Measurements. This packaging has 
been achieved not so much by the natu- 
ral cohesiveness of the many subject 
matters included but by the availabil- 
ity of several truly excellent textbooks 
which have, in effect, defined a course 
of instruction. 

Despite the apparent unification 
achieved by available textbooks there 
is an underlying bifurcation of subject 
matter that is familiar to all who have 
attempted to teach this course. How 
much of the course should be devoted 
to an explication of the statistical the- 
ory underlying mental tests and how 
much to a description of the many tech- 
niques themselves? The trend in recent 
years has been toward an emphasis on 
the statistical and measurement con- 
siderations underlying assessment tech- 
niques, This trend is discernible both 
in the increased level of sophistication 
of the standard textbooks and in the 
appearance of texts such as Ghiselli's 
and Helmstadter’s which have broken 
completely from the test cataloging tra- 
dition. 
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Horrocks’s Assessment of Behavior 
represents a reversal of this quantitative 
trend. It is his contention that “. , , the 
author of a measurement text makes a 
grave mistake in including a course in 
elementary statistics when so little space 
is available.” Instead, Horrocks feels 
ihat ", . . . an adequate understanding 
of measurement must be based upon a 
knowledge of the nature of what is 
being measured . . . [and] . . . the events 
of measurement are best seen and in- 
terpreted against a historical back- 
ground,” The nature of the phenomena 
is treated in special chapters on the 
theories and assumptions underlying the 
study of intelligence and personality, A 
sense of history is conveyed through 
detailed documentation of most early 
versions of a given technique in this 
country and abroad. The tests them- 
selves are in the spotlight. Space limi- 
tations which dictated the exclusion of 
statistical concepts apparently did not 
apply to test description. In slightly less 
than half the number of pages of 
Buros’s last Yearbook, Horrocks pro- 
vides the testophile with exhaustive 
listings, representative items, abundant 
illustrations and explicit details of ad- 
ministration and scoring. 

In line with his stated aims, Horrocks 
presents the concepts of reliability and 
validity without reference (except for à 
few slips) to the correlation coefficient. 
This in itself is no minor achievement 
and many instructors (and students) 
would be sympathetic to a consistently 
non-statistical presentation of testing 
principles, However, such restraint is 
not exercised in subsequent discussions 
of specific tests. Here, the reader en- 
counters statistical indices such as bi- 
serial r's, multiple-R’s, and Spearman- 
Brown corrected reliabilities that are 
nowhere defined and seldom referenced. 
It is not clear to this reviewer how the 
statistically unsophisticated student is 
expected to utilize such information. 


Tu ‘historical context’ provided for 
the various tests often buries them in 
a mass of painstakingly documented 
trivia. Mere listings are frequently of- 
fered in the absence of very basic dis- 
tinctions that would better serve the 
potential test consumer. For example, 
details of the contents of 29 attitude 
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scales devised by Thurstone are pro- 
vided but the famous method whereby 
‘Thurstone Scales were constructed is 
not mentioned. 

Critical judgments as to the merits 
of the instruments discussed are often 
avoided by resort to generalizations that 
are true (of all instruments) but not 
informative. Critical opinions of other 
authors are cited but the level and con- 
text of the criticisms are frequently un- 
even. For example, skepticism concern- 
ing the merits of differential aptitude 
batteries is expressed by quoting an un- 
involved psychometric critic, while the 
virtues of pattern and scatter analysis 
of the Wechsler would appear consid- 
erable from the single quotation of 
Wechsler himself, The author’s own 
contributions such as "A further dif- 
ficulty with the MMPI is that of 
the time-consuming scoring system in- 
volved" appear to reflect a lack of 
familiarity with certain kinds of in- 
struments, 

Where factual information is ap- 
propriate—such as the section on 
classification systems and sources of 
information about tests—the thorough- 
ness of the author is seen at its best. 
Detailed descriptions of major tests 
such as the Binet scales and the Wechs- 
ler scales give the student a feel for 
the instruments which cannot be ob- 
tained from most secondary sources. 
Unfortunately, the cataloging and de- 
scription of minor tests that are not 
representative of anything in particular 
seriously detract from the impact and 
readability of the text. The absence of 
a critical frame of reference based on 
explicitly stated principles is perhaps 
the most serious shortcoming. 

Is it possible to present the actual 
contents of psychological tests within 
a rigorous framework of methodolog- 
ical principles without either discourag- 
ing the quantitatively faint-of-heart or 
boring the non-specialist reader? This 
reviewer believes it is, The skeptical 
reader is referred to Cronbach's Essen- 
tials of Psychological Testing. 


m 
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Therapy 
Self-Taught? 


Jerome L. Schulman, Joseph C. Kas- 
par and Patricia M. Barger 


The Therapeutic Dialogue. Spring- 
field, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1964. 
Pp. vii + 163. $6.50. 


Reviewed by ALEXANDER Z, GUIORA 


All three of the authors are colleagues 
at Children's Memorial Hospital in 
Chicago, Jerome Schulman, a physician, 
is Director of the Division of Child 
Psychiatry at the hospital and Associate 
Professor of Pediatrics and Psychiatry 
and Neurology at Northwestern Univer- 
sity Medical School. Joseph C. Kaspar, 
received his PhD from the University 
of Chicago and is Chief Psychologist at 
the hospital and Lecturer at NW Uni- 
versity Medical School. Patricia Barger 
received her PhD from Northwestern 
University, joined the staff of the hos- 
pital in 1961 and was appointed in- 
structor in the Department of Pedi- 
atrics at Northwestern Medical School 
in 1964. The reviewer, Alexander Z. 
Guiora, is Associate Professor in the De- 
partments of Psychology and Psychiatry 
and Chief Psychologist in the Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute at the University 
of Michigan. He received his Doctorat 
d'Université de Paris [rom the Sorbonne 
under Daniel Lagache, and had subse- 
quent training in psychoanalytical psy- 
chotherapy. His major interests are the 
practice, teaching and study of psycho- 
therapy. He is now editing a forthcom- 
ing book, Perspectives in Clinical Psy- 
chology. 


4 i» BOOK presents a technique for 
analysis of tape-recorded interviews; 
it is intended as a supplement or substi- 
tute for supervision of beginning thera- 
pists. The proposed system is held to 
apply for all treatment orientations. By 
the apparent catering to such a group 
of would-be therapists the authors will- 
ingly or unwillingly condone the do-it- 
yourself principle in the learning of 
psychotherapy. They justify this do-it- 
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yourself principle on the basis that 
supervisory time is hard to come by. 
The proposed system of tape analy- 
sis involves a separation of the verbal 
interchange of the treatment session into 


"communication units bounded by "the 


natural pauses that occur in the verbal 
flow." The segments of the patient's 
production are subjected to analysis 
through four different frames of refer- 
ence: "the content, the accompanying 
affect, the dynamic implications and the 
transference message." The therapist's 
responses are similarly evaluated. Com- 
parison of “ideal” therapist response, 
as determined from the evaluation of 
the verbal behavior of the patient, with 
the actual therapeutic communication 
provides the vehicle through which the 
learning of psychotherapy is presumed 
to be effected. The authors indicate that 
this procedure, though requiring much 
time and effort on the part of the thera- 
pist, can be an effective learning device 
when used either individually or with 
group peer supervision. No supporting 
evidence or research data is offered to 
substantiate the view that this proce- 
dure is needed, useful, or capable of 
serving as a substitute for the skills of 
an experienced supervisor. 

The major portion of the book is de- 
voted to a demonstration of the pro- 
posed system via case material selected 
from the recorded treatment sessions of 
two patients. Additional material is oc- 
casionally added to the transcripts for 
purposes of illustration. The only prob- 
lem with the illustrative material is that 
it is not germane enough; at times it 
seems as if the interpretations offered 
have been forced on the material. Here 
again the lack of evidence, even in the 
form of subsequent developments in the 
treatment of the cases, is strongly felt by 
this reviewer. 

In their discussion of the use of the 
analysis method, the authors suggest 
that the therapist make explicit in writ- 
ten form his dynamic formulation of 
the patient's personality and his form- 
ulation of the treatment goals. Recur- 
rent revision of these two formulations 
is advised as treatment progresses. No 
one can deny the need for careful as- 
sessment and continuing evaluation of 
the patient and the treatment process. 
The problem is that the book contrib- 
utes little of value toward that under- 


standing of clinical data that could make 
the writing of formulations more than 
an empty gesture, Perhaps in their at- 
tempt to render their system of tape 
analysis applicable to all therapeutic ori- 
entations, the authors have been forced 
to avoid approaching significant insights 
into the essential features of any. The 
outcome is a level of generality and 
simplicity that most psychiatric resi- 
dents and psychology graduate stu:lents 
will find distressing. 

This is admittedly harsh criticism but 
what other recourse has the reviewer 
when in a book devoted to the ' 


ra- 


peutic dialogue" one finds only token 
discussion of transference (defined as 
“all aspects of the relationship existing 
between the patient and the therapist”) 
brief mention of resistance, and studious 
avoidance of the concept of counter- 
transference beyond such generalities as 
reminding the therapist that he should 
like people or seek a “therapeutic ex- 
perience” himself. It is as if the guid- 
ing principle of the authors wee not 
to scare away the neophyte, to tre: him 
gently, not to hurt his delicate sensi- 
bilities, not to arouse too much anxiety 
in him. 

Several presumably theoretica! chap- 
ters are appended to the discussion of 
the tape analysis method, e.g., psycho- 


therapy with children, the “sticky hour” 
when treatment progress seems stilled, 
and non-verbal communication. Discus- 
sion of these topics is much too rudi- 
mentary to impart significant knowledge 
to even a beginning therapist or to make 
the tape analysis system more mean- 
ingful. 

Another feature of the book that the 
reader of scholarly orientation will de- 
plore is that the authors make no cred- 
ited use of anything that has been pub- 
lished before. There is not one single 
reference to be found on the 150 pages. 

The book concludes with 19 brief 
reviews of books about psychotherapy, 
to serve as a recommended reading list. 
This section does serve a useful func- 
tion; but neither this, nor the pleasant 
large type, nor the ease with which the 
book may be read are sufficient to coun- 
teract its glaring deficiencies. In this 
reviewer's opinion, there is serious ques- 
tion as to the justification for the pub- 
lication of this manuscript. 
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A Program for Reviews 
and 
a Review of a Program 


Cynthia D. Buchanan 


A Programmed Introduction to Linguistics. Boston: Heath and Company, 


1963. Pp. 288. $4.40. 


Reviewed by H. L. LANE and G. L. Gris 


Cynthia Buchanan, the author, received 
her MA in linguistics from Harvard. 
She has been instructor in modern lan- 
guages at Hollins College, Virginia, 
where she also taught a graduate course 
in structural linguistics, and was Assist- 
ant Director of the Hollins College 
NDEA French Institute in the summer 
of 1960. She is also the author of pro- 
gramed texts in geography, reading, and 
pre-reading. The reviewers Lane and 
Geis, are both at the University of Mich- 
igan Center for Research on Language 
and Language Behavior. Lane, who di- 
rects that Genter, conducts research on 
speech production and speech percep- 
tion, His latest publication (in press) is 
The Control and Analysis of Speech. 
Geis is also Research Associate in the 
Center for Research on Learning and 
Teaching. He has written articles on 
programed instruction, initiated and ed- 
ited programs and conducted research 
in programing and human learning. His 
Study of Behavior, a programed text 
in psychology, has been published re- 


cently. 


PROGRAM is more like a product 
than it is like a book, and its re- 
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view must be more like an article in 
Consumer’s Report than like one in the 
Times Literary Supplement. Programs 
have claimed special attention in educa- 
tion because they are the offspring of a 
technology of behavior; they are gener- 
ated by an iterative process of analysis 
—design—evaluation—revision; they em- 
body, therefore, the principles of scien- 
tific inquiry applied to the construction 
of educational materials. Because the 
format of programs often resembles that 
of books, there is a danger that reviews 
of programs will assume the highly sub- 
jective and unscientific character of 
most book reviews. This outcome is in- 
appropriate, undesirable, and unneces- 
sary. The potential buyer of a program 
needs to know the hard-fact answers to 
certain practical questions. Stated sum- 
marily they are: What is the program 
supposed to do, for whom, under what 
conditions? Does it work? What do I 
gain and lose in buying it? 

The task of the reviewer, from our 
point of view, is to specify these ques- 
tions in more detail, as they pertain to 
the particular product being evaluated 
—and then to answer them. 

It will become clear that the reviewer 
cannot accomplish his task without a 


teachers or users manual provided by 
the manufacturer of the program. If a 
program is not accompanied by the in- 
formation in a user's manual (a stand- 
ard accompaniment of most products, 
from cars to ointments) this augurs ill 
for its proper evaluation and use, and 
to this degree the product is unsatis- 
factory. In this respect and others, pro- 
grams are like tests, Both are designed 
to do a job, both are developed by iter- 
ative revision and evaluation, and both 
must be accompanied by data concern- 
ing their objectives, validity, reliability 
and use; otherwise, their review is in- 
feasible, their purchase unwise. 

The following review presents the 
questions that we believe a reviewer 
should ask about a program. Several 
lists of criteria for evaluating programs 
are available (see Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, 1963, 84-89 and N.S.P.I. Journal, 
1963, No. 2, 4-8), but this article spells 
out for the first time, the criteria that 
are, peculiarly the concern of the re- 
viewer, and it illustrates their applica- 
tion to a particular program: 4 Pro- 
grammed Introduction to Linguistics 
(PIL). If this program seems pallid in 
the harsh light of systematic and ex- 
plicit criteria, it should be noted at the 
outset that few other programs would 
do better under this scrutiny and most 
texts would do worse. Let that obser- 
vation comfort whom it may. 


OBJECTIVES 
1. Are the objectives of the program 
stated? 

The objectives can be stated with vary- 
ing degrees of precision. These state- 
ments may range from brief and vague 
generalities, rather like those found in 
a college catalog, to explicit and quan- 
titative descriptions of behavior, includ- 
ing terminal (or “mastery”) frames in 
the program, or the questions and an- 
swers of a post-test. 

PIL: According to a leaflet accom- 
panying the program “the text acquaints 
the student with fundamental principles 
of linguistic science, phonetics and pho- 
nemics.” In view of the content of the 
program and, especially, the eleven in- 
terpolated tests, we infer that the major 
objectives of the program are to pro- 
duce a student who can accurately com- 
plete the following tasks: 
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(a) Given a schematic of the vocal 
tract, identify the major cavities, the 
articulators, and the points of articula- 
tion. 

(b) State the definition of a pho- 
neme. Given two phones in English, 
state whether they are in free variation 
or in complementary distribution. 

(c) Given an articulatory description 
of an English phoneme (in terms of 
tongue height and position for the vow- 
els, or point and manner of articulation 
for the consonants) write the phonemic 
symbol. Given the symbol, state the ar- 
ticulatory description. Given a simple 
English word, write the string of pho- 
nemic symbols that represents it. 


2. Do the objectives reflect the current 
state of the field? 

The program may undertake to teach 
concepts that are up-to-date, to provide 
the facts and skills that are required of 
today’s (or tomorrow’s) student in the 
particular discipline, or it may be based 
on an obsolete textbook or an outdated 
perspective of the subject matter. 

PIL: The objectives are not abreast 
of recent developments in linguistics. 
The classical ‘botanical’ approach, fol- 
lowed by the program, has undergone 
severe criticism and revision during the 
past decade, To the student and to the 
teacher, the over-all purpose of the pro- 
gram will surely be unclear, The pro- 
gram neither adopts the objectives of 
the phonetician, since it fails to teach 
the basic skills of reading and writing 
phonetic notation, nor the objectives of 
the linguist, since it fails to approach 
phonemics as part of the over-all prob- 
lem of the structure of language, that 
is, in the light of the interdependence 
among the components of a grammar. 


3. Are the emphases appropriate? 

The program may extensively develop 
concepts of central importance, relegate 
lesser concepts to limited treatment and 
omit still others whose mastery requires 
a disproportionate amount of time and 
space, or it may dwell unduly on the 
curios of the subject matter, the con- 
cepts that are easily mastered, or those 
that have short-term appeal but little 
long-term utility for the student. 

PIL: Although the distribution of em- 
phases cannot be judged solely by the 
allocation of frames to objectives, it is 
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instructive to note that approximately 
26 percent of the frames are devoted 
to the first objective, concerned with 
articulatory phonetics, 12 percent to the 
second objective, concerning phonemic 
principles, and 46 percent to the third 
objective, concerning the segmental pho- 
nemes of English. The remaining 16 
percent is devoted about equally to in- 
troductory material and to an explana- 
tion of the supra-segmental phonemes 
of English, Given the scope and ap- 
proach of the program, this distribution 
of emphases seems reasonably standard. 
The widely used introduction to linguis- 
tics by Gleason, for example, allocates 
pages to the five topics listed above in 
about the same proportions. 


4, How do the stated objectives of the 
program compare with objectives typ- 
ically set forth for the target popula- 
tion? 

The program may undertake to pro- 
vide all of the concepts and skills de- 
manded of the particular population 
for which it is designed or it may in- 
corporate too few of the relevant ob- 
jectives to be useful to its chosen 
population. 

PIL: The scope of the program’s ob- 
jectives is distinctly limited; in this re- 
spect, the title may be misleading. An 
introductory course in linguistics in col- 
leges in the United States will normally 
include, in addition to the major objec- 
tives of the program, some treatment of 
morphology and syntax, acoustic pho- 
netics, and language history and dis- 
tribution. Those who teach such courses 
from a traditional point of view may 
find it desirable to use the program in 
that part of the course devoted to artic- 
ulatory phonetics and English phone- 
mics, and then to supplement the pro- 
gram with a textbook. 


POPULATIONS 

5. Is the target population described? 

Just as the learner’s objectives and 
the program’s objectives must match 
rather closely, so, too, the learner must 
be sure that he belongs to the popula- 
tion for which the program was de- 
signed. A description of the target pop- 
ulation of the program, like that of its 
objectives, may be dangerously general 
(e.g., “adults of all ages”) or helpfully 
detailed. The description may range 


from a statement of grade level or 
courses that are prerequisite (again in 
the manner of a college catalog) to, 
more usefully, the identification of con- 
tent skills and propaedeutic skills (the 
repertoire that is needed to compicte 
this kind of program). Ideally, the tar- 
get population may be delimited by stu- 
dents’ scores on a screening test, which 
accompanies the program. This test may 
be the same as the pre-test, discussed 
below, which is used to evaluate the 
learning effected by the program, or the 
two tests may be different. 


PIL: According to a leaflet accom- 
panying the program, the target popu- 
lation includes students of speech, lin- 
guistics and language pedagogy. “No 
previous knowledge of linguistics is nec- 
essary to take the course.” This is, of 
course, inadequate as a statement of 
the skills necessary to complete the pro- 
gram successfully. Students of English 
as a second language will find the pro- 
gram particularly difficult, and English 
speakers with dialects markedly differ- 
ent from that on the Eastern Seaboard 
of the United States will also be at a 
disadvantage (the inevitable result of 
trying to teach phonetics by means of 
orthography rather than by tape-record- 
ings). 


6. Is the target population appropriate 
for program? 

The program may demand factual 
knowledge and ancillary skills that its 
target population in fact possesses, or 
the inappropriateness of its requirements 
may be masked by their vague descrip- 
tion. Conversely, the target population 
may need to know what the program 
offers to teach, or the program may be 
designed for a population that has little 
demand for the learning it provides. 


PIL: With the reservations concern- 
ing the program's objectives stated in 
Items 2 and 5 above, the target popu- 
lation may be considered generally ap- 
propriate. 


7. Is the test population adequately de- 
scribed? Is it comparable to the target 
population? 

"The evidence that the program is ef- 
fective as an educational product (see 
below) may not be relevant unless the 
population on which it was tested and 
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the population which will use it are 
comparable. This cannot be decided, 
in turn, unless the test population, like 
the target population, is adequately de- 
scribed. Once again, performance on 
a reported screening test provides the 
ost explicit statement of the entry 
behaviors of the students, A detailed 
description of content skills and pro- 
paedeutic skills is next to be preferred. 
PIL: There is no description of a test 
population beyond the statement, in the 
foreword to the program, that under- 
graduate and graduate students com- 
pleted the program in various educa- 
tional contexts; the errors and com- 
ments of these students led to repeated 
revisions of the original program. 


CONDITIONS 
8. Is there a description of the condi- 
tions under which the program should 
be used? 

The effective use of the program may 
require certain environmental conditions, 
supplementary devices or materials, or 
procedures by teacher and student, The 
program may ensure that these condi- 
tions are met by instructions to the stu- 
dent on the use of the program and 
supplementary materials and by instruc- 
tions to the teacher concerning admin- 
istration and integration with classroom 
practices and the curriculum, 

PIL: There is no teacher’s manual, 
no statement of the conditions under 
which the program should be used, nor 
any recommendation concerning supple- 
mentary materials or devices. In a brief 
procedural note to the student, he is 
instructed to cover the answers to the 
frames, located in the right margin of 
each page, to respond to the frames 
orally or occasionally to write his an- 
swer, and then to check his answer by 
removing the cover sheet. 


9. Are the conditions described under 
which the program was tested? Are they 
comparable to those conditions under 
which it will be used? 

Unless the test and target populations 
used the program under comparable 
conditions, the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram with the former group is no guar- 
antee of its success with the latter. The 
incentives, instructions and procedures 
employed with the test population, like 


those for the target population, must 
be described explicitly, or it may be un- 
safe to predict from the performance 
of one to that of the other. 

PIL: No information is provided con- 
cerning the incentives, instructions and 
procedures employed with the test pop- 
ulations, but these must surely have 
varied with such diverse groups. Since 
the conditions for the use of the pro- 
gram by the target population are also 
not specified, it seems likely that the 
two sets of conditions may be quite 
disparate, with a concomitant loss in 
the effectiveness of the program. For 
example, a student working on the pro- 
gram in a classroom, under time con- 
straints and without the incentive to 
state or record his answers, may easily 
slip into a pattern of responding where 
his answer to each frame comes after, 
rather than before, reading the correct 
answer for that frame. 


10. How adaptable is the program to 
differences in performance among the 
individuals in the target population? 

Recognizing that a clearly - defined 
target population is still not a homo- 
geneous group, the program may be 
adaptive to differences in individual 
performance by permitting self-pacing, 
by ‘branching,’ by including remedial 
sub-programs, and in other ways. 

PIL: The program itself makes no 
special provision, beyond those inherent 
in self-instruction (e.g. self-pacing), for 
individual differences in performance. 
However, a teacher could use the stu- 
dents' error rate and scores on the tests 
to detect deviant performance and he 
could then attempt to deal with these 
individual differences himself. 


11. Are there procedures or materials 
for ensuring and evaluating the main- 
tenance of the terminal behavior? 

The program may take steps to en- 
sure the maintenance of the conditioned 
behavior or it may abdicate responsi- 
bility as soon as the last blank is filled 
in, Steps may be taken within the pro- 
gram itself to enhance maintenance, 
such as introducing sources of interfer- 
ence or distributing conceptually related 
items throughout the program; or the 
program may be accompanied by mate- 
rials specially designed for later recon- 
ditioning and evaluation; or instructions 
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to the teacher and student may be pro- 
vided on the conduct of exercises for 
maintenance. 

PIL: Concepts introduced early in 
the program recur in later sections and 
there is, to some measure, a hierarchial 
structure: responses to later frames re- 
quire correct responses that have oc- 
curred long before, We may therefore 
speculate that there are some features 
of the program that contribute to main- 
tenance, There are no auxiliary mate- 
rials or instructions concerned with the 
maintenance of the behaviors estab- 
lished by the program. 


12. Can the program be reused by the 
same student? Can it be used as a ref- 
erence or for review? Is it indexed? 

The program may be designed so that 
the student who has completed it can 
work through parts of it again at a later 
date, or so that he can review the ma- 
terial before an examination, or so that 
he can use the program as a source of 
facts. On the other hand, these func- 
tions may not come within the purview 
of the particular program. 

PIL: Provided he did not write in the 
answers, a student could complete the 
program a second time, A detailed table 
of contents permits quick access to par- 
ticular facts within the program, facili- 
tating revie' 


STIMULI AND. RESPONSES 
13. Are the frames and answers in the 
program factually correct and consist- 
ent? 

PIL: In many details the phonemic 
system for English taught by the pro- 
gram parallels that in the classic mon- 
ograph by Trager and Smith (An 
Outline of English Structure, Amer. 
Council of Learned Societies, 1956). The 
incisive criticism of this formulation of- 
fered by Sledd in his review (Language, 
1955, 312-45) are therefore germane. 
The program errs occasionally in mat- 
ters of fact, where traditional view- 
points have been superseded by recent 
research, For example, the program 
equivocates on the nature of stress: 
“Stress refers to the relative force of 
articulation of a given syllable” (p. 
179). “Stressed syllables are always 
more prominent than unstressed sylla- 
bles” (p. 179). “Stressed syllables are 
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louder or more prominent than un- 
stressed syllables’ (p. 179). “Unlike 
English, these languages have either 
tone or quantity accentual systems. Eng- 
lish has a stress accentual system . . . 
which serves to distinguish one utter- 
ance from another by the use of stress, 
or relative loudness” (p. 180). 

The profusion of terms: stress, ac- 
cent, loudness, force, prominence, be- 
speaks a more basic confusion of fact. 
Acoustic-phonetic research has shown 
that intonation is primarily responsible 
for the perception of stress in English. 

Finally, the program’s notation is at 
times unfortunate. Consider the plight 
of the student who learns that the same 
sound “‘is represented phonetically by 
[t$] and phonemically by /&/" (unlike 
[t]—/t/, [s]—/s/, etc.) only to later find 
that it is also represented, perhaps most 
often, as recommended by the I.P.A.: 


[tJ]. 


14, What are the kinds of cueing and 
their frequency of use in the program? 
Is frequent use made of frames for 
which the response is overcued? 

If the program employs a variety of 
means, both formal and thematic, for 
strengthening the appropriate discrimi- 
nations, and if the emission of the re- 
sponse depends on the learning that has 
gone before, the response is more likely 
to be available on other occasions when 
it is required, Some description of these 
properties of the program, essentially 
its mode of operation, would be a use- 
ful accompaniment to the programmed 
materials themselves. Such an analysis 
should involve primarily the frames’ 
functional rather than formal charac- 
teristics. A variety of classificatory sys- 
tems have been advanced, each attempt- 
ing to provide descriptive categories for 
frames, 

PIL: The kinds of cueing and their 
frequency of use in the program are not 
described. Several samples of frames 
taken from the beginning, middle and 
end of the program indicate that the 
student’s response is frequently “over- 
cued” in the early part of the program. 
Thus, the appropriate response is often 
a repetition of a phrase in the same or 
a recent frame; or it is a repetition of 
the response that has been confirmed 
in several preceding frames and is un- 
likely, therefore, to be more than trivi- 
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ally under the discriminative control of 
the frame. As the program progresses, 
there is less formal and more thematic 
cueing of the correct response and an 
increasing dependence on the learning 
that took place in earlier frames. 


15. What are the kinds of responses 
and their frequency of use? Does the 
program call for a wide variety of re- 
sponses, representative of several re- 
sponse classes? 

The transfer of newly acquired con- 
cepts and skills is more likely to be en- 
hanced and the scope of the students’ 
terminal repertoire is likely to be greater 
if diverse appropriate responses have 
been reinforced under a variety of rele- 
vant stimulus conditions. Stereotypy of 
responding may also signal a program 
which is primarily teaching paired-asso- 
ciates rather than concepts. Of course, 
neither a variety of “cueing methods” 
nor a variety of responses insures that 
the program is effective. 

PIL: The kinds of responses and their 
frequency of use are not described. Ex- 
amination of the program reveals that 
a variety of responses and response 
modes are employed. Frames requiring 
sentence completion, labelling diagrams, 
filling in tables, matching terms in col- 
umns, selecting a response alternative 
and phonemic notation are all common. 
"Technical descriptive terms, introduced 
in the program, comprise nearly half of 
the answers. The next largest response 
class consists of phonetic and phonemic 
symbols. 


16. For most frames, are the response 
and the stimuli that evoke it relevant 
to the objectives of the frame? 

Each frame may represent a discrim- 
inable step toward the over-all objec- 
tives of the program (for example, to- 
ward the emission of certain correct 
answers on the post-test), or it may be 
that there are numerous redundant and 
irrelevant frames, or frames in which 
the correct response is evoked by ad- 
ventitious properties of the program, 
such as the repeated correctness of that 
response in prior frames. 

PIL: Typically, the frames and their 
answers are relevant to the over-all ob- 
jectives of the program. Many frames 
are concerned, however, with peripheral 
objectives that are insufficiently devel- 


oped in themselves to be considered 
major objectives. À few frames seem to 
make no contribution; for example: 
“The frequently cited example of the 
Eskimo language illustrates the linguis- 
tic principle that every language pro- 
vides for the expression of concepts im- 
portant to the culture of its — d 
(Ans.: speakers) 


RESEARCH FINDINGS 
17. Are the findings of a field test re- 


ported? 
The program may be accompanied 
by a report of one or more field tests, 


conducted under conditions like those 
in which the program will be used and 
with a test population comparable to 
the target population. This information 
provides evidence—most important—of 
the effectiveness of the program. It also 
indicates the appropriateness of the pre- 
and post-tests, the variance in student 
performance that may be anticipated, 
and temporal factors in completing the 
program. For these purposes and others, 
a complete set of specifications for the 
program will include the following re- 


sults of the field tests: (a) pretest 
scores; (b) errors on learning and termi- 
nal (or mastery) frames; (c) errors on 
test items; (d) post-test scores; (c) time 
to completion. Each finding is expressed 
in terms of the performance of individ- 
uals or, as necessary, by measures both 
of central tendency and dispersion. (A 
more elaborate set of data might indi- 


cate retention and transfer effects). 
PIL: The findings of a field test are 
not reported. The leaflet states that 
“most students should be able to com- 
plete [the program] in fourteen hours.” 


18. Are the scores on a pre-test uni- 
formly low, those on a post-test uni- 
formly high? 

Programmed learning may yicld a 
large gain score (post-test minus pre- 
test) for most individuals, or the dis- 
tribution of gains may be heavily 
skewed, or only negligible gains may be 
demonstrable. Of course, the appropri- 
ateness and validity of the test itself 
should be first examined. If the meas- 
uring instrument is inaccurate, its read- 
ings are of little use (see question 19). 
Assuming a valid test, low gain scores 
due to low pre- and post-test scores may 
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indicate a program that is ineffective 
in bringing about the intended behav- 
ioral changes, If the low gain score is 
due to high pre-test as well as high 
post-test scores, the program may be 
underestimating the entering behaviors 
of the population; indeed it may not 
be teaching anything new to that group. 

PIL: No data are reported concern- 
ing pre- and post-tests. 


19. Are the pre-and post-test questions 
and answers presented for examination? 
Is there evidence of their reliability? 
Are they comparable? Do the tests sam- 
ple the same concepts that the program 
teaches? 

Unless evidence is provided for the 
reliability and validity of the pre- and 
post-tests, high gain scores may be ir- 
relevant or indicative of the fact that 
the pre-test samples one repertoire, the 
post-test another. Without evidence that 
the program alters performance, the 
potential buyer has little reason to 
adopt this product. 

PIL: No data are reported concern- 
ing pre- and post-tests. There is no 
direct evidence, therefore, that this pro- 
gram is an effective teaching device. 


Economy 
20. What is the purchase price of the 
program? Are there additional costs? 

The publisher should indicate clearly 
if special aids (masks, tape recorders, 
teaching machines, etc.) will be needed 
when using the program. 

PIL: The accompanying leaflet states 
that this paperbound program, 8/5 x 11, 
988 pages, costs $4.40, There are no 
auxiliary costs. 


21, Are comparable programs avail- 
able? 


The job of the reviewer of a program 
may include “comparison shopping.” 

PIL: Two recent programs in lin- 
guistics should be mentioned but neither 
overlaps extensively with that under re- 
view. Harms (Phonetica, 1963, 10, 42- 
50; Phonetic Transcription, a Pro- 
grammed Introduction, Scott-Foresman, 
1964) has developed a program to con- 
dition phonetic transcription of Amer- 
ican English and Roberts (. English 
Syntax, Harcourt-Brace, 1964) has pub- 
lished a programmed introduction to 
English syntax. 


22, Assuming the program meets its 
objectives in the reported time, does it 
thereby reduce the over-all instructional 
costs? 

The cost analysis of education or of 
a particular component in education is 
a complicated task well beyond the 
scope of this paper. Even if a program 
is expensive, takes a long time to work 
through, and "covers" only a portion 
of a course, it still may be cheap if it 
invariably produces a few crucial be- 
haviors. Such a program looks uneco- 
nomical when compared with a text 
that "covers? more material in less time 
at less cost per student. The critical 
questions are, however: Is there evi- 
dence that the objectives intended by 
the method are actually met? Are those 
objectives worthwhile, that is, worth the 
expense? 

PIL: Since the program will, in most 
courses, be supplemented by lecture, a 
more comprehensive textbook, and au- 
dio-visual aids, adoption of the program 
will not lead to an appreciable reduc- 
tion in the cost of instruction in intro- 
ductory linguistics. 
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ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


In this Department CP invites 
discussion of reviews and of books 
reviewed. Here is the place for 
that kind of intellectual dissent 
that promotes progress in under- 
standing. Let your criticism be 
ad verbum, not ad hominem. Sel- 
dom does a criticism merit more 
than half the space of the text 
criticized—never more than equal 
Space and then only when the let- 
ter is interesting and well written. 
CP edits letters when it thinks 
they should be. Single-spaced let- 
ters will be returned for double- 
Spacing, Please enclose carbon. 


LL 


NOT ANY COUNTABLES ARE PLURAL 


Your being shocked (CP SPEAKS, 
April, 1965) by the nigh impeccable 
Fowler for using “are” in “none of these 
++. are...” astonished me. Not finding 
his work at hand, I gained comfort from 
words by B. and C. Evans in A Diction- 
ary of Contemporary American Usage 
and by E. Partridge in The Concise 
Usage and Abusage which deal with his- 
tory, usage and meaning, including sin- 
gular and plural senses, of “none.” These 
words seem to sanction a rule which I 
use despite early school drill to say 
"none is" like a good conformist who has 
righteousness on his side and "knows" 
that none is simply and nothing but a 
contraction of no one, and contrary to 
example set by some TV  newscasters. 
The rule is to use the singular verb when 
"none" means no amount of a quantity, 
such as happiness, and to use the plural 
verb when "none" means not any count- 
ables, such as people. I recommend it to 
your deliberation, and trust that it will 
in due time sound good to your editorial 
ear, 

Tuomas L. McCuLLocH 
Letchworth Village, N. Y. 


d 


ON NONE 


Fowler says: "It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that the pronoun is sing. only & 
must at all costs be followed by sing. 
verbs &c; the OED explicitly states that 
pl. construction is commoner.” 

And Fowler says no more, except about 
the idiomatic “none too" and “none so,” 
and this has nothing to do with the 
matter. CP says it bows to the Evans’, 
to Partridge, to McCulloch, to Fowler, 
to the OED and to the inevitable. None 
is pl. when it means not any countables, 
sing, when it means no amount of a 
quantity. Of aural happiness there is 
none at this amassing of authoritative 
weight; but none of CP’s readers, writers 
or editors are so frozen in fustiness that 
they will fight for sing. rather than switch 
to pl. 

—F. H. Sanrorp 


IT SAYS AND IS CRITICA 


Your correspondent, Herbert Lefcourt, 
congratulates Orlinsky (CP, May, 1965, 
10, 238) for his curious review of my 
book Critical Essays on Psychoanalysis 
(CP, Jan., 1965, 10, 18) on the grounds 
of his critical remarks regarding Behavior 
Therapy. Contrary to Orlinsky, the book 
was intended as a critical examination of 
psychoanalysis and not as an account of 
behavior therapy. A hint of this intention 
is, I think, contained in the title of the 
book. 

If Orlinsky or Lefcourt wish to assess 
the standing of behavior therapy I would 
be glad to supply a copious reading list. 
As a start I recommend the following 
books: Wolpe's Psychotherapy by Re- 
ciprocal Inhibition, Eysenck’s Behavior 
Therapy and the Neuroses and Experi- 
ments in Behavior Therapy, Eysenck & 
Rachman's Causes and Cures of Neurosis, 
Krasner and Ullmann's Research in Be- 
havior Modification and Case Studies in 
Behavior Modification. 

A study of these books would be per- 
tinent to an assessment of behavior ther- 
apy. Finally, if Lefcourt is looking for 
evangelists, he may perhaps find this 


clue useful. They enjoy using words like 

“panacea,” “repel,” “vehemence” and so 
on. 

S. RACHMAN 

Institute of Psychiatry 

The Maudsley Hospital 
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On Deeper Dimensions 


Abraham H. Maslow 


Religions, Values and Peak-Experiences. Columbus, 


versity Press, 1964. Pp. xx + 123, 


$2.50, 


Reviewed by PETER A, Berroccr 


` The author, Abraham Maslow, received 


4 1934 PhD from the University of 
Wisconsin, has taught at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, and at Brooklyn Col- 
lege and since 1951 at Brandeis Uni- 
versity. He co-authored with Mittelman 
Principles of Abnormal Psychology and 
is author of Motivation and Personality 
(4954) and Toward a Psychology of 
Being (CP, Sept. 1964, 9, 371). The re- 
viewer, Peter A, Bertocci, received his 


"PhD from Boston University in 1935, 
“after spending the year 1934-35 at work 
- on his dissertation at the University of 


Cambridge, England. He taught at 
Bates College, handling courses in both 
philosophy and psychology, until 1944 
when he returned to BU as Professor of 
Philosophy. Since 1953 he has been 
Borden Parker Bowne Professor of Phi- 
Josophy. His latest book, Personality 
and the Good, was reviewed in CP in 
January of 1964 (p. 17). 


owanp the end of The Varieties of 

Religious Experience, William James 
urged that “the mystical feeling of en- 
largement, union, and emancipation mie 
is capable of forming matrimonial al- 
liances furnished by the most diverse 
philosophies and theologies, Provided 
they can find a place in their frame- 


ABRAHAM H. Mastow 


work for its peculiar emotional mood" 
(p. 426). But William James did insist 
that in the religious experience persons 
feel a sense of "objective presence," “of 
an intercourse between themselves and 
higher powers with which they feel 
themselves to be related" (465), “of a 
something more in the universe" (508). 
What he meant was that in Such ex- 
perience a dimension of reality, not ex- 
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pressible in sensory, in rational, or in 
moral terms, was discovered, 

The major religions of the world have 
sprung from the experience of a non- 
human, non-natural Being. The experi- 
ence and the Being held to be present 
in religious experience, or to it, have 
been differently described and inter- 
preted. However, no one has denied 
that persons who have undergone this 
experience were never quite the same 
again. Such words as regeneration, con- 
version, redemption, satori, nirvana, all 
testify to the empowering function of 
religious experience in the life of the 
devotee, Indeed, in such power and 
"perception" grow the convictions of a 
deeper dimension of reality, the “really 
real” dimension which human vocabu- 
laries, rituals, and symbols seek to 
express, Pointing to Something not 
themselves—not Nature as usually un- 
derstood—these symbols, rites, and codes 
relate the community of worshippers to 
à Power felt to be the source of their 
own being and values. 


I. is in this context that Maslow’s 
small but powerful book must be seen. 
His observations and reflections lead 
him not so much to deny once and for 
all that any two-dimensional world and 
experience exist, as to assert that this 
formulation of reality is obscurantist. 
Maslow shares (with Fromm, for exam- 
ple) the fear that all such ways of look- 
ingát man and the world have a way 
of ending up in impositionistic restric- 
tions upon self-development. If beneath 
and beyond rigidifying parochialisms 
men could find a common trans-cultural 
core (shades of James's science of re- 
ligion!), then a truer sense of man's 
place in the world could guide persons. 

The "enemies" in this book are: on 
the one hand, those scientific psycholo- 
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gists who allow the most precious value- 
experiences of men to remain the do- 
minion of soothsayers (who so often 
have lost the vision of the seers) while 
they, with wertfrei zeal, sterilize the in- 
struments that never touch men where 
they really live; on the other, the re- 
ligious absolutists who will not allow 
their ecstasies to be contaminated by the 
world and by men for whose values 
they presumably legislate. 

This critique, of course, presupposes 
new discoveries. Maslow points to the 
“peak experiences” of persons who have 
Being-cognition. Such persons experi- 
ence themselves and their relations to 
other men and reality in a manner not 
adequately understood by either the sci- 
entist or religionis. Maslow is con- 
stantly embarrassed by the fact that he 
is forced to use a language of the two- 
dimensional religionist when he wants 
to depict a natural experience of nat- 
ural men, men infused by a B-cognition 
of reality, who are neither sparks of the 
divine, nor modes of Spinozistic Sub- 
stance, nor of The One. 

Seldom does one encounter, as in 
this book, the valiant struggles of a 
psychologist—a dedicated humanist, with 
à humility and natural piety that is in- 
fectious and awesome—to present ob- 
servations and suggestions open to all 
men without yielding them up to ob- 
scurantist and privatistic visions. We 
Sketch his main theme before suggesting 
à concern he cannot neglect. 


Bo. can, and many do, have peak 
experiences and a perception of Being 
in which they see the universe as a uni- 
fied whole and themselves as having a 
place in it. They are so lifted beyond 
the ordinary thises and thats of experi- 
ence, beyond the clutter of daily means- 
to-ends experiences, that they transcend 
and have new light on their usual selves 
and their usual world. These peak ex- 
periences cannot be evaluated in terms 
of the “usual” experiences, and hence 
are self-validating and intrinsically 
meaningful. Indeed, for Maslow there 
is no other operational definition of the 
Proposition that life is worthwhile. “In 
the peak experiences not only is the 
world seen as acceptable and beautiful, 
but, and this is what I am stressing, 
the bad things about life are accepted 
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more totally than they are at other 
times” (63). 

Furthermore, such experiences keep 
persons from succumbing to, or becom- 
ing bitter about, the evil of the world 
and the evil in other people—they re- 
place shock and disappointment with 
pity, reconciliation, blindness, and a 
sense of humor. Their characteristic 
emotions are awe, reverence, humility; 
feelings of fear, confusion, and aliena- 
tion give way to the acceptance of life 
and death and their dignity. All in all, 
“peakers” feel closer to their own au- 
thentic being. More spontaneous and 
creative, they feel like persons and not 
things. Free from self-absorbing desires, 
from encumbrance with things, and 
hence less self-protective and defensive, 
they can move from coping to being, 
and thus find joy in existence. Thus the 
unitive consciousness in B-cognition, ac- 
companied by the awareness of B-values 
(that cannot be described here, but see 
pp. 91-95), is productive of emotions 
and attitudes that help to bring the 
person to fullness of being or self-ac- 
tualization. 


Maslow is pointing to certain "struc- 
tures" in, and attitudes to, Being, high 
spiritual values that need no supernat- 
ural sanction and support. “There is no 
need to add a non-natural determinant 
to account for saintliness, heroism, al- 
truism, transcendence, creativeness, etc. 

. .. Explanation from the natural is 
more parsimonious and therefore more 
satisfying to educated people than is 
explanation from the supernatural” 
(37). Maslow, the comprehensive em- 
piricist, is concerned to protect a solid 
and universal core of value and human 
potentialities from the dangers that 
threaten them if persons believe that 
they depend on some specific “matri- 
monial alliance,” religious or metaphys- 
ical. 

Let us assume that Maslow's descrip- 
tion of peak experiences, B-cognition, 
and B-values is scientifically valid, 
and that they do present a common 
core, equivalent to dominant trends in 
religious experience. The point that 
needs further consideration is a matter 
that does not seem to bother Maslow 
enough; furthermore, it is solved dog- 
matically if it is resolved in the way 
that Maslow seems to resolve it. 


If Maslow's observations of human 
experiences are correct, they are correct. 
But what is open to further interpre- 
tation is his philosophical interpretation 
of these “naturalistically.” To say that 
these experiences are human is not at 
the same time necessarily to say that 
they are not, or must not be conceived 
as, joint-products of persons in interac- 
tion with non-natural and non-human 
sources of stimulation or inspiration. 
The basic issue is: From what in hu- 
man experience do we derive our con- 
ception of what constitutes a phenomc- 
non natural? Maslow refuses (and I 
think rightly) to accept a strictly posi- 
tivistic and operational definition of 
scientific methodology and the restric- 
tive view of human nature it encour- 
ages. But it is one thing to ask psychol- 
ogists to be more comprehensive in or- 
der to catch phenomenological data in 
their scientific nets, and another to do 
so on the grounds that such phenome- 
nology justifies a humanistic naturalism. 

But why not let “peak” experiences 
joust with “religious” experiences with- 
out begging deeper epistemological and 
metaphysical issues? For the fact must 
still remain for the radically empirical 
psychologist that millions have had peak 
experiences which for them (on what- 
ever epistemology) were connected with 
an encounter with (a certain kind of) 
Ultimate Being or God, and that this 
unitive feeling was integral to the very 
being of the peak experience for them. 
Tt may well be that their peak experi- 
ences can, as Maslow thinks, be de- 
scribed generically in a more universal 
language, but their psychological state 
and behavior at core include the belief 
that their experience would not be pos- 
sible if another kind of Being than the 
one they believed in were encountered. 
If Maslow is to be faithful to his own 
concern for non-reductionism, he may 
need to keep his humanistic-naturalism 
from tempting him to reduce the phe- 
nomena of religious experience into 
what might well be the lowest-common- 
denominator of a humanism that still 
is rather arbitrarily defined. The ques- 
tion: What is the nature of the total 
environment that stimulates, challenges, 
or impinges on Man? cannot be an- 
swered satisfactorily simply by describing 
human experience phenomenologically 
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‘and without raising questions in relig- 
ious epistemology and philosophical psy- 
chology. 

A similar concern must be expressed 
concerning the criterion of value. Peak 
experiences and B-values, Maslow holds, 
are self-validating; they have an auton- 
omy that must not be lost to the de- 
mands of ordinary experiences. Curi- 
ously enough, it is this very contention 
of many mystics, religious believers, and 
theologians that has raised serious ques- 
tions in the minds of other theologians 
and philosophers who have wondered 
why the uniqueness of an experience 
rendered it self-validating. Indeed, think- 
ers like Rudolf Otto, Schleiermacher, 


- and Tillich have urged in different ways 


that the unique values of religious ex- 
perience should not be subjected to, 
lest they be reduced to, ethical values. 
They have insisted that reason and mor- 
ality must be subordinated when there 
is a conflict with the “brute facts” of 
religious experience. And part of Mas- 
low's objection to such “transcendent” 
insights or interpretations of religious 
experiences is that they did not endure 
the relevant criticism of other forms of 
human experience. 

But now, as far as I can see, Maslow 
seems to be making a similar request 
for his ethical. or humanistic peak ex- 
periences. To say that any form of 
human experience, be it sensory or aes- 
thetic, ethical or religious, is self-validat- 
ing is to make great demands on critics 
who are bothered by differences and 
conflicts within each realm of human ex- 
perience as well as between the realms 
of human experience. Maslow himself 
may be able to avoid the question of 
criterion of values, where there are con- 
flicting appraisals, since he thinks he has 
the essential core; but would it really 
be so difficult to find different “peak- 
ers” disputing about what is core and 
what is accidental and parochial in their 
experiences? 

In a word, what this reviewer became 
more aware of than ever, in reading 
one of his favorite psychologists, is the 
way in which epistemic and metaphysi- 
cal assumptions seem to have somewhat 
unwittingly made „their way into a psy- 
chological perspective that would serve 
us best by being both phenomenologi- 
cally comprehensive and philosophically 


open. , 


When is Simplicity Elegant? 


Harold J. Leavitt 


Managerial Psychology: An Introduction to Individuals, Groups, and 
Industrial Organizations in Terms of Modern Psychology. 2nd Ed. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1964. Pp. xv + 437. Cloth $6.00; 


paper $2.75. 


Reviewed by Rogert M. GUION 


The author, Harold J. Leavitt, received 
his PhD from MIT in 1949, has taught 
at Rensselaer Polytechnical Institute, 
has been vice-president of Nejelski and 
Co. and, since 1954 has been at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology where 
he functions at present in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration as 
Professor of Industrial Administration 
and Psychology. Robert M. Guion, the 
reviewer, received his PhD in industrial 
psychology from Purdue and has taught 
for eleven years at Bowling Green State 
University where he is now Professor 
of Psychology. He spent last year as 
visiting professor at Berkeley, and has 
recently finished a book, Personnel Test- 
ing, due to hit the bookstores before this 
review is published. 


pro books appear that con- 
front successfully the psychologist's 
old problem of speaking clearly and 
coherently to those who may use or 
misuse the fruits of his labors. None 
has done better than Leavitt’s Man- 
agerial Psychology; the second edition 
follows well the successful pattern of 
the first. 

The book is well organized. Beginning 
with a primer of general psychology, it 
goes on to describe people in pairs and 
then in small groups, ending with or- 
ganization theory. New topics build on 
old so logically that the old is enriched 
as the new is explained. Leavitt's stated 
aim is to provide an internally consistent 
and useful set of generalizations. He 
succeeds admirably. 

It is also a well-written book. The 
language is simple: sometimes crude, 
often glib or breezy, almost always im- 
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mediately clear. Although material on 
perception, motivation and conflict, and 
learning is indeed in the nature of a 
primer, the writing never falls to a 
‘see Dick run’ type of simplicity. If 
there were nothing else to be said, this 
book could be commended as an ex- 
ample of clear and interesting prose. 
Moreover, it does well many things 
that need doing. For example, Leavitt 
takes on popular assumptions, such as 
“two-way communication is better than 
one-way.” He tears this one apart, ask- 
ing what might be meant by “better,” 
and puts it back together sensibly. He 
does so with such clear experimental 
comparisons of the two procedures that 
even the most cliché-bound junior execu- 
tive cannot fail to grasp the point. 
As a trade book aimed at practicing 
managers who must read on the run, it 
is superb, It tells a coherent story of 
psychology as it relates to people in 
organizations, and it tells it well—with- 
out the distortion often found in *popu- 
larizations’ of scientific information. 


A REVIEWER has some ambivalence 
about it as a textbook, however. In his 
desire for simplicity, 
Leavitt asks the indulgence of academic 
colleagues that he may keep his prose 
uncluttered by such scholarly burdens as 
footnotes, citations, or qualifying para- 
graphs. Moreover, in setting internal 
consistency as his goal, he indicates a 
desire for useful generalizations “whether 
they are fundamentally true or not.” 
Without maps to sources of related in- 
formation, without precautions against 
a too-ready acceptance of ideas only 
partially supported if at all, without 
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concern for those who ask ‘is it so,’ 
clarity sometimes feels like glibness. 
Students need more than clarity. 


For example, should students be of- 
fered an uncritical acceptance of the 
notion of perceptual defense extended 
even to interpersonal perceptions? Is evi- 
dence about the consequences of au- 
thoritarian influence really unequivocal? 
Is Alcoholics Anonymous an adequately- 
researched model of "influence without 
authority”? Some glowing generaliza- 
tions seem 'to refer to sensitivity train- 
ing: 'is it so' that any noble or even 
useful result is ordinarily gained by 
having committee members periodically 
step away from the problem at hand 
to examine members’ feelings toward 
the meeting, the group, the problem, 
and each other? 

Here is a flat statement: . it is 
loneliness that will force a man to 
conform . . ." This statement follows 
logically from the material that pre- 
cedes it. I rather agree, and could ac- 
cept it on faith. But I believe a psy- 
chology textbook should insist on more 
than logic or faith or internal consist- 
ency or usefulness as tests of the truth 
of its assertions; it should call for and 
provide empirical tests. Leavitt offers 
no such evidence in support of this 
hypothesis, nor does he identify it as 
an untested hypothesis. 

This, then, is my ambivalence. The 
book is filled with many equally fasci- 
nating hypotheses that should be consid- 
ered by business students or by liberal 
arts students interested in the major cul- 
tural phenomena it describes. Too often, 
however, it does not marshall the evi- 
dence or the references that a serious 
student deserves. 


« 


"There may be valid grounds for con- 
sidering all of this to be mere carping. 
First, there are many places where re- 
search foundations are described, if not 
cited. Moreover, the book's strength is 
more in skillful restatements of problems 
than in smooth, cookbook solutions. 
Finally, it includes valuable aids for 
students: in the back of the book are 
chapter annotations, reading lists, and 
questions that will offer all the chal- 
lenge the astute student can handle in 
one semester, and Leavitt has collabo- 
rated on a book of readings to parallel 
this one and to provide the research 
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evidence. (Leavitt and Pondy, Readings 
in Managerial Psychology; University of 
Chicago Press, 1964.) 


I. MAY be useful to comment about 
the differences between the first edition 
and the revised one. Actually, there 
arent many. One can examine many 
pages in a row without finding a 
change: revision in the first three parts 
consisted mainly of adding some para- 
graphs and deleting others. This is not 
entirely accurate; two new chapters in 
Part II do much to clarify the earlier 
material on authority, and two new 
chapters in Part III offer new material 
on conformity and on conflict. Only in 
Part IV is there a thorough revision, 
reflecting the rapid growth of interest 
and of new ideas in organization theory. 
The new material is best described as 
stimulating. It offers little substantial 
data but many provocative ideas, and 
this in itself is a pretty fair statement 
of the current state of organization- 
theory research. 

In fact, after reading this, one looks 
forward for a possible third edition 
where Leavitt can act more as a re- 
porter in Part IV, and perhaps find 
material for a Part V dealing with rela- 
tions between organizations. Judging 
from hints already here, it seems safe 
to bet that this man, with his skill at 
stating complex problems realistically 
and simply, will have important things 
to say about the role of organizations 
within the social context. 

And it is safer to bet that they would 
be said well. Even the often-told history 
of Taylor is interesting again in the 
hands of this master of words, told 
freshly and with imagination. If any- 
one ever does do a movie about Taylor 
or the Hawthorne studies (or any other 
phase in the history of industrial psy- 
chology), let it be Leavitt! 


mj 


When he was expected to use his mind, 
he felt like a right-handed person who 
has to do something with his left. 

— GEORG CHRISTOPH LICHTENBERG 


"| 


Two-Inch Library 


Harold J. Leavitt and Louis R. 
Pondy (Eds.) 


Readings in Managerial Psychology. 
Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1964. Pp. xii + 641. Cloth, 
$8.50; Paper, $4.75. 


Reviewed by Cuartes PAuL Sparks 


The first author is described elsewhere 
in this issue (see page 451). The second 
author, Louis Pondy, is Instructor 
in Business Administration, Graduate, 
School of Business, University of Pitts- 
burgh. His BS degree was in Physics 
and his major interests include mathe- 
matical models of social systems. The 
reviewer, Charles Paul Sparks, is Per- 
sonnel Research Coordinator, Humble 
Oil and Refining Company. He is a 
product of the Psychology Department 
of Ohio State but received additional 
graduate training at Tulane. He began 
his career as a school psychologist but 
after the war joined the consulting 
firm of Richardson, Bellows, Henry and 
Company and eventually became its 
president before moving to Humble. 


HIS BOOK is a companion piece to 

Leavit's Managerial Psychology 
published concurrently in a revised edi- 
tion of his 1958 work of the same title. 
In his basic work Leavitt indicates that 
his goal is to account for some of the 
things that happen in management. In 
Readings he and Pondy have endeav- 
ored to select articles which will sum- 
marize and give perspective to the con- 
tributions of social science research to 
techniques and methods of manage- 
ment. 

The authors state in the preface, 
“Those familiar with Leavitt's Manager- 
ial Psychology will notice that this 
Reader parallels it in its general struc- 
ture. The similarity is intentional so 
that the two books can be used together 
by those who choose to.” This statement 
provides a strong clue to both the 
strengths and weaknesses of Readings. 
Those readers of Managerial Psychology 
who wish to study at first hand the 
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original sources from which Leavitt de- 
veloped his ideas and drew his conclu- 
sions will find many of them cited in 
their entirety. This is of particular value 
to those readers operating without the 
availability of a major university library 
since many of the original publications 
in relatively obscure journals not 
readily available to the manager, the 


personnel administrator or the manage- 
ment trainee. 

On the other hand the editors have 
used the technique of abridgement quite 


spa 
c 


ngly and the reader must of ne- 
y cover the entire article, much 
of which was written for the audience 
which subscribed to the particular jour- 
nal involyed. For example, the editors 
cite Fenno's case study of the Appro- 
priations Committee of the United States 
House of Representatives as an example 
of the fact that "some conformity to 
social norms is necessary for smooth 
group functioning." Twenty-eight pages 


of examples of committee functioning, 
replete with anecdotes and pungent 
quotes from committee members are 
hardly necessary to illustrate the point. 
However, the pointing up by the au- 
thors of what they expect a given article 
or excerpt to reveal is one of the strong- 
est contributions of Readings. The reader 
is told in advance of each set of read- 


ings what the authors were trying to il- 
lustrate by the set, In fact, the four- 
teen introductory statements 
writen hy Leavitt and Pondy com- 
prise an extremely coherent statement 
of views about managing an enterprise. 
These approximately twenty-eight pages 
could well be presented, with minor 
editing, as an overview of what we know 
about the results of the practice of 
management, be it science or art. 


chapter 


The reviewer has one quibble that 
undoubtedly represents a personal bias 
but one having grave implications for 
the support given behavioral science 
research by operational management. 
The articles and excerpts cited in Read- 
ings are supposedly examples of be- 
havioral science research. Very few meet 
even the most elementary standard of 
experimental design, use of control 
groups, etc. The collection of data is 
easy. Research is difficult. Let us not 
confuse the two nor permit our manage- 
ment to confuse them. 


On the Sufficiency of the Semantic 


Jerrold J. Katz and Paul M. Postal 


An Integrated Theory of Linguistic Descriptions. Cambridge, Mass.: 
M. I. T. Press, 1964. Pp. x + 178. $5.00. 


Reviewed by SHELDON RosENBERG 


The first author, Jerrold J. Katz, re- 
ceived a PhD in philosophy from 
Princeton and is Assistant Professor of 
Humanities at M. I. T. His book, co- 
edited with Fodor, The Structure of 
Language: Readings in the Philosophy 
of Language, was reviewed very recently 
(CP, Aug. 1965, 10, 350). The second 
author, Paul M. Postal, received his 
Yale doctorate in anthropology and 
linguistics and is a colleague of Katz's 
at M. I. T. The reviewer, Sheldon 
Rosenberg, did his graduate work at 
the University of Minnesota where he 
was first introduced to psycholinguistics 
by W. A. Russell and J. J. Jenkins. He 
is now Associate Professor, George Pea- 
body College, Department of Psychol- 
ogy, and is editor of Directions in 
Psycholinguistics, coming soon from 
Macmillan. 


Nou the primary goals of psy- 
chology and of linguistics differ, 
psychologists have for at least a decade 
now found linguistics to be a useful source 
of hypotheses about various aspects of 
language behavior. Currently, psychol- 
ogists are beginning to use linguistic 
theory as a model in the construction 
of theories of language production and 
language understanding. The kind of 
linguistic theory of language structure 
that has proven to be most appealing 
to the psychologist is of the formal, 
axiomatic variety in which language 
is treated as an abstract deductive sys- 
tem akin to a mathematical system. 
When the psychologist uses such a 
model, it is usually as a representation 
of what it is an individual learns when 
he learns a language. The linguistic 
theory, however, since it tells us noth- 
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ing about how the system was learned, 
how language is generated and under- 
stood, or what the variables are that 
control the occurrence of language be- 
havior, is usually coordinated with more 
familiar psychological concepts and 
known psychological laws. In addition, 
if the psychologist uses the linguistic 
representation as a guess at empirical 
relations, he may attempt to identify 
behavioral correlates of linguistic struc- 
tures and correspondences between lin- 
guistic units and independently defined 
psychological units. 

The work of the linguist Chomsky in 
the area of transformational grammar 
has been particularly influential in these 
recent developments. The greatest im- 
pact of his thinking, however, has been 
upon theoretical developments in lin- 
guistics itself. The monograph by Katz 
and Postal is representative of the 
many recent contributions to linguistic 
literature inspired by Chomsky's ap- 
proach. In it an attempt is made to 
integrate transformational theory with 
a linguistic theory of semantic interpre- 
tations based upon an earlier paper by 
Katz and Fodor (1963), 


Ks AND PosrAL make no effort 
in this book to develop a complete 
theory. What they do attempt, in the 
context of selected examples from the 
English language, is to (1) characterize 
what they feel the form of such a 
theory should be, (2) describe its major 
components with some examples of how 
they operate, and (3) demonstrate some 
of the ways in which a transformational 
theory of syntactic structure might be 
integrated with their semantic theory. 
Much of the detail of the theory remains 
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to be worked out; for example, emphasis 
is placed upon the syntactic and se- 
mantic components with only brief 
mention of the phonological component. 
Because of this incompleteness, a rather 
economical style of presentation and the 
level at which ideas are presented, 
psychologists will find portions of the 
book difficult to follow unless they have 
had some background in linguistics or 
are willing to do some homework. 
In the last chapter there is some dis- 
cussion of implications for models of 
language behavior and language learn- 
ing, but the presentation is very brief, 
and no attempt is made to relate it to 
psychological knowledge. 

The semantic theory proposed by 
Katz and Postal represents a tough- 
minded attempt to deal (albeit in a 
limited way) with a very difficult prob- 
lem in linguistics; and this attempt 
comes at a time when linguists appear 
to be preoccupied with grammar. How- 
ever, what the authors eliminate to make 
this theory rigorous not only requires 
that they set rather limited goals for the 
theory (see Katz and Fodor for a dis- 
cussion of what such a theory should 
aspire to), but reduces greatly its pos- 
sible value as a model of semantic 
structure. 

The semantic component of the 
theory is said to operate upon the out- 
put of the syntactic component whose 
task it is to assign a description to a 
sentence that will reveal its underlying 
structure, The semantic component as- 
signs to each of the lexical items in an 
underlying string as many alternative 
meanings as it has represented in a 
formal dictionary of denotative mean- 
ings, the content of which is identical 
for all users of a language. Meanings of 
individual items are then combined to 
derive the meaning or meanings of the 
entire sentence through the operation of 
what are referred to as projection rules. 

The major psychological limitation 
of this approach—and it is of course a 
linguistic limitation as well—comes 
from the elimination of nonlinguistic 
cues (physical and social) to sentence 
understanding. This means essentially 
that the theory will fail to disambiguate 
a very large number of sentences with 
which the individual speaker and hearer 
will have no difficulty. It is reasonable 
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to predict, also, that the psychologist 
will find it difficult to work with a 
theory that eliminates the differential 
probabilities of occurrence of alter- 
native meanings of lexical items, that 
defines meaning primarily in denotative 
terms, and that eliminates individual 
differences through the requirement 
that a single dictionary be used to rep- 
resent the semantic structure of lexical 
items, 


Ba a linguistic standpoint, it seems 
obvious that in its present form the 
semantic component would assign the 
wrong (ie, the literal) meaning to 
many idiomatic expressions in a lan- 
guage. It also runs into difficulty in 
those cases where the meaning of one 
sentence is dependent upon the meaning 
of other sentences in the same discourse. 
Interestingly enough, this question is 
not dealt with in the monograph, and 
the reader has to go back to the origi- 
nal article by Katz and Fodor where 
it is discussed rather briefly. Essentially, 
this problem would be dealt with by 
combining sets of dependent sentences 
into a single sentence structure before 
the process of semantic interpretation 
is begun, While the details of how this 
is to be accomplished have not been 
worked out, the complexities inherent 
in such an approach should be obvious. 
As a final comment, it should be 
pointed out that while the form of the 
dictionary is characterized, no instruc- 
tions are given as to how it should 
be constructed. To be useful, such a 
device, even with the limitations im- 
posed upon it, would have to have an 
enormous storage capacity and would 
need to be programmed in a manner 
that would make information available 
at a rapid rate. 

In view of these limitations (some 
of which the authors are aware of), 
it is curious that in one place in the 
monograph, they make some claims 
for the semantic component that go 
beyond what it is capable of accom- 
plishing. According to Katz and Postal, 
the semantic interpretation that the 
semantic component assigns to a sen- 
tence “. . . provides a full analysis of 
its cognitive meaning (p. 12)." And 
further, they state that “. . . the se- 
mantic component, if formulated cor- 


rectly, provides an explanation of the 
speaker's ability to determine the mean- 
ing of any sentence . . . (p. 12)." The 
reasons for this discrepancy were not 
readily apparent, and the situation is 
further complicated by the fact that 
such terms as "full analysis," "cognitive 
meaning," and "speaker's ability," are 
not adequately defined, either implicitly 
or explicitly. 


Of Scalpels 
and Psyches 


Clifford T. Morgan 


Physiological Psychology. 3rd Ed. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. 
Pp. viii + 627. 


Reviewed by Moncrerr H. Smita, Jr. 


The author, Clifford T. Morgan is well- 
known. He received his PhD from the 
University of Rochester, taught at Har- 
vard, Johns Hopkins and Wisconsin, and 
is currently Lecturer at the University 
of California, Santa Barbara. He is one 
of the founding fathers of the Psycho- 
nomics Society and is its present Secre- 
tary. Also he is editor and owner of 
the journal Psychonomic Science. The 
reviewer, Moncrieff Smith, Jr., received 
his PhD at Stanford University, taught 
at Harvard briefly and at present is at 
the University of Washington as Pro- 
fessor of Psychology. His interests lie 
in the physiological aspects of motiva- 
tion and he is chairman of a commit- 
tee granting joint PhD’s in psychology, 
physiology and biophysics. 


W HAT can a reviewer say about a 

book like Morgan’s, the third edi- 
tion of the standard text in its field? 
One obvious question about a revision 
is quickly answered. The book has been 
completely rewritten, with over 60% of 
its references dated since 1950, the time 
of the second edition. 
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As with any text, it is reasonable to 
ask, “Does it cover its field”? In this 
case, the preeminence of Morgan’s book 
is such that it is almost reasonable to 
say that it defines the field. In this sense 
a reviewer is confronted with the task 
of reviewing a major and rapidly ex- 
panding branch of psychology and, with 
this in mind, it is very constructive to 
compare the first and third editions of 
the book, to see what changes twenty- 
two years have brought. 

The first point that stands out is that 
development of understanding of physi- 
ological mechanisms is advancing more 
rapidly than the understanding of the 
role of these mechanisms in behavior. 
For example, transmission of the neural 
impulse at the synapse has been estab- 
lished as chemical in nature and some 
understanding of how it works has been 
achieved, but the implications for be- 
havior seem still remote, This is prob- 
ably to be expected, since the analysis 
of subsystems is usually simpler than 
the analysis of the whole and may not 
lead to immediate understanding of 
the whole. Transistors and wires are in- 
volved in computers, but a detailed 
knowledge of how these components 
work is neither sufficient nor necessary 
for the understanding of computers. 

Another trend that appears is the 
divergence of the problems of experi- 
mental psychologists and their physio- 
logically oriented counterparts. It seems 
unreasonable to expect now an explica- 
tion of the physiology of social inter- 
action or of cognitive learning, but in 
simpler processes one might hope for 
more rapport. For example, the big 
event in psychophysics in recent years 
has been the development of detection 
theory to the point that many doubt 
the existence of the threshold as clas- 
sically conceived. No hint of these con- 
ceptual changes is reflected from Mor- 
gan's pages; indeed, there is little 
relevant psycho-physiological literature 
that he could have reported. 

Physiological discoveries with behav- 
ioral significance have emerged, how- 
ever. As is often the case with discov- 
eries, the initial bright illumination of 
problems has developed shadows as 
information accumulates, but several 
topics look promising. One might list 
under this heading hypothalamic (ven- 


tro-medial and lateral) regulation of 
eating; the role of the reticular forma- 
tion in arousal; the central reinforce- 
ment phenomenon; and the develop- 
ment of psychotropic drugs. None of 
these appeared in the first edition. 


qu PROBLEMS confronting physiolog- 
ical psychologists are complex, and in- 
terpretation is difficult. Perhaps a single 
experiment cited by Morgan in his 
chapter on "Hunger and Thirst" will 
illustrate. Hyperphagic rats, with elec- 
trolytic lesions near the ventromedial 
nuclei of the hypothalamus, overeat 
and become grossly fat. Some aspect of 
the mechanism that regulates caloric in- 
take has been destroyed, but whether 
the damage is to receptor cells, an in- 
tegrating unit, or to pathways, is not 
clear. Parabiotic rats are artificial Sia- 
mese twins, joined surgically so that pair 
members exchange some blood. The ex- 
periment under discussion involved the 
production of parabiotic pairs, with one 
member later made hyperphagic. The 
lesioned member of the pair got fat; 
the other didn't, and usually lost weight. 
Why the weight loss? An obvious an- 
swer is that the hyperphagic mem- 
ber mechanically prevented his smaller 
twin from eating. The experimenter re- 
jected this interpretation, largely on the 
grounds that eating by the lighter twin 
was possible, as demonstrated by plac- 
ing lesions in him and showing that he 
would thereupon gain weight. 

If the weight loss wasn't an artifact, 
it must have been due to over-control 
of eating in the intact member by some- 
thing in the blood. But what? Slow 
exchange of plasma between pair mem- 
bers was confirmed in this experiment, 
but little is known about the rate of 
exchange (if any) of normal constitu- 
ents of blood. If blood exchange were 
complete, why didn't both rats extract 
nutrients from the blood, even though 
the ingestion and digestion was done 
primarily by one? The exchange was 
apparently too limited for this to occur, 
but it is still possible that some sub- 
stance generated by fatty tissues accum- 
ulated slowly in both rats and signaled 
both hypothalami to stop eating, but 
that the message was received only in 
the intact rat. This is the answer offered 
by Morgan, and he may be right. 
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All in all, it's an interesting and chal- 
lenging field, and Morgan will continue 
to serve as a competent and readable 
introduction to it. 


A Place and 
Time for All 


Maurice R. Green (Ed.) Foreword 
by Erich Fromm 


Interpersona Psychoanalysis. The 
Selected Papers of Clara M. 
Thompson. New York: Basic 
Books, 1964. Pp. xii + 398. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Warrer TOMAN 


The editor, Maurice R. Green, is a 
training analyst and clinical supervisor 
at the William Alanson White Institute 
of Psychoanalysis in New York. Clara 
Mabel Thompson, born in 1893 in 
Providence, Rhode Island, deceased in 
1958, was trained as a psychiatrist and 
psychoanalyst in Washington. She sepa- 
rated from the American Psychoana- 
lytic Association in 1941 together with 
Karen Horney, Erich Fromm and oth- 
ers and became co-founder, member 
and training analyst of the William 
Alanson White Institute of Psychoanaly- 
sis (Washington School of Psychiatry) 
in 1943. Together with Patrick Mullahy 
she authored Psychoanalysis: Evolution 
and Development (Hermitage House, 
1950). The reviewer, Walter Toman, 
Professor of Psychology at Brandeis 
University and at the University of Er- 
langen-Nuernberg, was trained at the 
University of Vienna and at the Vienna 
Institute of Psychoanalysis. He has lec- 
tured at the University of Vienna and 
at Harvard University and has worked 
as a psychoanalyst and supervisor of 
clinical psychologists. He is author of 
Introduction to Psychoanalytic Theory 
of Motivation (CP, April 1962, 7, 145), 
and Family Constellation (7962). 


(C MABEL THOMPSON, daughter 
of a Rhode Island businessman, 
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sister of a brother nine years her junior 
who seemed to have been mother’s fa- 
vorite, developed from an intellectually 
superior child and tomboy into an ado- 
lescent eager to become a medical mis- 
sionary. Instead a lady friend got her 
interested in psychology and medicine, 
and Joseph C. Thompson (no kin) ana- 
lyzed her during her psychiatric resi- 
dency under Adolf Meyer. Joseph and 
Clara also dined together. They could 
often be seen walking arm in arm. 
During a visit of Sandor Ferenczi at 
the New School of Social Research in 
New York she was so impressed by him 
that she became his analysand and later 
followed him to Budapest. Some of her 
own patients followed her in turn. Clara 
even fell in love with one of Ferenczi's 
American patients, although the ro- 
mance did not last. In Budapest she 
saw Ferenczi daily. She was enthused 
by his new approach to psychoanalysis, 
his warmth and intuitive humanity. 
Upon Ferenczi's death in 1933 she re- 
turned to New York and renewed her 
friendship with Karen Horney. The lat- 
ter, Sullivan, Silverberg and she herself 
were meeting regularly every Monday 
in the "Zodiac Club" and had a de- 
lightful time together. In this club Sul- 
livan was represented by a horse, Clara 
by a cat, Silverberg by a gazelle, and 
Karen Horney by a water buffalo. 
"These portions of her biography have 
been rendered because they may bear 
on some of her views on "interpersonal 
psychoanalysis.” She argues against the 
"cold and detached" attitude of Freu- 
dian analysts toward their patients. She 
praises, instead, the variety of contacts 
that her own analysts, including partic- 
ularly Ferenczi, afforded her during her 
own psychoanalyses. Along with Karen 
Horney she argues against Freud's con- 
ception of females as creatures of bio- 
logical deficiency. Femininity is cultur- 
ally determined. Well, had she been 
able to marry herself, rather than having 
to be content with maids, cats and the 
intellectual friendships with men, she 
may not have had to take quite so seri- 
ously Freud's position on the matter. 
She reminds the reader of the compli- 
cations and intricacies of transference 
and counter-transference, and one can 
see where she, more than others in her 
field, might have rubbed up against 
them. She advocates many methods of 
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psychotherapy and psychoanalysis in- 
cluding the special temptations and de- 
privations provoked in Ferenczi's relax- 
ation therapy. “There is a place and a 
time for all . . . types of psychotherapy 

. ." she says. “Many of them can be 
blended with one another, and psycho- 
analysis is no exception." 

If Freudian psychoanalysis is differ- 
ent from other schools of training in 
psychotherapy and psychoanalysis by 
virtue of the rigor and endurance with 
which the trainee learns, among other 


things, to recognize as well as control 
counter-transference, Clara Thompson 
and her posthumous book is clearly not 
up to par. If, however, that difference 
is ignored, if her book is read for gen- 
eral content, breadth of psychothera- 
peutic experience, clarity of presenta- 
tion and thought and a noteworthy, if 
implicit, acquaintance with sociological 
determinants and theory considerations, 
she seems to have accomplished at least 
as much as many Freudian authors of 
comparable volumes. 


Treating Sick Families” 


Virginia Satir 


Conjoint Family Therapy: A Guide to Theory and Technique. Palo Alio, 
Calif.: Science and Behavior Books, 1964. Pp. xii + 196. $4.95. 


Reviewed by Paur McRrvNorps 


The author, Virginia Satir, is a psychi- 
atric social worker who took her degree 
(MA) in the School of Social Service 
at the University of Chicago in 1948. 
She has held a number of positions in 
social work before her present one as 
Director of Training for the Family 
Project, Mental Research Institute, Palo 
Alto. The reviewer, Paul McReynolds, 
obtained his PhD at Stanford in 1949 
and, except for various intervals else- 
where, has been in the research pro- 
gram at the Palo Alto V. A. Hospital 
ever since that time. Either during the 
intervals or on an adjunct basis, he has 
taught at Stanford, the University of 
Oregon and at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. He characterizes 
himself now as a non-participant ob- 
server in the therapeutic scene and is 
inclined to view himself as a student 
of “comparative psychotherapy.” 


HE past few years have seen the 
coming of age of a number of new 
psychological techniques for helping 
disturbed people. These new approaches 
include family therapy, conditioning 
and desensitization procedures, and a 


variety of small group and ward treat- 
ment programs, The over-all import of 
these new directions is such as to con- 
stitute, if not actually a revolution, then 
certainly a very drastic reorientation in 
conventional psychotherapeutic assump- 
tions and practices, 

The main impetus for all of these 
newer approaches has been the growing 
realization that the classical insight- 
oriented individual. psychotherapies, 
while frequently quite effective, are 
nevertheless not as widely applicable as 
once had been thought. The new de- 
velopments can thus be interpreted as 
a trend toward increasing the variety 
of techniques available to the clinician. 
The only persons who can be unhappy 
with this state of affairs are those who 
insist that there must be only one 
model, one paradigm of what therapy 
should properly be. 

The techniques of family therapy— 
and this modality has a number of vari- 
ants, some of which are still quite ex- 
ploratory—have been worked out by a 
number of research clinicians, including 
Ackerman, Bowen, Jackson, Lidz, Mc- 
Danald and Goolishian, Midelfort, 
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Wynne, and others. One of the leading 
family therapy research centers has been 
the Mental Research Institute in Palo 
Alto, under the direction of Don Jack- 
son, Virginia Satir, a psychiatric social 
worker trained at the University of Chi- 
cago, has not only been importantly 
involved in the Institute’s family ther- 
apy program, but has lectured and con- 
ducted training seminars all over the 
country on the theory and practice of 
family therapy, 

Because of this huge background of 
teaching experience it is particularly ap- 
propriate that Satir should be the au- 
thor of what is in effect a manual for 
family therapists. Though the book puts 
considerable emphasis on theory, it is 
essentially a “How to” book; I mean 
this, I should hasten to add, in a good 
sense for like a surgery text, it is a 
“How to” for the professional, not for 
the amateur. The author states that 
“This book is primarily intended to pre- 
pare students for effective family ther- 
apy work.” In this aim she succeeds 
quite well, I think; the book should 
prove extremely useful to beginning 
clinicians desiring to undertake work 
with families. 

One of the virtues of the book is 
that most of its recommendations are 
specific enough that a therapist can 
know with some confidence when he is 
following them, and by the same token 
can reject them when this seems ap- 
propriate. The book includes a great 
many brief excerpts from therapy ses- 
sions; these are extremely well chosen, 
and give a quality of real-people sub- 
stance to the various theoretical gen- 
eralizations. 


[ pue BOOK is divided into three parts. 
The first is concerned with family dy- 
namics, the second with communication 
theory, and the third with therapeutic 
procedures, A conspicuous stylistic fea- 
ture of the book is that the entire text 
is in outline form. Readers will no 
doubt react differently to this somewhat 
staccato method of presentation; per- 
sonally, I found it quite disconcerting 
at first, though after several chapters I 
had become adapted to it, and perhaps 
it is not an inappropriate format for a 
training manual such as the present 
book. 


There are several kinds of therapeu- 
tic programs which have on occasion 
been called “family therapy.” These in- 
clude arrangements in which each 
member of the family has his own 
therapist, or when the same therapist 
sees each family member separately. 
This book, however, is solely concerned 
with that variant in which all the mem- 
bers of a family are typically seen to- 
gether at the same time by the same 
therapist (this is what “conjoint” 
means), Family therapy in this sense 
is based on a rationale quite different 
from that of individual therapy or even 
of traditional group therapy. As set 
forth by Satir, this rationale is essen- 
tially as follows. 

It is conceived that families function 
as units, with each member fulfilling 
certain needs of the other members. 
Threats to this “family homeostasis” are 
strongly resisted, particularly in "dys- 
functional” families. Psychiatric symp- 
tomatology in one member is indicative 
of dysfunction in the whole family. 
From this, it follows that it is the family 
rather than the "sick" members, which 
should be treated. At the heart of 
family disturbances are distortions in 
communication; hence therapy should 
emphasize training in adequate com- 
munication. The role of the therapist 
is neither non-directive nor—in the 
usual sense—interpretative, Rather, the 
therapist is an expert; he is in charge 
of the therapy sessions, and he asks 
questions and guides the discussions as 
seem necessary. 

All this sounds very plausible. Clearly 
the idea of family therapy makes a lot 
of sense. What is needed now, before 
its techniques become frozen into 
dogma, is a great deal of careful re- 
search. Satir’s book should be a major 
help in stimulating such work, and in 
suggesting fruitful hypotheses. 


Words realize nothing, vivify nothing 
to you, unless you have suffered in your 
own person the thing which the words 
try to describe. 

—Marx Twain 
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On Banninc Bap Books 


Ae Lana, in explaining to CP 
why he did not want to complete 
a review he had started, wrote that the 
book "cannot be praised but is not 
worthy of being blamed." In this small 
sentence he says what many reviewers 
have felt about reviewing books they 
judged to be poor. 

CP has argued with many reviewers, 
sometimes successfully, that there can 
be good reviews of bad books. And it 
has said to itself that as a journal of 
reviews it can legitimately hope to re- 
flect with some accuracy, for better or 
for worse, the state of the bookish lit- 
erature in psychology; quite properly it 
may, and in a way it does, conceive of 
itself as having an obligation to review 
bad books as well as good ones. A num- 
ber of reviewers have in fact completed 
reviews of books judged to be bad and 
the reviewing of which was distasteful. 
"These reviewers rarely enjoy the proc- 
ess; CP has the impression that seldom, 
if ever, does it encounter happily hostile 
reviewers. And it has an even more dis- 
tinct impression that reviewers of bad 
books almost always use more space 
than that originally suggested. Most re- 
viewers take seriously the admonition 
that the use of adjectives, particularly 
unfavorable adjectives, must be sup- 
ported by evidence; and the assembling 
of evidence, often in the form of quota- 
tions from the book in question, takes 
space, The reviewing of books that are 
allegedly poor, then, puts a strain on 
the reviewer and also contributes to 
CP's spatial stress. But there still surely 
have been some good reviews—instruc- 
tive, intelligible, literate, and fair- 
minded reviews—of demonstrably bad 
books. 


But what’s to be done about Lang’s 
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problem? What kind of book is it that 
is not worthy of being blamed? And 
does the fact of its being reviewed con- 
stitute some kind of reinforcement, for 
author and publisher, regardless of the 
tone or content of the review? If the 
book is so poor and if those who are 
responsible for it so desperate for atten- 
tion that there is some weird reward in 
a panning of it, then the book very 
probably should not have been pub- 
lished at all. If in truth, no qualified 
reviewer can praise it, and if the blam- 
ing of it can be a lesson not to CP's 
readers but only to the book’s author 
or editor or publisher, then not much 
case at all can be made either for its 
being published or reviewed. 

In the particular case considered 
here, CP suffered along with Lang and 
eventually made the uneasy decision 
that there will be no review. One source 
of the uneasiness is the lack of certainty 
in the case of any given book, however 
poor it may be judged to be, that mere 
visibility is rewarding. Some people 
probably do buy books on the basis of 
title, or because of the fact that the 
book was listed or reviewed in CP. 
There may be a precariousness in 
merely calling out the name of a poor 
product in the presence of a multitude. 
But it is not likely, CP tells itself, that 
many of its 10,000 readers will react to 
a book on the basis of the fact rather 
than the substance of the review. And 
there is very little likelihood indeed 
that anyone will be led forever astray 
by the reading of any book however bad 
with which CP may deal. 


Mo unsettling than a concen 
about making visible the shoddy is the 
possibility that there is a censorship in- 
herent in a deliberate decision not to 
review. The attempt to protect readers 
from profitlessness or boredom may, in 


effect, protect them from substance— 
and that is censorship, which, like all 
censorship, occurs in the name of a good 
motive. 

In the last analysis, any exclusiveness 
on the part of CP many constitute some 
kind of censorship. But if such a line 
of thinking is pushed far enough, all 
discriminations become biased, all con- 
ceptualizations are an insult to nature, 
and all decisions dogmatic. And, in a 
sense, they all are. But CP is not going 
to take that road to paralysis. It will 
continue to exclude some of the books 
that are submitted to it. It will stand 
as steadily as it can against triviality, 
inappropriateness, nothingness and irrel- 
evance. But it will continue to seek good 
reviews of bad books, and it will be very 
slow to decide what books are not good 
enough or relevant enough for inclusion. 
If it comes to a choice, it seems better 
to promulgate the profitless than to risk 
a stifling of substance. 


On Pepacocy AND PARAGRAPHS 


HE Universiry or New Hampsuike 

has recently announced a new doc- 
toral program designed to prepare grad- 
uates to enter careers in college teaching. 
In addition to the usual doctoral re 
quirement that a candidate perform in- 
dependent research for a dissertation, 
there is the far from standard provision 
for a practicum year of teaching at the 
college level. Here we have a rare and 
explicit slap at the unspoken and sacro- 
sant assumption that if a man has 
learned something he can teach it. Per- 
haps the psychologists who educate psy- 
chologists will some day go even fur- 
ther and break the grip of the equally 
silent, equally sacrosant and even more 
dubious assumption that any graduate 
student who can read can write. Maybe 
the New Hampshire radicals, in pre- 
paring their students for the academic 
life, will offer not only some work in 
teaching but also some guided experi- 
ence in psychological writing. A writing 
course or seminar, by its existence, will 
testify that writing is important for the 
professional psychologist and, in its ef- 
fect, may help students learn not only 
the procedures and proprieties of psy- 
chological writing but also may nudge 
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ig meee beh pgs THREE BOOKS OF 
SPECIAL INTEREST 


only instrumentally useful but also ex- 

i pressively satisfying—and one that can 
give a reader, at no extra charge, some- 
thing more than the bare bones of se- 
mantical substance. 


us a bracketing of an openly ad- 
mitted interest in good teaching with an 
outspoken concern for better writing 

does not seem to CP either forced or FACTOR ANALYSIS OF DATA MATRICES 
adventitious, In fact, the broaching of Paul Horst, University of Washington 

the bracketed topics constitutes a double- — , 
barreled attack upon the graduate dean 
—who here is made to stand in epitome 
for the many departments of psychology August 1965 750 pp. $15.00 
in which, while they are engaged in the 

hot pursuit of pure knowledge and prime 


prestige, the art of any form of commu- LOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF 


nication is a taboo topic. Even in the 


sce ee MATHEMATICS FOR BEHAVIORAL 


mentions either the conduct of a class or 
or the structure of a paragraph, even C 

though a case can surely be made that $ IENTISTS 
both pedagogy and paragraphs have a 


crucial bearing on the future of psychol- 
ogy, on the professional advancement of Edith H. Luchins, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


. . . a modern and really systematic treatment.” From a pre-publication 
review. 


Abraham S, Luchins, State University of New York, Albany 


kA aiv and on ii nex of Presents a broad, self-contained introduction to mathematical foundations 
LI: S 4 0 of anyone who teaches, nl . . n 
SUTISLATVIUR ny > for the student or practitioner who is without a mathematical background. 


learns, writes or reads psychological 
August 1965 448 pp. $9.75 


material. 

Science surely advances through em- 
pirical research and inventive conceptu- 
alizations, But science is, by both defi- 
nition and necessity, a public enterprise. MODES OF THINKING IN YOUNG CHILDREN: 
Scientists must communicate with one 
aa tne ree recruits into the A Study of the Creativity-Intelligence Distinction 
field and with the nurturing society. 

There is peril in poorly communicated Michael A. Wallach, Duke University 


knowledge; and uncommunicated knowl- Nathan Kogan, Educational Testing Service 


edge, if it really exists at all might as ` 7 
well not. In its full-time concern Sets forth the results of a methodologically rigorous investigation of creativity. 


with communication—and communica- These include an important contribution to our knowledge: isolation of an 
tion about communication—CP is in- associational dimension of creativity that is independent of conventionally 
clined to applaud efforts that are likely defined general intelligence. 

to improve the level of it, And in the 

Mes case it not only phrases some August 1965 368 pp. $8.00 
plaudits but busy-bodily minds New 
Hampshire's business a bit. 
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Holt Rinehar Land Winst ON, inc. 
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Double-Talk and Mother-Wit 


Theodore M. Mills 


Group Transformation: An Analysis of a Learning Group. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964. Pp. vi + 120. $4.95. 


Reviewed by Tiworny C. Brock 


The author, Theodore M. Mills, re- 
ceived his sociological PhD from Har- 
vard in 1952, taught there and as a 
Fulbright Professor at the University of 
Oslo before moving to Yale where he 
is currently Associate Professor of So- 
ciology and Director of the Interaction 
Laboratory. He spent the year 1964-65 
at the Center for Advanced Study in 
the Behavioral Sciences at Stanford and 
is author of Group Structure and the 
Newcomer (1957). The reviewer, Tim- 
othy C. Brock, received a 1960 PhD 
from Yale University where his prin- 
cipal mentors were Carl Hovland and 
Bob Cohen, His recent publications dealt 
with attitude change, dissonance, ag- 
gression, and moral behavior, and he 
was co-author with Hovland and others 
of The Order of Presentation in Per- 
suasion (CP, Sept. 1958, 3, 258.) He 
is at present Associate Professor in the 
Department of Psychology, Ohio State 
University. 


&«q Er us get men back in, and let us 

put some blood in them . . . no 
matter what we say our theories are, 
when we seriously try to explain social 
phenomena by constructing even the 
veriest sketches of deductive systems, 
we find ourselves in fact, whether we 
admit it or not, using what I have called 
psychological explanations." These rep- 
resentative quotations (Homans, 1964, 
pp. 816-817) from his recent Presiden- 
tial Address to the American Socio- 
logical Association will comfort only 
those psychologists who are unaware of 
George Homans's intellectual estrange- 
ment from most other sociologists, 
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These others are not “bringing men 
back in" and psychologists who seek 
compelling theoretical explanation fre- 
quently will be disappointed by a ran- 
dom sampling of the archival literature 
in sociology. 

A case in point is Group Transfor- 
mation, a research report based on a 
content analysis of a group-discussion 
course taught by the author. It all 


began in September 1959 when 13 men . 


and 3 women from Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe took seats in U-formation around 
the instructor's desk in a classroom pos- 
sessing an acoustical tile ceiling with 
a microphone suspended at its center. 
The instructor entered and announced, 
“My name is Mills and this course is 
Social Relations 120. Its aim is to de- 
velop our skills in observing and under- 
standing more fully concrete instances 
of human behavior. My role is to assist 
in this process. The materials we will 
deal with are of three sorts: first, the 
cases which are instances occurring in 
real life and written up by persons who 
were directly involved . . . (p. 11). 
"The second set of materials is the 
readings, You will see that the first part 
contains selections from Fromm, Piaget, 


Freud, Schachtel . . . later on from 
Leary, Hayakawa, Bateson, Baruch, 
Malinowski . . . (p. 12). 


"The third set of materials consists 
of events which take place here in our 
group. What we do here can be seen 
itself as a case. Part of our task will be 
to understand what we find ourselves 
doing as a group, to understand why 
we do it as we do... (p. 12). 

"You will notice the microphone and 
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the tape recorder. it is customary in 
this course to record all sessions . . , ” 


(p. 12). 


Mas aim was to produce some 
implications for a general theory of 
groups by interpreting the conten: anal- 
ysis of his tape-recorded protocols in 
terms "familiar to clinical ol ers," 
Mills claimed his technique, Sign Proc- 
ess Analysis, is classification done with- 
out respect to the motives and inten- 


tions of the speaker, although the 
observer is required to know the culture 
of the group and to use it as his basis 
for scoring the input of a statement. 
Two relationships, “love” and “destruc- 
tion,” take precedence over group 
norms, as perceived by the observer, 


Thus, oddly enough, brother-sister incest 
is scored positive and St. George's slay- 
ing of the dragon is negative. 


The first breakdown of the data con- 
sisted of 34,000 units, usually simple 
sentences, which appeared as entrics in 
a summary matrix, The rows classify 
the principal object of a scored predi- 
cate, whether it is internal or external 
to the group; has superior or subordi- 
nate sociological status; male or female; 
social or nonsocial; individual or collec- 


tive. The columns classify the secondary 
object (according to the foregoing di- 
mensions) to which the principal object 
is related in a negative, positive, or neu- 
tral statement. Scorer reliability ap- 
peared to be satisfactory. The bulk of 
the 34,000 entries dealt with internal 
affairs—group members talked more 
about themselves than about anything 
else. However, these data were not fur- 
ther mined: many comparisons were 
suggested by Mills but they were never 
actually carried out and reported in his 
book. 


Major use was made of a second 
breakdown in which, for each of the 
68 meetings of the class, Mills com- 
puted the per cent of positive and neg- 
ative units and of units making internal 
vs. external reference. The peaks and 
troughs in the resulting curves were ac- 
counted for by describing some of the 
events which occurred during the life 
of the class and by applying some 
notions about the “life cycle" of “learn- 
ing groups.” The negative peaks ap- 
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peared to be “associated in some man- 
ner with the issue of authority,” while 
the positive peaks had “an association 
of some sort with dispersal of the group, 
or with anticipation of being dispersed.” 
The 68 sessions were divided into five 
principal life-cycle periods: “encounter, 
testing boundaries and modeling roles, 
negotiating an indigenous normative 
system, production, and separation." 
The same cross-session data were used 
to examine Bales's adaptive-integrative 
hypothesis—the social system swings be- 
tween optimum adaptation to external 
demands and optimum internal solidar- 
ity—and to explore a projective notion, 
that the group presents its own proc- 
esses in its portrayal of processes involv- 
ing outsiders. 


Tas PURPOSE, it is recalled, was to 
take some steps toward a general theory 
of groups by bridging the gap between 
the systematic observer and the clinical 
analyst of therapy and training groups. 
Unfortunately for this worthy objective, 
the data analysis and strategies of inter- 
pretation had disqualifying flaws. The 
group began with 16 students but some 
students (the reader is not told how 
many) left after a few sessions. When 
the second term began, two new stu- 
dents appeared but it was unclear 
whether they stayed or not. No record 
of student absences was reported. How 
meaningful are comparisons from one 
class session to another if the composi- 
tion of the class is fluctuating? By tak- 
ing the group as the unit of analysis, 
of course, Mills side-stepped such prob- 
lems. But perhaps peaks in positive 
expression, and troughs in negative ex- 
pression, could be attributed to the ab- 
sence of students such as one who com- 
plained: "The group is not a group; it 
has gotten nowhere. Members are not 
insightful but stupid . . . A course where 
the teacher says nothing, does nothing, 
is nothing" (p. 46). 

That attack is misleading. The in- 
structor did do things in addition to 
giving assignments and exams. He led 
discussions, sometimes was silent, and 
at other times ceded the instructor's 
role to a student. Thus the theorists 
personality was influencing the shape of 
his data. 


The allocation of class sessions to pe- 
riods of a "group life cycle" was un- 
convincing. Another instructor, with 
different a priori concepts, might have 
arrived at an entirely different categori- 
zation. Mills recognized the absence of 
intersubjectivity: "without an experi- 
mental design or a battery of independ- 
ent readings, an association between a 
datum and a selected group character- 
istic is fortuitous and arbitrary" (p. 49). 

Although much of the interpretation 
concerned peaks and troughs in cross- 
session curves of negative expression 
and external reference, no statistical 
analyses or criteria were presented for 
verifying the presence of a peak or 
trough. For example, the cyclical ap- 
pearance of one curve led the author 
to claim a close fit between that 
curve, at least its negative peaks, and 
the aforementioned Balesian hypothesis. 
That interpretation is gratuitous until 
the less pretentious one, random varia- 
tion about some central value, has been 
dismissed. 


N o measurable progress has been 
made in Group Transformation toward 
a general theory of groups. The data, 
taken from a single group, are other- 
wise contaminated and probably not 
worth interpreting. The theorizing is 
gratuitous, ambiguous, and conditioned 
on unproven assumptions. Casting the 
“life cycle” of a “learning group” into 
a number of periods is highly subjec- 
tive description, not theoretical explana- 
tion. Lumping statements of individual 
members into session totals obscures re- 
lationships among psychological varia- 
bles. From those relationships some 
heuristic value might have been sal- 
vaged. 

President Homans urged sociologists 
to employ valid theoretical explanation, 
to “bring men back in,” because he 
fears that contemporary sociologists’ 
“double-talk” is killing the “mother- 
wit” of their students (Homans, 1964). 
His colleagues, Homans disclosed, “keep 
psychological explanations under the 
table and bring them out furtively like 
a bottle of whiskey, for use when they 
really need help” (p. 818), One wishes 
that Professor Mills had taken a nip 
or two. 
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guide. 


Price $1.00 


Order from: 


AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
Subscription Office 


1200 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 
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Creating Creative Relations 


Warren G. Bennis, Edgar H. Schein, David E. Berlew and Fred I. Steele 


Interpersonal Dynamics: Essays and Readings on Human Interaction. 
Homewood, Ill.: The Dorsey Press, 1964. Pp. xv + 763. $8.50. 


Reviewed by L, Ricmarn HOFFMAN 


Three of the four authors, Warren Ben- 
nis, Edgar Schein, and David Berlew 
pom the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and the fourth, Fred Steele, 
just received a PhD from there and is 
Assistant Professor of Industrial Ad- 
ministration at Yale. Bennis, with a 
PhD from MIT is Professor of In- 
dustrial Management, School of In- 
dustrial Management, and has long been 
associated with the National Training 
Laboratories. He is author with Benne 
and Chin of The Planning of Change 
(CP, May 1963, 8, 214). Schein, with 
a PhD from Harvard, also is Professor 
of Industrial Management and is author 
of Coercive Persuasion (CP, April, 1962, 
7, 121). Berlew, who also has a PhD 
in clinical psychology from Harvard, is 
Assistant Professor of Industrial Man- 
agement. The reviewer, L. Richard 
Hoffman, received his PhD in industrial 
psychology from the University of Mich- 
igan in 1957 and has stayed on there, 
working for a number of years at the 
Survey Research Center on a study of 
the social psychological effects of auto- 
mation, the results of which were re- 
ported in Automation and the Worker, 
co-authored with Floyd Mann, He cur- 
rently is Professor of Psychology in the 
Graduate School of Business of The 
University of Chicago. 


EC of unsatisfactory and even 
destructive relationships of man to 
man abound in our world, R izi 

the severity of these problems, the world 
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asks the behavioral scientist, "what can 
we do?", The authors answer. Yet, as 
they suggest, they “have barely scratched 
the surface of this ‘strange territory'," 
Because they "care about improving the 
quality and the nature of interpersonal 
relationships," the book is not only one 
of science but one of passion, and very 
exciting reading. 

A new field of social science is pro- 
posed: interpersonal dynamics, the re- 
lations of people with their immediate 
social environment; their family, bosses, 
professors, therapists. While anthropol- 
ogy, sociology, social psychology, and 
psychiatry have each contributed sep- 
arate insights into the understanding of 
this area, a theory is needed to inte- 
grate these insights. Such a theory is 
offered in five separate essays dealing 
with emotional expression, social feed- 
back for individual identity, personal 
change, task accomplishment, and 
methods for improvement. Each essay 
attempts both a taxonomy of relevant 
variables and a formulation of their in- 
teraction. Unfortunately, the variables 
come more from personality theory than 
from other disciplines, which weakens 
the intended integration, Following each 
of the authors’ essays is a varied set of 
articles, by assorted others, which bear 
on the issues raised. Most of these have 
been published elsewhere. However, the 
varied sources of the articles, the un- 
usual readibility criterion used, and the 
relative newness of most of them makes 
total familiarity unlikely. Furthermore, 


the selection and arrangement of ma- 
terial should broaden the reader's view- 
point; for example to illustrate the va- 


rieties of emotional expression, there is 
the juxtaposition of Harlow’s repor: on 
the heterosexual affectional system in 
monkeys with Milgram’s obedi«nce 


study with Slater’s article on socia! re- 
gression. 


Wier contribution does this book 
make to scientific understanding? Fach 
of the five theoretical essays, being the 
major responsibility of one of the au- 
thors, tends to stand apart from the 
others, although there are a few con- 
necting themes, The value of authen- 
ticity in relationships, based on true 
feelings and their expression, permeates 
the theoretical essays, as well as those 
by Rogers, Wolff, Argyris, and Murray. 
Authenticity frees people to make ;!cir 
best contributions to the relationship. 
In contrast Goffman's essay, “On Foce- 
Work,” suggests that insincerity js 
necessary in ignoring the expression of 
unacceptable feeling to protect the re- 
lationship. Perhaps the need for fcc- 
work will disappear-when relationships 
become authentic, The task of science 
becomes one of specifying the conditions 
when relationships can change from 
one state to another. 


Similarly, the merits of openness to 
experience and a willingness to experi- 
ment as important values in the social 
system are espoused, But Adelson’s “The 
Teacher as a Model” suggests that stu- 
dents often benefit from teachers who 
impose closed systems of identification 
or mysticism. 

The two examples suffice to illustrate 
both the strengths and the weaknesses 
of the book. Each of the separate theo- 
retical essays is interesting, if not pro- 
found—other books have explored each 
area in greater depth and detail—but, 
taken together, the essays provide a 
reasonably clear and admittedly primi- 
tive chart of interpersonal relations. By 
considering the social system, and the 
task as well as individual dynamics, the 
authors have attempted to combine the 
best of Parsons, the ego psychologists, 
and the existentialists. In addition, they 
have systematized the process of im- 
proving interpersonal relationships. They 
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Announcing.... 


four new books of special importance from Prentice-Hall 


THE ABNORMAL PERSONALITY 
THROUGH LITERATURE 


Edited by Alam A. Stone, M.D., McLean 
Hospital, Massachusetts, and Sue Stone 


"s. . [this book] will attempt to present ‘the outward 
forms' of abnormal personality utilizing the portraits 
drawn in literature. None of these portraits are ns stereo- 
typed as the ordinary case histories presented to illustrate 
abnormal personality types. They are, however, closer to 
the reality of human nature, which resists oversimplified 
classification. These examples from fiction hopefully will 
permit the reader to grasp the traditional classification of. 
psychological disorders as they can be identified within 
the vivid delineation of human lives and human relation- 
ships."—from the authors’ Introduction 

Examples and selections include: character disorder in 
The Overcoat (Gogol); the struggle with impulse in The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame (Hugo); and Studs Lonigan 
(Farrell); Hebephrenia in Hamlet (Shakespeare); acute 
undifferentiated schizophrenia in Tender Is the Night 
(Fitzgerald) ; hallucinations in The Tell-Tale Heart (Poe) 
and obsessive-compulsive neurosis in Pnin (Nabokov). 
January 1966, approx. 480 pp., paper $4.75 


STUDY IN DEPTH 


by Doris Wilcox Gilbert, 
Unters ae of California at Berkeley 


This text attempts to increase the total effectiveness of 
the college student’s study skills by leading the student 
from preparatory study techniques to the more advanced 
procedures and techniques of higher education. 

An all encompassing book, STUDY IN DEPTH illustrates 
how to determine the objectives of the course, gives sug- 
gestions for planning the term's work, and denotes the 
general strategy of study. On the assignment level, it 
stresses a selective approach showing the student how to 
determine the reasons behind each assignment and helping 
him to place his time in perspective. 

Delving deeply into the science of study, the volume 
demonstrates the best ways to take notes, improve read- 
ing ability, build a better vocabulary, write a term paper, 
and take examinations. To implement its effectiveness, the 
volume provides complete, excellent exercises and drills to 
help the student gain depth in a number of areas. Keys 
to the exercises are provided at the end of the book, 
January 1966, approx. 256 pp., paper $3.95 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
FIFTH EDITION, 1965 


by Joseph Tiffin and Ernest J. McCormick, 
both of Purdue University 


The new fifth edition of this text—a standard in its 
field—has been revised and updated throughout to include 
important recent developments, Emphasizing the human 
equation in business and industry, the text covers morale, 
attitudes, motivation and human relations as they relate 
to the development of an effective personnel program. 

Every phase of industrial psychology is covered in this 
edition—giving students a guide to the uses of psychology 
—training them to evaluate results and develop an open- 
minded viewpoint. 

Examples and illustrations are drawn from actual situa- 
tions in business and industry, The authors also describe 
concepts and methods as applied to specific problems of 
personnel departments, job trainers and inspectors, fore- 
men, supervisors, and department heads, 1965, 704 PP» 
$8.95 


PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
OF CHILDHOOD 


by Jane W. Kessler, Director, Mental Devel- 
opment Center, Western Reserve University 


+ obviously written from an attitude of personal ex- 
perience in clinical practice and teaching, it is richly laced 
with case study materials, It is not restricted in scope to 
behavior problems and emotional disturbances, but takes 
in somato-psychological, psycho-somatic, language, educa- 
tional and intellectual deficits and difficulties as well.”— 
from a pre-publication review. 

PSYCHOPATHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD discusses child behavior 
problems of all degrees of seriousness, and combines re- 
search findings and clinical observations for each. It is 
problem-centered rather than profession-centered. Strictly 
medical content is not included, and material has been 
drawn from psychology, psychiatry, social work, speech 
pathology and special education, 

Partial contents: Personality Theory and Psychopathol- 
ogy. Anxiety, Aggression, and Guilt. Diagnostic Nomen- 
clature. Mental Subnormality. Psychoneurosis in Children, 
Juvenile Delinquency. Work with Parents. February 1966, 
approx. 512 pp., $8.95. 


———————————— 


For approval copies, write: Box 903 


Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Harper & Rou 
Publishers 


READINGS IN THE STUDY OF 
VISUALLY PERCEIVED MOVEMENT 


Irwin M. Spigel This comprehensive volume contains collateral readings 
providing insights into the direction and scope of research in the field and an 
increased understanding of the significant problems involved. The papers en- 
compass behavioral studies of real and apparent movement, and research into 
the neurophysiological substrates of the movement experience, An introduction 
gives background information and a conceptual guide to critical issues. 348 Dp. 
$5.00. Just published. 


BASIC STATISTICAL METHODS second Edition 


N. M. Downie * Robert W. Heath A practical and concise intro- 
duction to descriptive and inferential statistics, stressing computation, application, 
and interpretation. The new edition deals wtih statistical theory more rigorously, 
and reflects recent developments in statistical usage. 325 pp. $6.95. A workbook, 
by Professor Downie, provides chapter-by-chapter supplementary problems and 
exercises, on perforated, 3-hole punched pages. 106 pp. $2.95. Just published. 


SCHOOL READINESS: 


Behavior Tests Used at the Gesell Institute 


Frances L, Ilg. © Louise Bates Ames This combined text-manual dis- 
cusses the Gesell findings and theories on school behavior. Reviews the research 
and clinical experience which led to the Institute's conclusion that children should 
be entered in school, grouped and promoted on the basis of their developmental or 
behavioral age, and explains how to give and evaluate the Institute's developmental 
examinations, 397 pp. Text Edition $7.95. Gesell Development Kit $4.00 net. 
Recording sheets $1.95 net, 


THE EFFECTS OF INBREEDING 
ON JAPANESE CHILDREN 


William J. Schull e James V. Neel A highly technical monograph 
based on a penetrating investigation, on the extent of mortality and morbidity 
among children from consanguineous marriages in Japan and on the factors in 
Japanese society which lead to these marriages, and on insights into the genetic 
composition of populations that are the result of inbreeding, 419 pp. $15.00. 


THREE THEORIES OF CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT: 


Contributions of Jean Piaget, Erik H. Erikson, and Robert R. 
Sears, and Their Applications 


Henry W. Maier Integrates the work of Piaget, Erikson, and Sears into a 
single frame of reference on child development. Studies the basic assumptions 
underlying each theory, its content, and its implications for practical application 
in the helping process, Extensive bibliographies. 314 pp. $6.75. 
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have been daring in the evidence they 
offer: scientific literature, clinical in- 
sight, and even fiction. The authors may 
be admired for their “openness to ex- 
perience" in the face of the prevailing 
norm that truth comes only from lab- 
oratory experiments. 

The two examples—the two furnished 
by Goffman and by Adelson—also illu- 
strate the book's shortcomings. The au- 
thors deep concern with the solu:ions 
to interpersonal problems should have 
produced as comprehensive a theory as 
they are capable of. More is needed than 
the superficial suggestion that for a 
person to change he must have the 
capacity to “receive and send informa- 
tion and feelings reliably”; this is no 
way to account for Schein’s description 
of the success of the Chinese Com- 
munists’ brainwashing program. Nor 
should the differences be ignored be- 
tween the mediated relationships of 
large organizations and the dynamics 
of face-to-face relations, after so care- 
fully differentiating the variety of such 
relations. The two areas of greatest 
neglect are the group and organizational 
constraints on improving interpersonal 
relations. 

The book is a good beginning 
systematizing an area in op onal 
terms to guide research for testing the 
theoretical propositions. If such research 
is stimulated and the propositions modi- 
fied or replaced by alternatives, the 
book will have succeeded in its mission. 
The readings are generally erudite, 
challenging, and well written, and pro- 
vide an intellectually and aesthetically 
pleasing experience. The book provides 
an introduction for all psychologists who 
may be concerned with these problems 
either from a scientfic or a personal 
viewpoint; it will be a challenge to those 
who believe they are experts in the 
field, and it will supply for anyone a 
set of testable hypotheses about the 
nature and means of improving relations 
among people. 


in 


Enthusiasm is the friend of action and 
the enemy of wisdom. 
—Epwin G. BoniNG 
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Toward a Science of Psychological 


Science 


Benjamin B. Wolman (Ed.) Ernest Nagel (Consulting Ed.) 
Scientific Psychology: Principles and Approaches. New York: Basic Books, 


1965. Pp. xv + 620. $12.50. 


Reviewed by Gary A. STEINER 


The first editor, Bejamin B. Wolman, 
was born in Poland and received a 1935 
PhD from the University of Warsaw. 
He has taught at various institutions 
about and around New York City and 
is still doing so. He is author of Con- 
temporary Theories and Systems in 
Psychology (CP, Jan 1961, 6, 4). Ernest 
Nagel, consulting editor, is John Dewey 
Professor of Philosophy at Columbia 
University and is author of many books, 
mostly on logic. The reviewer, Gary 
Steiner, is an all-the-way product of 
the University of Chicago, having 
moved through both its undergraduate 
and graduate programs; and he is still 
there as Professor of Psychology in the 
Graduate School of Business. He is 
author of The People Look at Tele- 
vision (see page 486) and, with Berel- 
son, of Human Behavior (CP, July 1965, 
10, 294). 


pee is said to have said, “The 
natural sciences talk about their re- 
sults. The social sciences talk about their 
methods”; and, he might have added, 
about the philosophy of science behind 
their methods. This compendium of 
thirty essays is designed, in the words 
of one of its editors, to contribute to 
the need for “a new branch of philos- 
ophy of science applied specifically to 
psychology . . . a philosophy that has 
grown up in psychological laboratories 
and clinics: a science of psychological 
science.” The other puts it this way: 
“It does not seem unreasonable to sup- 
pose that the progress of psychology as 
a natural science would be helped, and 


the level of its theoretical discussion 
raised, if psychologists were philosoph- 
ically more knowledgeable than they 
usually are and had a particular com- 
petence in the logic of theory construc- 
tion. . . The present collection of essays 
was planned with the intent of exhibit- 
ing this relevance clearly . . .” 

This volume of self-examination, and 
examination of self-examination, joins 
the list of some 66 suggested titles that 
appears in its annotated bibliography, 
dealing with “psychological theory, phi- 
losophy of science, methodology of re- 
search, and theory-formation.” And one 
of these alone—the recent, monumental 
Psychology: A Study of a Science, Koch, 
S. (Ed.)—comprises, to date, six vol- 
umes of psychological autobiography 
and self-analysis. 


Jy is no criticism of the conception or 
contents of this particular volume to 
observe that the ratio of introspection to 
inspection seems rather high in psychol- 
ogy. (Psychologists may be second only 
to screenwriters in the proportion of 
their output that deals with themselves 
and their community.) Psycholoanalytic 
or other ad hominum explanations 
aside, the assumption of rationale be- 
hind all of this, of course, is that crit- 
ical scrutiny and understanding of the 
(appropriate) Methodology or philos- 
ophy of science in prerequisite, or at 
least helpful, to the conduct of success- 
ful research. And one can indeed point 
to several outstanding instances in which 
an explicit concern with philosophy of 
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science or a methodological “position” 
and research productivity are happily 
combined in given scholars; e.g., B. F. 
Skinner, Paul Meehl, S. S. Stevens. But 
cause and effect is not thereby estab- 
lished; and the possibility exists—as it 
does in human affairs in general—that 
the intellectualizations follow and sup- 
port what is being done, or simply ac- 
company the act as “metaphenomena” 
as Skinner himself might maintain with 
regard to the behavior of his subjects. 
(For instance, does Skinner’s interest 
in overt behavior stem from, produce, 
or simply accompany his positivistic- 
operational view of science?) At any 
rate, discussion of this sort illustrates 
the infinite conceptual regressions that 
get involved in studying how to study— 
which, as one of the contributors clearly 
points out, is a problem of special log- 
ical dimensions when the study uses the 
same framework as its subject matter— 
e.g., a philosophy of philosophy or psy- 
chology of psychology. 

In general, then, a reading of this 
volume, and especially of those philo- 
sophical contributions that come closest 
to its stated purpose, leaves me tre- 
mendously impressed with the complex- 
ity of the enterprise and the skill of 
much of the analysis; it leaves me also 
appropriately confused and stimulated, 
and perhaps appropriately uneasy about 
the meaning and meaningfulness of our 
everyday research and the words we 
use to report it. But beyond, or at least 
on top of all that, I am left with an 
urge to get on with it—the study of 
behavior, that is, with some confidence 
that an interesting, suprising finding is 
valuable regardless of its status, or lack 
thereof, in this or that philosophical 
system. 


M... SPECIFICALLY, the book is di- 
vided into three sections: principles, 
systems, and issues. But the essays have 
a greater range of abstraction, focus, 
and sophistication than these headings 
suggest. 

Some are mainly descriptive and pro- 
vide good summaries of the history and 
concepts of various "schools" of psychol- 
ogy or bodies of technique; e.g., Adler's 
individual psychology, Pavlov's studies 
of conditioning, mathematical learning 
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APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 


announces with pleasure its 
first college film: 


BEHAVIOR THEORY IN PRACTICE 


ELLEN P. REESE & CHARTER OAK STUDIOS 
Mount Holyoke College NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


An hour and twenty minutes of color film with sound describes basic research in 
Skinnerian behavior theory and extends these findings outside the laboratory. A 
number of species are represented. The four twenty-minute reels comprising this work 
will be a valuable teaching aid in college courses in introductory psychology, educa- 
tional psychology, and the psychology of learning. Ready this fall. 


and two major revisions: 
EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY, 2nd Ed. 


BENTON J. UNDERWOOD, Northwestern University 


A virtually new edition for a first course in experimental psychology, this text covers 
a number of experiments that require minimal equipment, All major types of designs 
used in experimental psychology are detailed, and all types of theories except mathe- 
matical are illustrated. Spring 1966, illus., $7.50 (tent.) 


THEORIES OF LEARNING, 3rd Ed. 


ERNEST R. HILGARD & GORDON H. BOWER 
both of Stanford University 


This book offers a thoroughly modern account of major learning theory. Contemporary 
developments in mathematical learning theory, computer simulation, the neurophys- 
iology and neurochemistry of learning are treated, and a final chapter focuses on 


psychologists and programed learning. Spring 1966, illus., $7.50 (tent.) 


440 PARK AVE. SOUTH, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10016 
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Highly significant publications 
for 1965-1966 


METHODS OF RESEARCH IN PSYCHOTHERAPY 
LOUIS A. GOTTSCHALK, University of Cincinnati; and 
ARTHUR H. AUERBACH, University of Pennsylvania. 


OPERANT BEHAVIOR: Areas of Research and 
Application 
Edited by WERNER K. HONIG, Dalhousie University 


A HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY IN 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY: VOLUME V 


Representing fifteen distinguished psychologists. 


IMPACT AND CHANGE: A Study of Counseling 
> Relationships 
BILL L. KELL and WILLIAM J. MUELLER, 
both of Michigan State University 


THINKING: Studies of Covert Language Behavior 
F. J. MeGUIGAN, Hollins College 


SLEEP, DREAMS, AND AROUSAL 
EDWARD J. MURRAY, Syracuse University 


RESEARCH METHODS IN PERSONALITY 
FRANKLIN C, SHONTZ, University of Kansas 


THE EXPERIMENTAL ANALYSIS OF BEHAVIOR: 


Selected Readings 
THOM VERHAVE, Arizona State University 


DIVISION OF MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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theory, the uses of mathematics in psy- 
chology, information theory and psy- 
cholinguistics, These vary in sophisti- 
cation from introductory overviews, 
easily understood by the layman, to 
graduate-level treatises of the type 
found in the various “handbooks.” 

Others are more analytical; they spell 
out and, for the most part, take posi- 
tions on particular methodological ap- 
proaches or issues, Many are of con- 
siderable substantive interest—ie., they 
relate directly to subjects and techniques 
of current interest in psychology; but 
they are mainly to be understood or 
appreciated by the professional scholars 
who are themselves entwined in the 
subtle issues involved. For example: 
“Concerning an Incurable Vagueness in 
Psychological Theories,” or “An Anal- 
ysis of Scientific Limitations of Psy- 
choanalytic Data.” Or again, “Evolu- 
tionary Psychology: Levels of Learning, 
Perception, and Thinking,” an integra- 
tive piece suggesting that in Man, ev- 
olution has deposited three successively 
superimposed levels of learning—with 
Robot, Eros, and Minerva as "appropri- 
ate metaphorical analogies.” 

Finally, closest to the core task of 
the book, there are a number of purely 
formal, philosophical essays; dealing at 
highly abstract levels with the nature of 
psychological science rather than its 
subject matter, As one illustration, there 
is a logical proof of “The Essential Un- 
predictability in Human Behavior" (at 
least when subjects are trying to foil 
the predictor and certain other condi- 
tions are satisfied), Perhaps most not- 
ably, we have the editor's own conclud- 
ing piece entitled “Principles of Monistic 
Transitionism,” which argues against 
reductionism (the attempt to explain 
Psychological phenomena in the terms 
of more “simple,” “basic” sciences such 


As a sample: “Monistic transitionism 
simply states that, empirically speaking, 
heat is not motion; heat and motion 
are measured by different units and have 


things. They act 


duced and to what extent. What can- 
not be reduced represents, empirically, 
a case of continuity in change; accord- 
ingly, new scientific propositions, repre- 
senting the new elements and the new 
constellations, must be coined.” 

The ultimate test of the scientific 
value of such philosophical analysis 
will be the extent to which it con- 
tributes to the coining of those new 
scientific propositions. 


Interpretations 
from London 


Theodora Alcock 


The Rorschach in Practice. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1964. 
Pp. xii + 252. $120. 


Reviewed by Lovise Bares Ames 


The author, Theodora Alcock, is a psy- 
choanalytically oriented child psycho- 
therapist, associated with the Tavistock 
Institute, London, England. She is con- 
sidered to be the outstanding British 
exponent of the Rorschach method, and 
over the years has established a cen- 
ter of post-graduate studies at the Tavi- 
stock clinic. The reviewer, Louise Bates 
Ames, is Director of Research at the 
Gesell Institute of Child Development. 
She too has been interested in and in- 
volved with the Rorschach technique for 
nearly twenty years; her publications on 
it include, in collaboration with Learned, 
Métraux and Walker, Child Rorschach 
Responses, Adolescent Rorschach Re- 
sponses, and Rorschach Responses in 
Old Age. She is at present Secretary 
of the Society for Projective Tech- 
niques. 


ow that the Rorschach is becom- 
ing almost universally known, it 
can be of considerable interest to Amer- 
ican Rorschach workers to learn what 
their English colleagues have to say on 
the subject. The Rorschach in Practice 


by Theodora Alcock is the first major 
work in this field by an Englishman, 
Certainly some American readers may 


question the need for still another in- 
troductory work on the subject and may 
raise the question about the intended 
audience for this book. This is a little 
difficult to say. Instructions as to how 
the test should be given (“The card 
should be handed smoothly, neve: with 
a thrusting gesture, and in the upright 
position") seem clearly aimed «i the 
Rorschach beginner. However, much of 


the case history material seems :» be 
written for the clinician fully experi- 
enced in work with the Rorschacli. 
Thus the purpose of the book appears 
to be twofold: to give instruction in 
the Rorschach technique to beginners, 
and also through case reports and inter- 


pretations, to communicate with col- 
leagues already experienced in the use 
of the test, Widely divergent as these 
two aims appear to be, the author suc- 


ceeds admirably in both. 
In the hands of an effective insiruc- 
tor this book might well be uscd, at 


least in England, as an introductory 
text, Certainly for beginning Fnglish 
workers it will undoubtedly be oí value 


to have available a text written in their 
own idiom, Nevertheless it seems io us 


perhaps most useful for the reader who 
himself has considerable practice with 
this test, but who welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to share the clinical experience 
of an obviously sincere, experienced and 
effective clinician, 

It is also interesting for us in America 


to learn how close a basic English sys- 
tem comes to our own. 

Though Miss Alcock is reputed to be 
"a psycho-analytically oriented child 
psychotherapist” she maintains in her 
introduction that it is not necessarily 
the job of the Rorschach to create a 
general theory of personality, but rather 
merely to contribute to such a theory. 
Tt is her thesis in this book that the 
theory of the Rorschach method, as 
well as its effective use, is best illus- 
trated in practice. Part Two made up 
entirely of case histories presents a very 
good argument for her contention. 


Ps ONE is devoted to an introduc- 
tory description of the ten blots and 
of responses commonly given to them. 
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A Variety 


of 5 
from Wiley 
& they are all 
distinctive 


COGNITION An Information 
e Processing Approach 
By Warrer R, Rerrman, The University of Michigan. An Introduction to com- 
THOUGHT puter simulation and an analysis of information processing concepts and their 
psychological implications, The author examines problem solving in creative 
activity, evaluates simulations of itions, and presents an information process- 


ing approach to human intelligence. 1965, 336 pages. Prob. $7.95. 


AN INTRODUCTION 2 Rura JA Sra * Gorpon H, Bower; and ado gt CROTHERS i 
7 of Stan, niversity, This important new text covers the formulation o 
TO MATHEMATICAL mathemati models, deduction of predieois, and related problems, and enables 
anyone who is acquainted with the psychology of learning and statistics to master 
LEARNING THEORY the | frodir paalis The rationales for theoretical assumptions, details of experi- 
mental procedure, and methods for ea perpen between predicted and 


observed quantities are discussed in detail, 7 429 pages, $9.95. 
THEORIES OF Primary Sources 
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Alcock seems to see these blots as 
considerably more disquieting than do 
most American writers. Nevertheless 
this chapter gives a good taste of what 
is to come in the case history chapters. 
Part One also gives her scoring method, 
seemingly not too different from Klop- 
fer’s, and discusses in detail the differ- 
ential diagnosis of the various patho- 
logical states. 

Part Two, her collection of case his- 
tories, is the really exciting part of this 
book. A clinician, inevitably, tells a very 
great deal about himself as he presents 
a series of case histories. What this 
writer tells about herself is that she is 
a highly competent and skilled practi- 
tioner, one who adds to the distinction 
of the Rorschach by her use of it, We 
like particularly her warning that: “The 
preoccupation of Rorschach workers 
tends to be with the pathological, For 
this reason it is sometimes found that 
analysis of a record develops into a sort 
of witch-hunt, in which little account 
is taken of factors indicative of healthy 
control within a syndrome that also 
shows personality disturbance. Yet as- 
sessment must be inaccurate without 
careful matching of control and con- 
flict. . . It is the manner of coping 
with inner stress that bears witness to 
personality health or sickness,” 

She further warns that: “because the 
borderline of early or incipient psycho- 
sis is shadowy, especially in cases of 
Schizophrenia, psychodiagnosis is always 
difficult when the psychotic process is 
not fully developed. It is better to be 
over-prudent than rashly to confer a 
label of some psychotic state, one that 
may falsely stigmatize a patient for 
the rest of his life.” 

Case histories described include both 
adult and child records, and the author 
makes at least a bow in the develop- 
mental direction with such comments 
as “The psychogram of a normal child 
of ten differs from that of an adult in 
only a few respects, FM may be greater 
than M, and CF often ( though by no 
means invariably) greater than FC, 
While response time tends to be shorter 
than with older subjects," 

The weakest part of the book lies in 
Part Three, which reports a research 
study on asthmatic children. This is an 
outstanding report, but its inclusion as 
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Part Three rather spoils the shape of 
the book. As a research report on 
one special kind of illness it might 
better have been included as an Ap- 
pendix. We also question her selection 
of 7- to ll-year-old children as sub- 
jects for this report “in order to avoid 
peak periods of emotional disturbance," 
since the Rorschach of the 7 year old 
(at least in American children) tends 


to show more "disturbance" than that 
of most other ages of childhood. 

All in all, however, for almost any- 
body who works very extensively with 
the Rorschach, it is an exciting and 
friendly experience to have the oppor- 
tunity of sharing so much of another 
person's clinical experience. The Ror- 
schach in Practice seems to me well 
worth reading. 


Answers in Errors 


Margaret Donaldson, in Collaboration with Donald Withrington 
A Study of Children's Thinking. New York: The Humanities Press, 1964. 


Pp. viii + 263. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Jerome KAGAN 


The author, Margaret Donaldson, is 
Lecturer in the Department of Psychol- 
ogy at the University of Edinburgh. She 
has written several papers on cognitive 
development and has a chapter on be- 
havior development in a text book on 
pediatrics. Jerome Kagan, the reviewer, 
did his graduate work at Yale Univer- 
sity, then taught at Ohio State, at 
Antioch College and was Chairman of 
the Department of Psychology at the 
Fels Research Institute before moving 
to Harvard where he is now Professor 
of Developmental Psychology. He is au- 
thor, with Moss, of Birth to Maturity, 
and, with Mussen and Conger, of Child 
Development and Personality. 


ps murky and often incoherent do- 
main of children's thought has be- 
come a popular stimulus to empirical 
adventure, for the attention given this 
area matches that devoted a generation 
ago to the study of a rat's choice 
in a T-maze. This profound shift in 
problem preference reflects both the 
new found legitimacy of inquiry into 
human thinking, as well as the emer- 


gence of a fresh concern with develop- 
mental problems, a concern that has 
been in partial hibernation for some- 
time. The new commitment to develop- 
mental issues takes its nurture from 
several sources, The effect of Piaget’s 
prolific writings is primary. Therc 
also, practical presses that are rele 
The vigorous involvement with curricu- 
lum reform in the schools, the ample 
funding of work in educational psychol- 
ogy, and the anxious preoccupation with 
the cognitive deficits of the lower-class 
child have attracted enthusiastic inves- 
tigators to a concern with the complex 
mental processes of the young. 

In the midst of this ferment Margaret 
Donaldson of the University of Edin- 
burgh has written a provocative re- 
search monograph that contains impli- 
cations for basic theory and educational 
practice. The text summarizes an inves- 
tigation into the kinds of errors preado- 
lescent children make when they are 
confronted with reasoning problems. 
Three classes of problems were pre- 
sented to the children: 

a. Matching Problems (eg. Jim, 
Dick and Bob go to three different 
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schools, the North School, the South 
School and the East School; Jim does 
not go to the North, or the South 
School; and Dick goes to the North 
School; what school does Bob attend?) 

b. Series Problems: (e.g, Harry is 
five feet tall, Harry is two inches taller 
than Tom, Harry is six inches taller 
than Dick. How tall are Tom and 
Dick?) 

c. Extrapolation Problems: A series 
of symbols is presented and the child 
must induce the principle and extra- 
polate to the missing symbol (e.g., x, c, 
v, e, p, g, blank). 

Problems representing these three 
types were presented individually to 
children between 9 and 14 years of age 
and the monograph discusses the kinds 
of errors made by the children. Donald- 
son classifies the errors as arbitrary, 
structural and executive. An arbitrary 
error, characteristic of the younger 
child, results from a failure to remain 
faithful to the elements of the problem. 
A ten-year-old might reply to the 
matching problem by saying, “Bob goes 
to the North School because my brother 
Bob goes to the North School" The 
young child does not feel any strong 
obligation to remain loyal to the prem- 
ises of the problem and confuses them 
with the constraints of his own version 
of reality. 

Structural errors involve failure to 
recognize the essential nature of the 
problem or an inability to apply the 
principle necessary for solution. Many 
young children have not yet learned 
the principle of elimination, or how to 
attack an extrapolation series; their mis- 
takes reflect a specific vacancy in their 
repertoire of solution rules. 

Executive errors involve failure of 
memory or faulty manipulation of a 
rule with which the child has some fa- 
miliarity. The child is loyal to the 
premises of the problem and under- 
stands the principle but offers a faulty 
answer because he forgets the compo- 
nents of the problem or impulsively 
selects an incorrect solution. Executive 
errors were most common among older 
children; arbitrary and structural errors 
more characteristic of the ten year old. 


BFS) pec also discusses specific 
problem sentences that give young chil- 


dren particular trouble. The ten-year- 
old has difficulty dealing with nega- 
tive statements for he interprets the 
negative as if it were a positive. The 
young child often fails to regard two 
different statements about an individual 
as if they were about the same person. 
His logical sense of justice leads him 
to expect one descriptive statement per 
person. The young child is prone to as- 
sume that the first mentioned individ- 
ual in a problem is also ranked first on 
the metric involved in the problem. If 
a first premise stated, "Harry is five 
feet tall," and the problem asks the 
child to discover the tallest of three 
people, he might reply that Harry was 
the tallest because he was the first one 
mentioned. Young children do not ap- 
preciate relationships between objects 
and assume that relationship sentences 
imply discrete attributes, If the child 
is told that x is darker than y, and z is 
lighter than y, he assumes that x and y 
are both dark because he prefers to 
deal in absolute binary classes rather 
than relationships. A final morsel of in- 
terest is contained in the suggestion that 
the young child assumes that the trans- 
formation principle that was appropri- 
ate for the first problem in a series is 
the one to apply to all succeeding prob- 
lems. He does not confer independent 
status to problems on the same page. 


Donaldson's data underscore the im- 
portance of idiosyncratic mental sets the 
young child brings both to the labora- 
tory and to the classroom, sets that have 
little to do with the tasks required of 
the child but that interfere dramati- 
cally with the quality of his perform- 
ance. Tutors, teachers and psychologists 
should be aware of these annoying 
Aufgabe when preparing experimental 
or didactic conceptual materials for 
child consumption. 

The intellectual gain from this work 
derives from its concern with the struc- 
ture of the child’s errors. Much would 
have been lost had Donaldson focused 
only on developmental differences in 
percent correct. The serious reader, 
however, will find several sources of dis- 
satisfaction with the report. The famil- 
iar statistical manipulations that allow 
one to assess the reliability of results 
are not as complete as one would want. 
Moreover, raw data are presented nei- 
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ther in the form nor detail that allow 
easy reconstruction or assimilation, Don- 
aldson offers no general theoretical 
scheme nor does she make any serious 
attempt to integrate her material with 
the results of similar studies, be they 
Piagetian or behavioral. Donaldson is 
neither proud nor apologetic about this 
absence, but the failure to relate her 
material to other work or theory is un- 
fortunate. For example, Donaldson fails 
to realize that many of the errors she 
regards as memory failures could have 
been the result of an impulsive attitude, 
a failure to check the accuracy of an 
answer before reporting it. There is no 
strong discussion of sex differences or 
the possible interaction between the 
content of a problem and the type of 
error it elicted. Finally, the writing 
lacks the high polish that keeps one 
glued to the chair, and the casual 
reader will have to invest some extra 
effort in order to extract the message. 
However palpable and annoying these 
faults, they detract in only a minor way 
from the provocative hypotheses that 
punctuate this monograph. Study of this 
essay will be rewarding to all who are 
curious about the mind of the child. 


More Meaning for M 


Ivar Arnljot Bjórgen 


A Re-evaluation of Rote Learning. 
Oslo, Norway: Oslo University 
Press, 1964. Pp. 127. N.Kr. 25.00. 


Reviewed by Leonard M. Honowrrz 


The author, Ivar Arnljot Björgen, is at 
present Assistant Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Oslo, the institution from 
which he received his PhD. He has also 
attended Harvard and Brandeis Univer- 
sities as a Fulbright Scholar. He re- 
ports that since this book was finished 
more research has been carried out on 
this subject and results will soon appear 
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in American journals. The reviewer, 
Leonard M. Horowitz, received his 1960 
PhD from Johns Hopkins University 
and then joined the faculty of Stanford 
University where he is now an associate 
professor. He spent a predoctoral year 
as Fulbright scholar at University Col- 
lege, University of London. His research 
specialities are verbal learning and psy- 
cholinguistics and he is a consulting edi- 
tor for the Journal of Experimental 
Psychology. 


Ro on memory has not gen- 
erally enjoyed the aid of a com- 
pelling, human-specific theory. Instead, 
this research has been guided by an 
amalgam of British associationism and 
American behaviorism, When the re- 
search grew more behavioristic, it had 
to sacrifice the richness of its European 
tradition, and so it largely ignored 
the interdependence of memory and 
thought. In recent years, though, re- 
searchers have grown impatient with 
oversimplified accounts of human learn- 
ing. This book by I. A. Björgen searches 
for uniquely human principles to help 
recapture the relation between memory 
and thought. 


According to Björgen, learning occurs 
when a subject .perceives a new ex- 
perience to resemble an old one. He 
follows G. E. Müller in interpreting 
contiguity, not as a condition that is 
necessary for learning, but as an op- 
portunity to perceive similarities. Mean- 
ingfulness is adopted as the fundamen- 
tal concept. A nonsense-syllable is mean- 
ingful if the subject can incorporate it 
into his past experiences. The book’s em- 
phasis on this concept makes it resemble 
Underwood and Schulz’s Meaningful- 
ness and Verbal Learning, Like the ear- 
lier work, this book tries to analyze 
meaningfulness and to systematize other 
data around it. It differs from the ear- 
lier work in trying to account for intro- 
spective data too, sometimes quite self- 
consciously, 

First, the book denounces, as too 
mechanical, earlier definitions of rote 
learning. According to Björgen, this me- 
chanical view developed for three rea- 
sons—because we tend to overempha- 
size principles of conditioning, because 
we lack a cogent theory, and because 
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the Zeitgeist has not been congenial to 
cognitive approaches. 

Bjórgen's own theoretical account 
opens with an operational definition of 
meaningfulness (M). This definition 
strongly resembles earlier definitions. 
Subjects studied a list of nonsense syl- 
lables and circled the ones that elic- 
ited some associate. Then a syllable’s 
M-value was defined as the percentage 
of 100 subjects who circled it. Bjórgen's 
instructions to the subject were admir- 
ably explicit, and they probably helped 
eliminate one major source of unrelia- 
bility. Resulting M-values are presented 
for more than 3,000 syllables. 

Bjérgen’s subjects learned nonsense 
syllables at different levels of M by 
various methods, He assessed their per- 
formance in several ways, and every 
measure showed a striking correlation 
with the material’s M-value. This re- 
lationship is certainly well-known, but 
Bjórgen's functions are generally 
smoother than earlier data. 


N ExT-Björgen proposes a rather novel 
hypothesis about meaningfulness. Ac- 
cording to this hypothesis, an item does 
not get learned faster because it has a 
higher M-rating. Instead, a more basic 
property causes it to earn a high M-value 
and also to be learned faster. Learning- 
speed and rated M are seen as two 
faces of a single coin. For Bjórgen the 
common denominator is the item's tend- 
ency to suggest some mediator which 
can then integrate it into the subject's 
repertoire of experiences. 

The most interesting experiment of 
the book supported this hypothesis. It 
compared two experimental groups in 
free recall. One group of subjects was 
never instructed to learn; they just read 
a list of syllables and had to circle the 
items that elicited an association. The 
other group spent just as long studying 
the syllables and trying to remember 
them. Later both groups were asked to 
recall the syllables, and surprisingly, 
they performed equally well. This re- 
sult suggests that instructions-to-learn 
are not really necessary. A subject will 
learn the items through any task that 
makes him think of appropiate medi- 
ators. 

These experiments reflect much 
thought and discipline, but the book 


does have its shortcomings. For one 
thing, too many details of method are 
omitted. Omissions are disturbing when 
the result contradicts other recent evi- 
dence (e.g., p. 96) since the reader can- 
not share in resolving the contradiction, 
Sometimes the results are so telescoped 
that the text is unclear. One example 
occurs on p. 19; the report says that an 
investigator "correlated the Kent-Rosa- 
noff stimuli with frequency of use inea- 
sures.” Also, measures of variability are 
never reported, so again the reader is 
not allowed to share in the data analysis. 

I am not sure that this book fulfills 
its promised “cognitive approach." Björ- 
gen did try to extend M by the semantic 
differential; but that measure was not 
satisfactory, and eventually it was aban- 
doned. He did summarize introspective 
data, trying to classify the resulting 
mediators; but the information was not 
systematized. (The mediators that sub- 
jects can verbalize may not even be the 
most interesting mediators.) Thus, Bjö 
gen's approach may not differ so dras- 
tically from conventional approaches. 

Despite these shortcomings, however, 
the work is a serious and ambitious one. 
Its message is clear and at times, re- 
freshing. It definitely merits the atten- 
tion of anyone investigating human 
learning. 


The Child 
as Individual 


Pauline S. Sears and Vivian S. Sher- 


man 


In Pursuit of Self-Esteem. Belmont, 
Calif.: Wadsworth, 1964. Pp. vi 
+ 280. 


Reviewed by Lucy Rav 


The first author, Pauline S. Sears, is As- 
sociate Professor of Education at Stan- 
ford University. She was trained as a 
clinical psychologist, receiving her PhD 
from Yale in 1939, but her research 
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interests have ranged over many facets 
of children’s personality development. 
The second author, Vivian S. Sherman, 
returned from a highly successful ca- 
reer as an elementary teacher to obtain 
her doctorate from Stanford’s School 
of Education. She now works for the 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion on a project to develop programs 
for gifted children. The reviewer, Lucy 
Rau, earned her doctorate in clinical 
psychology at the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley in 1957, then was an 
assistant professor at Stanford until 
1963, teaching clinical and child psy- 
chology. While at Stanford she knew 
both authors and shared many experi- 
ences and ideas with them. Since the 
autumn of 1963 she has been Associate 
Professor of Psychology and Director 
of the Psychological Clinic at Michigan 
State University. 


N AN introductory chapter, the au- 
I thors present profile sketches of the 
two teachers with whom their case- 
study children spent their fifth- and 
sixth-grade years, In describing the per- 
sonalities, the educational philosophies, 
the classroom behavior and teaching 
styles of these two men, they pose the 
questions: what were’ their important 
goals as teachers, how did they go about 
realizing them and to what extent did 
they succeed? It seems appropriate to 
ask the same set of questions about this 
book. This task is made easier for the 
reviewer by the accompanying “Instruc- 
tor’s Manual” in which the authors ex- 
plicitly recapitulate their purposes. 

They have in fact attempted a rather 
difficult task—to extract from the welter 
of test scores, ratings, time-sample ob- 
servations and other data collected in 
a large-scale assessment of almost two 
hundred elementary-school children just 
that combination of objective measures 
and subjective impressions that will best 
characterize the unique patterns of be- 
havior and experience of their eight 
individual subjects. These studies are 
thus quite different from the usual clin- 
ical approach, in which the frame of 
reference and sources of information 
used may vary unsystematically from 
case to case. The reader is provided 
with a comprehensive set of standard 
measures for each child and encouraged 
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to work through the material and for- 
mulate hypotheses for himself. The de- 
scriptive sketches which follow are, of 
course, more interpretive, but are still 
left open-ended enough to stimulate 
further questions. The educational phi- 
losophy exemplified is obviously one of 
building inquiry skills. 

The intended audience includes stu- 
dents of child development, clinical 
psychologists, student and experienced 
teachers, educational administrators, and 
guidance personnel. It is the reviewer's 
impression that the book will prove 
most valuable to those actually working 
with and studying children in educa- 
tional settings. The beginning child psy- 
chology student may find the array of 
measures a bit formidable and the clini- 
cian will miss the added depth of ma- 
terial on the families and parent-child 
relationships of the subjects. For those 
whose primary concern, however, is un- 
derstanding the reactions of children to 
the social and intellectual environment 
of the classroom, this book will prove 
an invaluable source of information, 
ideas and increased sophistication. Per- 
haps because the community in which 
the study was carried out is a rather 
homogeneous and educationally privi- 
leged one, the way in which the indi- 
viduality of these children emerges is 
even more striking. This is undoubtedly 
due in large part to the skill and sensi- 
tivity with which the case studies are 
written. 

This reviewer, because of her own 
experiences with research in the elemen- 
tary schools, takes particular pleasure 
in another purpose this book seems ad- 
mirably to serve. Questions are often 
raised as to the extent to which per- 
sonality testing (and the concerns with 
children’s emotional adjustment and in- 
terpersonal relationships it reflects) is 
relevant or even proper to the public 
Schools as an educational institution. 
This volume provides a very nice dem- 
onstration of the point, which should 
be much more obvious than it appar- 
ently is to some segments of our society, 
that the child's academic learning can- 
not be understood or facilitated apart 
from the interpersonal context in which 
it occurs. The goals of research on per- 
sonality development and of formal 
education can clearly be furthered in a 


mutually profitable way when research 
in the schools:is carried out with the 
degree of tact, sophistication and re- 
spect which this project exemplifies. 


The World’s 
Adolescents 


Norman Kiell 


The Universal Experience of Ad- 
olescence. New York: Interna- 
tional Universities Press, 1964. 
Pp. 942. $12.50. 


Reviewed by Lawrence S. WRIGCHTSMAN 


The author, Norman Kiell, is identi- 
fied by the reviewer who is Lawrence 
Wrightsman and who received his un- 
dergraduate and master’s degree from 
Southern Methodist but then headed 
north to Minnesota where he received 
his PhD, working first in measurement 
with Donald Paterson and then in social 
psychology with Stanley Schachter. Ajter 
being educated and chilled in Minne- 
apolis he turned again south, but missed 
Texas and landed in Tennessee, where 
he is now Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology at George Peabody College. 
He describes himself as a soft-hearted 
measurement man with a present in- 
terest in both adolescent and adult 
attitudes toward human nature. 


HIS BOOK'S THEME is that the 

adolescent's life, like that of Gil- 
Bert and Sullivan's policeman, ^is not 
a happy one.” More specifically, the 
authors purpose is to show, through 
presentation of many autobiographical 
materials, that the internal and ex- 
ternal agitations of adolescence are 
present in every part of the world and 
hence only partially determined by 
culture. The author, Norman Kiell, is 
a psychologist who received his EdD 
from Teachers College, Columbia, and 
is now Assistant Professor of Psychology 
at Brooklyn College. This book amply 
demonstrates his interests in the utili- 
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zation of personal documents and litera- 
ture in understanding the development 
of behavior. D 

Kiell has gathered together personal 
documents from both the past and pres- 
ent and from both Western and non- 
Western societies. Indeed, his breadth 
of coverage is impressive. His book is 
organized around the basic concerns of 
the adolescent; each of the 28 chapters 
consists of an introductory section by 
the author, setting forth concepts and 
theory, and then, as examples, a series 
of non-fictional selections, usually a 
page or two in length, from autobiog- 
raphies, letters, and diaries, the earliest 
of these from the first century A.D. 
and the latest from contemporary times. 
(Most are within the last 100 years. ) 
Selections include those from such well- 
known figures as Napoleon, Nehru, 
Gandhi, A. A. Milne, Anne Frank, 
Rousseau, Joseph Conrad, Goethe, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and Freud, as well as 
lesser-known persons. The number of 
selections from famous Americans is 
limited; perhaps they lack the necessary 
backward time orientation, 

The primary use of the book would 
be as a supplementary reading in a 
course in adolescence. The massive 
length of the book (942 pages) and its 
high cost ($12.50) prohibit its normal 
use as a second textbook. However, 
the topical organization of the book is 
such that it blends smoothly with the 
content of many basic texts in ad- 
olescence. Such topics as the peer cul- 
ture, sibling feelings, the uses of lan- 
guage, prejudice, identification, sexual 
problems and physical development are 
each analyzed and identified through 
the use of ten or fifteen autobiographi- 
cal selections. Students who have re- 
pressed the problems of their own ad- 
olescence will find that the book well 
illuminates the problems of others. 

A second use might be for the 
Psychologist looking for a source book 
of adolescence concerns. They are all 
here; no other book, to the reviewer's 
knowledge, has accumulated so thorough 
going a collection of non-fictional self- 
reports on adolescence. The author has 
read widely and mined a wide variety 
of problems. Those using the book for 
the purpose of research and scholarship 
will find the bibliography of 1603 items 
to be thorough and up-to-date. 
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The reviewer shares the author's All- 
portian bias that research psychologists 
are seriously restricting their types of 
data (and their understanding) if they 
limit themselves to data produced ‘while 
the psychologist is around. And it is 
rewarding to see a young psycholo- 
gist acting primarily as a scholar. Yet 
the success of the book is limited. Most 
of us already give lip-service, at least, 
to the belief that the problems of ad- 
olescence are, to some extent, not 
culture-specific; the book does not help 
us answer the question: How much 
does culture matter? And that question 
may be going out of date; the Zeitgeist 
now focuses instead on the ways that 
Structure and society interact to estab- 


lish one's cognitions and emotions. 

A second limitation of the book is 
that it simply carries little impact. The 
fragmenting of excerpts—the exposure 
to three pages of Franklin's sibling 
feelings, followed abruptly by two pages 
from Goethe—makes reader involve- 
ment more difficult. It is true that this 
type of organization fulfills the author's 
goal of demonstrating cross-cultural 
similarities in specific adolescent con- 
cerns. But it lacks the dramatic en- 
counter present when one reads fiction 
or even an unfragmented autobiography. 
Students might really come to appre- 
ciate the author's thesis more if there 
were only available an Oriental counter- 
part for Catcher in the Rye. 


Work and Superwork 


Henry Borow (Ed.) 


Man in a World at Work. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1964. 


Pp. xvii + 606. $8.25. 


Reviewed by Hanorp PEPINSKY 


The editor, Henry Borow, received his 
PhD from the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity in 1945 and taught there prior 
to assuming, in 1946, his present duties 
as Professor of Psychological Studies in 
the General College of the University 
of Minnesota. He has also served as 
personnel research technician and vo- 
cational appraiser, as well as consultant 
to the U. S. Army, the V. A. and the 
Social Security Administration. He has 
written (with Robert Lindsey) Voca- 
tional Planning for College Students. 
The reviewer, Harold Pepinsky, received 
his PhD from the University of Min- 
nesota in 1946, taught at Michigan 
State College, The State College of 
Washington, spent a year at the Tech- 
nical University of Norway as Guggen- 
heim Fellow and Fulbright Research 
Scholar and has been for a number of 
years at Ohio State University where 
he is Professor of Psychology. 


W Jork is a term that most Ameri- 

cans apparently do not bother to 
define for themselves. Yet the term is 
responded to as if it represented an im- 
portant part of everyday life. At some 
time in their lives nearly all Americans 
are understood to “go to work,” to be 
gainfully employed in it, and—in 
greater or lesser degree—to “succeed” 
by virtue of the work they do, Between 
World Wars I and II many psycholo- 
gists took a pragmatic interest in work, 
building up a sizeable amount of em- 
pirical knowledge and folklore about 
preparing men for jobs and fitting them 
into gainful employment, judged as 
relevant to their abilities and desires. A 
limited supply of “vocational coun- 
selors,” trained to provide such assis- 
tance to others was substantially aug- 
mented at the end of World War II in 
response to the demand for an appro- 
priately large-scale and ritualized “vo- 
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cational advisement of huge numbers 
of servicemen returning into civilian 
life. Differential psychology, especially, 
was a rich source of concepts and em- 
pirical data that could be applied to 
this activity. In the 1950s, however, it 
was Donald Super, more than any one 
else, who did the empirical work and 
systematic thinking that gave rise to a 
new kind of vocational psychology. Re- 
taining the useful analytic method and 
substantive knowledge offered by the 
older vocational psychology, Super 
pointed the way toward synthesizing into 
it the ideas and empirical discoveries 
of such previously disparate subject 
matter areas as clinical and develop- 
mental psychology and the sociology of 
work, 

In Man in a World at Work Editor 
Henry Borow and 25 co-authors afford 
us good opportunity to determine how 
successful that synthesis has been. Par- 
enthetically, it may be stated that 20 
of the 26 contributors are at least mem- 
bers of the American Psychological 
Association—two-thirds of these, in fact, 
are fellows. Four more of the authors 
are avowedly sociologists and one is an 
eminent psychiatrist. The volume itself 
commemorates the 50th anniversary of 
the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation, celebrated in 1963. While 
that organization, now incorporated as a 
division into the recently formed Amer- 
ican Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion, may appear to have few direct 
ties with the so-called behavioral sci- 
ences, the commemorative volume at- 
tests to the NVGA's sense of indebted- 
ness to them. Perhaps that is what is 
meant by the curious wording of a 
foreword, which states that the book 
is presented by the NVGA, “In appreci- 
ation of the opportunity to serve the 
behavioral sciences for half a century" 
(p. ix). In any case one must infer 
that the NVGA has not hesitated to 
make available to its members, a dis- 
proportionately large number of whom 
are more aptly classified as practitioners 
than research scholars, a substantial 
body of scientific knowledge. 


E es EXCELLENCE of this book lies 
in its bringing together for critical ex- 
amination diverse ideas and summaries 


of evidence about such events as organi- 
zation for work, the act of working, 
how persons are readied for and en- 
gage in work as a major life activity, 
problems of disengagement from work, 
and how persons are to be assisted with 
their vocational plans. This last is con- 
strued to be a major responsibility of 
professionally educated counselors, who 
in the 1960s must add to their concerns 
a growing unemployment and social 
restiveness within an otherwise affluent 
society. Over half of the book is de- 
voted to these and related matters, e.g., 
cultural change and human values, to 
which the professional counselor is ex- 
pected to give his attention. But the 
very excellence of the book as a com- 
pendium of information about *man 
in a world at work" also creates diffi- 
culties for its audience. If a synthesis 
of scholarly information and an integra- 
tion of scholarly knowledge with pro- 
fessional practice are desiderata, these 
Objectives are not achieved. To that 
extent aspirations for an enlarged and 
unified subject matter of vocational psy- 
chology have not yet been realized. Yet 
the parameters of such a discipline have 
been more explicitly identified and de- 
scribed here than ever before. 

Several of the authors evidence keen 
awareness of both the fact and the 
prospect of rapidly increasing federal 
support for professional counseling serv- 
ices in a variety of settings, to meet— 
so it would seem—a wide range of 
individual and social demands. Age, 
the kind of work-related problem, and 
station in life, it appears, will no longer 
guarantee immunity from such help. 
Problems attendant upon such massive 
accomplishment in our collective striv- 
ing for "the great society" have not 
been examined enough in this book. 
Plenitude of social service, like material 
abundance, can provide occasion for 
frustration and despair as well as hope 
and salvation in our hydra-headed so- 
ciety. One can only hope for a miracu- 
lous kind of administrative as well as 
prescriptive wisdom to cope with the 
myth of helpfulness to others, by virtue 
of which Americans often have been 
guided into making trouble for them- 
selves throughout the world. For all 
that the book is recommended reading, 
alike for scholar and practitioner. It is 
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a worthy memorial to the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association, which 
has struggled longer and more immedi- 
ately with problems of the kind men- 
tioned in this review than any other 
comparable professional society. 


Something Old, 
Something New 


Jane Warters 


Techniques of Counseling. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. Pp. 
477. $7.95. 


Reviewed by FRANK C. Nose 


The author, Jane Warters, received. an 
EdD from Columbia’s Teachers College 
in 1945 and was Director of Personnel, 
Lock Haven, Pa., State Teachers Col- 
lege, until 1951 when she moved across 
the country to the University of South- 
ern California where she is Lecturer. 
The reviewer, Frank C, Noble, with an 
EdD from the University of Illinois, is 
Associate Professor and Executive Of- 
ficer, Department of Psychology, George 
Peabody College. He has formerly been 
an educator of counselors at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and at Rutgers, was 
Director of two NDEA Counseling and 
Guidance Institutes and is Editor of the 
Journal of the Student Personnel Asso- 
ciation for Teacher Education. 


Wi a decade has passed since 
the original publication of a highly 
successful textbook, a second edition is, 
perhaps, overdue. In fact, in today's 
competitive market, the publisher who 
waits for a decade to request a revi- 
sion has shown remarkable forebear- 
ance. Techniques of Counseling has now 
reached the ripe old age of ten and 
Dr. Jane Warters has succumbed to the 
pressure to bring the copyright up-to- 
date. 

The original edition was a pot pourri 
of instruments and procedures useful in 
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the study of the individual; there was 
material on tests, observational tech- 
niques, self-reports, cumulative records, 
the case study and case conference, and 
the counseling interview. The present 
edition covers the same ground with the 
addition of “three new chapters.” The 
preface also states that “the chapters 
retained from the first edition have been 
completely rewritten.” While there is 
evidence of substantial rewriting, much 
of it is in the sense of editing, reorgan- 
izing, and updating of footnotes rather 
than the addition of much that is really 
new. Even the claim to new chapters 
is a slight exaggeration since one of 
them contains considerable material 
presented in chapters 8 and 18 of the 
first edition. y 

The chapter on “Using Nonschool 
Community Resources" is an entirely 
new and welcome addition, emphasiz- 
ing as it does the counselor's need to 
understand the sources and process of 
referral. The other new chapter en- 
titled, "Background to the Counseling 
Interview," attempts in twenty-four 
pages to deal with changing concepts 
of the counselor's role, need for pro- 
fessional education, five major theoret- 
ical positions regarding the therapeutic 
process (psychoanalytic, field, organ- 
ismic, phenomenological, and stimulus- 
response), counseling ethics and pro- 
fessional standards. While this book is 
"intended to help counselors who are 
at or near the starting point," it is 
doubtful that such cursory treatment of 
so many diverse ideas will move them 
far from that point. 

It is also unfortunate that the “theo- 
retical framework" presented in this 
chapter is in no way tied to the chap- 
ter that deals with three approaches to 
counseling, This final chapter, which is 
an expansion of the same treatment in 
the 1954 edition, presents the directive, 
client-centered, and eclectic positions 
with a quote from Corsini that “the 
best method for any person is the one 
that accords with his own nature." The 
author acknowledges in the treatment 
of five major theoretical positions that 
counseling has moved beyond this 
right-left-center, eeney-meeney-miney- 
mo conceptualization. A thorough revi- 
sion would have dropped the directive- 
nondirective dichotomy and instead have 
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presented typescript of interviews based 
on the five theories presented in the 
new chapter. 


As INTERESTING historical note—in 
1954 Dr. Warters devoted considerable 
space to advocating the use of full-time 
professionally trained school counselors, 
rather than part-time teacher-counselors 
with little background. Ten years later 
she is able to curtail this argument, re- 
porting research which validates her 
earlier opinion regarding the effective- 
ness of full-time counselors, and to go 
on to call for higher levels of training. 
Her point of view regarding the appro- 
priate pre-service education of counse- 
lors may be the most controversial aspect 
of the book. She notes a trend toward 
calling counselors “counseling psychol- 
ogists" and recommends that they have 
"pre-service education . . . as compre- 
hensive and intensive as that of clinical 
psychologists." This statement, coupled 
with a section which tends to reduce 
the differences between counseling and 
psychotherapy, and a chapter which fo- 
cuses the counselor on the “emotionally 
handicapped" as a primary responsibil- 
ity, may be disturbing to counselor edu- 
cators whose allegiance is to professional 
education rather than psychology. 

One should not gather from these 
last comments that the book is a highly 
sophisticated presentation of clinical 
lore. The author states at the outset 
that the book will “not cover tech- 
niques that require clinical training," 
and the promise is kept; there is still 
the first edition's practical description 
of procedures and techniques. Whether 
a revision was really necessary is the 
basic question. 


When a crucial experiment cannot be 
designed, the theories have become un- 
real and rarefied. 


—D. E. BROADBENT 


For the Continually 
Developing 


Raymond G. Kuhlen (Ed.) 


Psychological Backgrounds of Adult 
Education. Chicago: Center for 
the study of Liberal Education for 
Adults, 1963. Pp. vii + 148. 
$2.00. 


Reviewed by SmwEv L. Pressry 


The editor of and a major contributor 
to this conference report is R. G. 
Kuhlen, Professor of Psychology at 
Syracuse University, whose career has 
centered on the study of human devel- 
opment with special attention to the 
adult and older years. The other con- 
tributors are J. E. Birren, Director, 
Aging Program, National Instituics of 
Health; Bernice Neugarten, member of 
the Committee on Human Develop- 
ment at the University of Chicago; and 
W. J. McKeachie, Chairman of the 
Department of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and leading in- 
vestigator of problems of college teach- 
ing. The reviewer, Sidney L. Pressey, 
Emeritus Professor of Psychology at 
Ohio State University, taught his first 
course in adult education in 1920 and 
his latest some two years ago, on aging. 
He has long been active in research 
on this last topic, and in educational 
psychology. Everybody knows that. 


OT very many years ago, most edu- 

cators thought of their work as con- 
cerning only childhood and youth, and 
psychologists studied development only 
over the early years. The present con- 
ference report is heartening evidence 
that the complex developmental phe- 
nomena of the many years beyond youth 
are now being rewardingly studied, and 
seen of basic importance for adult edu- 
cation—seen also of professional and 
perhaps personal significance for psy- 
chologists. 

As well pointed out in this book's 
introductory comments, adult education 
has in the past served mostly young 
adults completing or supplementing an 
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An Outstanding Selection of Texts and 


THE QUEST FOR SELF-CONTROL 


Classical Philosophies and Scientific Research 


Edited by Samuel Z. Klausner, 

Bureau of Social Research 

A valuable guide and reference, this book is an inter- 
disciplinary approach to the problem that contrasts the 
voluntaristic image of man current in religious and legal 
institutions with the deterministic image of him prevalent 
in science. The editor introduces his subject by codifying 
various concepts of conscious control. The following 
papers range from a fascinating piece by Moses Hadas on 
the Greek attitude toward self-control, to a study by the 
psychophysiologist Howard Liddell of the responses of 
periodically shocked sheep presented as a model of hu- 
man vigilance reactions and neurotic breakdowns. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY | 


By Roger Brown, Harvard University 

This new text seeks to stimulate the student's awareness 
of the problems of social psychology—encourages him to 
think as a social psychologist. Professor Brown begins by 
familiarizing the student with the basic concepts and 
principles of social psychology, illustrating them with 
common situations easily recognizable from the student's 
first-hand experience. This manner of presentation en- 
courages the student to anticipate the printed argument, 
to disagree with it, to improve on it if possible, and to 
ask, "Why?" Each chapter contains a thorough discus- 
sion of a major research tradition in social psychology. 
Subjects covered include psychoanalytic theory, game 
theory, ethnology, learning theory, Piagetian theory and 
dissonance theory. Throughout this excellent introductory 
text, the reasons for undertaking research in a particular 
area are stressed, 


THE MENTALLY SUBNORMAL: 


The Social Casework Approach 


Edited by Margaret Adams, Senior Social Worker and 
Coordinator, Child Psychiatry Department, 

The Jewish Hospital, Brooklyn 

Contributions from nine distinguished authorities special- 
izing in fields that deal with the mentally retarded. 
“. . . a good resource text book . . . would be of interest 
not only to students of social work but to all concerned 
with health, welfare, and training services for the men- 
tally defective. . . ."—AMental Retardation 


$8.95 


$7.50 
Available at your bookseller or directly from . . . 


Fp Reference Works from The Free Press 
MENTAL DEFICIENCY: 


The Changing Outlook 


Second Revised Edition, Edited by Ann M. Clarke 
and A, D. B. Clarke, both of The Manor Hospital, 
Surrey, England 

A basic reference now revised and enlarged by the addi- 
tion of nearly one hundred pages of new material. Highly 
praised in its first edition, “It brings together . . . the 
broad spectrum of knowledge directly pertinent to theo- 
retical issues and to management and habilitation prac- 
tices, in mental retardation. . . ."— American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency $10.95 


INTRODUCTION TO 
MATHEMATICAL SOCIOLOGY 


By James S. Coleman, Johns Hopkins University 

Taking into consideration the very special problems of 
measurement in the behavioral sciences, the author de- 
velops, through demonstrations of systematic applications, 
appropriate mathematical treatment of social and psy- 
chological processes. The author constructs a mathemat- 
ical framework that is adequate for the behavioral 
Sciences, and examines the use of mathematics as a 
language for expressing causal relations between contin- 
uous variables. “, . . a major achievement. Considering 
that we live in the Age of Handbooks, this one-man 
effort is all the more stunning."—Robert P, Abelson, 
Yale University $9.95 


A DICTIONARY OF 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Compiled by Julius Gould of the University of Not- 
tingham, and William L. Kolb, Beloit College for the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) 


The most important single reference available in the 
field, this volume describes and defines more than one 
thousand terms and concepts. The terms have been 
selected from all social science fields, and are defined in 
brief essay form. Prepared by over two hundred eminent 
authorities in the disciplines concerned, each essay out- 
lines the history of the usage of the term; discusses the 
variations of current usage; states, where possible, a 
single definition; and assesses the significance of ‘the 
concept. $19.50 


The Free Press 


i A Division of The Macmillan Company 
|: 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011 
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interrupted education, But now, increas- 
ingly, periodic vocational updatings or 
retrainings are needed to keep up with 
technological change. In addition, 
workers with increasing leisure, house- 
wives with children grown, retired peo- 
ple still vigorous, all look toward the 
schools for edification if not education. 
The schools should take account of 
their maturity and their particular ex- 
pectations, needs, limitations, and po- 
tentials. The conference sought to take 
such account. 

The two papers on changes in per- 
sonality and in motivation are central 
in the volume and in importance for 
its topic. While there is continuity of 
personality through the adult years, 
there is “at least as much change as 
there is stability.” And individual dif- 
ferences increase, at least until old age, 
also sex differences, Further, “it be- 
comes increasingly inescapable that what 
counts, in adulthood, is not the level 
of a particular ability, but what the in- 
dividual makes of that ability.” Ego 
processes and their continuing realign- 
ment and restructuring are central, with 
changing concepts of the self. Much 
more than he may realize, a college 
teacher before his first class in adult 
education faces a group very different 
from those to which he has been ac- 
customed, 

And more than he may realize, moti- 
vations are different. There are age 
changes in cultural stimulation and ex- 
pectation, in possible frustration or 
satiety; there are trends, first, of growth- 
expansion—as from career and family 
to broader interests in community and 
possibly a turning to religious and phil- 
osophical concerns, Anxiety and suscep- 
tibility to threat may increase. In the 
older years there may be progressive 
disengagement, possibly sought but more 
likely distressful, Studies of personality 
and motivation in the adult years have 
been sensitive to the phenomena of 
those years, and yield perspectives re- 
garding them. 


4. RESEARCH regarding learning 
seems less sensitive—more willing to 
continue use of such material as the 
WAIS digit-symbol and block design 
tests at all ages without probing for 
qualities of mind and processes of 
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learning that might change significantly 
through the years. Surely there are 
intellectual maturings more subtle than 
can be so measured. But it is good 
to have recent evidence that older 
workers can be re-trained as industry 
changes, that slowing with age is less 
marked than earlier supposed, that age 
changes in basic capacity for learning 
are small, that amount of initial edu- 
cation is more important. 

The chapter dealing with instruc- 
tional methods is notably scholarly and 
refreshingly ^ candid—beginning with 
acknowledgment of the inconclusive- 
ness of most research on the topic, 
but continuing with a fine sensitivity 
to special problems of adult education. 
Especially important may be friendly 
permissiveness in teaching, clear or- 
ganization, feedback, appraisals not 
threatening and with opportunity for 
comment, sensitivity to interpersonal 
relations. 

Too often college teachers consider 
adult classes an unwelcome chore. This 
little volume emphasizes their challenge, 
if only their special needs may be seen. 
As repeatedly emphasized, adult edu- 
cation is a rapidly expanding field. If 
those needs may be better understood, 
potentials are great; not only may vari- 
ous vocational and other needs be met, 
but larger longtime developments of 
personality and abilities, as sketched in 
this volume, might be constructively 
influenced. 


Broad Views or 
Random Glances? 


Yale David Koskoff and Robert J. 
Shoemaker (Eds.) 


Vistas in Neuropsychiatry. Pitts- 
burgh: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1964. Pp. xiv + 242. $7.50. 


Reviewed by EucENE E. Lrvrrr 


Both editors, Yale D. Koskoff and 
Robert J. Shoemaker, are physicians 
and both are associated with the De- 
partment of Psychiatry at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Koskoff as a neuro- 


surgeon and Shoemaker as a psychoana- 
lytic psychiatrist, The reviewer, Eugene 
E. Levitt, is Chief, Section of Psychol- 
ogy, Indiana University Medical Cen- 
ter, and Professor of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, Indiana University School of 
Medicine. He received his PhD from 
Columbia in 1952, and has held posi- 
tions at the University of Iowa and at 
the Illinois Institute of Juvenile Re- 
search. He reports a diffidence about 
his competence to review this book but 
says he does not know anyone who 
does have the diversity of competence 
that seems to be needed. 


Ee edited volume commemorates 
the 50th anniversary of the founding 
of the Pittsburgh Neuropsychiatric Soci- 
ety. Among the 15 primary contributors 
are 10 psychiatrists, mostly with psycho- 
analytic training and bent; a neuro- 
surgeon, an anatomist, a pharmacolo- 
gist, an attorney, and Harry Harlow. 
The potpourri of presentations is an 
incongruous offspring of the physio- 
logical and the psychoanalytic, with 
the Wherrett Memorial Fund, which 
underwrote publication, serving as ac- 
coucheur. The volume has no central 
focus; presumably, any topic which 
might interest the psychiatrist, especially 
one with physiological inclinations, was 
a fair ingredient for the stew. The net 
result belies the magniloquence of its 
title and is unlikely to be of more than 
casual interest to anyone except, per- 
haps, a member of the Pittsburgh 
Neuropsychiatric Society, and even then 
only for sentimental reasons. 

A rambling, random expository style 
characterizes many of the papers in 
this book. Few give the impression of 
a base in careful conception, imagi- 
native thinking or logical analysis. The 
paper titles tend toward alluring 
breadth, leaving the reader with a des- 
titute feeling that the text has some- 
how cheated him. 

For example, a paper on the con- 
flict between psychiatry and religion 
offers nothing new to the mental health 
professional, though it might not have 
been out of place at a convention of 
clergymen. It is followed by equal time 
(actually five more pages) afforded to 
three clergymen for the customary re- 
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EVOLUTION AND MODIFICATION OF BEHAVIOR 
By KONRAD LORENZ 


An eminent zoologist and psychologist defends his position regarding the 
concepts of “learned” and “innate” elements of behavior. Countering the 
argument of American psychologists that the innate does not exist, Lorenz 
maintains that a contrast of the two concepts is misleading because they 
are not mutually exclusive. His exposition includes a critical examination 
of the deprivation experiment, which is crucial to the discrimination of 
innate and learned behavior. 128 pages $3.50 


SOCIAL COMMUNICATION AMONG PRIMATES 

Edited by STUART A. ALTMANN 
Twenty-seven scientists present papers discussing sexual behavior, pa- 
rental care and infant development, aggression and submissiveness, social 
systems, communication processes, and casual mechanisms. In preparation 


New Phoenix paperbacks . . . 
BEHAVIORISM AND PHENOMENOLOGY 


Contrasting Bases for Modern Psychology 
Edited by T. W. WANN 


*,..a clear, lively document that can be recommended to broadly oriented 
persons who are interested in the development of psychology as a whole."— 
ALFRED E. KUENZLI, Contemporary Psychology. $1.75 


THE NATURE OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 

By KARL JASPERS 
Translated from the German by J. HoENIG and MARIAN W. HAMILTON 
An abridged version of General Psychopathology, Jaspers’ classic work in 
psychiatry which was published in English translation in 1963. The Nature 
of Psychotherapy is addressed primarily to laymen interested in knowing 
more about psychotherapy or who might be seeking psychiatric treatment, 

$1.50 
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buttal (“religion and psychiatry can be 
of valuable service to each other.”) 

A presentation titled Psychoanalytic 
Education and Research begins with 
its author associating freely to the 
word “vista,” then winds through some 
conventional psychoanalytic points of 
view, and closes with the brief note 
that “in recent years the idea of valida- 
tion has appealed to some psychoana- 
lysts, and there have been serious at- 
tempts to employ standard methods 
used in psychology and the sciences to 
psychoanalytic propositions" So much 
Íor research. 

A paper purporting to deal with 
"present-day use of drugs in psychiatry" 
turns out to be largely a clinical eval- 
uation of drug treatment at the In- 
stitute of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
complete with the usual type of “per- 
centage improved" figures that charac- 
terize the unobjective report. 

Over-all disenchantment should not 
be permitted to obscure some merit in 
the book, largely contained in excellent 
papers by Harlow and by Horace W. 
Magoun. The former summarizes his 
experimental work on material dep- 
rivation in monkeys in the scholarly, 
facile fashion which psychologists have 
come to expect of him, Magoun's 
analysis of the potential role of the 
hippo-campus and the entorhinal cor- 
tex in learning and retention is excit- 
ingly plausible, In fairness, I should 
add that the papers by A. Earl Walker 
on techniques in neurosurgery, and by 
Amedeo S. Marrazzi on neurochemistry, 
require evaluation by persons more ex- 
pert in these areas than this reviewer, 

The purchase of this book is not rec- 
ommended to the reader. 


A campus without controversy may be 
4 seat of instruction but it can scarcely 
be a citadel of learning. 

—B. H. Davis 
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Frames in Search of Pictures 


Ralph Piddington 


The Psychology of Laughter. New York: Gamut Press, 1963. Pp. 224, 


$4.50, cloth; $1.95, paper. 


William F. Fry, Jr. 


Sweet Madness: A Study of Humor. Palo Alto, Calif.: Pacific Books, 1963. 
Pp. ix + 178. $3.95, cloth; $1.95, paper. 


Reviewed by BRooks BRENNEIS 


Both authors are identified by the re- 
viewer who is Brooks Brenneis, an ad- 
vanced graduate student in the clinical 
psychology program at the University of 
Michigan. Aside from his clinical in- 
terests, which center around therapy and 
dreams, he doubles as an advocate for 
the society to prevent inhumane treat- 
ment to literature at the hands of psy- 
chology. He is interested, among other 
things, in the psychoanalytic study of 
literary forms. 


d Dion MULTITUDE of theories and dog- 
matic pronouncements concerning 
comedy and humor, from Plato to the 
present, attests to the wide-ranging in- 
terest in the riddle posed by humor 
and laughter. Like torch-bearing figures, 
theorists fade in and out of the dark 
proclaiming, in a variety of tongues, 
that by their light the truth of humor 
will now be illuminated. The reader 
more often than not is bewildered by 
the resulting confusion. It is gratifying, 
then, to find two recent publications, 
starting from divergent premises and 
proceeding at a markedly different pace, 
achieving some harmony on the subject 
of laughter and humor. 

Ralph Piddington, professor of an- 
thropology at the University of Auck- 
land in New Zealand, has reissued an 
earlier work entitled The Psychology of 
Laughter. His treatment, in contrast to 
the subject, is exceedingly sober and 


scholarly: proceeding tempo lento, he 
brings a wealth of anthropological and 
sociological information to bear and 
makes good use of data from experi- 
mental psychology and particularly 
from learning theory. In addition, the 
introductory chapter contains a broad, 
if somewhat sweeping and heavy-handed 


critique of the major theories of humor, 
beginning with Plato, An appendix in- 
cludes extensive and, on the whole, in- 


cisive summaries of these theories. This 
encyclopedic effort adds significantly to 
the usefulness of the book. The book 
itself is structured around the con- 
ceptualization of laughter as a response 
to specific stimuli. Piddington concen- 
trates on elucidating the nature of the 
stimuli and the determinants of the 
laughter response. In contrast to others 
who—at least in his opinion—are satis- 
fied with explaining what one laughs 
at or for, he is searching for an if and 
only if condition: why is it that we 
must laugh given certain stimuli? The 
required stimulus situation, he suggests, 
is the “ludicrous” which arises when 
“two conflicting propositions referring 
to minor social values both apply to 
the (same) situation." Piddington’s 
phrase “social values” might more aptly 
be called “meanings” or "symboliza- 
tions," for clearly the ludicrous has a 
broader base than that established by 
the common connotation of “social 
values.” Faced with a ludicrous situa- 
tion then, one affirms the relevance of 
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two contradictory propositions or mean- 
ings and yet does not find it necessary 
to resolve the conflict. To use his ex- 
ample, a door may be ajar, and, al- 
though it can not be a jar and a door 
at the same time, the contradiction does 
not seriously threaten our sense of real- 
ity; instead we may find it amusing. 
His inclusion of and emphasis upon the 
adjective “minor” in his definition at 
first seems puzzling; for it seems to ex- 
clude serious matters from being the 
objects of laughter. There is, however, 
an important insight in his remark: if 
both meanings or social values applying 
to the ludicrous situation were so vital 
to the maintenance of one’s moral, 
social, or psychological state that the 
conflict could not be tolerated, the re- 
sulting affect would resemble anxiety 
more than humor. 

Turning to the response, Piddington 
first examines the primary function of 
laughter in the infant, Here laughter is 
a biological issue: laughter communi- 
cates the a-social message to the parents 
that all is well for the present and that 
nothing, not even soiled diapers or an 
empty bottle, need be attended to. This 
original communication is then grafted 
on to the ludicrous situation, In an 
argument which confused rather than 
convinced me, a message is assigned to 
laughter to the effect that the implicit 
contradiction is so minor that it need 
not be attended to, The function of 
laughter in a social, as opposed to a 
biological situation, is to compensate for 
the contradictions in social evaluations 
and meanings which are occasionally in- 
escapable, Because the conflict is com- 
pensated for by laughter, laughter in- 
hibits the need for effecting radical 
changes in the conflicting values and 
meanings. By extrapolating his principle 
of compensation, social ridicule, correc- 
tion, and sanction become ancillary 
functions of laughter, 


Ig Sweet Madness: A Study of 
Humor, Willian Fry, Jr, a psychiatrist 
working as Research Assistant in the 
Department of Anthropology at Stan- 
ford University, takes a very different 
approach to the problem of humor. 
Fry's discussion rests almost exclusively 
on the communication theory developed 
by Gregory Bateson. The author quite 


correctly describes his book as a loosely 
organized collection of essays concerned 
with different aspects of humor, He 
devotes considerable space to taking 
note of the psychic balance of thought- 
fulness and spontaneity required by 
humor and the multiple meanings and 
levels of abstraction involved in it, An 
additional chapter contains a discussion 
of cataplexy, a psychopathological state 
in which humor must at all costs be 
avoided. Fry also writes on humor's use 
in establishing and communicating in- 
terpersonal hierarchies, and recites some 
age-old and more contemporary ques- 
tions posed by humor such as why a 
person cannot tickle himself and what 
relationship exists between people 
laughing together. 

It is only in the final two chapters 
that Fry seems to get around to his 
primary concern—the paradoxical com- 
munications which, he feels, form the 
stimulus situation for humor. Usirig an 
analogy with play, Fry notes three levels 
of significance in humor. The primary 
level is that of concrete action (e.g., the 
act of telling a joke, or the joke itself). 
A second level is metaphor; that is, 
the concrete action is intended only as 
play and consequently is not to be taken 
literally, A third level is the meta-com- 
munication (communication about com- 
munication); this level contains the 
message that the concrete action is not 
to be taken literally but rather meta- 
phorically, In a section which nearly 
mystified me, Fry describes the subtle 
paradoxic in humor as follows: One 
must believe the meta-communication 
that tells one not to take the joke at 
face value. Since, however, the meta- 
communication must necessarily be 
grounded, or phrased, in terms of con- 
crete actions, one is thus required to 
respond literally to one aspect of the 
joke (the meta-communication) and 
metaphorically to the other. Fry then 
places the punch line of a joke within 
this context by illustrating how it in- 
volves a reversal of expectations similar 
to a sudden and unexpected reversal of 
figure and ground: metaphor becomes 
reality and vice versa. He does not at- 
tempt to suggest precisely why this para- 
dox should elicit laughter; rather he 
remains satisfied with mentioning a 
number of instances in which humor 
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and paradox are associated, and in af- 
firming a somewhat mystical belief in 
the central role of paradox in human 
existence, 


E AND PrmbiNGTON's propositions 
corroborate one another on certain 
points—both note the relationship be- 
tween paradox (or the ludicrous) and 
humor, and humor's communicative as- 
pect. Certainly Fry is correct in assert- 
ing the importance of paradox and 
reversal in humor, and Piddington is 
probably right in insisting upon the 
importance of laughter as a compensa- 
tion for conflicting social values, al- 
though to the very end this term re- 
mains elusive, Corroboration, however, 
does not absolve either of these two 
studies of their respective weaknesses, 
Although Fry seems to be much more 
aware than Piddington of the omissions 
in his work, the most general short- 
coming of both is a lack of perspective 
regarding the relationship between 
needs, affects, defenses, and laughter. 
In short, both ignore the way specific 
content governs how widely the appeal 
of humor may range and the intensity 
of the listener's response, 

An overly formalistic approach seems 
to have precluded an assessment of 
the diverse yet very specific appeal of 
humor: we are given a framework, but 
no picture to put in the framework. 
Logically it can not be entirely the 
paradox implicit in a joke, or the con- 
tradiction in social values which gives 
rise to laughter, for otherwise we should 
tend to laugh equally hard at the same 
jokes; but this is hardly the case, It 
is naive to assume that a joke can be 
appreciated simply for its formal pro- 
perties although clearly enough, as both 
authors have pointed out, humor does 
follow definite formal patterns. Only 
among his most intimate friends could 
anyone have a chance of social survival 
were he to operate on this assumption 
and even then he would fall afoul of 
innumerable embarrassing faux pas. To 
be more explicit, the amusement of the 
practical joker, for example, at the prat- 
fall of his victim would seem to have 
less to do with a paradoxical meta- 
communication ‘this is just for fun’ or 
a dubious conflict of social values or 
meanings than with the joker’s fantasies 
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of power and dominance. His kick, like 
that of Iago in Othello, is to be one- 
up on his fellows, especially those who 
before were one-up on him. A more 
insidious variation of the practical joke 
is ethnic humor. To bind anxieties of 
insecurity and to affirm fantasies of 
superiority, the joke teller revels in 
placing the minority group even more 
one-down by exaggerating their odd 
ways and manners. In addition, it will 
be well to remember that jokes often 
represent an effort of the ego to con- 


trol threatening and unacceptable im- 
pulses: by laughing at our enemies, 
both internal and external, we fancy 
that we have stripped them of their 
threat. The popularity of dirty jokes 
among adolescents and children in la- 
tency is striking evidence of this. In 
sum, compensatory communication and 
the paradoxical may be necessary con- 
ditions for humor, but they are by no 
means sufficient. The insights contained 
in both works pale in comparison with 
the scope of the subject. 


Advancing Social Psychology 


Leonard Berkowitz (Ed.) 


Advances in Experimental Social Psychology. Volume I. New York: 
Academic Press, 1964. Pp. xi + 319. 


Reviewed by Jonn McConnon DanrEv 


The editor, Leonard Berkowitz, received 
his PhD from the University of Mich- 
igan in 1951 and was research psychol- 
ogist at Crew Research Laboratory, 
Human Resources Research Center 
until 1955 when he went to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin where he is now 
Professor of Psychology. He is author 
of Aggression: A Social Psychological 
Analysis (CP, Aug. 1963, 8, 301) and 
the Development of Motives and Val- 
ues in the Child (1964), The reviewer, 
John McGonnon Darley, is Assistant 
Professor, Research Center for Human 
Relations, Department of Psychology, 
New York University. He received his 
PhD in March of 1965 from Harvard's 
Department of Social Relations where 
he worked with David Marlowe and 
where not all of social psychology is 
experimental. He would probably like 
it to be known that he is not his father, 
who is another John Darley entirely— 
and one who any day may write many 
reviews for CP. 
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N ARTICLE in a psychological jour- 
A nal is short, focused on methodo- 
logical and statistical considerations, 
and short on discussion of the implica- 
tions of the research for theory and 
further experimentation. The standard 
Psychological text or review summa- 
rizes the results of many studies, often 
implicitly attributing to each study an 
equivalent degree of methodological va- 
lidity and generality of conclusions. Be- 
tween the microscopic specificity of the 
journal article and the uncritical and 
olympian overview of the text or re- 
view, a forum for detailed and critical 
discussions of specific research areas is 
needed. The aim of Advances in Ex- 
perimental Social Psychology is to fill 
this need, to provide a forum in which 
social psychologists can give an over- 
view of their research programs and 
the related research efforts of others; 
and can suggest an integrating frame- 
work or a theoretical network to ac- 
count for the results—an opportunity 


for the organized accumulation of knowl- 
edge without which psychology cannot 
procede. 

This volume, the first of a series to 
be edited by Dr, Berkowitz, consists of 
eight chapters written by different au- 
thors on various topics in social psy- 
chology. No organizational format was 
imposed on the authors, and no "over- 
view" or "social psychology at the 
crossroads” chapter was included—prob- 
ably a wise omission since the chapters 
are as dissimilar in content as are the 
research areas in social psychology. The 
authors are all distinguished contribu- 
tors to research in the fields about 
which they write; often they are re- 
viewing areas to which they have made 
the most important recent contributions, 
For the present book, the researchers 
have turned “scholars” and “popular- 
izers” to provide reviews and integra- 
tions that will prove useful and exciting 
to all psychologists interested in recent 
developments in experimental social 
psychology. 

Insofar as they present theory, the 
authors reflect the growing tendency 
in psychology to develop "theories of 
limited scope" in which the range of 
the phenomena to be accounted for is 
restricted. But while the theories are 
generally limited in scope, there has 
been a resurgence of social psychological 
interest in research that aims at testing 
theories rather than accumulating facts. 
This trend is reflected. in this volume 
by the emphasis on the laboratory ex- 
eriment. 

Differences between the chapters ac- 
curately reflect current differences 
within the field itself: one important 
difference is between chapters present- 
ing research concerned with individual 
behavior as it is influenced by social 
stimulus situations and those present- 
ing research concerned with "group dy- 
namics" in which the attention is on 
the group behaviors. Crosscutting this 
distinction is one between research or- 
ganized around a theory, and research 
presented in terms of an essentially 
atheoretical ^ "organizational frame- 
work." The two articles that I found 
most exciting, Schachter's chapter 0d 
"the interaction of cognitive and physi- 
ological determinants of emotions" and 
McGuire’s chapter on "inducing resist- 
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ance to persuasion,” are both theoreti- 
cally oriented, and both present theories 
drawing constructs from the individual 
(although that individual is being in- 
fluenced by information from others). 
It seems to me that the chapters pre- 
senting theories of individual behavior 
in social situations give more confidence 
that the important independent varia- 
bles have been identified and fitted into 
a theoretical net than do the chapters 
on small groups, Certainly, it is the 
psychologically-oriented social psycholo- 
gists’s bias that a theory is not complete 
unless it “tells why” a person behaved 
as he did; it also may be that a theory 
of individual behavior in social situa- 
tions is primary to a theory of group 
behavior, since the behavior of a group 
is a complex resultant of the interact- 
ing responses of the individual group 
members. If this were so, then more 
adequate theory in the small groups 
area waits on the development of bet- 
ter theories of individual behavior. 

Walters and Parks are concerned with 
the behaviors of individuals and have 
an axe to grind in their review of “so- 
cial motivation, dependency, and sus- 
ceptibility to social influence." Their po- 
sition is that *. . , reported relationships 
between such variables as social depriva- 
tion, dependency, self-esteem, and vari- 
ous measures of social influence can be 
largely understood in terms of (1) the 
eliciting and modification of orienting 
and attending responses, and (2) the 
behavioral effects of variations in emo- 
tional arousal” (p, 271), Like all at- 
tempts to fit to a new theory, studies 
that were originally designed to support 
other theories, this effort does not gen- 
erate complete conviction. However, 
many of the studies done by Walters 
and his associates give more direct tests 
of Walters's point of view. 

Triandis discusses the influence of 
culture, “the man-made part of the hu- 
man environment," upon cognitive proc- 
esses—a sort of generalization of the 
Whorfian hypothesis. No theory, in the 
sense of a limited number of inter- 
connected explanatory constructs, is of- 
fered; instead, an analytic framework 
is presented in which there is a review 
of cultural influences on categoriza- 
tion, evaluation, behavioral intentions, 
attitudes, and values. 


In the “small-groups” chapters, the 
authors review research areas in which 
the concern is with behaviors result- 
ing from continuing group interactions. 
Because the research in these areas as 
yet points toward little in the way of 
conclusions or even gives any confi- 
dence that the important independent 
variables have been identified, these 
chapters are generally less tight theoret- 
ically and do less to justify the word 
"advances" in the book's title. Instead, 
the authors ably review the current 
state of confusion in their areas. In- 
deed, Gamson ironically suggests "ut- 
ter confusion" theory as an alterna- 
tive to theories offered to account for 
phenomena of coalition formation. (It 
does depressingly well) Gamson con- 
cludes with advice to competing the- 
orists as to what conditions surrounding 
the bargaining situation should be set 
up to demonstrate each theory. Appar- 
ently, theorists in this area have not 
adequately specified important inde- 
pendent variables, and are inadvertently 
manipulating these variables extratheo- 
retically to create experimental situations 
in which their theories receive illusory 
support. 

Shaw reviews communication net- 
works in terms of assessing the effects 
of fixed patterns of communication on 
“problem solving effectiveness, organiza- 
tional development, leadership emer- 
gence, and the ability of the group to 
adapt successfully to sudden changes in 
the environment" (p. 112). Several 
mathematical abstractions of character- 
istics of the individual positions in the 
communications network, such as the 
perceived independence of members in 
various positions in the net, and channel 
and message unit saturation of each 
position, are related to group output 
and satisfaction measures. 

Fiedler's research on a "contingency 
model of leadership effectiveness" is pro- 
posed as a "model for the understand- 
ing of factors which determine how a 
leader's personality attributes affect 
group performance" (p. 150). Fiedler 
reports research in which a measure 
taken from an individual (the Assumed 
Similarity of opposites measure) is found 
to correlate with measures of that in- 
dividuals leadership effectiveness in 
various group situations. However, as 
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Fiedler points out, since ASo "does not 
correlate consistently with commonly 
used personality tests, there has been 
considerable difficulty in deriving ade- 
quate interpretation. of these scores" 
(p. 155). Therefore, although the ASo 
measure may have considerable predic- 
tive validity for picking group leaders, 
it does not contribute much to a the- 
oretical analysis of leadership until the 
many variables of leadership style and 
personality, that I suspect are being 
tapped by the ASo measure, are more 
clearly identified. 

Primate sociability and social organ- 
ization is the topic of a review by 
Mason that is as informative as it is 
difficult to fit into the context of the 
other chapters of the book. As well as 
containing passages hauntingly evoca- 
tive of faculty gatherings, Mason's re- 
view offers the hypothesis that “many 
of man’s distinctive psychological traits 
arise from a common source, namely 
the tendency to retain infantile or ju- 
venile characteristics into adulthood.” 
It appears that less highly evolved pri- 
mates get on with the business of being 
an adult member of the species much 
more consistently and much less ambi- 
valently than does man! 

Advances in Experimental Social 
Psychology can be highly recommended 
to all psychologists concerned with the 
“state of the art” in social psychology. 
Various chapters could well be assigned 
to graduate or advanced undergradu- 
ate courses, The chapters are weak only 
when the research in the areas they re- 
view is confused, contradictory, and un- 
clear. Even then, the reviews gather 
the experiments together and highlight 
their inadequacies. At its best, the book 
fulfills its objective; “, . . the writers 
have contributed to the data collection 
and theory development that will ques- 
tion their own formulations. Their the- 
oretical statements will help social psy- 
chology go further" (p. viii). 


n 


Truth disappears with the telling of 
it, —LAWRENCE DURRELL 
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On Heavy Information 
And Light Entertainment 


Gary A. Steiner 


The People Look at Television: A Study of Audience Attitudes. New York: 


Knopf. Pp. vii -- 422. $7.95. 


Reviewed by Evwin B. PARKER 


The author, Gary A. Steiner, is Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the Graduate 
School of Business of the University of 
Chicago and has been in Chicago a 
long time. He took a PhD in psychology 
there and joined the faculty of the 
Graduate School of Business in 1958. 
He is co-author, with Bernard Berelson, 
of Human Behavior: An Inventory of 
Scientific Findings (CP, July 1965, 10, 
294). The reviewer, Edwin B. Parker, 
received his PhD from Stanford in 1960 
after earlier attending McGill Univer- 
sity and the University of British Co- 
lumbia. He worked under Charles Os- 
good at the University of Illinois from 
1960 to 1962 as Assistant Professor in 
the Institute for Communication Re- 
search, He returned to Stanford in 
1962, where he is now Associate Pro- 
fessor of Communication. He is co- 
author (with Wilbur Schramm and 
Jack Lyle) of Television in the -Lives 
of our Children (CP, Mar. 1962, 7, 
116) and co-editor (with Bradley S. 
Greenberg) of The Kennedy Assassina- 
tion and the American Public: Social 
Communication in Crisis, (1965). 


HREE FACTORS conspire to make this 
Tac appear to be a whitewash of 
the television industry and its program- 
ming policies. One is the sponsorship of 
the study on which it is based: the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. Another 
is the choice of problem for research: 
the attitudes of the television audience, 
rather than, for example, the social ef- 
fects of television. The third is the 
economic beliefs of the author, a Pro- 
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fessor in the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness at the University of Chicago. In 
his concluding chapter Steiner argues 
against Newton Minow's plea in his 
"vast wasteland" speech to the National 
Association of Broadcasters in 1961, a 
speech in which he pled for balanced 
programming. Steiner argues (p. 246), 
as a free-market economist, that bal- 
ance is what happens to the system 
when you leave it alone. Critics of this 
economic conclusion he charges with 
vague and rhetorical goals, asking them 
to state precisely what they mean by 
balance. 

"Those who find it to their advantage 
to use this book as a defense of current 
policy and practices in the television in- 
dustry undoubtedly will do so. And 
those who disagree with the economic 
or policy conclusions can be expected to 
continue to argue against them, perhaps 
arguing against the research in the proc- 
ess, Both sides of this argument would 
be missing, perhaps deliberately, the 
main point and the main value of the 
book, which lies in the careful descrip- 
tive study of what Americans think and 
feel about television and their relation 
to it. 


pns RESEARCH was done as a study 
of the Columbia University Bureau of 
Applied Social Research and is a worthy 
successor to the earlier Bureau studies in 
this tradition, The People Look at Radio 
(1946) and Radio Listening in America 
(1948). Bernard Berelson, former direc- 
tor of the Bureau, has written a Fore- 
word and Paul F. Lazarsfeld, founder 


of the Bureau, has written an Afterword 
for the present volume. It is an imagi- 
native and competent example of de- 
scriptive survey research. Two independ- 
ent national samples were interviewed 
in April and May of 1960, one by the 
National Opinion Research Center and 
one by Elmo Roper and Associates, 
with both organizations using a random 
sampling procedure down to a small 
geographic area (about four square 
blocks) and a quota sampling procedure 
within such randomly selected areas, 
Both the replication in two independent 
samples and the successful use of pro- 
jective tests in personal interviews are 
features that other survey researchers 
might well use to advantage in the 
future. Additional interviews were ob- 
tained with a sample of New York 
respondents whose viewing habits were 
known independently through an Amer- 
ican Research Bureau broadcast ratings 


diary study. This permitted an cxami- 
nation of the relationship between atti- 
tude and behavior without attitude bi- 


asing reported behavior, or vice versa. 


I. shouldn't be surprising to find that 
people by and large tend to like what 
they spend hours per day doing—watch- 
ing television. That general satisfaction 
is tinged with some ambivalence and 
includes a dissenting minority, however. 
The projective test results seem to in- 
dicate that a typical opinion of tele- 
vision viewing is that it is “a perfect 
way to relax for lazy people who should 
be doing something else.” On a six- 
point scale ranging from “too simple 
minded” to “too high brow,” 63 per 
cent rated television on the simple- 
minded side of the continuum. Seventy- 
five per cent of the parents of children 
under 15 feel that their children are 
better off with TV than without it. The 
most common criticism of television 
concerns the commercials. Forty per 
cent agree that, “Commercials are ordi- 
narily in poor taste and very annoying." 

The dissenting minority is largely 
made up of college-educated people. 
Whereas 36 per cent of grade school- 
and 33 per cent of high school-educated 
people agree that programs are “pretty 
much designed with people like you 1n 
mind” only 18 per cent of the college- 
educated think this is true for them. Of 
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those with high school education or less, 
17 per cent say that television is “aimed 
at people with other interests and 
tastes,” compared with 27 per cent of 
the college educated. Other respondents 
said television was aimed at the “gen- 
eral public” or that there was "some- 
thing for everybody." 

One analysis compares the *menu" or 
proportion of programs of various types 
available with the “diet” or proportion 
of programs of various types viewed. 
Steiner found, perhaps not surprisingly, 
that the menu matched the diet pretty 
closely (or vice versa). When compari- 
sons are made by educational level, he 
finds that  college-educated people 
spend a higher proportion of their 
television time on news and public af- 
fairs programs, but because of their 
smaller total television viewing time, 
they in fact watch fewer news and 
public affairs programs than the less 
well-educated. 

Another analysis examines viewing 
choices during various critical periods 
when a variety of programs was available. 
Of all the "critical choices" when view- 
ers had a choice of “heavy entertain- 
ment,” “heavy information,” or “light 
entertainment,” 57 per cent of those 
who said television provides “not 
enough food for thought" chose light 
entertainment. Of such behavioral 
choices by college-educated viewers, 
only 38 per cent chose light entertain- 
ment. Unfortunately, such critical 
choice periods occur so seldom at con- 
venient viewing times, even in New 
York, that this last percentage was 
based on only 67 exposures (by 49 


people). 


Su data provide a background of 
facts not to be ignored in any discussion 
of broadcasting policy. But, as always, 
care must be taken in interpreting those 
facts, People (at least those with less 
than college education) generally like 
what they watch on television and are 
inarticulate about what changes they 
would like to see, if any. But this 
doesn't mean that they wouldn't have 
learned to like some other kind of 
television had they been exposed to a 
different kind of television content. 
Hilde Himmelweit and her colleagues* 
present evidence indicating that at least 


Íor children, tastes are shaped by ex- 
posure, as well as the other way round. 
Lazarsfeld, in his Afterword, suggests an 
experiment in which an experimental 
group of people with less than college 
education would be hired to watch regu- 
larly a program commonly considered 
too sophisticated for them (manifestly 
to keep track of how much time is 
given to commercials, or some such 
task). Their later viewing preferences 
could be studied and compared with a 
control group. These and other studies 
could and should be done to investi- 
gate further the social effects of tele- 
vision, not only on people's tastes but 
also on other aspects of behavior. 

What people think about television is 
obviously a most relevant factor in any 
decision about television broadcasting 
policy (whether by the Federal Com- 
munication Commission or some other 
body) in any democratic society. Other 
relevant factors include the social ef- 
fects of television and various economic 
factors. Steiner's data provide a sound 
factual basis for one factor in such 
policy discussions, in the course of a 
sound descriptive study of an impor- 
tant feature of contemporary life. 


1 HiwMELWEN, A. N, OrrENHEIM, and 
Pie vies Television and the Child, Oxford 
University Press, London, 1958. 


A Bio-Psychological 
Assault 


H. J. Eysenck 


Crime and Personality. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1964. Pp. xv 
+ 204. $4.50. 


Reviewed by WiLLiam W. WATTENBERG 


The author is the prolific H. J. Eysenck 
who, as has often been reported in these 
pages, is Professor of Psychology at the 
University of London, Director of Psy- 
chological Laboratories at the Institute 
of Psychiatry, and Psychologist at the 
Bethlem-Royal and Maudsley Hospitals. 
The reviewer, William W. Wattenberg, 
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received his PhD in 1936 at Teachers 
College, Columbia, and is now either 
Director of the Delinquency Control 
Training Center at Wayne State Uni- 
versity or Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology at the same institution, depend- 
ing on the date of now; he was sched- 
uled to change in September from the 
former position to the latter. Since 1947 
he has been engaged in research on de- 
linquency with the Youth Bureau of the 
Detroit Police Department and the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation has made him chairman of a 
committee that is producing a yearbook 
on social deviancy, scheduled for pub- 
lication in 1966. 


Rer there have appeared a 
number of short books, each hope- 
fully providing new approaches to the 
problems of either preventing or treat- 
ing crime and delinquency. Although 
there is a great deal of research activity, 
and a fine crop of anti-delinquency 
action programs nourished by govern- 
mental and private foundation dollars, 
the fact is that statistical indices show 
no evidence that the tide has turned 
against the long upward trend in the 
rates of crime and delinquency. In short, 
there is no tested technology that has 
proven to give increased effectiveness 
in dealing with these problems; the sci- 
entific basis on which to construct such 
a technology now seems disenchantingly 
meager, 

Eysenck's book, addressed to laymen, 
first points to the consistencies and 
predictabilities in human behavior, dis- 
cusses his familiar analysis of person- 
ality as falling along stable-unstable 
and  introversion-extraversion dimen- 
sions, and then reviews the twin studies 
that support the idea of a genetic 
predisposition to criminal behavior. He 
then speculates on the possibilities that 
there may be biological bases for the 
personality dimensions, which affect the 
relative conditionability of different 
people. He next advances the sugges- 
tion that conscience is built up by a 
classical conditioning process. 

The book argues that, since many 
criminals tend to be extraverted and, 
therefore, relatively difficult to con- 
dition, there is merit in considering 
whether they could not be made ac- 
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cessible to a behavior-therapy (condi- 
tioning) type of program by admini- 
stration of stimulant drugs either while 
young or later in their lives, 

Eysenck carefully points out that 
crime is a complicated phenomenon, 
that his presentation is over-simplified, 
and that at some points of relevance 
for his case there is contradictory evi- 
dence. He puts his readers on notice 
that he does not plan to discuss other 
theoretical positions or expand on 
factual material not germane to his 
position. 


B. though intended for the layman, 
this book is worthy of careful and patient 
examination by both psychologists and 
sociologists, But such readers will need 
some old-fashioned will-power to avoid 
distracting annoyance at the tactics the 
author uses here and there to down- 
grade rival or alternative viewpoints. 

The fundamental usefulness of the 
book is its emphasis upon possible bio- 
logical bases for at least some delin- 
quency, and its demonstration of ways 
in which biological factors could relate 
to the workings of environmental forces. 
Even though it is quite easy to point 
out specific instances in which the book 
skims on very thin ice, we cannot with 
equal ease ignore the potential value 
of the general research strategy Eysenck 
advocates, If a significant number of 
careful workers were to proceed as 
he suggests there is a strong possibility 
they would develop findings of major 
value. To be sure, even if this were 
to occur, the theory then built on their 
results might have only a general family 
resemblance to that he sketches. Yet, 
this is a by-product of any productive 
theory-building. 

In short, this is a hard-hitting, dis- 
turbing book that many workers would 
probably wish to avoid reading. Al- 
though described as intended for lay- 
men, and although the earlier chapters 
are written in a style suited to that 
purpose, it deserves thorough study by 
any scientifically inclined individual 
working with crime or delinquency. 
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Militant, 
Rosy and Pervasive 


P. Federn and H. Meng (Eds.) 


Psychoanalyse und Alltag. Bern, 
Switzerland: Hans Huber, 1964. 
Pp. 298. 


Reviewed by Ernest A. HirscH 


Both editors, Paul Federn and Heinrich 
Meng, are well-known physician-psycho- 
analysts. Federn, who died in 1951, emi- 
grated to the United States and was a 
well-known theoretician in areas of ego 
psychology; he is best known for his 
Ego Psychology and the Psychoses. 
Meng, a member of the Swiss Psycho- 
analytic Society and Professor at the 
University of Basel, has authored, co- 
authored and edited widely in the world 
of psychoanalytic literature. The re- 
viewer, Ernest A. Hirsch, was born in 
Germany but left there in 1933. He 
received his training and education at 
The Menninger Foundation and at the 
University of Kansas and until recently 
was Chief Psychologist at the Children’s 
Service of The Menninger Foundation; 
now he is in the Menninger research 
division, is writing a book on The Diag- 
nostic Examination of Adolescents and 
is organizing a research project in the 
area of identity. 


His is the Fifth Revised Edition of a 
Tox Paul Federn and Heinrich Meng 
originally produced right after the First 
World War. The book was subsequently 
divided into two independent volumes, 
of which this is the second. The first 
volume appeared in 1957 under the title 
A General Introduction to Basic Prin- 
ciples of Psychoanalysis. The present 
book has been divided into three major 
sections: the first deals with every-day 
measures to maintain and assure psychic 
health; the second with more technical 
aspects of psychoanalytic child treat- 
ment; the third, very brief section, pre- 
sents Freud as a person and clinician, 
through letters, vignettes and recollec- 
tions of friends and acquaintances. 

It is apparent that this book is a child 
of another day. The reader is struck, 


particularly in the first section, by the 
earnestness with which the several au- 
thors seemed convinced psychoanalysis 
could refashion a troubled world. They 
possessed the dream of having found 
the key to the setting right of mankind’s 
ills, the conviction that people would 
merely have to listen and allow them- 
selves to absorb the new principles to 
find ways to ameliorate the human con- 
dition. This spirit reflects the mood of 
days when psychoanalysis was a revo- 
lutionary movement whose adherents, in 
contrast to their more cautious founder, 
saw no problem that would not yield 
to their new ideology. This section is 
perhaps best read as an historical docu- 
ment reflecting the rallying spirit of a 
bygone time and containing writings of 
several giants of the times—Pfister, 
Aichhorn, Federn. A spokesman of an 
even earlier time (listed in the Table 
of Contents as J. W. Goethe) is in- 
cluded with an essay “On Education.” 


Bn present day tastes, these views 
are probably too moralistic, too horta- 
tory, too naively.expressed, too enthu- 
siastic. It would be strange to hear, for 
example (as one of the authors quotes 
Marie Bonaparte as once having sug- 
gested) that enough psychoanalysts be 
trained to enable all children with emo- 
tional problems to obtain analysis. 

Not all chapters in this section can 
be dismissed as period pieces, however. 
Anna Freud's discussion of Adolescence 
is as modern as it is pertinent. Aich- 
horn's contribution is as fresh as 
ever, and Stengel's article on “Examina- 
tion Anxiety and Examination Neurosis" 
leaves the reader with many valuable 
considerations to think about. 

Section II deals much more techni- 
cally with the specific methods of help- 
ing children through child analysis. 
Thus, Frankl describes work at A. 
Freud's Hampstead Clinic; Meng deals 
with psychoanalytic pedagogy; Christof- 
fel writes about enuresis; Tamm dis- 
cusses stuttering, and Illing describes 
psychoanalytic group therapy. Rosen- 
berger presents an excellent discussion 
regarding the many technical problems 
of doing child analysis. She discusses 
issues still in significant dispute (€» 
the place of parents in the treatment of 
their child.) 
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Section I and II have altogether dif- 
ferent emphasis: the first seems to be 
written primarily for the interested lay- 
man; the second, for the interested cli- 
nician. In the first section, for example, 
the reader is educated about the various 
psychosexual stages, while, in the sec- 
ond, technical and theoretical differ- 
ences between the positions of Anna 
Freud and Melanie Klein are alluded to. 

The entire book is focused on chil- 
dren—child rearing, child development, 
child treatment. The articles are very 
much concerned that proper ground- 
work be established in childhood to 
permit optimal development into adult- 
hood. One senses how child analysis, 30 
and 40 years ago, seemed to offer the 
key with which to unlock the mysteries 
of "good" child rearing practices, to 
open the way by which children would 
be properly raised, properly taught, 
properly enlightened, and properly pre- 
pared for a sound, productive adult- 
hood. 


With Few Whips 


Andrew Baggaley 


Intermediate Correlational Methods. 
New York: Wiley, 1964. 
Pp. x + 211. $5.75. 


Reviewed by Punir H. DuBois 


Andrew Baggaley, the author, received 
his PhD from the University of Chicago 
in 1952, has held a research appoint- 
ment at the University of Illinois and 
teaching appointments at the University 
of Wisconsin at Milwaukee and at 
Temple University where he is currently 
Professor of Psychology. The reviewer, 
Philip DuBois, received his PhD from 
Columbia University in 1932, has taught 
at Idaho State College, at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico and since 1946 at 
Washington University where he is now 
professor. He is author of Multivariate 
Correlational Analysis (CP, Oct. 1958, 
3, 291) and of An Introduction to 


Psychological Statistics (1965) and is 
collaborating now on the manuscript of 
a somewhat theoretical book on psy- 
chological tests. 


T RECENT YEARS the modal intro- 
ductory statistics course for students 
in the behavioral sciences has been 
limited to a single semester or quarter. 
Emphasis is on the common descriptive 
statistics. The second course is charac- 
teristically centered on experimental de- 
sign and analysis of variance. For both 
of these courses there have been pro- 
duced rather brief textbooks that cover 
the ground more or less factually and 
that seem to have sufficient space for 
the whats and hows but relatively little 
for the whys and wherefors. 

Baggaley’s book is in the tradition 
of a fairly simple approach. It has 
been prepared for an alternate second 
course comprising correlational tech- 
niques, psychometric theory and factor 
analysis, 

Baggaley makes no pretense either of 
writing a handbook or of presenting the 
area of correlational analysis in depth. 
The book should be judged only on its 
merits as a text organized around the 
theme of the interrelationships of ob- 
served and inferred variables. Many 
teachers of applied statistics would 
probably agree with Baggaley that in- 
creased emphasis on correlational tech- 
niques is desirable in the training of 
students who in their scientific work are 
going to be confronted with information 
relating to many types of variables. 

Baggaley is cautious in introducing 
mathematical as opposed to statistical 
concepts. His introductory chapter on 
“Some Useful Mathematical Tech- 
niques” goes no further than the sim- 
plest linear functions and the basic 
principles of summation. His discussion 
of correlational methods (three chap- 
ters) is factual, and restrained. A stu- 
dent working through these chapters 
should be able to achieve reasonably 
good understanding of the common 
variants of Pearson r, and of bi-serial, 
tetrachoric, and multiple correlation. 
Symbols and formulas are conventional. 
Numerical examples are simple and 
applications are pointed out briefly. 
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The two chapters on the reliability 
and validity of measurements sum- 
marize conventional psychometric test 
theory, again with simple notation and 
minimal arithmetic, Various allusions 
to primary sources are used to provide 
leads to those who wish to go into the 
subject more deeply. 

Nearly half the text is given to basic 
concepts in factor analysis which are 
spelled out simply and authoritatively. 
Attention is given to its functions in 
behavioral research, the use of matrix 
algebra and simple vector geometry. A 
relatively large allotment of space is 
given to the centroid method and the 
graphical technique of rotation. 

The text is short (168 pages excluding 
references and appendices), makes few 
mathematical demands on the reader 
and in places is almost conversational 
in style. The seeming simplicity should 
not be taken as evidence of naiveté on 
on the part of the author. While he 
frequently paraphrases primary and 
secondary sources and makes no par- 
ticular claim to originality, his factual 
statements are correct and he has ac- 
complished a competent job in staking 
out the content of a course having con- 
siderable claim to unity. Some instruc- 
tors might easily feel that the book is 
sketchy and thin, and that theory has 
been neglected. Such instructors would 
undoubtedly need to assign some of the 
references for more extended reading 
and to amplify text discussions in their 
own classroom presentations, 


The urge to consolidate premises, to 
unify concepts, to penetrate the variety 
and particularity of the manifest world 
to the undifferentiated unity that lies be- 
yond is not only the leaven of science; 
it is the loftiest passion of the human 
intellect. 

—Lincotn BARNETT 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


Overt Achievers 


The Need to Achieve. 16 mm sound, black & white, 30 minutes. 


A film in the series, Focus on Behavior: The Science of Psychology, 
American Psychological Association and National Educational Tele- 
vision; distributed by NET Film Service, Indiana University. Purchase 
Price $150.00; also available for rental. 


Reviewed by James C. CoreMAN 


This film is Number Eight in the series 
of ten produced by APA (See CP 
Jan. 1964, 9, pp. 42-43) and is the sev- 
enth to be reviewed here (see June, 
July, Oct., and Nov., 1964, and March 
and May, 1965 issues). David C. Mc- 
Clelland, who plays the male (and 
sole) “lead” in this film, has practiced 
his need (and capability) to achieve 
by having served as professor (since 
1956) and chairman (since 1962) at 
Harvard's Department of Social Rela- 
tions. Next previously he was at Wes- 
leyan College, with a year out, circa 
1952, to help the Ford Foundation set 
up its behavioral sciences program. 
Coleman, the reviewer, is professor of 
psychology at UCLA, where he teaches 
courses in learning disorders and is con- 
cerned with research on the causes and 
treatment of reading disability. He also 
got his PhD at UCLA, to which he 
returned in 1950 after one- or two-year 
Sojourns each at the Universities of 
Kansas, New Mexico, and Southern 
California. Since 1952 he has been di- 
rector of the UCLA Psychology Clinic 
School. 


3 Wa film is based upn an extensive 
research program demonstrating that 
the economic growth and decline of na- 
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tions is to a very considerable extent 
dependent upon a particular motive— 
the need to achieve. From a strictly 
technical viewpoint the film is out- 
standing. The narration, role enact- 
ments, and sequencing of scenes is a 
first rate professional job. However, it 
is the scientific theory which the film 
attempts to present that is its major 
contribution. As a scientific approach to 
a field which has long been dominated 
by the rational theorizing of historians, 
it represents a pioneering and exciting 
work which should be highly interest- 
ing and thought provoking to faculty 
and students alike. 

In contrast to the myriad rational 
theories of the rise and fall of nations 
~as advanced by Gibbon, Spengler, 
Toynbee, and others—this approach 
emphasizes the importance of the psy- 
chological makeup of the people in a 
given society in determining its eco- 
nomic progress. On the basis of psy- 
chological assessment procedures, includ- 
ing projective techniques, McClelland 
finds a distinction between individuals 
who are primarily motivated by achieve- 
ment as contrasted with filial or power 
motives. The achievement-motivated 
man tends to be of the entrepreneurial 
type, to be active and self confident, 


and to be a moderate risk taker from 
the middle class. He values money as a 
symbol of achievement, rather than for 
its own sake, and is primarily con- 
cerned with the solution of immediate 
problems and with immediate feed- 
back concerning his progress—whether 
it be in the form of sales graphs, an 
increase in profits, or meeting a quota. 


Fie. 1 
Achievement motivation under study at 
the gaming wheel 


Scientists, professionals, and aca- 
demic persons do not typically score 
high on this type of motivation. Curi- 
ously enough, however, executive per- 
sonnel from many countries, including 
Russia, do make high scores on achieve- 
ment motivation—whether these per- 
sonnel are in private industry or gov- 
ernment. McClelland then goes on to 
show the origin of strong achievement 
motivation in family contexts which 
promote realistic appraisals of prob- 
lems, self reliance, and individual re- 
sponsibility. Pursuing matters a step 
further, McClelland shows the relatively 
high correlation between the achieve- 
ment motives found in the literature 
of a given society—particularly in its 
children’s books and literature—and its 


Fic. 2 
McClelland’s genesis for the wealth of 
nations 
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later economic growth. Not the least 
of the accomplishments of this research 
program is the demonstration, in a fif- 
teen year followup study, that college 
men who scored high on achievement 
motivation almost exclusively showed 
up later in executive positions. On the 
basis of his over-all research findings, 
McClelland concludes that economic 
development in a given society is 
heavily dependent upon achievement 
concern and the production of achieve- 
ment-motivated personnel. Thus it be- 
comes potentially possible for us to ac- 
count for the events of the past in more 
valid ways and to predict and more 
effectively control the events of the fu- 
ture with respect to the economic 
growth and decline of nations. 


As the termination of the film, the 
critical viewer is apt to ask questions 
such as; (1) Can a psychologist hope to 
contribute much to the understanding 
of the rise and fall of nations when 
historians, anthropologists, and sociolo- 
gists have studied the subject so thor- 
oughly and have come up with little 
agreement as evidenced by the differing 
viewpoints of Spencer, Kroeber, Marx, 
Parsons, Weber, Spengel, Toynbee, and 
others? (2) Isn't it likely that a psy- 
chologist with relatively little training 
in the field of economics and social 
change is likely to make many errors 
of conceptualization, e.g., as to what 
constitutes economic progress and how 
it is measured? and (3) Isn’t it dan- 
Ecrous to generalize about social prob- 
lems as complex as the rise and fall 
of nations which are obviously based 
upon myriad interacting forces? In a 
brief review, it is not possible to deal 
with these problems in detail. Suffice it 
to point out that McClelland is well 
aware of these pitfalls and defends him- 
self quite adequately in the preface to 
his book The Achieving Society, upon 
which this film is based. (See review by 
J. N. Morgan, CP, Aug. 1963, 8, 289-92.) 

The key point, it seems to the present 
reviewer, is that McClelland has pio- 
neered the application of the scientific 
method to the complex problems of so- 
cial change and has come up with ob- 
jective and quantifiable findings which 
can be replicated and extended by 
further research. If this approach proves 


as fruitful as its initial findings indi- 
cate, McClelland’s research may well 
become a landmark in man’s pursuit 
of knowledge in the field of social 
change. The film does an outstanding 
job in depicting the main procedures 
and findings of this research program, 
and should prove to be a major con- 
tribution to the instructional materials 
in psychology. 


Toss Your 


Own Coins 


Jack I. Bradley and James N. Mc- 
Clelland 


Basic Statistical Concepts: A Self- 
Instructional Text. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman, 1963. 


Reviewed by Wiutam S, Ray 


Both authors are at Long Beach State 
College, California, where Jack Bradley 
is Professor and James N. McClelland is 
Associate Professor of Psychology. Brad- 
ley received his PhD from Claremeont 
Graduate School, McClelland his from 
the University of California at Berkeley. 
The reviewer, William S. Ray, holds a 
PhD from the University of Maryland 
and is Professor of Psychology at the 
University of North Carolina at Greens- 
boro and is the author of An Introduc- 
tion to Experimental Design (960, CP, 
Aug. 1961, 6, 281), Statistics in Psy- 
chological Research (1962, CP, Feb. 
1963, 8, 67) and The Science of Psy- 
chology: An Introduction (7964). He 
has very recently worked for CP (CP, 
Aug. 1965, 10, 000). 


A ^ DEVICE for self instruction, this 
book is compact and well organ- 
ized. The material is conveniently ar- 
ranged in units, each of which occupies 
a pair of facing pages. The left-hand 
page contains text; the right-hand page 
contains questions testing either recall 
or computation, Knowledge of results 
is provided by a list of correct answers 
on each test page. Most students should 
be able to complete a page in three 
minutes and the entire book in a total 
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working time of eight hours. The book 
should be useful as an adjunct in 
introductory psychology courses, first 
courses in educational psychology, and 
elementary courses in tests and measure- 
ments, It is not intended to take the 
place of a course in psychological sta- 
tistics, 

The selection and ordering of topics 
are conventional. The book begins with 
a review of arithmetic and algebra which 
should be valuable for students with 
poor preparation in mathematics, Nu- 
merous examples of the various elemen- 
tary procedures employ small sets of 
data which can be easily managed by 
students. 

The concept of probability is intro- 
duced through a discussion of coin toss- 
ing. Quite properly a distinction is 
made between theoretical and empirical 
distributions of outcomes but unfortun- 
ately the exposition on theoretical dis- 
tributions does not clearly reveal their 
essentially logical nature. Much of the 
language in the section on theory is 
either suggestive of actual coin tossing 
or vague in its reference to “mathema- 
tical rules,” 

A solution to the difficult problem 
of explaining statistical inference in 
nonstatistical courses is attempted by 
omitting certain issues and by dealing 
with others in general terms. For ex- 
ample, no specific tests of significance 
are presented. Considering the brevity 
of the text, one could hardly expect a 
more intensive treatment of the topic. 


The term “experiment” is used with 
meaning so broad as to lose an impor- 
tant distinction, At one point the term 
refers to observation of an animal run- 
ning a maze in a series of trials; at an- 
other point, to selection of a sample 
from a population (as in a survey); and 
finally, to imposition of varied condi- 
tions on random subgroups of subjects. 
Imposing conditions and observing their 
effects on behavior constitute a proce- 
dure so significant as to deserve being 
clearly distinguished from all other pro- 
cedures. This distinction would have 
been achieved if the term “experiment” 
had been used to refer only to situations 
in which conditions are imposed. 
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A GLOSSARY 


of Some Terms 
Used in the 

Objective Science 
of Behavior 


By 
William S. Verplanck 


Provides an empirical vo- 
cabulary in the science of 
human and animal be- 
havior. 


Familiarizes readers with 
developments in the study 
of animal behavior. 


Clarifies concepts used by 
behaviorists and etholo- 
gists. 


Price $1.00 


Order from: 


AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


1200 17th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 
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ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


In this Department CP invites 
discussion of reviews and of books 
reviewed. Here is the place for 
that kind of intellectual dissent 
that promotes progress in under- 
standing. Let your criticism be 
ad verbum, not ad hominem. Sel- 
dom does a criticism merit more 
than half the space of the text 
criticized—never more than equal 
Space and then only when the let- 
ter is interesting and well written. 
CP edits letters when it thinks 
they should be. Single-spaced let- 
ters will be returned for double- 
spacing. Please enclose carbon. 


RUSHING NEGATIVES INTO POSITIVES 


One of CP’s more negatively toned 
reviews concerned William Rushing’s 
The Psychiatric Professions: Power, Con- 
flict, and Adaptation in a Psychiatric 
Hospital Staff (CP, April 1965, 10, 177). 
This was a little surprising to me, as 
I had read the book in question and 
considered it an excellent, creative look 
at conflict among the various mental 
health professions, All too often only the 
conventional wisdom is presented, with 
Psychiatrists, psychologists, and social 
workers viewed as having similar goals, 
especially the help of the patient. Rush- 
ing’s book showed that professional peo- 
ple are still mere mortals, and are subject 
to jealousy, frustration, and conflict as 
they carry out their day-to-day duties. 
His was not a general view at the ex- 
pense of specific information. Some of 
his quotes hit the nail on the head in 
showing specific areas of conflict between 
two professions with ostensibly similar 
goals. 

Far from agreeing with the reviewer 
that “. . . there is little to recommend 
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this book” (p. 178) my opinion is that 
it performs a much needed service, and 
goes beyond the intellectualized analysis 
of role conflict, status differences, and 
other terms which, while often accurate, 
may fail to reveal the human be 
volved. It is because of this origir 
that I consider Rushing to have per- 
formed a creative feat. 

What accounts for the difference be- 
tween my highly positive appraisal, and 
the reviewer’s very negative conclusions? 
While there is no way of knowir 
sidering the lack of evidence at hand, 


con- 


about our different perspectives, perhaps 
some hint is given in the description of 
the reviewer's setting: “. . . remarkably 
similar to the one described in the book" 
(p. 177). If Rushing has hit the nail on 
the head, perhaps the reviewer also felt 
hit on the head and responded with his 
negative opinion of the book. 

The Psychiatric Profession helped 
sharpen my view of what occurs, or may 
occur, when different professions come 
into contact with each other. I hope 
others are not deterred from reading this 


book, as it can be an enjoyable and in- 
formative experience. 


RussELL EisENMAN 
University of Georgia 


Men became religious when they had 
to approach and rationalize the chaos of 
powers by which they were moved and 
their destinies sealed. But from Hobbes to 
Weber there has been an insistent, ironic 
voice saying that religious man is really, 
at bottom, political man. All theologies 
are metaphors of politics... 

—Puuip RIEFF 
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Recent Slavic Books in Psychology 


Compiled by Joser Brozex 
with the assistance of MARGARET Maria BROŽEK, 
Lehigh University 
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No Magic Here 


Raymond Glasscote, David Sanders, H. M. Forstenzer and A. R. Foley 
(Eds.) with an Introduction by Walter E. Barton 


The Community Mental Health Center: An Analysis of Existing Models. 
Washington, D. C.: American Psychiatric Association, 1964. Pp. xvi + 219. 


$3.00. 


Reviewed by GEoRcE W. ALBEE 


Raymond Glasscote is Chief of the 
Joint Information Service, an organi- 
zation sponsored by the American Psy- 
chiatric Association and the National 
Association for Mental Health. David 
Sanders is Assistant Clinical Profes- 
sor of Psychiatry, and Assistant Direc- 
tor, Division of Community Psychiatry, 
at Columbia University. H. M. For- 
stenzer is Assistant Commissioner for 
Mental Health Resources and Policy 
Planning of the New York State De- 
partment of Mental Hygiene and A. R. 
Foley is Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Psychiatry at Columbia. Walter E. Bar- 
ton is Medical Director of the American 
Psychiatric Association, The reviewer, 
George W. Albee, is Professor and 
Chairman of the Department of Psy- 
chology at Western Reserve University. 
He has been writing on the subject of 
mental health manpower for ten years. 
In 1959 he published the significant 
Mental Health Manpower Trends which 
represented his work as Director of the 
Taskforce on Manpower of the Joint 
Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health. He claims the distinction of be- 
ing the only American to have driven a 
reindeer sled across Lapland, from 


Enontekio to Kilpisyarvi. This experi- 
ence, he argues, has no relevance what- 
soever to the matters here at hand, but 
it does give him a special background. 


ack home in Pumpkin Center, 

Pennsylvania, the annual visit of 
the circus was the high point of the 
summer. Part of its fascination was the 
Side Show. Each year the lurid descrip- 
tion by the Barker of the unbelievable 
wonders on the inside was exceeded 
only by the huge camp paintings that 
stretched fifty yards across the front 
of the tent and up against the blue of 
the August sky. 


Each year the kids scraped up extra 
money to be able to get in to see these 
promised wonders. 

Once inside, the magic melted, giving 
way to gray reality—a donkey with a 
rudimentary fifth leg, a sweating, pow- 
der-caked fat lady, and a Geek recruited 
from some alcoholic Hell. 

The Comprehensive Community Men- 
tal Health Center is the new wonder 
of the psychiatric world. Here is a “pro- 
gram that provides total mental health 
services to meet the total needs of the 
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community. This program should pro- 
vide treatment for all persons of all 
ages, and for all types of psychiatric 
illness. It should be broad enough in 
concept to meet the treatment require- 
ments of the individual patient at the 
various stages of his illness” (from 
the Introduction, by Walter E. Bar- 
ton). 

All of the states are now engaged in 
massive planning efforts that will lead 
to the construction of 200 to 300 of 
these Centers in the next few years. 
With this in mind, the Joint Informa- 
tion Service set out to examine a num- 
ber of currently operating Centers 
selected as representative of a group that 
met, more or less, the criteria to which 
the new Centers must conform. 

To qualify for new federal money 
for construction of a Center, it must 
offer five essential elements: (1) in- 
patient services, (2) out-patient serv- 
ices, (3) partial hospitalization serv- 
ices, including at least day-care, (4) 
emergency services provided 24-hours 
a day within at least one of the three 
services above, and (5) consultation and 
education services available to com- 
munity agencies and to professional 
personnel. To be considered really ade- 
quate, five additional desirable com- 
ponents are specified: (6) diagnostic 
services, (7) rehabilitation services in- 
cluding vocational and educational pro- 
grams, (8) pre-care and after-care serv- 
ices in the community, including foster 
home placement, home visiting, and 
half-way houses, (9) training, and (10) 
research and evaluation. 

Polling state mental health program 
directors, executive directors of state 
mental health associations, and presi- 
dents of American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion chapters, the Joint Information 
Service discovered 234 facilities that 
offer in-patient and out-patient serv- 
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ices and at least one of the remain- 
ing essential elements. 

Eleven Centers were finally chosen 
for study and detailed questionnaires 
were received from them covering every 
aspect of their operation. Site visits 
were made, and the present volume 
contains detailed information on each 
of the eleven Centers. 

In general the Centers are medical 
facilities, which is not surprising when 
we remember that they are required 
to have in-patient beds. Five are units 
of general hospitals, one is a unit of 
a state mental hospital, four are state 
mental hospitals, and one is a kind of 
voluntary association. Five are housed 
in traditional psychiatric architecture 
and six “represent a fairly advanced 
stage of psychiatric architecture.” 


Wiar Is New on Tur INsmeE? 


“There are many indications that most 
of the Centers consider individual psy- 
chotherapy the treatment of choice— 
‘the backbone of our therapeutic pro- 
gram, as one director expressed it.” 
Every Center also uses group therapy, 
most administer psychiatric drugs, and 
all but two places continue to use elec- 
tric shock, 

In his Introduction, Dr. Barton is 
candidly critical of individual psycho- 
therapy as a solution to anything. He 
says, “ . the numbers of persons 
requiring help are such as to make pro- 
longed psychotherapy (and even in- 
dividual psychotherapy by the physi- 
cians as the principal form of therapy) 
impractical in the majority of cases." 
Dr. Barton goes on to point out that: 
"The psychiatric disorders of the blue 
collar worker and of the medically 
indigent are the hard core problem." 
Yet most psychological research sug- 
gests that these blue collar groups, to- 
gether with the indigent groups with 
the highest prevalence of disorder, are 
the ones inost resistive to middle-class 
talking therapy. We see clear evidence 
of a mismatch between the activities 
most enjoyed by professionals and the 
needs of the people coming for help. 

Services for children are inadequate 
or non-existent. Most of the Centers 
also avoid the other difficult problems 
—alcoholism, mental retardation, and 
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the disorders of old age, and few do 
much in the way of vocational rehabili- 
tation. Six of the eleven Centers have no 
access to a half-way house and nine 
indicate that they rarely or never place 
patients in foster homes. Only one of 
the eleven has a separate division con- 
cerned specifically with consultation 
to the community. 

Most of these Centers have serious 
staffing problems, primarily because of 
low salaries. One director is candid, 
saying, “I have had a number of psychia- 
trists on my staff who were genuinely 
interested in community psychiatry. 
They would have liked to stay. How- 
ever, I can only pay them $16,000, 
while the prevailing income from pri- 
vate practice in this area is nearly twice 
as much, Inevitably many of them 
leave us.” 


Ras Is PLANNED! 


Those Centers affiliated with Uni- 
versities report a great deal of ongoing 
research, but most of the others are 
only now planning ‘to start research 
soon.’ Little in the way of evaluation 
of program is being conducted and the 
authors conclude that “The one (sic) 
area in which there seems to be sub- 
stantial deficiency across the board is 
perhaps the most consequential of all, 
namely, a means of determining the 
effectiveness of their services.” 

Psychologists were not discovered by 
the survey to be in overwhelming de- 
mand in these Centers. Several of 
them have either no psychologists or 
only part-time people. Others employ 
psychologists but regard them as useful 
primarily to give rapid diagnostic tests. 
There is evidence that some psycholo- 
gists get restless in this role. One of the 
biggest Centers reports a high rate of 
turnover of psychologists which the di- 
rector diagnoses as "primarily because 
in the past they didn't like the kind of 
work they did in the out-patient serv- 
ice; we (sic) need them as psychodiag- 
nosticians and for evaluation work, but 
they want to be therapists. Aggravating 
this at one time was the fact that we 
had to put five professionals in a single 
10 by 12 office." 

(What was it the man said outside the 
tent?) 


In a number of other Centers, how- 
ever, psychologists are immersed in psy- 
chotherapy. No one objects because it 
is so important to Get the Job Done. 
The latent assumption that appears be- 
tween the lines is that psychologists and 
social workers have had to be pressed 
into service as psychotherapists because 
there just are not enough psychiatrists. 

Five of the eleven Centers are train- 
ing interns in psychology. If 300 similar 
new Centers are to be built in the im- 
mediate future, and if staffing money, 
including training funds, is provided by 
the federal government, there will be 
strong pressure for university depart- 
ments to place clinical students in the 
new Centers for internship training. 

It is most important for the future 
development of psychology that a rea- 
soned decision be made about whether 
to train clinical students in such Cen- 
ters. We should make this 
with full knowledge of its consequences 
and implications. Twenty years ago 
departments of psychology around the 
country accepted the invitation to place 
students in psychiatric facilities, par- 
ticularly in VA facilities, without much 
thought about the ultimate professional 
implications of the decision. Most de- 
partments then were headed by experi- 
mental psychologists who were delighted, 
at that time, with the opportunity of 
getting financial support for expanded 
numbers of graduate students. Now a 
whole generation of clinical psycholo- 
gists has been trained in a house not our 
own. Clinical psychology has adopted 
the value system and language of psy- 
chiatry and sticks to the conceptual 
model of mental illness. We are now 
haunted by the possibility of a cleavage 
in psychology, a cleavage traceable to 
the results of training a group of psy- 
chologists outside psychology’s house. 

This time we should be forewarned. 

There is nothing on the Inside ex- 
cept the same old performers going 
through the same old routines. Hey, 


Rube? 
W 


The noblest study of mankind is Man, 
says Man. 


decision 


— James THURBER 
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THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 
OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 


Attacks on psychological testing reached a new height in 1965, climaxing in a Congressional 
investigation, followed by directives in the executive side of Government banning, restricting, 
or changing the uses of psychological instruments. 


To inform its readers as fully as possible about the nature of the current attacks, the November 
American Psychologist is devoted entirely to a comprehensive coverage of the Congressional in- 
vestigation of psychological tests. 


; The issue includes: 


* Condensations of some of the statements and questions and answers at the 
Congressional hearings. 


* Commentary by both psychologists and persons outside of psychology criticizing 
or defending test practices. Among them are Sargent Shriver, director of the 
Peace Corps and the Office of Economic Opportunity; John W. Macy, chair- 
man of the U.S. Civil Service Commission; and the chairmen of the Congressional 
investigating subcommittees. 


* Feature articles and pictures of the principal participants. 


Extra copies of the November 1965 American Psychologist are available at the regular issue price 
of $1.00 a copy. See order coupon below. 
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Paperbacks Again—More and Good 


Reviewed by Joyce HOFFMAN 


HE SOFTSHELLS keep coming, de- 
qoos predictions that the bottom of 
the barrel must be at hand any minute. 
The encouraging thing about the psy- 
chological paperback flow is that, as 
more and more things come out in soft 
cover, the quality holds up. If this is 
indeed the bottom of the barrel, the bar- 
rel must have been packed with quality 
all the way down. The American Sol- 
dier, Management and the Worker, The 
Authoritarian Personality, to cite three 
of the present offerings, are solid and 
welcome. It appears that instead of con- 
tracting hastily for ‘penny dreadfuls,’ 
the publishers are contracting for solid 
old material to augment solid new ma- 
terial. We could not ask more nor bet- 
ter from many of the companies that 
have embarked upon an enterprise in 
softshell psychology. 

In the present group of books, there 
are fewer collections and more full 
texts than previously. There are more 
companion books, e.g. Children Who 
Hate and Controls From Within, The 
American Soldier threesome. 

Wiley has a lot of entries in this re- 
view. No less than 20 of the Wiley Sci- 
ence Editions are here. No, they don't 
pay me to plug their books. They just 
reissue a lot of very good things. 

The present lot contains also (groan) 
bigger books than before. This review 
covers 16,000 pages of material as 
against 11,700 for the same number of 
books last time, (CP, May 1965, 10, 
216) for example. 

Last but not least, the Finances- 
Gloomily-Revisited Section. Books in 
this review: under $1.00 (1), $1.00- 
$1.50 (4), $1.50-$2.00 (15), over $2.00 
(19). 
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ABRAHAMSEN, Davi. The Psychology of 
Crime. Wiley Science Editions, 1964, 
Pp. 358. $1.95. Reprint (Original 
1960). 


Abrahamsen sets forth in this book the 
complexity of factors which may under- 
lie any criminal act. Pointing out that 
a crime, like any other behavior, has a 
reason, Abrahamsen goes on to illustrate 
with case material the interwoven ele- 
ments that may culminate in a crime. 
He points out the importance of pre- 
vention and rehabilitation as opposed to 
threat and punitive measures, and sug- 
gests how better ways of dealing with 
crime might be organized. A thought- 
ful consideration of a frightening and 
ever-growing problem in our own and 
other societies. Good notes and index. 
Short bibliography. 


Aporno, T. W., ELSE FRENKEL-BRUN- 
swik, DaNrEL Levinson and R. 
Nevirt Sanrorp. The Authoritarian 
Personality. Wiley Science Editions, 
1964. Pp. 990. Part 1, $2.25. Part 
2, $2.25. Reprint (Original 1950). 
Another ‘Welcome Back’ book in 

which a multidiscipline attack is made 

upon the problem of understanding 
the basis in personality of prejudice. 

This book has been praised, criticized, 

evaluated, cited endlessly, and had its 

F-scale pulled, stretched, revised, and 

reused countless times, places and 

ways. Maybe what it has not had lately 
is readers, because it has become dif- 
ficult to obtain. Originally sparked by 
the attempt to understand anti-Semi- 

tism, this book is especially worth a 

look now as our country struggles with 

the deep-seated problems of prejudice 
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against our black citizens on the part 
of some of our white ones. 


ANSBACHER, Heinz and Rowena Ans- 
BACHER. (Eds.) The Individual Psy- 
chology of Alfred Adler. Harper, 
1964. Pp. 503. $2.95. Reprint (Orig- 
inal 1956). 

If you can afford only one secondary 
sourcebook on the thought and work of 
Alfred Adler, this is a good choice. It 
is sub-titled “A Systematic Presentation 
in Selections From His Writings,” and 
it is truly that. The Ansbachers brought 
to this compilation a high order of 
care and scholarship, which makes the 
book a welcome departure from the 
stream of compiled books which seem 
less compiled and more scrambled. If 
our editor gave me a box of stars with 
which to rate books, I'd award two gold 
ones here; one for the careful selection, 
and one for the well thought through 
commentary. 


Bruner, JEROME, JACQUELINE Goop- 
Now and Georce Austin. A Siudy 
of Thinking. Wiley Science Editions, 
1962. Pp. 330. $1.95. Reprint (Orig- 
inal 1956). 

Precisely what is the 
thinking? How are concepts formed? 
How do the words we use to categorize 
relate to the forming of the categories 
themselves? This book does not end the 
need to ask these questions, but it sets 
them forth clearly and attacks them 
systematically. This work has two con- 
tributions to make. It adds to what 
we know about cognitive process, and it 
offers a demonstration of how cogni- 
tive process can be approached for 
systematic study. 


process of 


Coser, Lewis. The Functions of Social 
Conflict. Free Press, 1964. Pp. 182. 
$1.95. Reprint (Original 1956). 
There have been many books on ‘so- 

cial pathology, all of which have as- 

sumed that schism is bad for society. 

Coser, building upon Simmel, takes an 

opposite position. Social conflict, he 

feels, is a necessity for a social system, 
ultimately serving not to sunder the so- 
ciety, but rather to keep it basically 
whole. Although this book is by a so- 
ciologist and is labeled “Sociology” by 


LOL raaa e D 
Introduction to Applied Statisties 


The introductory chapter of INTRODUCTION TO 
APPLIED STATISTICS describes the nature and 
scope of applied statistics. Chapters Two 
through Six develop descriptive methods for 
the organization and summarization of most 
kinds of statistical information. In the remain- 
der of the text Dr. Peatman develops the basic 
techniques of sampling-inferential statistics. A 
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chapter on probability, sampling, and the logic 
of statistical inference is followed by one on 
the estimation of statistical parameters. The 
final four chapters present parametric and 
nonparametric (distribution-free) methods for 
significance testing. 


458 pages $7.95. Workbook—205 pages. $2.85 


Now in its third successful year . . . 


“Effectively presents the statistical techniques 
most commonly used by psychologists and be- 
havioral scientists. In a field where there has 
been a proliferation of such efforts, INTRO- 
DUCTION TO APPLIED STATISTICS has many 
merits . . . . An outstanding virtue of the book 
is the profuse use of interesting illustrative 


data, not presented in a perfunctory manner 
but with a genuine concern for the real prob- 
lems of research . . . . This volume will make 
a valuable addition to the library of the 
teacher of statistics in the behavioral sciences, 
and will serve as a worthwhile text for many.” 
Eric F. Gardner, in Contemporary Psychology. 


... the text has been widely adopted 
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Free Press it is certainly, like the Sim- 
mel elsewhere in this review, a book 
that concerns psychologists who work 
with groups and aggregates. Coser 
writes well, and his arguments for the 
utility of social conflict make sound 
sense. 


Errxson, Emm. (Ed.). The Challenge 
of Youth. Anchor, 1965. Pp. 340. 
$1.45. Reprint (Original 1963). 

This is the Winter 1961-62 edition of 
Daedalus, plus three new articles and 
an introduction by Erikson. It examines 
many facets of the youth of today in 
the world of today with the problems 
of today. Original contributors include 
Parsons, Denney, Bettelheim, Keniston, 
Lifton and others, The three new arti- 
cles are by Arthur Goldberg (on la- 
bor youth) Joseph Kauffman (Peace 
Corps youth) and Robert Coles (civil 
right youth). The 1963 edition of this 
book had the title Youth: Change and 
Challenge. 


Hess, D. O. Organization of Behavior. 
Wiley Science Editions, 1961. Pp. 335. 
$1.95. Reprint (Original 1949). 
Human beings live with a daily par- 

adox. We are very proud of our highly 

developed brains, but most of us haven't 

a clue as to what goes on up there. 

Hebb suggests that for an understand- 

ing of brain function we need to be 

neither ‘switchboard’ nor field theo- 
rists. His position, first fully stated in 
this book, is that we must understand 
the working of the brain as a function 
of the buildup of cortical organizations 
which, when assembled, can function as 
briefly closed systems. So long as these 
assemblies function in phase, we func- 
tion normally. Should they go out of 
phase, we suffer disturbances of men- 
tal function. Speculative and fascinat- 
ing, this is the neurophysiological the- 
orizing and study of a distinguished 
member of our profession. ‘Welcome 
Back’ to this one. 


Henry, GEORGE. Masculinity and Fem- 
ininity. Collier Books, 1964. Pp. 320. 
$ .95. Reprint (Original 1955). 

The title of this book suggests an 
exposition of the essential nature of the 
sexes. The book presents, instead, abbre- 
viated glimpses into the lives of people 
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whose sexual behavior and identity are 
disturbed. Unfortunately, the case ma- 
terials and the theoretical materials, 
too, are too brief to make the book 
adequate as a presentation of the na- 
ture of sexual deviation. Perhaps the 
useful task the book will do is to pro- 
mote a view of sexual deviance as sick- 
ness rather than nastiness. However, as 
a source-book, the work is gravely lack- 
ing. 


Hutt, Cramk. A Behavior System. Wi- 
ley Science Editions, 1964. Pp. 372. 
$2.25. Reprint (Original 1952). 
Building upon what he previously 

presented in Principles of Behavior, 

Hull goes on with this book to deal 

with what he characterizes as ‘non-so- 

cial’ behaviors, i.e., those behaviors 
which involve the organism with man- 
nipulanda other than fellow-organisms. 

He begins to move toward the social 

behavior arena, however, in his tenth 

chapter where he discusses value and 
gives his arguments for feeling that eth- 
ics will never be more than a pseudo- 
science, The appearance of this book 
in softshell makes available to us again 

a part of basic Hullian theory, and the 

experience of reading again the formu- 

lations of a main exponent of the view 
that a theory, if it is to have vigor, 
must first of all have rigor. 


Humpurery, Grorcr. Thinking. Wiley 
Science Editions, 1963. Pp, 331. 
$2.25. Reprint (Original 1951). 
Humphrey provides us with a useful 

review of the study of thinking from 

the associationists, the Wiirzburg school, 
the Cornell school, Selz, and the Ge- 
stalt theorists. He then shifts focus from 
schools to issues, and deals with work 
on the relationship between thought and 
motoric events, thought and symbol sys- 
tems, and generalization as a particular 
kind of cognitive event. In closing, he 
summarizes what remain as some of the 
main problems in our understanding of 
thinking, and how these problems have 
come into focus from prior work. The 
book is well-documented, and should 
be of value to anyone wishing a con- 
cise, thoughtful, and reference-rich sur- 
vey of experimentation in thinking from 
British associationism to the mid-1940's. 
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Kiem, Meran and Joan Riviere. 
Love, Hate and Reparation. Norton, 
1964. Pp. 119. $1.25. Reprint (Orig- 
inal n.d.). 

Human behavior is often not what 
it seems. When is what looks like love 
really guilt, or reparation for guilt? Or 
hate? When and why does hate appear 
in the guise of love? Or aggression— 
when does it mask as affection, and 
why? The authors address themselves 
to explaining the closely linked origins 
of love and hate, and to showing the 
mechanisms that enable people to deal 
with their ambivalences. This is a 
clearly written psychoanalytically ori- 
ented discussion of adult behaviors in 
the light of antecedent 
events, 


instinctual 


Mance, Joun. The Tools of Social 
Science. Anchor, 1965. Pp. 362. $1.25. 
Reprint (Original 1953). 


If you are giving a course in metho- 
dology in social science, this book may 
be of interest. It is not a theory book. 


It is not, on the other hand, a methods 
cookbook. It is a presentation of some 
of the philosophy and thinking that lies 
back of some social science methodology, 
a warning about methodological pit- 
falls, and an introduction to some spe- 
cific methods. It could be a good 
ancillary text to Festinger and Katz, 
or to Selltiz, Jahoda, Deutsch and 
Cook. 


MawpLER, GroRGE and WituaAm Kes- 
SEN. The Language of Psychology. 
Wiley Science Editions, 1964. Pp. 301. 
$1.95. Reprint (Original 1959). 

With this book we are reminded that 
although psychology has at least a par- 
tial grasp on the method of science, 
it does not have a firm grip on a sci- 
entific communication method or me- 
dium. So long as this condition con- 
tinues to be true, the authors assert, 
we will be partially blocked from the 
pursuit and accumulation of knowledge. 
This book might easily have drifted 
into a polemic or hortatory style, curs- 
ing our sloppiness of symbol handling 
and exhorting us to a tidy syntactic 
utterance. Happily it doesn't, and in- 
stead presents a discussion of an at- 
tempt at rigor in language and on this 
basis some suggestions of the most likely 
next stages. 
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Murray, Henry. Explorations in Per- 
sonality. Wiley Science Editions, 
1962. Pp. 761. $2.45. Reprint (Orig- 
inal 1938). 

“Welcome Back’ notice must be given 
the soft-cover appearance of this one. 
Here is the statement of Murray’s the- 
oretical position and a massive effort 
at the Harvard Psychological Clinic 
which followed from it. Here is the 
Diagnostic Council—a  multi-discipli- 
nary team at work long before that 
term became so common in social sci- 
ence language. Here is the first large- 
scale utilization of the TAT. Here is an 
early and giant step toward under- 
standing what is meant by the elusive 
term ‘personality.’ 


Peck, Rosert, RosERT Havicnurst et. 
al. The Psychology of Character De- 
velopment, Wiley Science Editions, 
1964. Pp. 267. $1.45. Reprint (Orig- 
inal 1960). 

This book presents a study of the de- 
velopment of character in some of the 
children of ‘Prairie City.’ A theoretical 
rationale is presented from which is 
generated a typology of character de- 
velopment paralleling the Freudian 
stages of psychosexual development. 
Consideration is given to the sources of 
and models for character develop- 
ment, and the data presented suggest 
that a parent is the usual primary agent. 
The amount of data collected for this 
study is great, and it generates a solid 
body of objective and projective evi- 
dence concerning the source and de- 
velopment of patterns of morals and 
values in the formative years of life. 


Perts, FREDERICK, RALPH HEFFERLINE 
and PauL Goopman. Gestalt Ther- 
apy. Delta, 1965. Pp. 470. $2.65. Re- 
print (Original 1951). 

These authors present an attempt to 
evolve a therapeutic method on the 
basis of Gestalt theory. They also in- 
vite the reader to undertake a series of 
psychological ‘experiments’ in self-ex- 
ploration and growth, using the book as 
a guide. The underlying premise here is 
that our psychological environment 
splits us up, and that our wholeness 
must be recaptured if we are to be 
psychologically sound. In reading this 
book, I caught myself comparing what 


Iwas reading sometimes to Freud, some- 
times to Sullivan, and finding it hard 
to grasp the uniqueness of what was 
being presented. 


Perry, RareH Barron. The Thought 
and Character of William James. 
(Abr.) Harper, 1964. Pp. 389. $2.25. 
Reprint (Original 1935). 

A couple of literary-type friends saw 
this book in my review pile and raved 
about it. (I thought literary types only 
read about Henry James.) Probably 
the fine points of literary merit escape 
me, but the book tells well about the 
William James I hadn’t known. The 
James I knew wrote Principles of Psy- 
chology. The James I now know lived 
in a world of varied people, including 
his own remarkable family. He jour- 
neyed, had thoughts, characteristics and 
feelings, and among other things wrote 
some psychology. A very enjoyable book 
about a human being. 


PorariN, Puitiip and ELLEN PHILTINE. 
How Psychiatry Helps. Collier Books, 
1965. Pp, 276. $1.50. Reprint (Orig- 
inal 1949). 

This book, revised to bring it up to 
date since the advent of the ataractics, 
presents an exposition of an essentially 
hopeful viewpoint concerning mental 
illness and the things that can be 
done about it. It discusses available 
treatment techniques, points out the 
need for early treatment, and provides 
a current appendix of helping and re- 
ferring facilities which could be very 
useful to people trying to find a place 
that could help their mentally sick 
ones. The focus is, as the title sug- 
gests, upon the psychiatrist as chief 
helper. Psychologists turn up under the 
heading “The Psychiatrist and His 
Aides.’ However, own-profession biases 
aside, this book does well the task it 
set out to do, and has worth for pre- 
senting to a layman some idea of what 
possible help there may be for the vic- 
tim of mental illness. 


Rept, Frirz and Davm  WIiNEMAN. 
Children Who Hate. Free Press, 
1965. Pp. 286. $2.45. Reprint (Orig- 
inal 1951). 


Controls From Within. 
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Free Press, 1965. Pp. 332. $1.95. Re- 
print (Original 1952). 


This pair of books constitutes a re- 
port on the work carried on at Pioneer 
House in an effort to help children 
who lack inner controls. Children Who 
Hate describes how and what went 
wrong to produce children whose out- 
bursts of aggression seem cyclical and 
unstoppable, since their egos are un- 
able to exert necessary controls. Con- 
trols From Within enters in detail upon 
the program developed to help these 
children get off the anxiety-aggression 
horror-go-round and place some con- 
trols upon themselves. The children of 
this account come richly to life, as do 
the techniques used in helping them 
to come to terms with themselves and 
the maelstrom that was their world. 
A double ‘Welcome Back.’ 


Reen, C. F., I. E. Atexanoer and S. S. 
Tomxins. (Eds). Psychopathology. 
Wiley Science Editions, 1964. Pp. 
803. $2.95. Reprint (Original 1958). 
Somewhere between the casebook and 

the theory book lies the case-oriented 
research that has contributed the body 
of theory. This book is representative 
of that somewhere. The 46 papers in 
it represent research in five areas; psy- 
chopathology and early experience, psy- 
chosomatic disorders and neurosis, the 
schizophrenias, somatic factors in psy- 
chopathology, and psychopathology and 
social context. Bibliography follows each 
paper, and there is a useful index of 
topics aud authors. An excellent source- 
book up to its publication date, this 
book can give a course in ‘abnormal’ 
very valuable service in showing the 
student how psychopathology can be 
studied systematically. 


Resman, Dav and Narman GLA- 
ZER. Faces in the Crowd. (Abr.). Yale, 
1965. Pp. 626. $3.45. Reprint (Origi- 
nal 1952). 

Both a followup to The Lonely 
Crowd and a book that can be read 
in its own right, this volumes follows 
some of the faces from the crowd into 
their particular and separate patterns 
of living. The first section of the book 
orients the reader to the goals of the 
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study and the thinking about charac- 
ter structure and political and social 
orientation that underlie them. For 
those who did not read The Lonely 
Crowd it presents briefly the basic con- 
cepts being dealt with, e.g., inner- and 
other-directed, etc. The second and ma- 
jor section of the book then presents 
the interview material on the faces ex- 
amined, and the brief closing section 
suggests why the faces need both soli- 
tude and the crowd, and what they do 
with and in them. This is another of 
those good bridging books between so- 
cial psychology and psychology of per- 
sonality. 


Ronack, A. A. A History of American 
Psychology. Collier Books, 1964. Pp. 
575. $1.95. Reprint (Original 1952). 
Revised and expanded since original 

publication, this work is both a history 
of, and sometimes a commentary on, 
the growth of psychology in America. 
Starting in colonial days with the mix- 
ture of philosophy, religion, logic and 
biology which were the multiple par- 
ents of infant American psychology, Ro- 
back comes up into the 60's, dealing 
along the way with the names and 
schools we would all expect, and some 
that many of us may not have known. If, 
as critics have noted, the author some- 
times lacks the dispassion of the utterly 
objective chronicler, it is this very lack 
which livens up the book. Useful and 
informative. 


Rorruuispercer, F. J. and WittiAw 
Dickson. Management and the 
Worker. Wiley Science Editions, 1964. 
Pp. 604. $2.65. Reprint (Original 
1939). 

Possibly there is an American psy- 
chologist who hasn’t heard about the 
Hawthorne phenomenon and what went 
on down in the bank wiring shops, 
though the likelihood seems small. For 
those who have and those who haven't, 
Science Editions now brings back this 
oft-cited and significant record of the 
studies which first focused sharp at- 
tention on industrial relations as a very 
vital factor in morale and productivity. 
‘Welcome Back.’ 
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Scuaar, Jonn. Escape From Authority. 
Harper, 1964. Pp. 348. $2.25. Reprint 
(Original 1961). 

Schaar is a marvelously skilled tight- 
rope walker, and the reader who fol- 
lows him onto the tight-rope is in for a 
lively walk. Though obviously pro- 
Fromm, Schaar is not blind to, nor 
dumb about, the faults in Fromm’s 
thought. He lauds Fromm for trying to 
figure out why man is in trouble in his 
society, but sharply points out where his 
proposed explanations and solutions skip 
steps and/or confuse effects with causes. 
The reader of this critical study can 
come away with a better understand- 
ing of Fromm, and also an apprecia- 
tion for Schaar as another lively mind 
considering the dilemma of man in his 
present encounters with his world. 


Scumper, Paur. Medical Psychology. 
Wiley Science Editions, 1965. Pp. 
428. $2.45. Reprint (Original 1923). 
It has been twelve years since the 

last English language printing of this 

book, so a soft edition is welcome. 

Though only a bit over 400 pages in 

length, this book undertakes an enor- 

mous task. Schilder says “My attempt 
then is to unify in one framework 
phenomenology, psychoanalysis, experi- 
mental psychology, and brain pathol- 
ogy.” The degree of success Schilder 
had with this formidable task is re- 
flected in the continuing demand for 
this book 42 years after the first pres- 
entation. This is a tough book, and 
the excellent translators foreward by 

David Rapaport should be carefully 

read before beginning it. The exten- 

sive bibliography was updated at the 
time of the 1953 edition. Thought-pro- 
voking still. 


. The Image and Appearance 
of the Human Body. Wiley Science 
Editions, 1964. Pp. 353. $1.65. Re- 
print (Original 1950). 

Recent literature on body image has 
seemed to be of a more psychoanalytic 
than physiological orientation. This pres- 
entation by Schilder, however, deals 
with the neurological and organic sub- 
strates of our sense of body as the im- 
portant starting point, and only then 
moves on to the social-contact feedback 
with which other authors seem to be- 


gin. No matter where you wish to be- 
gin, Schilder provides a careful and 
useful account of the part the body it- 
self plays in the shaping of body im- 
age. 


Siu ML, Gron. Conflict and The Web 
of Group Affiliations. Free Press, 
1964. Pp. 195. $1.95. Reprint (Orig- 
inal 1908 and 1922). Translations 
by Kurr Worrr and Remuarp 
BENDIX, 

Everett Hughes characterizes Simmel 
as the Freud of the study of social or- 
ganization and process. Unlike Freud, 
Simmel did not put his hypotheses to 
test, Like Freud, he had a lively, curi- 
ous and analytical mind. In this book 
we see that mind at work attempting 
to discern the way in which groups 
function—why and how they come to- 
gether as they do, and why and under 
what conditions they break apart. Sim- 
mel has been ‘required reading’ in so- 
ciology for many years. He is also re- 
quired reading for any psychologist who 
deals with the area labeled group dy- 
namics and who wants to read an carly, 
cogent, and still very relevant theorist 
in this area. 


Smiru, M. BREWSTER, JEROME BRUNER 
and Roserr Warre. Opinions and 
Personality. Wiley Science Editions, 
1964. Pp. 294. $2.45. Reprint (Orig- 
inal 1956). 

The authors of this book present 
three long and seven short ‘cases’ to 
demonstrate the relationship between 
personality development and structure 
on one hand and the resulting opinion 
structures on the other. They introduce 
the reader first to the theory and method 
of the study and then, via their sub- 
jects, demonstrate how the theory and 
the method lead to the results. This 
is a well-done presentation which stands 
with one foundation in social psychology 
and one in psychology of personality, 
forming a sturdy bridge between two 
pieces of the same domain. Profitable 
reading. 
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SrourrzR et. al. The American Soldier. 
Wiley Science Editions, 1965. 

Vol. 1. Adjustment During Army Life. 
Pp. 559. $2.95. Reprint (Original 
1949). 

Vol. 2. Combat and Its Aftermath. 
Pp. 675. $2.95. Reprint (Original 
1949). 

HovraNp, C. I., A. A. LuMspamNE and 
F. D. Snuzrrmrp. Experiments on 
Mass Communication. Wiley Science 
Editions, 1965. Pp. 345. $1.95. Re- 
print (Original 1949). 

Wiley, via Science Editions, makes 
available again the gigantic set of stud- 
ies done by the Research Branch, In- 
formation and Education Division, 
United States Army, during World War 
II—the ‘American Soldier’ studies. I 
was simply going to enter this set with 
a quick ‘Welcome Back’ until I re- 
alized that there are people now in 
graduate school who don't remember 
WW II, and who weren't in college 
when the big, blue, gold-stamped orig- 
inal volumes came out. Briefly, these 
1,614 pages deal with the study of the 
attitudes and opinions of the men who 
became our troops in WW II, with the 
devising of techniques to be used in 
training them to fit the soldier role, 
with the analysis of the effectiveness 
of these training techniques, and with 
what happened to the men, their at- 
titudes and opinion and training when 
they entered combat, as well as after 
they left it. War is a very special sit- 
uation, and no war is any other war, 
nor is it peacetime. Nonetheless, people 
are always people, stress and adapta- 
tion are not conditions of war alone, 
and the information and methodo- 
logical advances gained from these 
studies have implications for the un- 
derstanding and directing of human be- 
havior which far transcend the times 
and events of WW II. All yours for 
$7.85. 


Tart, JESSE. The Dynamics of Therapy 
in a Controlled Relationship. Dover, 
1962. Pp. 296. $1.75. Reprint (Orig- 
inal 1933). 

“Relationship therapy, then, is noth- 
ing but an opportunity to experience 
more completely than is ordinarily pos- 
sible the direction, depth, and ambi- 
valence of the impulses that relate the 
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self to the other, to outer reality, and 
to discover first-hand the possibility of 
their organization into an autonomous, 
creative will.” With these words, the 
author defines what this book is about. 
With two long case presentations and 
discussions, she provides a picture of 
how relationship therapy is done, and 
why it is done as it is. Here is the 
portrait of a Rankian at work with 
children unable to move safely and 
normally in a world of changing ex- 
perience. Solid. Clear. Informative. 


Taytor, Norman. Narcotics: Nature's 
Dangerous Gifts. Delta, 1963. Pp. 194. 
$1.65. Reprint (Original 1949). 
Norman Taylor is a botanist, and in 

this book, a revision of his Flight 

From Reality, he talks about narcotiz- 

ing plants. This is not a book upon 

problems of addiction to narcotizing 
agents. Rather, it is a very interesting 
and well-expressed account of the his- 

tory of the use of various narcotics, a 

discussion of their characteristics, and 

a statement of their positive, as well 

as negative, features. Entertaining. 


VanDenHaac, Ernest. Passion and 
Social Constraint. Delta, 1965. Pp. 
368. $1.95. Reprint (Original 1957). 
Beware of bias! Reviewer really likes 

this book. VanDenHaag thinks our con- 
temporary society is bad for the in- 
dividual. His ideal society would have 
enough structure for the individual to 
hang onto, but not so much that the 
individual cannot move. Our present 
society, he feels, tends to stifle rather 
than support, individuality, and he mar- 
shals information from psychology, so- 
ciology, psychiatry, and social philoso- 
phy to support his contention. This is 
an angry book, but not a red-faced 
blast. It is a call to attention concern- 
ing how and how much the society does 
shape us, and a thoughtful considera- 
tion of the balance of forces between 
the society and the individual today. 


von NEUMANN, JoHN and Oskar 
Morcenstern. Theory of Games 
and Economic Behavior. Science Edi- 
tions, 1964. Pp. 641. $2.95. Reprint 
(Original 1944). 
Twenty-one years ago when the orig- 
inal of this book came out it probably 
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did not hit the bookshelves of many 
psychologists. Since that time psychol- 
ogy has moved on to new explorations 
and interests, and such terms as theory 
of games, decision-making, utility, zero- 
sum and coalition do not fall strangely 
on the contemporary psychological ear. 
This book gives the reader the devel- 
opment of mathematical game theory. 
Originally developed as a tool for the 
analysis of economic behaviors, it has 
demonstrated applicability to many 
other kinds of encounters between peo- 
ple, and so becomes a book for psy- 
chology. 


WazrpeR, Rosert. Basic Theory of 
Psychoanalysis. Schocken, 1964. Pp. 
273. $1.95, Reprint (Original 1960). 
Basic psychoanalytic theory and an- 

alytic ego psychology are briefly and 
clearly presented in this work. Waelder 
intends the book as an introduction 
to the ‘basics’ of psychoanalytic theory, 
and he does a good job. This book 
has use for beginning students, as a re- 
view refresher, and as a book which 
could be read by an interested layman. 


Warson, Roserr I. The Clinical 
Method in Psychology. Science Edi- 
tions, 1963. Pp. 779. $2.45. Reprint 
(Original 1951). 

This is primarily a clinician’s hand- 
book. As Watson is the first to say, it 
does not replace testing texts, or courses 
in psychodiagnosis, or case history col- 
lections. Rather, it admirably augments 
them, and attempts a broad overview 
of the clinical field. Some of the ma- 
terial (especially that on testing) is 
probably of interest only to the cli- 
nician, Other parts of the book could 
serve as an introduction to the art and 
science of clinical psychology. Watson 
undertook to write a big book to do a 
big job of coverage, and he succeeded 
in a big portion of the task he set out 
to do. If your $2.45 got you only the 
bibliographical materials in this book, 
it would be well spent. 


AND WHAT OF FREUD? 

The most interesting document in the 
ever-burgeoning collection of Freudi- 
ana is not a book, but a record. It is 
the only recording ever made of Freud, 
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and has recently been released on a 
small 33% disc. Made in 1938, the 
record is not an audio sensation. Be- 
tween the difficulty Freud had by then 
in speaking and the faulty state of the 
recording art, the sound is somewhat 
indistinct at times. As an historic doc- 
ument, however, it is unique. On the 
flip-side is Theodor Reik, reading from 
Voices From the Inaudible. The record 
is identified as G-208, and may be 
obtained by sending $4.00 to: 


The Psychoanalytic Review 
29 E. 10th St. 

New York 

N. Y. 

10003 


Love Without Thorns 


James E. Royce, S. J. . 


Personality and Mental Health. 
Milwaukee: Bruce, 1964. Pp. xiv 
+ 353. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Haroun G. McCurvy 


The author, James E. Royce, S. J., is 
Professor of Psychology, Seattle Uni- 
versity. He obtained his PhD at Loyola 
University in 1945 and was President 
of Notre Dame Jr. College before mov- 
ing to Washington. He is author of Man 
and his Nature (CP, Mar. 1962, 7, 102). 
The reviewer, Harold McCurdy, says 
we already have more than enough on 
him in our files including the fact that 
he's reviewed more books for CP. than 
he ought tove. He may be correct 
about the first assertion. At any rate 
CP's file says that he is still Kenan Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University 
of North Carolina, that his last review 
for CP was a multiple one in the Janu- 
ary 1965 issue and that he has recently 
authored Personality and Science: A 
Search for Self-Awareness (1965). 


ibus mental hygiene textbook is a 
revision of one published by Father 
Royce under the same title in 1955. 
Theoretically, it stays close to the broad 
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middle-of-the-road beaten out by Aris- 
totle and the milder behaviorists. The 
language is mainly of the S-O-R type. 
Habit is the key word. Personality is 
defined as an organization of habit sys- 
tems, and mental health is regarded as 
depending on the establishment and 
maintenance of good habits. A habit is 
not a conditioned reflex, however. It is 
“an acquired quality of any operative 
power which disposes that power to act 
with facility in a certain way.” This 
definition comes from Thomas Aquinas, 
and runs back to the Aristotelian dis- 
tinction between potency and act. 

One of the merits of Father Royce’s 
book is that it unobtrusively unites an- 
cient and medieval thought with modern 
psychology. An unfortunate side-effect 
is an excessive blandness. For example, 
the perplexing research literature on 
the connection between infant expe- 
rience and later personality is dis- 
missed in a few sentences, with the ex- 
cuse that “until much more is known 
for certain there seems to be more harm 
than good in burdening young mothers 
with detailed accounts.” That is on 
page 105. On the next page we are told: 
“Little children like consistency. Next 
to feeling loved, their greatest person- 
ality need is for security.” This piece of 
unexamined wisdom, offered without 
evidence or authority, seems to govern 
Father Royce’s whole outlook. 

The foundation for the security of 
mental health is an education in good 
habits. Individual volition plays a fur- 
ther role in the exercise and control of 
these habits, as well as in the control 
of various actions, ideas, and emotions. 
It is asserted, for instance, that emo- 
tions can be controlled by acting as if 
they did not exist. “This is practical 
advice when one needs to fall out of 
love, as not infrequently happens” 
(p. 158). Intellectual analysis is also 
recommended as an emotion-killer, but 
young wives are cautioned not to use 
it too much, One must be very careful 
about the emotions, it seems, even 
though (contrary to the Puritans) emo- 
tion is by nature good. 


Ee Royce’s pervasive optimism 
shows up most strikingly when he deals 
in his usual frank way with the facts of 
mental disorder, He writes that he 


might have shortened his chapter on 
the causes to the simple statement that 
we do not know, and, after referring 
once again to our ignorance of causes, 
he opens his chapter on prevention 
(surely a crucial one in a book on 
mental hygiene) with the statement: 
“Indeed, whether the apparent increase 
in mental disorder be a statistical il- 
lusion or not, at least the figures do not 
indicate any notable decrease as a re- 
sult of the efforts of mental hygienists 
during the past four decades” (p. 279). 
That is not good advertising, but it 
does not dash his optimism. He antici- 
pates a future in which sound educa- 
tion of the young, along with biochemi- 
cal and electronic advances, will make 
a difference in the hospital statistics. It 
is clear that he also finds hope in the 
resources of religion, to which 14 of the 
22 pages of this chapter are devoted. 
He particularly recommends the Spirit- 
ual Exercises of St. Ignatius of Loyola 
and the Catholic confessional. That 
means that he recommends discipline 
and catharsis under a hierarchy of 
values which is "orderly, clear cut, all- 
inclusive, endowed with reliable certi- 
tude, and practical" (p. 294). 

Father Royce has engaged in coun- 
seling and the hearing of confessions 


for many years, and he judges that "at 
least half of the practical psychology 
actually used in his dealings with ncu- 


rotics and other maladjusted people has 
been the age-old wisdom of the Church 
and the simple teachings of Christ in 
the Gospel" (p. 320). That sentence 
suggests a much more interesting book 
than the present one. Some of us who 
read the Gospels, it is true, do not find 
the teachings of Christ entirely simple. 
The Sermon on the Mount, for example, 
is not simple in quite the same sense 
as the thirteen practical rules for mental 
health outlined on pages 163 f. of this 
book, where we are advised to cultivate 
a sense of the ridiculous, not take our- 
selves too seriously, and develop good 
hobbies. But, taking Father Royce quite 
seriously, and with no intention of rec- 
ommending it as a hobby, or as a con- 
tribution to anyone's sense of the ridic- 
ulous, I begin to wish that he would 
undertake a book on the psychothera- 
peutic aspects of the Church's wisdom 
and Christ's teachings. 
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Nore Books BnigrLv? 


E; one of the very few times since 
its birth ten years ago CP is con- 
sidering a change. 

CP’s uniqueness in the world of scien- 
tific publication might well have led to 
some highly variable behavior as it 
sought to settle itself into a workable 
way of life. But there has been relatively 
little of such variability, and no signs 
at all of random thrashing about. With 
what appears in retrospect to have been 
high intelligence and remarkable wis- 
dom, Garry Boring and his assorted 
collaborators designed the publication 
and quickly worked out for it a suc- 
cessful set of policies and procedures. 
The enterprise went. And, without sig- 
nificant changes, it still goes. By the 
time Professor Boring had finished his 
term as editor he had so tested and 
refined both the attitudinal commit- 
ments and the operational mechanisms 
of the journal that the incoming editor, 
although he cast deliberately about for 
ways in which he might possibly play 
the young Turk, found little if anything, 
on functional grounds, to change. 

Not that there is much monotony as 
the enterprise moves along from month 
to month; after all, those who consult 
with, write for, fuss at and read the 
journal are psychologists; and the estab- 
lished procedures encourage individual- 
ity on the part of all. So there are few 
routines and many surprises, in the 
editorial office and elsewhere. Also, of 
course, there has been some genuine 
and enlivening change over the years. 
This year’s contributors to the operation 
are not the same as last, and psychol- 
ogy’s books, in content, variety and 
volume, vary from month to month. 
Then of course there are unintentional 
changes, rooted in the unspoken pref- 
erences of varying and various individ- 


uals who advise, sort, select, write and 
edit for the enterprise. 


Ty THE face of pressure generated by 
the expanding flow of new psychological 
books, now may be the time to make 
a deliberate change. CP might adjust 
to the larger annual number of books 
by growing gradually larger and larger. 
It already has grown, perhaps by im- 
perceptible steps, very significantly. 
There were 365 pages of reviews in 1956; 
there will be 428 in 1966 and more 
in 1967. At some point size will become 
too great, from the standpoint both of 
production and of consumption. An 
alternative response would be to hold 
size down and to become more ex- 
clusive in what is reviewed. Such a 
change would be somewhat traumatic, 
for CP now aspires to a comprehensive- 
ness, It falls short of its aspiration, but 
it is nevertheless hesitant about decisions 
not to review. It still wants to com- 
municate with general readers and it 
wants to deal with all fields of psychol- 
ogy. But its generalist aspirations will 
almost surely someday become forlorn, 
for there seems to be an inexorability 
about the specialization of books and 
of their readers, CP will cling as long 
as it can however, to the idea that 
books are vital to a science, that books 
are inherently more general and more 
broadly relevant than any undigested 
collection of journal articles, and that 
many psychologists will continue to con- 
cern themselves, through reviews and 
in other ways, with developments oc- 
curring beyond the limits of their own 
necessary narrownesses. 

In the interest of maintaining a 
comprehensiveness while still containing 
size and weight, CP's tentative plan 
is to start a new section in which books 
can be briefly and usefully noted with- 
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out being reviewed. Such a section, 
modeled somewhat after the practice of 
the New Yorker, (which Time has also 
adopted) might well deal in a small 
space with a number of books judged 
not quite eligible for a full review. 
This section might well treat books now 
dealt with not so briefly in CP’s regular 
pages. Also, and of equal importance, 
the section can include annotations of 
books now not reviewed at all but only 
listed. Under one category or another 
the section might confront such books 
as 1) second or third or nth revisions 
that are not extensively revised but are 
still very much worth some space (these 
are often now not reviewed, 2) col- 
lections, collations and published sym- 
posia that are so diverse in content and 
level that reviewers are very reluctant 
to try reviewing, 3) books that are 
judged significant but are of interest 
to relatively few psychologists, 4) books 
not of central importance to the field 
but of some interest to many psycholo- 
gists and 5) manuals, bibliographies, 
lists, compilations or tables that cannot 
properly be reviewed but that deserve 
more than a naked listing. 

How briefly noted? Can something 
useful be said in 100 words? How much 
judgment and how much mere ab- 
stracting? Can it be arranged that there 
is less opinion than in a review but more 
juice and idiosyncracy than in a proper 
abstract? Who will do the brief noting? 
Will CP's consultants, regular and spor- 
adic, briefly characterize the books they 
nominate for the briefly noted category? 
Can we round up a supplementary 
stable of brief noters who will do the 
paragraphing for the section? Can the 
annotation be anonymous or should each 
paragraph be at least initialled by the 
one who writes it? (Heretofore CP has 
frowned forbiddingly on anonymity.) 
Will the venture be worth the trouble 
it will entail? 


Advice, anyone?—F. H. S. 


wa 


The Zeitgeist is just Professor Pavlov 


—A.pous HuxLEv 
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SECONDARY 
REINFORCEMENT 


Selected Experiments 


EDWARD L. WIKE The first full in- 
tegration of present knowledge regard- 
ing positive secondary reinforcement. 
Isolates functional relationships and 
exemplifies them by presenting an or- 
ganized set of experimental studies in 
their complete, original form. The In- 
troduction and Resume consider such 
topics as Hull’s Approach to Motivation, 
Skinner’s Approach to Motivation, 
Paradigms for Secondary Reinforce- 
ment, and Principles of Secondary 
Reinforcement. January 


MINORITY 
PROBLEMS 


A Textbook of Readings 
in Intergroup Relations 


ARNOLD M. ROSE & CAROLINE B. 
ROSE, Editors A collection of read- 
ings covering the history of minority 
problems, the varied forms of discrimi- 
nation, the sources of racial and cul- 
tural differences, the causes of preju- 
dice, the organized efforts to diminish 
intergroup tensions, group identification 
and the protest movement, and the 
minority community. Selections draw 
upon materials in psychology, sociology, 
ond history. December. 438 pp. $5.95 


A PRACTICAL 
INTRODUCTION TO 
MEASUREMENT AND 
EVALUATION 

Second Edition 


H. H. REMMERS, N. L. GAGE & J. 
FRANCIS RUMMEL Focuses on theo- 
rles and techniques of statistical mea- 
surement—administration, scoring, and 
interpretation of tests, as well as ap- 
praisal of emotional and social adjust- 
ment. New sections on the status of 
the measurement of creativity, and on 
the new Digitek scoring machine. Exer- 
cises; glossary; tables. December. 390 
pp. $6.95 


Harper & Row 
Publishers 


49 East 33d St, New York 10016 
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25 Years in Groups 


S. H. Foulkes 


Therapeutic Group Analysis. New 
York: International Universities 
Press, 1964, Pp. 320. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Hunxnr S. Correy 


The author, S. H. Foulkes, is a physi- 
cian and member of the British Psycho- 
analytical Society, President of the 
Group Analytical Society (London) and 
honorary physician to the Bethlem Royal 
Hospital and Maudsley Hospital. He 
is author of Introduction to Group- 
Analytical Psychotherapy (1948) and 
with E. J. Anthony of Group Psycho- 
therapy (1957). The reviewer, Hubert S. 
Coffey, received his PhD from the State 
University of Towa in the days of Stod- 
dard, Wellman and Lewin, is currently 
Associate Clinical Professor at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, and has 
long been interested in group psycho- 
therapy. He taught what was very 
probably the first course in group psy- 
chotherapy to be given by a university 
in the U. S. He is a fellow of National 
Training Laboratories and is connected 
with Edward Glaser & Associates. 


ROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY is estab- 

lished as a method of treatment 
among psychological and psychiatric 
practitioners. 'The impetus to its growth 
came about by the needs encountered 
in the last World War. While its pop- 
ularity was at first attached to its 
ability to treat greater numbers of 
patients during the war years, it has 
now emerged as a method of treat- 
ment in its own right. 

The literature of group therapy has 
broadened from an almost exclusive con- 
cern with anecdotal accounts of what 
happens to patients in the variety of 
settings in which it is conducted; now 
much is written about the basic inter- 
personal dynamics which constitute the 
basis for personal change. Along with 
this interest in the theoretical back- 
ground has been the development of 
concepts such as the ‘therapeutic com- 
munity' and conjoint family therapy. 


This volume by S. H. Foulkes high- 
lights the span of growth that group 
psychotherapy has undergone. “This 
book is based on twenty-five years of 
intensive study of patients in psy- 
chotherapeutic groups," Foulkes tells us. 
It would be a mistake, however, to con- 
clude that the presentation is a system- 
atic historical account of the field. 
Actually, while the book is historically 
oriented in many ways, the history is 
primarily the autobiography of a gifted 
clinician at work, commenting on the 
forces which have molded his career as 
a therapist. 

It is particularly interesting to the 
reader that Foulkes was familiar in the 
mid-twenties with the writings of the 
American thinker, Trigant Burrow, from 
whom he borrowed the term "group 
analysis," a term he applied to his first 


experience in working therapeutically 
with a group. This he described to his 
wife as "a historical event (which) has 


taken place in psychiatry today, but 
nobody knows it." That was early in 
World War II, but with a civilian group 
in Exeter, England. Since that time 
he has been laboring in the vineyard. 

That his labors have not brought him 
the full harvest is also apparent in this 
volume. It gives the impression that he 
is still ruminating about issues which 
are no longer central; e.g, the effect 
of psychoanalysis upon group psycho- 
therapy, and has not come into real 
encounter with the more exciting recent 
developments, such as the role of inter- 
personal relations analyzed in the 
‘here and now,’ the emerging methods 
of family conjoint therapy, the essential 
relations of group dynamics to the 
analysis of groups in therapy, and the 
problems involved in therapeutic inter- 
vention. 


By and large the story of Foulkes's 
encounter with the concept of group psy- 
chotherapy is an interesting one, re- 
warding particularly to the student who is 
interested in an idiosyncratic account of 
the author's occupations and preoccu- 
pations, and who wishes to see the life 
of the clinician as a practitioner, specu- 
lator and pedant. 


DH 
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Does it Work? 


Philip E. Vernon 


Personality Assessment: A Critical Survey. New York: John Wiley, 1964. 


Pp ix + 333. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Wayne E. HOLTZMAN 


The author, Philip E. Vernon, has been 
Professor of Educational Psychology at 
the Institute of Education, University 
of London, since 1949. He is a leading 
British psychologist in the grand tra- 
dition of Sir Cyril Burt and Charles 
Spearman. He is author of Personality 
Tests and Assessments (1958) and In- 
telligence and Attainment Tests (CP, 
Oct. 1962, 7, 378). The reviewer, 
Wayne Holtzman, is Dean, College of 
Education, and Professor of Psychology 
at the University of Texas. He received 
his PhD from Stanford in 1950 and 
came directly to Texas where, from 
1955 until 1965, he was Associate Di- 
rector of the Hogg Foundation for 
Mental Health; in 1962-63 he was a 
Fellow at the Center for Advanced 
Study. He is one of the co-authors of 
Inkblot Perception and Personality 
(CP, July 1962, 7, 250), of Personality 
Factors on the College Campus (CP, 
April 1963, 8, 164), and with B. M. 
Moore of the recent "Tomorrow's Par- 
ents. 


MoM" has been written in recent 
years about personality assess- 
ment. Until recently, however, few 
writers have made a serious attempt to 
integrate the many conflicting points of 
view concerning personality structure 
and methods for its measurement. In- 
creasingly perturbed by the diverse 
claims of clinicians, psychometricians, 
experimentalists, and theorists, Vernon 
finally reached the point where he set 
aside other interests to spend a year 
examining the whole matter afresh 
while enjoying a year's fellowship at 
the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences. The product of 


this concentrated study, as set forth in 
this book, is a highly significant con- 
tribution to a field sorely in need of 
critical treatment. 

Vernon's primary aim is to reach a 
balanced viewpoint, in the light of re- 
search evidence, regarding the best 
approach to diagnosing and assessing 
people's personalities for such practi- 
cal purposes as counseling, guidance, 
and selection. The treatment is sys- 
tematic and scholarly throughout, cov- 
ering almost every conceivable topic or 
issue that has come to light in recent 
literature. And yet the author is 
highly selective in his review, skillfully 
sifting through the thousands of publi- 
cations dealing with personality assess- 
ment in the past twenty years. The re- 
sult is a highly readable survey, of 
value to beginning student and ad- 
vanced scholar alike. 


p MAIN TEXT begins with a study 
of the processes whereby the ordinary 
man judges the personalities of those 
he meets, Naive interpretations of per- 
sonality and the judging process are 
examined from the viewpoint of Ge- 
stalt psychology and social perception. 
A distinction is made between inference 
theories, based on association and the 
processes of social learning, and intui- 
tion theories which invoke an unlearned 
capacity for understanding others. The 
former are presumably favored more by 
those who study personality nomotheti- 
cally (the experimental psychologist or 
psychometrist); the latter by those who 
approach it idiographically (the clini- 
cal psychologist). This dichotomy will 
appear somewhat forced to many read- 
ers. Part I closes with a chapter on 
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experimental investigations of personal- 
ity judgments, expressive movements, 
ratings, and interviews by non-expert 
observers. 

Part II contains six chapters deal- 
ing with the clinical psychologist's un- 
derstanding of personality, studies of 
depth interpretations, the effectiveness 
of psychotherapy and counseling, and 
other clinical methods including pro- 
jective techniques, Although he remains 
a gentle critic, the author's own biases 
soon come to the surface. The major 
criterion for judging the worth of any 
technique or viewpoint is the straight- 
forward, pragmatic test of its predic- 
tive validity. Does it work? Does it 
permit more accurate predictions about 
people? Given the criterion problem 
and the methodological difficulties in 
the validation of clinical methods, it is 
not surprising that the author finds no 
evidence to support the superiority of 
clinical methods or of depth psychology 
over naive approaches, Indeed, he goes 
so far as to suggest that such projective 
methods as the Rorschach or TAT de- 
tract from, rather than add to, the va- 
lidity of diagnosis obtained by ordinary 
case-history methods and such tests as 
the MMPI, 

Concerned with objective approaches 
to personality, Part III contains four 
chapters dealing with traits and fac- 
tors, test-taking attitudes and spurious 
factors, the concept of validity, and the 
personality system. The history and ra- 
tionale of personality tests are briefly 
discussed, followed by a more exten- 
sive review of Eysenck and Cattell to 
illustrate two contemporary leaders in 
the application of factor analysis to the 
study of personality structure. While 
acknowledging the vigor and boldness 
of this approach, Vernon concludes that 
the results so far hardly justify the be- 
lief that this is the most fruitful avenue 
of progress towards the practical as- 
sessment and understanding of people's 
personalities, A major reason for this 
reservation is revealed in the excel- 
lent discussion of social desirability, 
acquiescence, and other test-taking at- 
titudes presented in Chapter 12. Ey- 
senck’s two major dimensions, neuroti- 
cism and extraversion-introversion (and 
Cattell’s equivalent second-order fac- 
tors), arise to a large extent from so- 
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cial desirability and acquiescent re- 
sponse sets in self-report inventories. 


The concept of validity as applied 
to personality tests is basically opera- 
tional in nature. It is argued that a test 
measures only itself, and that its va- 
lidity arises from external correlates 
that permit inferences to be drawn. 
Thus a personality inventory may be 
highly valid as a sample of a person's 
Self-concept at the public level while 
being of questionable validity as a meas- 
ure of neuroticism. Actuarial or empiri- 
cal validation presents a tough-minded 
approach to the problem, but the re- 
sults to date are most disappointing 
except in very limited situations such 
as recurrent, mass-screening procedures. 


Us completing his extensive re- 
view, Vernon attempts to construct a 
model of the personality system that 
would encompass the better features of 
previous work, He points out a num- 
ber of weaknesses in prevailing ap- 
proaches and then proposes that per- 
sonality be conceived of as a chain-like 
system which can be arbitrarily broken 
into and studied at many points, A 
diagram is provided that leans heavily 
upon the Self theories of such writers 
as Gordon Allport, Carl Rogers, and 
George Kelly. Four levels of Self—So- 
cial, Conscious, Insightful, and Depth— 
are described as emerging from hypo- 
thetical Internal Dispositions, which in- 
clude the Self-sentiment, the basic 
drives, the Ego and Super-ego. The 
Personal Conceptual System, con- 
cerned with other people and the en- 
vironment, is parallel in structure to the 
four levels of Self-concept. Both sub- 
systems interact with External Stimu- 
lation to produce behavior, which in 
turn is continuously interpreted by the 
Self and by other observers, complet- 
ing the chain. Aside from providing 
a convenient framework for description 
of personality, the proposed system tells 
us little of practical value. 

In the final section of the book, Ver- 
non pulls together a number of rec- 
ommendations concerning ^ practical 
methods of assessment. However, nu- 
merous unresolved issues continue to 
prevent the emergence from the dis- 
cussion of anything really practical. In 
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spite of considerable effort by the author 
and occasional testimony to the con- 
trary, the complex and unsatisfactory 
state of the field proves overwhelming, 
leaving the reader with a pessimistic 
feeling about the value of personality 
assessment in practical situations. 


Soldiers and Sociology 


Morris Janowitz (Ed.) 


The New Military: Changing Pat- 
terns of Organization. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1964. 
Pp. 369. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Rozert L. FRENCH 


The editor, Morris Janowitz, is Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at the University 
of Chicago, and Director of its new 
Center for Social Organization Studies. 
His interest in military sociology dates 
from World War II when he served 
as SHAEF’s Chief Wehrmacht Morale 
Analyst. The present volume was pre- 
ceded by a number of articles on prob- 
lems of the military services, and by 
three books in this area, of which the 
best known is The Professional Soldier: 
A Social and Political Portrait (1960). 
The reviewer, Robert L. French, 
received his PhD from Stanford Uni- 
versity in 1940. He has had a varied 
career, divided in roughly equal pro- 
portions among the three worlds of 
university (Yale and Northwestern), 
government (OSRD and the Air Force) 
and business (The Psychological Cor- 
poration and Science Research Asso- 
ciates). As Director of the Crew Re- 
search Laboratory at Randolph Air 
Force Base from 1951 to 1957, he was 
intimately exposed to the changing mili- 
tary and was deeply involved in research 
upon it, an experience he has found 
useful in subsequent administrative deal- 
ings with other institutions. He has re- 
cently resigned as Vice President for 
Research and Testing, Science Research 
Associates, and resides in Gloucester, 
Massachusetts. 


N his now classic treatise, The Pro- 

fessional Soldier, Janowitz explored 
in detail the changes taking place in 
military organizations and the military 
profession in consequence of 20th cen- 
tury developments in military technol- 
ogy and international relations. Central 
among these changes in the armed 
forces, he suggested, was a shift from 
a traditional military to a constabulary 
role, ie. one calling for continuous 
readiness to act, using minimum force, 
with the objective of viable interna- 
tional relations rather than victory. As 
Janowitz saw it, the future of the mil- 
itary profession would depend in large 
part on the manner in which military 
organization and personnel policies 
adapted to the demands of this new 
role. 

The present volume brings together 
ten original articles, most of which 
grew out of the Inter-University Semi- 
nar on Ármed Forces and Society spon- 
sored by the Russell Sage Foundation 
between 1960 and 1963. Although the 
studies described in these papers were 
carried out independently by the auth- 
ors, they were conceived, and dis- 
cussed in the seminar, “against the 
backdrop of The Professional Soldier,” 
and they can be evaluated “as contribu- 
tions to understanding the extent to 
which the military is adapting itself 
to the constabulary concept or its equiv- 
alent.” 

This last statement by the editor 
seems to promise a more comprehen- 
sive picture of a changing military es- 
tablishment than does in fact emerge. 
Of the ten articles, one is an intro- 
ductory chapter by the editor, another 
a bibliographic guide to literature on 
military involvement in revolutions in 
the developing nations. Two of the ar- 
ticles concern cohesion in small units 
under stress; the remaining six have to 
do with various aspects of military ca- 
reers,—recruitment, education, assign- 
ment, rotation, career commitment, re- 
tirement. Thus the primary focus of 
the book is upon the characteristics 
and attitudes and plans of individuals 
in the military organization, rather than 
upon "changing patterns of organiza- 
tion" and organizational processes. It 
is understandable that a developing mil- 
itary sociology should deal first with 
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INTERPRETING PERSONALITY THEORIES 
Ledford J. Bischof 


A unique book designed to bring about some formulation of an emerging theory of personality by the individual stu- 
dent. Covers Freud, Jung, Adler, Horney, Allport, Lewin, Mowrer, Maslow, Fromm, and many others. Instructor's 
manual. 694 pp. $8.50 
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Philip H. DuBois 
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BASIC READINGS IN NEUROPSYCHOLOGY 

Robert L. Isaacson, Editor 
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Robert L. Isaacson € Max L. Hutt * Milton L. Blum 
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of Interpersonal Behavior. 


FOUNDATIONS OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 

Louis Kaplan 

A comprehensive analysis of the forces influencing adjustment and development of normal behavior for use in the 
adjustment-mental hygiene course. Reports recent research in psychology, biology, chemistry, medicine, sociology, etc., 
and interprets conflicting theory and research. Instructors Manual. 370 pp. $5.00 
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the more accessible problems. Hope- 
fully, future volumes similar to the 
present one will reveal the growth of 
research studies of the military organi- 
zation functioning in its changed milieu. 
For present purposes a more coherent 
collection would perhaps have resulted 
from somewhat greater selectivity in 
choice of articles and a title such as 
“The Modern Military Career.” 


he several career studies use a va- 
riety of techniques,—personnel records 
analysis, attitude surveys, content anal- 
ysis of professional journals. Collec- 
tively they yield a useful and by no 
means completely predictable picture of 
many of the changes taking place in 
the military. These studies are most 
impressive when they proceed from 
simple but important questions, through 
incisive analysis of relevant data, to 
reasonably conclusive answers, as in 
Oscar Grusky's paper on the effects 
of succession, and the paper by Mayer 
Zald and William Simon on officer ca- 
reer opportunities and commitments. 
Less impressive are the occasional ef- 
forts at elaborate conceptual formula- 
tions. For example, the paper by 
Maury Feld outlines three types of 
technological development—arsenal, in- 
dustrial and laboratory, relates these 
by definition to two types of organiza- 
tion—primitive and competitive, dis- 
cusses the relation of these to five 
basic hypotheses of Janowitz, then seeks 
to show a trend from primitive to com- 
petitive "self-images" through analysis 
of changes in authorship and topics of 
articles in the Infantry Journal and 
U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings over 
two recent decades, Although Feld's 
theoretical discussion generates some in- 
teresting hypotheses, these seem to bear 
little relation to the empirical analysis. 
The latter, in turn, can hardly stand 
by itself in light of differences in re- 
sults for the two services (or jour- 
nals?), and of questions which might 
be asked about the theoretical signifi- 
cance of different topics, and about the 
actual function of each journal for its 
service. This reviewer hazards the con- 
clusion that typological thinking offers 
poor guidance for research. 

The two papers on small groups un- 
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der stress deserves special mention. 
Roger Little’s participant observation 
study of a combat unit in Korea stands 
as a notable example of careful and 
informed observation of important 
group phenomena. The study by Rich- 
ard Seaton of effects of food depriva- 
tion on working teams in the Arctic 
could well serve as a model of the 
controlled experiment in a realistic set- 
ting. Aside from their methodological 
interest, both studies make an impor- 
tant contribution to our understanding 
of group functioning. 

In the end this volume is significant, 
not primarily on account of its par- 
ticular contents, but because it sig- 
nalizes the development of a new area 
in institutional sociology, and the aban- 
donment, in some degree, at least, of 
stereotypes that have inhibited aca- 
demic appreciation and study of some 
of the more interesting and important 
institutional phenomena of our society. 


Cases of 
Medical Students 


Milton J. Horowitz 


Educating Tomorrow’s Doctors. New 
York: Appleton - Century - Crofts, 
1964. Pp. xv + 264. $5.50. 


Reviewed by N^rHANIEL N. WAGNER 


The author, Milton ]. Horowitz, is 
Director of Education, Riess-Davis 
Clinic, Los Angeles. He received his 
PhD in 1952 from the University of 
Kansas and until 1964 was Chief Psy- 
chologist in the School of Medicine, 
Western Reserve University. The re- 
viewer, Nathaniel Wagner, is Chief Psy- 
chologist, Department of Psychiatry, 
University of Washington School of 
Medicine; he says the only changes in 
his life since his last CP review, in 
April 1965, have been produced by 
the purchase of a 28-foot schooner. 


HIS BOOK is a report of a nine-year, 
longitudinal study of 20 medical 
students at Western Reserve’s School of 
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Medicine, The author’s goals are high: 
“Can different patterns of development 
be identified in students during the four 
years of medical school? What are they? 
How do medical students change? 
What change do they see in themselves? 
How do others see them?” (p. vii), 
These are only some of the key ques- 
tions Horowitz raises. 

The case history is the vehicle chosen 
to study the development of the stu- 
dents from the time they enter medical 
school till five years after graduation. 
Horowitz appears defensive about this 
choice of method when he states: “Most 
of us enjoy gossip. The case studies are 
a bit gossipy. We hope the reader en- 
joys reading about the lives and prob- 
lems of these 20 individuals, But, we 
like to reassure ourselves, presentation of 
the case material is not an end but a 
means—of reflecting on the physician 
and his education" (p. 6). His defen- 
siveness is appropriate, since the major 
shortcoming of this book is its method- 
ology, or lack of it. 

The 20 students selected for the study 
were chosen from “the results of a peer 
nomination study conducted among the 
entire class of 80 students. The group 
of 20 included those who received the 
highest and lowest number of nomina- 
tions on items believed to represent 
skills in academic and social behavior" 
(p. 34). Although the names of the 
students comprising the high and low 
groups is given in an appendix, there is 
no further mention of these groups, or 
relationships of other factors to these 
groupings in the remainder of the text. 
Nor is there any statistical analysis of 
the enormous amount of data presented 
in the case histories. (Over one-third 
of the text is devoted exclusively to 
case histories). 

This lack of objective, quantified data 
combined with the failure to produce 
any theoretical framework by which to 
view the data make for serious defici- 
encies in this study. This is not to say 
this book does not have merits. It does. 
There is a full description of the ex- 
perimental medical program at Western 
Reserve, a program which in many ways 
breaks away from the traditions of 
American education by placing extra- 
ordinary responsibility upon the medi- 
cal student for his education. From the 
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A book graded high by professors and students 
. +. is now revised 
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An Introduction to a Behavioral Science 
Second Edition 
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Motivation is not treated from an isolated, purely physiological point of view, as 
is common, but as a topic related to personality and social psychology. The new 
edition features recent research and development in creativity, cognitive dissonance, 
authoritarian attitudes, self-theory, behavior therapy, cross-cultural research, the 
use of semantic differential, GRIT, achievement motivation, and social learning. 


"Thought-provoking discussion questions appear at the end of each chapter, and 
an intructor's manual with objective tests is available. A student's workbook 
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final interviews five years after gradua- 
tion, it appears that freedom from 
exams and required class attendance, 
combined with time to pursue one’s 
independent areas of interest had no 
negative effect on these physicians. In 
their own judgment, in fact, the effect 
was positive. 


In the analysis of the case histories, 
Horowitz reveals himself to be a skill- 
ful clinician. His discussion of the use 
of personal conditions for learning is 
sensitive and nicely demonstrates the 
many complexities involved in profes- 
sional education. This skill also is 
apparent in the three extended case 
histories which are included in an ap- 


pendix. Unfortunately, the other 17 
shorter case histories suffer from the 
reader's inability to keep all the factors in 
mind for cross-subject comparisons, as 
a consequence, they make dull reading. 

In summary, this volume, which sets 
out so ambitiously to look at medical 
education, falls considerably short of its 
own goals. For those individuals in- 
volved in medical education (there are 
now a thousand psychologists employed 
in medical schools), however, this vol- 
ume should be read with interest. It 
supplies a well-detailed, longitudinal 
narrative of the medical school careers 
of a group of students in an experi- 
mental program. 


Sex without People 


Phyllis and Eberhard Kronhausen 


The Sexually Responsive Woman. New York: Grove Press, 1964. Pp. 255. 


$5.95. 
H. R. Hays 


The Dangerous Sex: The Myth of Feminine Evil. New York: Putnam, 


1964. Pp. 316. $5.95. 


Reviewed by ELLEN AND KENNETH. KENISTON 


The authors of the first book, Phyllis 
and Eberhard Kronhausen, received 
their EdD’s in 1958 and 1956 from 
Teachers College, Columbia, in the 
field of marriage and family life. Both 
were also students of Theodore Reik 
and both are associate members of the 
Council of Psychoanalytic Psychothera- 
pists. They have Specialized in family 
therapy and group guidance, both in 
private practice and lectures. They are 
co-authors of two previous paperbacks 
on sexual matters: Pornography and 
the Law and Sex Histories of Ameri- 
can College Men. H. R. Hays, author of 
the second book, is a novelist and an- 
thropologist whose previous works in- 
clude From Ape to Angel and In the 
Beginnings, Early Man and His Gods. 
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The reviewers are psychologists who 
have written previously on the subject 
of women. Ellen Keniston received her 
PhD in clinical psychology from Rad- 
cliffe in 1960 and is currently Research 
Associate at the Yale Medical School 
Child Study Center. Kenneth Keniston 
received his DPhil from Oxford in 1956 
and is Assistant Professor of Psychology 
in the Department of Psychiatry at the 
Yale Medical School. 


Ez since the publication of Krafft- 
Ebing’s Psychopathia Sexualis, wor- 
tied adolescents (and a few adults ) 
have turned to “sex histories” in search 
of reassurance and vicarious experi- 
ence. There is, of course, no evidence 


that sex histories, erotic realism or even 
pornography result in the delinquency 
of minors or the collapse of civilizations 
—though both results have been argued. 
On the contrary, such works probably 
reassure the anxious adolescent thai his 
own fantasies do not separate him irre- 
parably from mankind. And in a society 
that does not sanction full sexuality for 
adolescents, pornography may even be a 
useful supplement for those whose imag- 
inations have become mired in some 
personal rut. In the end, only a few 
adults continue to prefer borrowed fan- 
tasies to real experiences with real peo- 
ple; and in any case, it would be hard 
to show that their reading habits 
“caused” their flight into fantasy. 

But if there is little danger in por- 
nography per se, there is much danger 
in quasi-pornographic works that mas- 
querade as scientific psychology. The 
Sexually Responsive Woman is precisely 
such a work: it can easily mislead 
the unwary reader into acceptiny its 
biased message, which is presented with 
all the trappings of science. The dust- 
jacket and the text refer repeatedly to 
a “sound scientific basis,” “the latest 
research,” “scientific data,” the “find- 
ings of Freudian and post-Freudian 
psychoanalytic literature," “hundreds of 
case studies," "psychological depth in- 
terviews," and "content analyses." The 
doctorates of its authors are stressed, as 
is their therapeutic practice and a paper 
they once read at a scientific conference. 

In fact, however, the Kronhausens’ 
work is unscientific and quasi-porno- 
graphic in both method and message. 
No one wil be harmed (and a few 
may be titillated) by the Kronhausens’ 
“method”; extensive and tedious quo- 
tation from the sex histories of four 
women selected from among the “hun- 
dreds" interviewed. But more dangerous 
is the Kronhausens’ message: a syste- 
matic argument in favor of the dissocia- 
tion of sex from any other human feeling 
or relationship. 

Female sexual responsiveness, the 
Kronhausens tell us, “all basically adds 
up" to “the application of effective 
stimulation techniques (provided there 
is no emotional blocking . . . )." This 
point is first “documented” by an ex- 
tensive discussion of research (not done 
by the authors) in which female volun- 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY, Third Edition 


By CLIFFORD T. MORGAN, University of California, Santa 
Barbara; and RICHARD A. KING, University of Washington. 
Coming Spring, 1966 

Covers the traditional topics of the general social, ap- 
plied, and clinical areas. All the material has been com- 
pletely peace includes material drawn from the period 
of 1960-65. 


READINGS FOR AN INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY 
Second Edition 

By RICHARD A. KING. In Preparation. 

Supplementing material found in Morgan/King: Introduction 

to Psychology, Third Edition, as well as other introductory 

psychology ab this collection of readings has been com- 

pletely updated. 


PSYCHOLOGY: Understanding Human Behavior 
Second Edition 

By AARON Q. SARTAIN, ALVIN J. NORTH, JACK R. STRANGE, 
and HAROLD M. CHAPMAN, all of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. 480 pages, $7.50. 

The material is presented in an interesting, basically non- 
technical manner, with two chief aims: to present psychol- 
ogy as a science, and to discuss psychological problems of 
special interest to college students and the general reader. 


READINGS IN PSYCHOLOGY: Understanding Human 
Behavior 

By JAMES A. DYAL, Texas Christian University. 600 pages, 

$4.95 (cloth), $3.95 (soft cover). 


Supplements and extends the approach to Psychology, yet 
can complement any beginning text. It emphasizes research 
reports and psychological essays. 


Social Psychology 


INDIVIDUAL IN SOCIETY: A Textbook of Social 
Psychology 

By DAVID KRECH, RICHARD S. CRUTCHFIELD, and EGERTON 

L. BALLACHEY, all of University of California, Berkeley. 564 

pages, $8.50. 

Presenting, in so far as possible, man's knowledge of man 

in society, the authors integrate the facts, observations and 

speculations of social scientists representing the different 

disciplinos, 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By PAUL F. SECORD and CARL W. BACKMAN, both of the 
University of Nevada. 672 pages, $8.50. 


Here is a contemporary view of social psychology which 
accurately reflects the empirical research in the field, inte- 
grating the views of both psychologists and sociologists. 


PROBLEMS IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY: A Book of 
Readings 

By CARL W. BACKMAN and PAUL F. SECORD. Coming in 

January. 


Theoretical and applied prob ene of social psychology pro- 
vide a point of focus for the organization of this book. 
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THE DISORGANIZED PERSONALITY 

By GEORGE W. KISKER, The Graduate School, University of 
Cincinnati. 700 pages, $8.50. Tapes, $60.00 per set. 
Contains the fundamentals of formal, experimental, ab- 
normal psychology and a fresh, clinical orientation based 
on the author's experience. 


ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY: Understanding Behavior 
Disorders 

By JACK R. STRANGE, Southern Methodist University. 480 

pages, $7.95. 

A brief, but thorough, introduction to abnormal psychology 


for the undergraduate student with a limited background 
in the field. 


Other Selected Psychology Books 

HANDBOOK OF CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 

By BENJAMIN B. WOLMAN, Clinical Professor of Psychology, 
Adelphi pavarsis Post-Doctoral Program in Psychology 
and Dean of Faculty, Institute of Applied Psychoanalysis. In 
collaboration with seven consulting editors: Gordon F. 
Derner, Molly Harrower, Robert R. Holt, James G. Miller, 
O. Hobart Mowrer, Henry A. Murray, and Silvan S. Tomkins. 
1596 pages, $32.50. (Text edition also available.) 
Represents clinical psychology as a science, whether it ap- 
plies to scientific research, teaching or service. 


INTERNATIONAL RESOURCES IN CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Edited by HENRY P. DAVID, M.D.; World Federation for 

Mental Health, Geneva. McGraw-Hill Series in International 

Development. 200 pages, $7.50. 


Contains comparative reports on the clinical trends in 
psychology for 58 countries. 


THE MENTALLY RETARDED CHILD: A Psychological 
Approach 

By HALBERT B. ROBINSON and NANCY M. ROBINSON, both 

of The University of North Carolina. McGraw-Hill Series in 

Psychology. 640 pages, $10.50. 

Seeks to understand the mentally handicapped child from 

many vantage points, with a full appreciation of the com- 

piski of his difficulties, and a realistic approach to prob- 

lems of diagnosis, education, treatment, and research. 


FUNDAMENTAL STATISTICS IN PSYCHOLOGY AND 
EDUCATION, Third Edition 

By J. P. GUILFORD, University of Southern California, 624 

pages, $8.50. 


Acquaints the student with the assumptions and techniques 
of statistical analysis and methods of test development. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT, Fourth Edition 


by ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK, The University of Pennsylvania. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 736 pages, $7.95. 
Covers the entire scope of the child's development from 
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usually d in depth—clothing, the effects of a child's 
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teers masturbated before a color motion 
picture camera while a speculum was 
inserted into the vagina to permit re- 
cording interior changes. The Kron- 
hausens use this research as the basis 
for sweeping generalizations about the 
non-existence of the “vaginal orgasm.” 
Yet they nowhere inquire into the psy- 
chology of the volunteers (apart from 
assuring the reader that they were 
“perfectly respectable" women). Nor 
do they consider the effects and limi- 
tations of the research setting on these 
“latest findings.” 


Ta AUTHORS’ other method of “docu- 
menting” their equation of stimulation 
plus lack of inhibition with sex is 
through quotations from four sex his- 
tories. The central figure and moral 
heroine of their book is a woman they 
call “the Sexual Sophisticate.” She is 
a “rare type,” a married, childless, psy- 
choanalysed social scientist who has an 
extraordinary familiarity with porno- 
graphic literature, painting, movies, 
stills, exhibitions, and other erotica. Al- 
though she admits to being premari- 
tally “faithful” to one lover, she now 
feels, “I ought to have my head exam- 
ined for having been so prudish.” Her 
silly prudery ended, however, after her 
analysis and several years of marriage; 
she and her husband then decided to 
allow each other complete sexual free- 
dom as long as each discussed his 
affairs with the other, Although she pro- 
fesses dutifully, “I would never dream 
of going to bed with someone I don’t 
like,” she immediately recounts “one of 
my most exciting extramarital en- 
counters,” a rich experience in a motel 
with a total stranger who followed her 
car on the highway. 

The Sexual Sophisticate rarely uses 
the term “love,” But when she does, 
it is chiefly to prevent her extra-marital 
encounters from becoming “sticky or 
out of control”; she always makes a 
point of telling her casual partners that 
she “loves” her husband, who is not 
jealous. The partners’ frequent incredu- 
lity, the Kronhausens suggest, may be 
the result of “homosexual or Oedipal” 
fantasies. In any event, the precise 
meaning of “love” becomes clearer 
when the Sexual Sophisticate explains, 
“The more I love, the better a lover 
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I become . . . Extramarital affairs have 
enriched my marital sex life as well.” 
The reason this woman was chosen 
to be the heroine of the Kronhausens’ 
book is obvious: she epitomizes cool 
clinical objectivity about "appropriate 
stimulation techniques" and her only 
residual “emotional blocking" is over 
the fact that she was once emotionally 
blocked. *I would be embarrassed to 
say how late [I discovered masturba- 
tion]" she confesses; but now she is 
able to describe fully “the most efficient 
method." Of the hundreds of women 
interviewed in the course of the study, 
"she alone was able to describe ade- 
quately the sensations she experienced 
during cunnilingus.” She recounts the 
details of a Lesbian relationship “with 
the same naturalness and serious but 
casual objectivity”; her “professional 
training and ability for self-observation” 
naturally enhance her discussion of her 
reactions to erotica, and so on and so 
forth. In short, she is the Model Wo- 
man, and it is her marriage that in- 
spires the Kronhausens with optimism. 
“In the face of the glaring failure of 
the conventional monogamous mar- 
riage,” they can only hope that “the 
occasional testimonies of individuals like 
our Sexual Sophisticate...” “... are 
right and are showing us a better way.” 
Despite their frequently-mentioned 
clinical experience, the Kronhausens 
consistently fail to ask the most elemen- 
tary clinical questions. How is it, for 
example, that the Sexual Sophisticate 
has spent so many hours with pornog- 
raphy? More important, why is she 
childless, and how does she feel about 
it? Why must she so vehemently repudi- 
ate her former “prudery”? Why did she 
and her husband abandon monogamy 
after several years of marriage? What 
fantasies now accompany their recitals 
to each other of their affairs? (Homo- 
sexual? Oedipal?) How does she feel 
about her husband? What of her busy 
career as a social scientist? We get no 
answers; we get no context, no real 
people—only “sex objects.” 

If sexual responsiveness is merely a 
matter of stimulation in the absence of 
inhibition, then it follows that men are 
not necessary or even important to wo- 
men’s sex lives, And sure enough, we 
read that “the internalized prohibition 


[against] autoeroticism . . . tends to 
make women unduly dependent on out- 
side stimulation." “Intromission of the 
penis,” we learn, “is of only secondary 
importance for the female sex re- 
sponse.” Especially effective are oral 
techniques and “Lesbian love tech- 
niques"—for after all, it takes a woman 
to know a woman. Indeed, the Kron- 
hausens suggest that exclusive heterosex- 
uality may be "an unnecessary and pos- 
sibly unhealthy limitation.” In essence, 
the basic model of female sexuality is 
the woman coolly masturbating before 
the whirring camera—uninhibited, un- 
blocked and uniquely capable of know- 
ing which stimulation techniques are 
most appropriate. 


Au of this is devastatingly and cat- 
astrophically wrong, so wrong that it 
would not be worth discussing except 
for the scientific authority to which it 
pretends. For almost everyone (except 
the Kronhausens) who has studied wo- 
men has concluded that a woman's sex- 
ual feelings are inextricably intertwined 
with her feelings about herself and her 
partner. Nor is sexual dissatisfaction 
generally thought to be the "basic" dif- 
ficulty in “many if not most" mar- 
riages; on the contrary, even the most 
orthodox Freudian sees sexual dissatis- 
factions as related to and often as 
symptomatic of other problems in per- 
sonality and the marriage relationship. 
Nor is the capacity for orgasm alone 
considered an adequate indicator of 
sexual responsiveness, much less mental 
health. Equally or more important are 
the questions deliberately neglected by 
the Kronhausens: orgasm with whom? 
with what feelings? in what context? 
with what inner meaning? 

What the Kronhausens leave out is 
all that matters most in a woman's 
sexual life; her capacity for mutuality 
and reciprocity with a man she loves, 
and with whose fate her own is linked 
through the fact or fantasy of children 
created jointly. If the capacity for deep 
mutuality is there, the rest follows, in- 
cluding the capacity to give and receive 
in sex without guilt or fear of self-loss. 
Sexual responsiveness in women (and 
in men as well) is inextricably con- 
nected with feelings and relationships. 
For a woman to view men as faceless, 
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KEY CONCEPTS IN PSYCHOTHERAPY 
by ERWIN SINGER, The City College of The City University of New York 
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mindless machines who merely provide 
(or fail to provide) effective stimulation 
is not sexual responsiveness, but sexual 
pathology. What the Kronhausens have 
done is to elevate into an ideology the 
frightened adolescent’s inability to con- 
nect sex to real experiences with real 
people. Their partisan message is not 
"scientific psychology," but a rationali- 
zation of pornography as a way of life. 


I. contrast to the Kronhausens’ work, 
H. R. Hays’s The Dangerous Sex is 
benign and innocuous. It is a highly 
eclectic account of the “myth of femi- 
nine evil" throughout history, anthro- 
pology, mythology and literature. 
Hays's thesis is that social institutions 
are created by males as a means of 
coping with their anxieties. Since men 
fear and despise all that is different, 
and since women are different, it fol- 
lows that women have always been the 
prime targets for men’s anxiety and 
hate and have been continually op- 
pressed. Hays’s numerous and lurid il- 
lustrations, drawn from whatever sources 
appear to support his views, will serve 
to convince any doubting reader that 
the myth of feminine evil is indeed 
widespread. 

But the validity of Hays’s thesis is in 
no way demonstrated by his illustra- 
tions. Social institutions are a great deal 
more than a means of coping with 
male anxieties. And the myth of femi- 
nine evil occurs in a context—psycho- 
logical, social, and historical; when that 
context changes, other images of wo- 
men prevail. Furthermore, Hays’s over- 
emphasis on one disembodied archetype 
of Woman as Devourer makes it im- 
possible to account for the continued 
reproduction of the species in the face 
of such unrelieved sexual fear and 
hatred. Neglected in his account are all 
of the other equally important but posi- 
tive images of women: Woman as Pro- 
creator; Woman as Bearer of Redemp- 
tion; Woman as Knower; and most 
important, Woman as Complement to 
the onesidedness of Man. 

The flaws of Hays's book are similar 
though far less extreme than those of 
the Kronhausens work, For one, both 
books make a similar appeal to the 
Teader's prurience. More important, 
both books see women out of context, 
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with one potential isolated and magni- 
fied beyond all recognition. And both 
books neglect the central fact about 
women, men, and their relationship: 
the deep need of each sex for the 
other in order to complement its physio- 
logical, psychological, social and histori- 
cal limitations. 


With the loosening of censorship and 
the growing prestige of psychology, we 
will doubtless see more and more books 
that make meretricious use of psycho- 
logical language and "findings" for 
profit and partisanship. Unscrupulous 
publishers and a few misguided psy- 
chologists will be increasingly tempted 
to seek profit by pandering to pas- 
sion, while justifying their efforts as 
science. There is little that psycholo- 
gists can do to prevent this from hap- 
pening. But they can respond to the 
prostitution of psychology by repudiat- 
ing it vehemently whenever it does 
happen. And they can dissociate them- 
selves from the spirit of such commer- 
cialization by insisting again and again 
that no complex human feeling, poten- 
tial or act can ever be finally re- 
duced to a simple and simple-minded 
equation. 


Creativity Celebrated 


Calvin W. Taylor (Ed.) 


Widening Horizons in Creativity. 
New York: Wiley, 1964. Pp. xix 
+ 466. $8.95, 


Reviewed by MicmaEL A. WaLLAcH 


The editor, Calvin Taylor, received his 
PhD from the University of Chicago 
in 1946 and has been at the Univer- 
sity of Utah most of the time since 
then. He is Professor of Psychology and 
Chairman of the Utah conferences on 
creativity. He is editor of Creativity— 
Progress and Potential (. 1964; CP, 
March 1965, 10, 104) and with Frank 
Barron of Scientific Creativity (CP, 
May 1964, 9, 220). The reviewer, Mi- 
chael Wallach, received his PhD in so- 


cial psychology at Harvard and taught 
there and at MIT before going to 
Duke University where he is Associate 
Professor of Psychology. He has con- 
ducted research for several years on 
creativity in the thinking processes of 
elementary school children; this is re- 
ported in a book that appeared in 
August, 1965, Modes of Thinking in 
Young Children: A Study of the Cre- 
ativity-Intelligence Distinction, 
thored with Nathan Kogan. 


co-a- 


ORE CREATIVITIES are represented 
between the covers of this vol- 
ume than were dreamt of in most phi- 
losophies except, perhaps, that of prag- 
matism. For if we are to apply the 
pragmatic criterion and invoke the 
term “creativity? in those contexts 
where the society rewards us for so do- 
ing, the definitional heterogeneity in 
this book is easily understood. Creativity 
is a popular term in our culture these 
days; it is coming to stand for almost 
anything the society considers to be de- 
sirable. The present volume seems to 
reflect this penchant for applying the 
term in question to a wide variety of 
phenomena and processes. The com- 
mon denominator is that everyone rep- 
resented in the book is concerned with 
excellence or competence in some sense. 
To point to the above state of affairs 
is not necessarily to condemn it. After 
all, one of the unique sources of 
strength in our society is its tolerant 
entertaining of conceptual possibilities. 
Nevertheless, invocation of the same 
label in connection with the diversity 
of viewpoints, interests, and subject 
matter contained in this volume would 
seem to require an explicit attempt at 
justification or rationalization. One 
finds it difficult to conclude that such 
an attempt is provided. Creativity, ac- 
cording to Taylor, is “. . . a large 
but embryonic field.” It is hard to 
come away from the present book 
without feeling that the term covers 
what in other times may have been 
called by such names as intelligence, 
giftedness, sensitivity, education, in- 
Sight, discovery, thinking, intuition, 
problem-solving, and learning. 
An editorial decision was made, in 


connection with the organization of the. 


book, to preserve virtually every word 
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RECLAIMING THE DELINQUENT: 


by Para-Analytic Group Psychotherapy and the 
Inversion Technique 


by S. R. Slavson, President, Group Psychotherapy 
Institute 


A pioneer group therapist provides a detailed de- 
scription of the methods and successful results of a 
protracted series of group therapy sessions with seven 
"delinquency-saturated" boys. A thorough presenta- 
tion of the theoretical background of delinquency and 
the para-analytic group psychotherapy and inversion 
techniques is followed by a session-by-session record 
of the therapy in progress. $9.95 tent. 


FAMILY OF OUTCASTS: 
A New Theory of Delinquency 


by Seymour Rubenfeld, Consultant on Youth and 
Delinquency, National Institute of Mental Health 


The author views sociological and psychological real- 
ism against the broader background of the individual's 
relationship to history, ideology, beliefs, and value 
systems. Included in this examination is the important 
work done by Merton on anomie, and by Erikson on 
identity problems in adolescence, Case material and 
research data amplify the text. $7.95 


THE END OF HOPE 
A Social-Clinical Study of Suicide 


by Arthur L. Kobler and Ezra Stotland, both of the 
University of Washington 


Suicide—and how to prevent it—is the subject of 
this book. Through detailed, extensive study the au- 
thors confirm their theory that a person considering 
suicide will somehow communicate his intention to 
others, The reaction to the cry for help is crucial, 
and the authors indicate and illustrate methods that 
can lead to successfully meeting its demands. $6.95 
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Essential Reading for Study and Practice 


TEACHING THE TROUBLED CHILD 


by George T. Donahue, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Elmont, New York, and Sol Nichtern, Presi- 
dent of the New York Council on Child Psychiatry 


Based on the actual work accomplished in Elmont, 
New York, this study challenges those traditional 
techniques that isolate the disturbed child from fam- 
ily, peers, and community. Integral to this new 
approach is the use of volunteers, “teacher-moms,” 
who provide a meaningful one-to-one relationship 
needed by many disturbed children, and who serve 
under the supervision of the professional team of edu- 
cators, phychologists, and psychiatrists as the children's 
instructors. $5.95 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 

MEASURE OF MAN: 

A Phenomenological Approach 

by Joseph Lyons, V.A. Hospital, Lexington, Ky. 


The author proposes an approach to clinical problems 
that will lead to a more meaningful encounter be- 
tween patient and therapist. "Psychology and the 
Measure of Man is an unusual scholarly achievement 
in working through the meaning of a complicated 
philosophical position for theoretical and clinical psy- 


chology. . . . It is a significant milestone in the develop- 
ment of an ‘authentic’ psychology. . . .’—Contemporary 
Psychology $5.95 


Available at your bookseller 
or directly from... 


THE FREE PRESS 


A Division of The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011 
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from Harcourt, Brace & World 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Second Edition 
by Lee J. Cronbach, Stanford University 


An extensive revision marked by a pronounced emphasis on intellectual learning and development 
and a detailed presentation of the psychological theory and research that underlie educational 
practice. “. , . the finest text in its field. It is readable but scholarly, It is broad and inclusive, but 
flexible.”—Paul B. Wood, Central Wesleyan College. Two separate Test Item Files are available. 
706 pages, $7.95. Published in September: A Student Guide by Gabriel M. Della-Piana, in con- 
sultation with Professor Cronbach. Paperbound. 150 pages, $1.95 


READINGS FOR EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Edited by Ellis Batten Page, University of Connecticut, 
in consultation with Lee J. Cronbach 


An invaluable supplement for the educational psychology course, this up-to-date collection of re- 
< search studies and articles can be used independently or with any standard text, The 37 readings 

have been written by leading psychologists and educators, and many of them have not been easily 

available until now. A headnote introduces each selection. Paperbound. 404 pages, $4.50 


HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
An Inventory of Scientific Findings 


by Bernard Berelson, The Population Council, 
and Gary A. Steiner, University of Chicago 


"Truly a landmark in the history of the behavioral sciences" (Gordon W. Allport, Harvard Uni- 
versity), this pioneering book is a systematic statement, in clear, nontechnical terms, of what is 
actually known in the scientific sense about human behavior. Drawing primarily on the disciplines 
of psychology, sociology, and anthropology, the authors present more than 1,000 findings—general 
statements with supporting evidence on the major aspects of behavior. “This is an important book, 
à very well-written and a very well-organized book."— John L. Kennedy, Princeton University, in 
Science. Graphs and charts. Text Edition: 712 pages, $9.50 


THE PERSONAL WORLD 
An Introduction to the Study of Personality 
by Harold G. McCurdy, University of North Carolina 


A complete and highly readable treatment of the complex subject of personality. Such topics as 
the unconscious, imagination, creativity, and love are given fresh and fascinating appraisals. With 
charts, photos, and a wealth of pertinent examples, “...a clearly superior piece of work."— Robert 
W. White, Harvard University. “A well-organized, clearly written, and very useful text.”—Harold 
Zamansky, Northeastern University, 591 pages, $7.95 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 
New York/Chicago/Burlingame 


Outstanding psychology texts 


| INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY 
1 Third Edition 
j by Ernest R. Hilgard, Stanford University 


This outstanding text has achieved remarkable success in the colleges because, as the Psychiatric 
Quarterly points out, it is “up to date... exceptionally well written, clear, and succinct . , . . The 
content is well anchored in research and scholarship.” The thoroughly revised Third Edition is 
marked by a stronger emphasis on theory, a more integrated ordering of material, and a func- 
tional use of two colors throughout. Supplementary aids: an Instructor’s Manual, a Student Guide 
with Programed Units, and four separate Test Item Files. 678 pages, $8.50 


READINGS FOR INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY 


by Richard C. Teevan, Bucknell University, 
and Robert C. Birney, Amherst College 


This new book of 51 readings complements the basic introductory psychology text by showing how 
psychology is actually practiced by research psychologists. Suitable for use with Hilgard’s book, 
or with any other standard text, the readings provide empirical support for various theories dis- 
cussed in the basic texts and give the student an understanding of the methods of psychological 
research and the variety of subjects it considers. Test Items available. Paperbound. 504 pages, 
$4.50 


HYPNOTIC SUSCEPTIBILITY 
by Ernest R. Hilgard, Stanford University 


Based on the author’s studies at the Stanford Laboratory of Hypnosis Research, this major new 
contribution to the literature on hypnosis describes what the hypnotic subject does and the ways 
in which people differ when experiencing hypnotic phenomena. Most importantly, it provides an 
occasion for facing some of the problems about the nature of hypnotic induction and the established 
hypnotic state, about the differences between waking and hypnotic suggestion, subjective experi- 
ences versus overt behavioral manifestations, and some of the personality factors associated with 
hypnotic susceptibility. Various scales of measurement are discussed, with particular emphasis on 
the Stanford Susceptibility Scales. Text Edition: 434 pages, $9.50 


READINGS IN CHILD BEHAVIOR AND DEVELOPMENT 
Second Edition 
by Celia Burns Stendler, University of Illinois 


i 
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A new and thoroughly revised edition of Readings in Child Development, this book is designed to 
supplement Martin and Stendler's Child Behavior and Development, or any other standard text. 
The editor has selected 40 papers from contemporary books and journals, only five of which were 
used in the previous edition. The approach throughout is interdisciplinary: psychology, biology, 
cybernetics, anthropology, and sociology are. all represented. “A superb selection.”—Frederick F. 
Lighthall, University of Chicago. “I have had some Opportunity to examine other books of readings 
and I find the Stendler book to be the best on the market for a child development course.”—J. 
Ernest Keen, Bucknell University. Paperbound. 498 pages, $4.95 
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of the conference in all its spontaneity. 
The book reads like a play; whenever 
the reader of a paper was interrupted 
by someone’s comment, we know it; 
and the comment—whether apt or ir- 
relevant—is there. Even when laughter 
occurred, the word appears in paren- 
theses to inform us. The result, ac- 
cording to Taylor, is a more alive and 
honest printed version, Such a decision 
is quite congruent with the general 
spirit of tolerance—we might almost 
call it genial eclecticism—that per- 
vades the book. Everything that took 
place at the conference is included, 
just as all possible applications of the 
creativity label are represented, lest any- 
thing escape notice that might turn 
out to be important. The reader thus 
is provided with a way of attending 
the conference in absentia. While such 
an approach may well have value, it 
can be argued that at least some di- 
gestion of the spontaneous interchanges 
might have been appropriate. Poor 
grammar might have been repaired, for 
example, and the more tangential re- 
joinders omitted. It seems fair to pro- 
pose that we are at least somewhat 
beyond the point where scholarly 
profit in the creativity field is to be 
derived from the suspension of all eval- 
uational processes. 


RI the contributors, some of 
them strike one as familiars on the 
Utah conference scene. Many of the 
presentations in the case of this sub- 
group of contributors might be classed 
as progress reports that carry along 
information already available elsewhere 
in this conference series. But one also 
can point to a number of papers that 
seem to offer fresh information and in- 
teresting perspectives not readily avail- 
able elsewhere. An example of these is 
the report by John R. Jablonski on the 
development of research interests in 
public high school students. Jablon- 
ski’s work, non-quantitative though it 
may be, offers impressive documenta- 
tion for the degree to which compe- 
tence in research problems on the part 
of these students can be independent 
of traditional definitions and assessors 
of intellectual ability and academic 
achievement. The program basically in- 
volves what Jablonski would describe 
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as ". . . getting the youngster excited 
about education.” Clearly a crucial 
element in the enterprise is that of ex- 
citement over problems and ideas, in 
the sense that working hard in order 
to answer a question comes to be seen 
by the student as an intensely pleasur- 
able activity. 

Jablonski attaches strong importance 
to the role of environmental influences 
—for good or for ill—on how these 
students function as researchers. On the 
one hand, he feels that those students 
who become familiarized with and 
skilled in research procedures tend to 
lose their creativity unless they are 
able to maintain their excitement and 
wonder. On the other, he argues that 
sufficient concern and enthusiasm on 
the part of teachers can elicit unex- 
pected potential from many students. 
A conviction as to the significance of 
environmental factors also is to be 
found in other contributions to this 
volume. The question for education, of 
course, is what types of environmen- 
tal supports will be offered. Paradox- 
ically, the present explicit emphasis 
upon creativity as a general goal of 
the society may make it all the harder 
to maintain the kind of playfulness and 
intrinsic motivation toward a problem 
that are necessary if creativity is to 
be revealed. 


Unconscious All Over 


Otakar Machotka 


The Unconsicous in Social Relations. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 
1964. Pp. xxiii + 321. $6.00. 


Reviewed by PauL H. Mussen 


The author, Otokar Machotka, is iden- 
tified in the review which was written 
by Paul Mussen who last reviewed for 
CP in March of 1965 (CP, Mar. 1965, 
10, 130). He is still a Yale PhD, still 
Professor at the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley, is Vice-Chairman of 


the Department (essentially Chairman 
of the clinical, social and personality 
division). His book, Child Development 
and Personality, 2nd Ed., co-authored 
with Conger and Kagan, was reviewed 
in CP in September 1964. 


HE AUTHOR, Otokar Machotka, Pro- 

fessor of Sociology at Harpur Col- 
lege, was for many years Professor at 
Charles University in Prague, succeed- 
ing to the chair held by the late Czech- 
oslovakian President, Eduard Benes. He 
lived in Czechoslovakia throughout the 
Nazi occupation of that country and for 
a while following the Communist coup. 
During these crisis years a number of 
formerly democratic and patriotic 
Czechs collaborated with the enemy, 
pitifully rationalizing their behavior, un- 
aware of the factors underlying their 
changed attitudes and behavior. Reflect- 
ing upon the behavior of these collab- 
orators, the author “discovered” that 


these changes were often “unconscious - 


and unwitting." 

The more he thought about the mat- 
ter, the more convinced he became that 
unconscious forces and motivations per- 
vade and govern all aspects of social 
life and behavior. Observation, specu- 
lation and scholarship led him to con- 
clude “that unconscious processes, and 
often also their unconscious products, 
were not an exception, but rather a rule 
in the changes of personality, of culture 
and even of social structure" (p. xviii), 

This book, the product of many years 
of thinking and study, is vaguely remi- 
niscent of Freud's The Psychopathology 
of Everyday Life—in intent, if not in 
style. Freud wrote with surpassing clar- 
ity, charm, and wit; Machotka, writing 
in English, which is not his native lan- 
guage, does not. Freud used profuse il- 
lustrations to demonstrate the tremen- 
dous power of unconscious forces in 
shaping the individual's everyday reac- 
tions. Machotka uses the concept of un- 
conscious to explain a broad range of 
social phenomena and interpersonal be- 
haviors, including social ties, obliga- 
tions, and norms, attitudes and values, 
socialization and the relationships be- 
tween personality and culture. 

Like Freud, the present author draws 
his examples primarily from personal 
experiences and everyday social interac- 
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Recently published...relevant to TODAY 


INTERNATIONAL BEHAVIOR: A Social- 
Psychological Analysis 


Editor: Herbert C. Kelman, University of Michigan 


Nineteen distinguished social and behavioral scientists present their 
research findings and interpretations of crucial issues found in the 
processes of interaction in international affairs, and national and in- 
ternational images. Sponsored by SPSSI. 


July 1965 640 pp. $12.95 


MODES OF THINKING IN YOUNG CHILDREN: 
A Study of the Creativity-Intelligence 
Distinction 

Michael A. Wallach, Duke University 


Nathan Kogan, Educational Testing Service 


Sets forth the results of a methodologically rigorous investigation of 
creativity. These include an important contribution to our current 
knowledge: isolation of an associational dimension of creativity that 
is independent of conventionally defined general intelligence. 


August 1965 368 pp. $8.00 


To come in 1966... 
MOOD AND PERSONALITY 


Alden E. Wessman, Dartmouth College 
David F. Ricks, Columbia University 


Reports on empirical research and sets forth new techniques for studying per- 
sonality. Moods and their significance for the understanding of personality are 
examined, and data are offered from case histories of men both happy and 


unhappy, both stable and unstable. 


320 pp. 


Bl Olt, Rinehart and Winston, ine. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


February 1966 


$4.95 (tent.) paper 
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tions (e.g., in the family, schools, in 
work situations, and in unfamiliar set- 
tings). His most stimulating analyses 
deal with the unconscious forces govern- 
ing those social phenomena that have 
traditionally been the central interests 
of social psychologists—imitation, social 
obligation and norms, attitudes, values, 
cultural innovation, cultural lag. Discus- 
sions of many interesting personal ex- 
periences illuminate the author's insights 
and intense involvements in social and 
moral issues, 

The functional values of unconscious 
processes—in the formation and main- 
tenance of social norms, the implemen- 
tation of social change, and the integra- 
tion of cultural patterns and personality 
—are emphasized. The following quota- 
tions illustrate the author’s thesis. 

“The ability to maintain the very 
rich psychological field [and to store 
traces of past experiences] . . . and the 
ability to organize continually and 
mostly unconsciously so many of its 
conscious and unconscious elements in 
so many different ways, generally with- 
out delay, are the greatest gift for social 
life, as well as for the creation, mainte- 
nance, and change of culture” (p. 229), 

“The ability of the human mind to 
organize unconsciously, using these un- 
conscious factors [judgments, imita- 
tions, learning, computing service, sets, 
frames of reference, past and present 
experiences, attitudes, values] to pro- 
duce. configurations, is the fantastic 
workshop where so many cultural 
changes are produced. Here, with the 
help of group interaction and other so- 
cial processes, the new cultural patterns 
are formed and kept alive, Here also, 
they may be reshaped or discarded, if 
necessary, This unconscious personality 
workshop constitutes the long-sought- 
after link between personality and cul- 
ture” (p. 281). 


Tas stress on the roles of personal 
and unconscious determinants of social 
behavior may be a good antidote to the 
exaggerated use of social structural, eco- 
nomic and demographic concepts in ex- 
plaining human behavior. Unfortu- 
nately, however, a number of factors 
weaken the effectiveness of the argu- 
ment. The author’s enthusiasm about 
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the explanatory power of the concept 
of “unconscious processes” sometimes 
gives the impression that he feels he has 
discovered something new. The concept 
is never defined, but it apparently in- 
cludes all knowledge and all feelings 
the individual cannot readily verbalize, 
ranging from easily retrievable bits of 
stored information to deeply repressed 
conflicts and drives described by psycho- 
analysts. The sophisticated reader may 
find the general argument acceptable, 
but he will be frustrated by the absence 
of precise definitions, and, perhaps as 
a consequence of this, the lack of re- 
fined analyses of social phenomena. 
The author disregards much psycho- 
logical literature that is relevant to his 
argument—e.g., experiments on forget- 
ting, proactive and retroactive inhibi- 
tion, habit strength, overlearning, and 
set; studies of identification, ego psy- 
chology and defense mechanisms. Anal- 
ysis of these kinds of empirical studies 
might have helped the author to achieve 
a more systematic and precise definition 
of the concept of the unconscious. This 
in turn, might have provided the basis 
for a much more compelling presenta- 
tion of an essentially sensible argument. 


Principles or Issues? 


Luciano L'Abate 


Principles of Clinical Psychology. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 
1964. Pp. x + 317. $8.75. 


Reviewed by Leonarn D, Eron 


The author, Luciano L’Abate, came to 
this country in 1948 as an exchange 
student and stayed to receive an MA 
from the University of Wichita and a 
PhD in 1956 from Duke University. He 
was a USPHS fellow at Michael Reese 
Hospital and then Assistant Professor at 
Washington University School of Medi- 
cine. In 1964 he went to Emory Univer- 
sity School of Medicine. Leonard Eron, 
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the reviewer, received a 1949 PhD 
from the University of Wisconsin and 
has since functioned as a teacher, re- 
searcher and practitioner in clinical 
psychology. For a number of years he 
was Chief Psychologist in the Depari- 
ment of Psychiatry at Yale University 
and served also as Director of Research 
at the Rip Van Winkle Foundation, 
Hudson, New York, where he engaged 
in research on development of aggres- 
sion in children. He is co-author with 
Zubin and Schumer of An-Experimental 
Approach to Projective Technique, pub- 
lished recently by Wiley. He is currently 
Professor and Director of Graduate 
Training in Clinical Psychology, De- 
partment of Psychology, University of 
Towa. 


HIS BOOK is an off-beat treatment 

of the subject matter of clinical psy- 
chology and the functions of its practi- 
tioners. The author takes a definite 
stand on many issues that are under 
discussion in this year of the big na- 
tional conference on the training of clin- 
ical psychologists; and he should be 
heard. Although the preface of the book 
contains an acknowledgment to a col- 
league for having suggested that the 
title be changed from Issues of Clinical 
Psychology to Principles of Clinical Psy- 
chology, the author would have been 
better advised to stick with his original 
title. A principle, according to Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary, is a fundamen- 
tal truth, a settled rule of action or a 
governing law of conduct universally 
accepted. However, at least one clinical 
psychologist, this reviewer, does not ac- 
cept many of L'Abate's propositions. 
Moreover, the polemical style of the 
author reinforces the impression that 
he is taking sides on some hot issues 
rather than presenting dispassionately 
generally accepted principles. He is 
especially hard on Paul Meehl, the 
MMPI, Kraepelinian classification and 
actuarial prediction. Yet it can be safely 
said that a fairly large number of clini- 
cal psychologists subscribe to the “prin- 
ciples” espoused in Minnesota even 
though they may not be completely ac- 
ceptable in St. Louis where the author, 
when he wrote this book, was on the 
faculty of the Washington University 
School of Medicine, 


FOUR ASPECTS OF 
PSYCHOLOGY IN THE SCHOOLS 


PSYCHOLOGI c AL by Anne Anastasi, Fordham University 


This authoritative work on psychological testing is designed to 
train students in the techniques of evaluating tests, interpreting 
TESTING their results, and keeping pace with the developments in 
/ relevant theory and research. Basic principles and the necessary 
mE statistical background are provided in the first section. The 
Second Edition following sections deal with thorough surveys of intelligence, 
aptitude, achievement, and personality tests. Included is a 
well-balanced discussion of controversial topics such as construct 
validity and personality inventories, 
1961, 657 pages, $7.95 
Multiple-Choice Items in Psychological Testing available, 
gratis, upon adoption 


by Glenn Myers Blair, R. Stewart Jones, and Ray H. Simpson, 
all of the University of Illinois 
An unusually complete and functional treatment of educational 
PSYCHOLOGY psychology, this book presents facts, principles, and methods 
/ 


of procedure and enforces them with illustrative material from 
oye the laboratory, classroom experimentation, and clinical experi- 

Second Edition ence. To equip the teacher with a psychological foundation for 

effective instruction, the author correlates psychological theory 

with a teacher’s actual work. Case studies and classroom prob- 

lems are included in this book, and there is up-to-date material 

on teaching machines and learning. 

1962, 678 pages, $7.95 

Instructor's Manual available, gratis, upon adoption 


THE PSYCHOLOGY by Arthur T. Jersild, Teachers College, Columbia University 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE presents a critical 
analysis of the adolescent through his personal experience of his 
own existence. The author integrates this concept of the self 
OF ADOLESCENCE with the standard approaches to adolescent behavior by em- 
A phasizing the interplay between inner knowledge and knowledge 
S d Editi of others. The text opens with a discussion of developmental 
econ mon goals in adolescence which is followed by an examination of 
physical and mental growth, social life, morality, education, 
and personality. This completely revised edition includes new 
information on college youths, delinquency, dreams, and the 
psychological repercussions of maturity. 
1963, 468 pages, $7.25 
Test Items for the Psychology of Adolescence available, gratis, 
upon adoption 


MEASUREMENT by Norman E. Gronlund, University of Illinois 


Presenting the principles essential to good teaching, this book 


i demonstrates that evaluation is an integral part of the teaching- 
E AND EVALUATION learning process. The author divides the teacher-learning 


process into three fundamental steps: the identification and 


definition of instructional objectives in behavioral terms; the 
IN TEACHING selection of evaluation instruments which effectively appraise 
“learning outcomes”; and the utilization of the results to im- 
prove learning. This text is designed for elementary and second- 


ary school instructors and prospective teachers. 
1965, 464 pages, $6.95 


Write to the Faculty Service Desk for Examination Copies. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011 
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One of the biases with which this re- 
viewer is not out of sympathy, however, 
is the view that psychological diagnosis 
by means of a battery of tests is a 
unique function of the clinical psychol- 
ogist and one he should not abandon 
in his eagerness to “do psychotherapy,” 
a function that is performed equally as 
well, if not better, by individuals 
trained in other disciplines. It is 
L'Abate's idea that actual administra- 
tion of the tests might very well be per- 
formed by skilled technicians, a proce- 
dure that would free the PhD level 
psychologist to devote more time to the 
abstract, integrative aspects of interpre- 
tation and report writing. 


His, in his emphasis on the 
clinical psychologist as a diagnostician, 
L'Abate neglects completely his func- 
tion as a researcher; this is also a 
unique role for which his training 
should have prepared him well. In this 
regard the volumes on clinical psychol- 
ogy by Garfield and by Sundberg and 
Tyler give a much more comprehensive 
coverage of the functions of the clinical 
psychologist. L'Abate's book is definitely 
more oriented toward the practitioner. 
In a sense it is a how-to-do-it book and 
within the melange of issues there are 
a number of practical and meritorious 
suggestions as to test interpretation and 
integration. For the student of clinical 
psychology a most useful reference is the 
chapter on report writing. The author's 
suggestions for eflective report writing 
could well be studied by many experi- 
enced practitioners; his examples here 
are instructive, each one illustrating a 
number of problems in communication 
of findings to specific audiences in re- 
gard to specific problems. 

The volume has an unusual and 
somewhat pretentious organization. In 
dressing up his principles as two as- 
sumptions, three postulates, two criteria 
and four applications, L'Abate makes 
gratuitous analogies between clinical 
psychology and the biological and phys- 
ical sciences, borrowing terms and def- 
initions which do not help clarify things 
at all. The veneer of science is unnec- 
essary and makes for difficult reading. 
There are a number of technical flaws— 
no author index, numerous typographi- 
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cal errors and an unattractive format. 
This should not detract, however, from 
the author’s provocative statement of 
many of the issues and problems that 
clinical psychology as a science and 
profession must face. 


Theory of Baby-Talk 


Ursula Bellugi and Roger Brown 
(Eds.) 


The Acquisition of Language. (Mon- 
ographs of the Society for Re- 
search in Child Development, Vol. 
29, No. 1), Lafayette, Ind.: Pur- 
due University, 1964. Pp. 191. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by Aaron S. Carton 


At the time this review was written, 
Ursula Bellugi, the first editor, was a 
doctoral candidate at Harvard Univers- 
ity and a Senior Research Assistant in 
the Department of Social Relations. In 
association with Roger Brown, her men- 
tor and the other editor here, she has 
produced a number of publications on 
children's language. Roger Brown 
(Words and Things, CP, July 1959, 4, 
193) is back at Harvard from MLT. 
(where he and Bellugi prepared the 
Acquisition of Language) and is in the 
Department of Social Relations as Pro- 
fessor of Social Psychology. He had 
been there before. He is a consultant 
for CP. The reviewer, Aaron S. Carton, 
has a PhD, also from Harvard, and 
also studied psycholinguistics (but not 
with Brown) and psychology from the 
educationists’ point of view. At present 
he is at the Office of Research and 
Evaluation of the City University of 
New York where he is involved in re- 
Search on the cognitive variables that 
go into and might come out of foreign 
language education. 


NX ^ 1961 CONFERENCE planned by the 
Social Science Research Council a 
skirmish was fought in the brewing the- 


oretical battle over the adequacy of S-R 
learning theory, The battle ground was 
the field of “First Language Acquisi- 
tion.” A monograph of the Society for 
Research in Child Development ap- 
peared in 1964 to record the event. Dy 
that time, later developments in the 
research described had appeared elsc- 
where, but the juxtaposition of view- 
points retained in the volume kept it 
interesting. 

Throughout the loosely organized sc- 
ries of papers and succinctly summar- 
ized discussions by psychologists and 
linguists a refrain recurred: currently 
available learning theory is inadequate 
to account for language acquisition. 
Thus James Jenkins and David Palermo 
accepted a challenge at the conference 
when they attempted to explain lan- 
guage acquisition in terms of S-R medi- 
ation theory, Their definition oí the 
problem accorded lucidly with the for- 
mulations of the linguists and linguis- 
tically oriented psychologists. Language 
requires the simultaneous use of two 
Category systems: a grammatica! one 
and a semantic one. But they opera- 
tionalized the terms stimulus gencrali- 
zation, mediation, and response equiva- 
lence by experimental procedures. Even 
if this is adequate theorization, are these 
the processes by which language acqui- 
sition occurs? 

The data brought to bear on the issue 
were gathered by the latest techniques 
in tape recording, motion picture filming 
and in situ observations and were an- 
alyzed by sound spectographs and sophis- 
ticated techniques of linguistic analysis, 
featuring prominently Chomsky’s gen- 
erative and transformation analysis. 
Earlier work by Irwin, McCarthy, 
Smith, and Templin was ignored. 

Eric Lenneberg and associates pre- 
sented studies that reflect concern for 
the specifically human endowments that 
make linguistic functioning possible. In- 
fluenced by Lashley's reasoning about 
'serial behavior, they attempted to fer- 
ret out biological bases for the produc- 
tion of coordinated chains of linguistic- 
ally relevant vocalizations by examining 
sound spectographs revealing what nor- 
mal, deaf, and neurologically impaired 
infants and adults can and cannot vo- 
calize. 
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Inferences from correlations and 
homologies among infantile and patho- 
logical performances are risky, unless 
they are regarded only as heuristic hy- 
potheses, But the systematically arrayed 
data will, in any event, be useful for 
diagnosis and therapy. 

Departing from earlier developmental 
approaches which asked how much of 
the model language had been acquired 
at any stage, Wick Miller and Susan 
Ervin at Berkeley, working independ- 
ently of Roger Brown and his associates 
at Cambridge, began writing grammars 
that would generate a child’s utterances. 
As though they were linguistic field 
workers, both teams undertook descrip- 
tions of baby-talk as though it were a 
hitherto unanalyzed language. They 
found the speech of their two-year olds 
to be ‘grammatical’ or regular in its 
own terms, even if the rules for any 
infant changed from time to time. Mil- 
ler and Ervin conjectured interestingly 
about ‘sequential development’ in the 
ability to use various sentence types 
and linguistic form classes. 


I. is early to evaluate this approach. 
Ironically, objections came from lin- 
guists, Noam Chomsky complained that 
no distinction was permitted between 
observable speech and what the children 
can be said to know, if their compre- 
hension is studied. Add to the irony 
Brown's simple generalization after la- 
boriously writing several grammars: 
baby-talk is like the language of tele- 
grams—only the stressed ‘content words’ 
are retained. Asking children to imitate 
adult utterances, Brown obtained data 
that accorded with his grammars and 
were consonant with this generalization. 

Discovering patterning in the gram- 
mars written for children would seem 
to require larger numbers of cases than 
seem to have been worked out. The as- 
sumption, often made in linguistic field 
work, is not valid here that for the gross 
features of a language almost any ‘in- 
formant’ intelligible to his community is 
equivalent to any other, The linguist 
Robert Lees also wanted to know, be- 
fore he could feel comfortable with any 
of the important psychological generali- 
zations suggested, what the data would 


look like if the model language were 
very different from English. 

The ‘child’s grammar approach’ adds 
up to a search for clues about language 
acquisition by studying what the child 
knows at various stages before he com- 
petently speaks his language. Perhaps 
the data collected so far are not well 
described by S-R theory, but they also 
do not seem to imply very much about 
how the learning occurs. I think that 
we also ought to look for clues in what 
the child does with the samples of the 
model language he hears, in his verbal 
play, and in what he does when a com- 
municative task exceeds his linguistic 
competence. 


Thin Theory? 


Morris L. Bigge 


Learning Theories for Teachers. 
New York: Harper & Row, 1964. 
Pp. xiv + 366. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Rican Scnutz 


The author, Morris L. Bigge, is Chair- 
man of the Advanced Professional 
Studies Department, Fresno State Col- 
lege. As such he directs the central ad- 
ministrative unit for all graduate de- 
gree programs in education at Fresno. 
He is author with M. P. Hunt of Psy- 
chological Foundations of Education: 
An Introduction to Human Develop- 
ment (CP, Aug. 1963, 7, 314). The 
reviewer, Richard E. Schutz, received 
his degree from Columbia University 
in 1957 and is Professor of Educational 
Psychology, Arizona State University. 
In his present research he is developing 
procedures and materials that can be 
used to replicate the attainment of 
specified instructional objectives at the 
elementary school level. 


LIKE the objective of this book: “to 
provide prospective and in-service 
teachers, at all levels, with a compre- 
hensive picture of modern learning 
theories in as readable style as is pos- 
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sible without oversimplification of the 
basic tenets, similarities, and differ- 
ences of the important contemporary 
learning theories.” I think the book falls 
far short of achieving this objective, in 
terms of either relative or absolute cri- 
teria. Relatively, I regard Hilgard’s 
Theories of Learning, or the NSSE 
Yearbook, T'heories of Learning and In- 
struction under Hilgard’s editorship, 
Travers’ Essentials of Learning, Bugel- 
skis The Psychology of Learning Ap- 
plied to Teaching, Hill’s Learning, or 
Gagné’s Conditions of Learning as su- 
perior texts. 

Perhaps this evaluation is influenced 
by the fact that Bigge would consider 
these texts "neobehaviorist" oriented 
while his "sympathy lies with the cogni- 
tive-field theory of learning." Although 
he states that "every effort has been 
made to provide a balanced treatment 
of learning theories," his respondents in- 
terfere with his operants. I got so tired 
of reading that S-R associationists view 
learning "mechanistically" while Gest- 
alt-field psychologists view learning as a 
“purposive, explorative, imaginative, 
and creative enterprise” that I was 
tempted to try to find someone to turn 
my crank so I could throw the book in 
the corner, purposively of course. 

By no stretch of the imagination does 
the text provide a “comprehensive pic- 
ture of modern learning theories.” It 
does devote a chapter to Skinner's 
“operant conditioning" and Spence’s 
“quantitative S-R theory" as represen- 
tative of S-R associationism and de- 
scribes — "cognitive-field theory” in 
another chapter. However, these chap- 
ters focus largely on background factors 
and orienting attitudes rather than on 
the formal structure of the theoretical 
systems. A student reading the text will 
at best acquire a few technical terms 
relating to the three systems. He will 
have no conception of the precise dis- 
tinctions that characterize modern learn- 
ing theory. Neither will he have any 
information concerning research relative 
to the theoretical positions. Although a 
bibliography is given at the end of each 
chapter, the text cites fewer than 
twenty journal articles throughout, and 
only a small proportion of these are 
primary research reports. 

I do not recall having inserted so 
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The Practice 
of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy 


By MARC H. HOLLENDER, M.D. 


Dr. Hollender's new book is a timely study of the patient, 
the therapist and the therapeutic situation. Its goal is a 
practical presentation of the modern practice of psycho- 
analytic psychotherapy; its viewpoint is that of the experi- 
enced clinician writing for other clinicians—both practic- 
ing and preparing for practice. Fundamental concepts— 
resistance, transference and regression—are re-examined. 
"This volume should prove invaluable as a text and refer- 
ence book for the practitioner, the student and the teacher. 
(168 pp., $5.00) 


Acting Out- 
Theoretical and Clinical Aspects 


many question marks in the margin of 
a text since I read my last batch of 
term papers. I counted 48 on the first 
100 pages. These marks typically relate 
to possible misconceptions resulting 
from Bigge’s attempt to “simplify.” 
Three illustrations purposefully and/or 
mechanistically selected using a table of 
random numbers are: 

(1) Page 13. J. S. Bruner is listed 
in a chart as a historical “key person” 
of cognitive-field theory rather than as 
a “contemporary exponent.” (This is a 
straightforward error.) 

(2) Page 73. “S-R associationists de- 
fine perception in such a way as to 
make it analogous with taking photo- 
graphs. The sense organs in literal fash- 
ion ‘read’ a person’s social and physical 
surroundings and record this ‘reading’ 
in the nervous system.” 

(3) Page 54. “Pavlov put food before 
a hungry dog and sounded a bell or 
tuning fork. He found that if this pro- 
cedure was repeated enough times, the 
sound alone would cause the dog to 
salivate.” 

The three chapters on Skinner, 
Spence and cognitive-field theories are 
preceded by one devoted to "mental 
discipline, learning through unfoldnient, 
and apperception.” The rationale for 


Edited by LAWRENCE EDWIN ABT, Ph.D. 
and STUART L. WEISSMAN, Ph.D. 
(With a Foreward by Leopold Bellak, M.D.) 


this treatment of obsolete theories is 
that they are still reflected in current 
school practices. Possibly. However, the 
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This new volume addresses itself exclusively to acting out 
in its many facets—including diagnosis, prediction, and 
therapeutic control It draws from the practical experi- 
ence of its outstanding contributors and frankly discusses 
the daily problems faced by their colleagues in both the 
office and hospital setting. It offers possible solutions 
toward solving some of the many pressing problems which 
acting out presents in serious mental disorders. (352 pp., 
14 illus., $11.50) 


GRUNE & STRATTON, Inc. 


381 Park Avenue South 
New York, N.Y. 10016 
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final paragraph of the chapter states: 
"Although apperception preceded be- 
haviorism and connectionism on the 
psychological and educational scenes, a 
strong case may be made for its superi- 
ority over the later physicalistic psychol- 
ogies that challenged it." Poor. 


Ys TEXT is extremely short on dem- 
onstrating the relationship between a 
given learning theory and school prac- 
tices. Apart from a treatment of teach- 
ing machines in connection with Skin- 
ner, almost no illustrations are given to 
link S-R concepts with classroom prac- 
tices. Although a full chapter is devoted 
to “How does cognitive-field psychol- 
ogy deal with learning and teaching?” 
the illustrations of effective teaching 
Practices provided would be endorsed 
by any theoretician, in or out of the 
“cognitive-field” camp. Unfortunately 
Bigge implies that cognitive-field psy- 
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chology has a corner on such endorse- 
ment. For example we read that, “Cog- 
nitive-field theory involves the kind of 
generalizations about learning which 
may be applied to actual persons in 
school situations.” The next paragraph 
includes one such generalization: “De- 
velopment of insight means getting the 
feel of a matter, grasping the idea, 
catching on to or seeing through a situa- 
tion.” I recall Professor John Seward’s 
kindly response to an almost identical 
remark by a student in his undergrad- 
uate learning‘ class: “Very fine. Now 
can you tell us just how we can de- 
termine when a person gets the feel, 
catches the idea, etc.?” The student 
couldn’t and Bigge doesn’t. 

If an instructor wishes to sell his 
students on a watered-down cognitive- 
field approach he might well select this 
text. If he has other instructional ob- 
jectives, I suggest he choose another 
text. 


The CAT: 
Facts About Fantasy 


By MARY R. HAWORTH, Ph.D. 
(With a Foreward by Leopold Bellak, M.D.) 


This volume presents a comprehensive review of the re- 
search studies and published clinical findings which have 
appeared as a result of the use of The Children’s Apper- 
ception Test (CAT) since its publication in 1949. The 
focus has been on those findings which appear to be valid, 
and on methods, procedures and analyses which can be 
helpful to other investigators. Extensive use has been made 
of actual protocols and clinical examples, not only to illus- 
trate various clinical entities but also to present “raw” 
data from presumably normal children. Few protocols of 
the latter type have previously appeared in the literature 
on this test. This work is of theoretical and clinical 
importance. (In press . . . ready soon) 
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Psychopathology 
of Schizophrenia 


Vol XXI—The Proceedings of the 54th Annual Meeting of the 
American Psychopathological Association 


Edited by PAUL H. HOCH, M.D., 
and JOSEPH ZUBIN, Ph.D. 


What Price Zest? 


Chris Argyris 


Integrating the Individual and the 
Organization. New York: Wiley, 
1964. Pp. xii + 330. $5.95. 


Reviewed by Marruew B. Mies 


The author, Chris Argyris, is Profes- 
sor of Industrial Administration, Yale 
University, and is a Fellow of the Na- 
tional Training Laboratories. He re- 
ceived his PhD from Cornell in 1951 
and is author of Personality and Organi- 
zation and Interpersonal Competence 
and Organizational Effectiveness (CP, 
Mar. 1963, 7, 110.) The reviewer, Mat- 
thew B. Miles, is Professor of Psychology 
and Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia, the institution from which 
he received his EdD in 1954. He is also 


The current symposium attempts to cover the wide front 
on which Schizophrenia is now being attacked. This 
debilitating disease, saps the strength of nearly 1% of the 
population and accounts for two-thirds of patients in 
mental hospitals. Various topics discussed include: Phe- 
nomenology and Clinical Aspects, Psychology, Neurochem- 
istry and Genetics, Clinical Research in Schizophrenia, 
Therapy, Diagnosis, Classification, and Prognosis, This 
symposium offers an important cross-section of current 
clinical research and provides effective technics and ther- 
apies of value to the practicing therapist. (In press . . . 
ready soon.) 
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havioral Science, just started by the 
Laboratories. He has recently authored 
Innovation in Education (1954). 


Os are not only the main 
instrument by which man copes 
in a world like ours, they constitute the 
central ecological surround, the habitat 
in which nearly everyone who chooses 
to ‘work’ spends his life. Early child- 
rearing and the private types of artistic 
endeavor happen elsewhere, but for 
most people, from school age on, ex- 
periences in organizations are central. 

Thus, there is an intertwining to the 
questions of whether the next capsule 
will reach orbit as predicted, and 
whether you, whose work touches on 
that question, feel that your life is, at 
bottom, a good one. Such concerns have 
led in the last decade to an increasingly 
active search for models of organiza- 
tion that can optimize (or at least 
‘satisfice’) the simultaneous demands of 
person and system. 

This book is such an effort. It can 
be seen as a reflective progress report 
on the developments and revisions in 
Argyris’s ideas over the last decade; 
the first four chapters, indeed, are a 
re-worked and extended summary of 
the arguments in Personality and Or- 
ganization (1957). 


as brief: traditionally-organized struc- 
tures emphasizing high task focus, ra- 
tionality, and hierarchical control are 
suggested to generate internal defensive/ 
adaptive structures (the "informal or- 
ganization’) to solve the typically-found 
person-system incongruence. These struc- 
tures—and the necessity to hide them 
from the next-level management—di- 
vert psychological energy from the ac- 
complishment of organizational objec- 
tives, and contribute to ‘psychological 
failure’ for the person. More than this, 
little energy is left available for adapta- 
tion of the organization to its increas- 
ingly complex and shifting environment. 

How to solve this? An alternate “mix 
model” is suggested, with stress on norms 
such as authenticity, openness to new 
ideas, risk-taking, and collaboration, de- 
rived from an open-system conception of 
organization. Various approximations 
to the model are suggested, involving in- 
creased use of groups as the basic or- 
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ganizational unit, following Likert; au- 
thority based on functional contribution 
to the immediate task; and collaborative 
control over reward systems, over group 
composition—and even over the rules 
by which a particular structure is 
selected for a particular project or situa- 
tion. 

Many provocative ideas are suggested 
here, from proposals that production 
workers handle their own quality con- 
trol operation, to the idea of "optimal 
undermanning" as a  self-actualizing 
force, to a discussion of organization 
“pseudo-health.” Many case examples 
are reported, and there is good articula- 
tion with the relevant literature. The 
hortatory tone of much of Argyris's 
earlier writing has been sharply re- 
duced, 

The book has flaws that interfere 
with the objective of getting scientists 
and practitioners to think about (and 
experiment with) alternatives to classi- 
cal models of organization. There is 
(perhaps inevitably at this stage of the 
game) a good deal of vagueness (“the 
problem-solving process," epidemiologi- 
cal analogies about “hosts” and “car- 
riers” of organizational pathology, in- 
tuitive assertions labelled “hypotheses” ) 
and a tendency to want to have it all 
ways, intellectually speaking (e.g. if 
employees want more involvement, as 
some data show, that supports the pro- 
posed theory of “psychological suc- 
cess”; if they don’t, as other data show, 
it indicates that dat ole debbil organi- 
zation has succeeded in covering over 
their “true” needs.) And, the proposed 
model of organization is said, by as- 
sertion, to be a better fit to the “es- 
sential" properties of systems. 


S OME important substantive issues need 
work, too. Árgyris has made a valiant 
attempt to consider the much-avoided 
relationship between socio-economic sta- 
tus and organization behavior. But he 
seems to say that experience in the lower 
strata of organizations causes the de- 
velopment of lower-class values which 
are then transmitted to children (p. 80); 
he apparently forgets that child-rear- 
ing does make a difference in the first 
place. (And why, incidentally, can it 
be said so confidently that human rela- 
tions skills are less important at the bot- 


tom of the organization than further 
on up?) 

Secondly, much of the discussion 
seems to take the individual-organiza- 
tion polarity for granted and to under- 
play the prominent part that groups— 
formal and informal nuclei for decision- 
making—play as a mini-environment for 
the person. Intergroup conflicts, the 
very stuff of organizational life in 
many respects, are hardly treated. 

Even more centrally, the question of 
the “essential nature” of organizations 
is at issue. Argyris, like most applied 
behavioral scientists (the reviewer in- 
cluded) stresses power equalization as 
a central road to organization improve- 
ment, and suggests that the idea of a 
master sub-system standing in a controll- 
ing capacity toward other subsystems is 
not viable. Yet hierarchically organized 
systems were not invented by Max 
Weber, or even Frederick Taylor. The 
brain controls the big toe much nore 
than vice versa, All societies, and all 
small groups, become stratified over 
time. Stress on any social system ordi- 
narily causes stricter stratification. \rgy- 
ris (p. 198) chooses to call this a regres- 


sion to a "more primitive state." Yet, 
just as easily, it could be called ‘more 
basic, more essential! How to decide 


which? 

The book, however, is useful. It 
accomplishes its stimulative function ad- 
mirably. What, for example, of the in- 
teresting case when the organization 
wants to give its members more auton- 
omy, more responsibility—and they re- 
sist? What are adequate organizational 
problem-solving processes really like? 
What would the characteristics of an 
“organic,” “Theory Y,” open-system- 
type organization be? The reviewer has 
been in prototype versions of ‘the or- 
ganization of the future,’ and has seen, 
along with creativity, zest, and collabo- 
ration, some other phenomena; there 
have been difficulties in initiating action, 
gnawing worries as to whether X was 
really being authentic, decision vague- 
ness, and the mistaken (but propheti- 
cally self-fulfilling) assumption that all 
problems are primarily interpersonal. 
If we want organizational creativity, 
and self-actualized people, what prices 
do we have to pay? Nothing comes 
for free. 
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Perspectives in Psychopathology: 


Readings in Abnormal Psychology 
Edited by JAMES O. PALMER and MICHAEL J. GOLDSTEIN, University of 
California at Los Angeles 


In this new book for courses in psychopathology, twenty-eight important, up-to-date 
research papers sample the full range of approaches to major problems in the field, 
in an arrangement that stresses method and areas of study rather than disease entities. 
Perspectives of the science of abnormal behavior form the basis for organization of 
the readings. The first half of the book centers on three methodological perspectives, 
the Clinical, the Actuarial, and the Experimental. The second half shifts to an etio- 
logical or casual emphasis, illustrating the Biological, Socio-Cultural, and Develop- 
mental perspectives. In introductions for the sections, the editors define the perspectives 
and discuss their advantages and limitations. 


January 1966 448 pp. 44 illus. paperbound $4.00 


Contributions to Modern Psychology: 


Selected Readings in General Psychology Second Edition 


Edited by DON E. DULANY, JR., University of Illinois; RUSSELL L. De 
VALOIS, Indiana University; DAVID C. BEARDSLEE, Oakland University; and 
MARIAN R. WINTERBOTTOM, The Judge Baker Guidance Center, Boston 


1963 496 pp. paperbound $3.50 


The Experience of Anxiety: 4 Casebook 
By MICHAEL J. GOLDSTEIN and JAMES O. PALMER 
1963 304. pp. paperbound $2.25 


Current Perspectives in Social Psychology: 


Readings with Commentary 
Edited by E. P. HOLLANDER and RAYMOND G. HUNT, State University of 
New York at Buffalo 

1963 576 pp. paperbound $4.50 


A Manual of Laboratory Studies in Psychology 
By BARBARA HECKMAN, Rutgers University, and ROBERT FRIED, Hunter 
College 

1965 224 pp. paperbound $2.50 
Individual Behavior and Group Achievement 


A Theory; The Experimental Evidence 
By RALPH M. STOGDILL, The Ohio State University 


1959 364 pp. paperbound $2.50 clothbound $5.00 


Oxford University Press/417 Fifth Ave./New York, N. Y. 10016 
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Psychology a la Thurstone 


Norman Frederiksen and Harold Gulliksen (Eds.) 


Contributions to Mathematical Psychology: The Thurstone Hall Dedication 
Conference. New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1964. Pp. x + 189. 


$6.50. 


Reviewed by Brrr F. Green, Jr. 


The first editor, Norman Frederiksen, 
received his PhD in 1937 from Syra- 
cuse University, and taught at Princeton 
University until 1955 when he left to 
become Director of Research at the 
Educational Testing Service. He is 
author with Hemphill and Griffiths of 
Administrative Performance and Per- 
sonality (CP, Nov. 1963, 8, 454). The 
second editor, Harold Gulliksen, re- 
ceived his 1931 PhD from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and taught there until 
1945 when he went to Princeton where 
he is now, as Professor of Psychology. 
He is author of Theory of Mental 
Tests (1950) and with S. Messick of 
Psychological scaling (CP, 1961, 6, 206.) 
The reviewer, Bert F. Green, Jr. re- 
cently did a CP review of Vol. 2 of 
the Handbook of Mathematical Psy- 
chology (Feb. 1965) and says there is 
little to add now to what was said 
about him then. He is Professor of 
Psychology and Industrial Administra- 
tion and Head, Department of Psychol- 
ogy, at Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and author of Digital Computers 
in Research. 


HE seven papers in this volume 

were presented at a conference 
marking the dedication of Thurstone 
Hall at the Educational Testing Ser- 
vice, Princeton, New Jersey, in the 
Spring of 1962. But this is more than 
just another conference. And, it is more 
than just an extra issue of Psychomet- 
rika. Yt is an excellent collection of 
papers representing current research in 
mathematical psychology in the Thurs- 
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tonian tradition. The book appears at 
à very opportune time, serving to com- 
plement the recently published Hand- 
book of Mathematical Psychology (CP, 
June 1964, 9, 260; Feb. 1965, 10, 56). 
The handbook emphasizes stochastic 
models and has almost nothing to say 
about individual differences, The pres- 
ent book emphasizes mathematical ap- 
proaches to individual differences. 
Although it does not provide a com- 
prehensive review, it does help to 
broaden the concept of mathematical 
psychology. 

The book is a tribute to Thurstone 
and starts with a sort of professional 
eulogy by Dorothy C. Adkins. Her in- 
teresting, well-written account of Thurs- 
tone's professional accomplishments is 
not biographical—almost no personal 
facts are included—nor is it objective 
—no faults or shortcomings are men- 
tioned, but it is very informative. The 
many ways in which Thurstone ad- 
vanced psychology are depicted clearly, 
showing that he was indeed a great 
scientist. A complete bibliography of 
Thurstone’s writings is appended to- 
gether with a list of all the tests he 
devised and of all the reports written 
in his psychometric laboratories. 


In subsequent chapters, Clyde H. 
Coombs, Harold Gulliksen, and UA 
Guilford review extensions of Thurs- 
tone's work in various directions. The 
diversity of these directions is indirect 
testimony to the scope and fruitfulness 
of Thurstone's work. Coombs discusses 
his "theory of data? as a way of de- 
scribing how scaling methods have de- 


veloped. His "theory" emphasized the 
way in which individual differences are 
to be treated by a particular method, 
and the kinds of information that each 
method uses to form the scale. Gullik- 
sen has a different organization of scal- 
ing methods; the organization also fo- 
cuses on individual differences, but 
Gulliksen sees vector models of individ- 
ual differences as intermediate between 
group scales and individual scales. Guil- 
ford organizes substantive results in 


factor analysis through his “structure of 
intellect” model. It is interesting that 
each of these authors uses some kind 
of matrix to summarize his view of the 
world. A general factor seems to be 
operating. 

fj es organized summaries are almost 
incidental to the original contributions 


of these authors. Coombs presents a de- 
tailed example of the use of multidi- 
mensional unfolding that students 
should find very revealing. The example 
is so clear that this seemingly formid- 
able method is shown to be straight- 
forward and usable. Gulliksen presents 
extensive analyses of data collected to 
study cross-cultural differences in atti- 
tudes. His analyses provide good ex- 
amples of the combined use of scaling 
methods and factor analysis, but the 
data are complicated and the absence 
of a good summary leaves the reader 
wondering just what was learned. Guil- 
ford ruminates about creativity in the 
context of his “structure of intellect” 
model. His comments are certainly 
timely, and his observations that there 
are strong similarities between creativ- 
ity and problem solving are very re- 
freshing. 

Elsewhere in the book, Ledyard 
Tucker and Paul Horst present new 
results in factor analysis and test theory, 
respectively. Both papers are for ex- 
perts only. They are both awash with 
matrices, and are mathematically terse. 
Tucker presents an extension of factor 
analysis to three-way matrices of data, 
a development that seems destined to 
play a significant role in multidimen- 
sional methods in the next decade. It 
opens up new areas for the application 
of factor analytic techniques and ex- 
tends dramatically the kinds of experi- 
mental designs that are feasible in the 
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EXPERIMENTS AND STUDIES IN 
GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


L. Dodge Fernald, Jr. 


An ingenious manual for students of general psychology, 
designed to impart some of the flavor of experimental psy- 
chology without the use of special, expensive laboratory 
equipment. The manual offers 21 units including experiments 
that involve two or more students; demonstrations carried out 
by the instructor while students observe; and projects to be 
pursued by individual students in or out of class. The book 
covers the basic topics most generally studied in introductory 
psychology. An Instructor’s Manual essential to use of the 
Student’s Manual is available. 

214 pages perforated, paperbound 1965 $2.95 


CONTEMPORARY READINGS IN 
GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Second Edition 
Robert S. Daniel 


The second edition of this popular book continues to provide 
recent articles written by well-known and productive psy- 
chologists in non-scientific terms about topics of scientific 


importance of interest to the undergraduate student of psy- 
chology. The first edition offered 68 readings; the second 
offers 75. 40 percent of the material is new. An Instructor’s 
Manual will be available. 


417 pages 1965 $3.95 


UNDERSTANDING PERSONALITY 
Cases in Counseling 


Fred McKinney 


20 case studies based on Dr. McKinney’s broad counseling 
experience with college students over many years. The studies 
are unique in that they deal with “normal” personalities 
rather than cases of extreme psychological maladjustment. 
As a result, students tend to identify more easily with the 
student counselee, and many of the abstract concepts of 
personality study become more meaningful. 


338 pages $5.50 
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context of factor analysis. Tucker’s 
method includes a bonus because it in- 
volves a reinterpretation of standard 
factor analysis that provides new in- 
sights into that familiar model. Tucker’s 
exposition would have been greatly im- 
proved by the inclusion of a simple 
example. Likewise, Horst's paper, which 
attempts to deal with the pesky prob- 
lem of difficulty factors in the analysis 
of test items, is completely theoretical 
with no example of its power. His pro- 
cedure appears promising, but unfor- 
tunately his rationale is not well ex- 
plained. Even the expert will have 
trouble evaluating the result. 


tuns P. ABELSON, a second genera- 
tion Thurstonian, presents a dramatic 
contrast of two ways to build models 
of human behavior. A model of attitude 
change based on differential equations 
is presented first. Following standard 
procedures, Abelson considers the im- 
plications of the model and finds that 
it does not adequately describe the 
relevant behavior. He then considers 
how the model can be elaborated to 
match the facts. Suddenly, the reader 
who has not been forewarned is brought 
up short when Abelson points out that 
the development is proceeding by ask- 
ing the question, "What sort of a model 
with simple assumptions is needed to 
yield intuitively reasonable conse- 
quences,” rather than, “What are the 
important psychological variables and 
processes involved.” Abelson then pro- 
ceeds to describe a computer simula- 
tion model for attitude change that 
includes the important variables and 
processes with interrelations specified 
objectively so that a simulation of the 
total system can be carried out. Abelson 
draws no conclusions, but sets the 
reader to conclude for himself that a 
model easily stated by a few mathe- 
matical equations is not likely to be 
sufficiently complex to represent the 
true state of affairs, and that the math- 
ematics tends to constrain the theory. 
A computer model, on the other hand, 
is sufficiently complex, but its properties 
are not at all clear and there are dif- 
ficult problems in comparing the model 
to data. Abelson’s paper is not a po- 
lemic; it presents the issues fairly and 
openly. It should be widely read. 
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Finally, I am moved to report that 
this is a handsome book. The book’s 
spine is hard, like its front and back 
covers, which makes a trim, square ap- 
pearance. The page layout has the run- 
ning titles at the bottom, the outer 
margins are abnormally wide, and there 
is relatively more space between lines, 


all of which leads to a cleaner, lighter 
page that seems easier to read than the 
pages of most books. A professional 
book designer could tell me what I am 
struggling to say, and could tell me the 
techniques that led to the result. All 
I can report is my esthetic judgment 
that the result is outstanding. 


Search for Media of Anxiety 


Eugene E. Levitt, Harold Persky and John Paul Brady 


Hypnotic Induction of Anxiety: A Psychoendocrine Investigation. Spring- 
field, Ill.: Charles C Thomas. 1964. Pp. xvi + 134. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Arserro DiMascio 


Eugene Levitt, the first author, is Chief, 
Section of Psychology, and Professor of 
Clinical Psychology at the Indiana Uni- 
versity of Medicine. The second author, 
Harold Persky, at Indiana University 
when the research reported here was 
done, is currently a member of the 
Division of Endocrinology and Repro- 
duction at Albert Einstein Medical Gen- 
ter in Philadelphia and a noted author- 
ity in endocrine chemistry. John Paul 
Brady, the third collaborator, is Associ- 
ate Professor of Psychiatry at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of Medi- 
cine. The reviewer, Alberto DiMascio, 
now holds the post of Principal Investi- 
gator, Psychopharmacology Research 
Health Center and Harvard Medical 
School. A graduate of Harvard and 
Boston Universities, he is a research 
psychologist who has for the last ten 
years been involved in research on the 
interrelationship between bsychophysi- 
ologic and biochemical measurements 
and affective states, the latter as elic- 
ited by a variety of procedures. (by 
drugs, psychotherapy, electric shock 
therapy or by conditioning). 


ROGRESS, in the search for the physio- 
logical or biochemical correlates of 
emotional states has moved forward 
over the years, propelled alternately by 


the development or refinement of meth- 
ods for assessment of physiological or 
biochemical parameters and by the in- 
creasing sophistication in procedures for 
the induction or measurement oí emo- 
tional states. Each new step, in either 
area, produced a resurgence of interest 
and a burst of experimentation designed 
to elucidate the interrelation between 
physiological and psychological phenom- 
ena. 

The development of the Nelson-Sam- 
uels technique for the quantitative as- 
sessment of plasma hydrocortisone, with 
the subsequent demonstration that 17- 
hydroxycorticoid levels in anxious pa- 
tients are elevated over normal levels, 
seems a basic spur for the studies re- 
ported in this book. Also basic to the 
present studies was the revival of scien- 
tific interest in hypnosis, in this case, 
as a promising means for generating 
"pure" emotional states under labora- 
tory conditions. 

The main aim of the experiments re- 
ported is to examine the relationships 
between endocrine measures (plasma 
hydrocortisone, corticotropin, and adre- 
nal weight maintenance factor) and 
hypnotically-induced anxiety (as evalu- 
ated for degree, purity, or intensity by a 
variety of objective, subjective and ob- 
servational procedures). Each of the en- 
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New and recent textbooks. .... . 
PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Gregory A. Kimble, Duke University; and Norman Garmezy, University of Minnesota 


This celebrated textbook offers the beginning student a 
scientilically accurate account of contemporary psychology. 
Filled with absorbing experimental details, the book views 
the subject as an objective, observational science. Basic 
methodological matters are dealt with first; then, the more 
complex aspects are presented in terms which refer to 
earlier methodological and substantive discussions. The book 


PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATION 


covers recent developments in the study of social psychology 
and the nervous system; examines materiale relating to 
personality, Numerous diagrams are used to illustrate the 
logical status of psychology's concepts, Throughout, the 
book is organized for maximum teaching flexibility. Student 
workbook and Instructor's Supplement available, 2nd Ed., 
1963, 655 pp., illus, $8.00 


M. Ray Loree, University of Alabama 


Notable for its application of the scientific method to the 
problems of education, this basic textbook gives the student 
a full understanding of psychological concepts, principles, 
and theories central to the teaching-learning process, In- 
structional theory is used as a consistent framework in 
treating all the major psychological theories of learning. 


Karl C, Garrison, Emeritus, 


Fourth Edition! This textbook is designed for students 
enrolled in both educational psychology courses in teacher- 
eduention programs and courses given in departments of 
psychology. Also intended as a reference for in-service 
teachers, it emphasizes the contribution which the practic- 
ing her can make to the education and welfare of the 
exceptional child, The text brings together pertinent infor- 


THE ABNORMAL PERSONALITY 


Descriptions of research studies illuminate principles and 
demonstrate the relevance of scientific methods in solving 
classroom problems, Learning Exercises aid the student in 
structuring and relating the materials, Instructor's Supple- 
ment available, 1965, 620 pp., illus, $7.50 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


University of Georgia; and Dewey G. Force, Jr., University of Minnesota 


mation concerning the exceptional child and his education. 
Developmental theory, environmental forces and conditions 
that affect the lives of exceptional children, and the impor- 
tance of knowing the child's complete history are stressed 
throughout. Instructor's Supplement available. 4th Ed. 
1965, 571 pp., illus, $7.00 


Robert W. White, Harvard University 


Covering all major disorders and psychoses, this 
famous book relates the disordered personality to a larger 
understanding of human nature, It discusses maladjust- 
ment and neurosis by giving an account of normal develop- 
ment and by showing, at each point, how it can go astray. 
The description of neuroses is centered around the concepts 
of anxiety and defense, Throughout, the sequence of ideas 


is carefully ordered to enable the student to build up con- 
secutive knowledge; informative case histories are woven 
into the exposition and are consistently related to general 
concepts. The book concludes with a discussion of the 
responsibility of society in the treatment, care, and pre- 
vention of personality disorders, Instructor's Supplement 
available, 3rd Ed., 1964, 619 pp. $8.50 


CONTEMPORARY SCHOOLS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Robert S. Woodworth, lote of Columbia University; In collaboration 
with Mary R. Sheehan, Hunter College of the City University of New York 


Third Edition presents an impartial survey of the essen- 
tial features of contemporary schools of psychology, with 
sufficient detail to provide a balanced view of each school. 
"The book incorporates recent developments in existing 
schools, including the work of Soviet psychologists. Building 
on more than a half-century of study and observation, it 
discusses each school, shows why and how it originated, 


gives its distinguishing characteristics, and explains its 
theories of mental processes. The book does not aim at an 
exhaustive criticism of the various schools nor at an evalua- 
tion of them that would lead the reader towards one or 
away from another. The topics include: associationism, 
Gestalt psychology, behaviorism, and psychoanalysis, 3rd 
Ed., 1964, 457 pp., illus. $6.50 


The Ronald Press Company. . . . 
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docrine measures used had been re- 
ported previously to be elevated in 
anxious patients. 

Five successive projects are described 
in the book. The area under investiga- 
tion is complex and methods for investi- 
gating some of the phenomena are often 
not sensitive enough nor specific enough 
for accurate quantification of the fleet- 
ing reactions. The authors engaged 
themselves in the task with consider- 
able logic and methodological flexibility. 
Tf for no other reason the book has 
value in that it clearly points out the 
pliability that is necessary in research 
in such a muddled area. 


33 IMPRESSION is conveyed that each 
project increases in methodological so- 
phistication and rigor, based on con- 
siderations from the prior project. How- 
ever, reading of the project research 
protocols shows a curious mixture of 
extreme care, thoughtfulness and metic- 
ulous design in certain areas coupled 
with a lack of sophistication and care 
in other areas. 

Starting, in Project A, with the initial 
finding that plasma hydrocortisone levels 
are elevated under hypnotically-induced 
anxiety (particularly in females), the 
authors carefully impose restrictions for 
the selection of their population sample; 
they modify and refine their hypnosis 
anxiety-induction techniques; they reas- 
sess their old—and introduce new— 
procedures for the evaluation of anxiety 
level changes; and they introject new 
chemical procedures and measures or 
other experimental manipulations. With 
all these manipulations, innovations, and 
“improvements” in techniques, they 
finally arrive, in Project E, at a finding 
that hydrocortisone levels are decreased. 
in the hypnotically-induced anxiety 
state. The interim Projects, B through 
D, each resulted in a striking lack of 
correlation between plasma hydrocorti- 
sone levels (which were not altered by 
hypnosis-anxiety instructions) and the 
psychological scores of anxiety (which 
were increased by hypnosis-anxiety in- 
structions). 

Seemingly ignoring their own results, 
the authors surprisingly conclude, “Our 
results and those of other investigators 
indicate that an elevation in anxiety 
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level results in an increase in plasma 
hydrocortisone ." (p.103). To 
heighten the disparity between this state- 
ment and their findings, the following 
results should be pointed out: 1) In 
Project A, the hydrocortisone level drops 
from 20.9 4% in the Wake State to 
12.8 4% in the Hypnosis-Relaxation 
State, a marked drop of 4095, but the 
MAS anxiety scores remained un- 
changed from the Wake State (12.08) 
to the Hypnosis State (12.67). In 
addition, males had as much of an 
increase in anxiety level (MAS scores) 
as females under the hypnosis-anxiety 
instructions, but yet only females showed 
a significant increase in plasma hydro- 
cortisone levels. 2) In Project B, all 
three anxiety measures used increased 
significantly under hypnosis anxiety 
conditions yet none of the three hor- 
mone levels were significantly altered. 
3) In Project C, the subjects had an 
average "baseline" hydrocortisone level 
of 24.44%, a level that is on the 
average higher than patients in acute 
anxiety states, yet their average MAS 
(anxiety) score fell right at the mean 
for a normal population. 


Soon somehow, the authors, 
however, saw a consistency in the find- 
ings from the five projects that allowed 
them to draw the above quoted “con- 
clusion." This reviewer is unable to view 
these projects in the same manner. 

The authors never stated that they 
had finally arrived at an over-all method 
with which they were completely satis- 
fied; nor did they ever attempt to repli- 
cate a finding by utilizing the same pro- 
cedure. Had the authors ever presented 
two successive studies in which an ele- 
vation in anxiety resulted in an in- 
crease in plasma hydrocortisone, one 
could possibly ignore the projects in 
which no correlations were found. 

In addition, the book contains in- 
stances of circular or contradictory rea- 
soning by the authors. For example, they 
Cite as an advantage of the hypnotic 
technique for the induction of affect that 
amnesia for the anxiety experience may 
be induced, thus allowing for repeated 
experimentation with given subjects. 
When subsequent events indicate that 
anxiety is being experienced in spite of 


the anxiety amnesia instructions, rather 
than stating the amnesia had not been 
successful, they explain the phenomenon 
by invoking the concept of classical con- 
ditioning to sensory cues present during 
the initial anxiety experience. On 
another level, they suggest that in- 
creases in plasma hydrocortisone levels 
with hypnosis-anxiety is a response to 
“real” anxiety, and offer as evidence the 
increase in psychological ratings of 
anxiety. However, the failure for hy- 
drocortisone levels to increase with 
hypnosis-anxiety is attributed to high 
initial hydrocortisone levels, which in 
turn is attributed to pre-experimental 


apprehension; and yet psychological 
ratings show no evidence of such ap- 
prehension. Furthermore, drops in 


endocrine levels, presumably associated 
with drops in anxiety, are not substan- 
tiated by psychological ratings of anx- 
iety. 

Other transgressions are found in the 
book, such as failure to include—or 
mention having included—some neces- 
sary controls (there is failure to control 
for observer bias, to eliminate the “de- 
mand characteristics” of the experiment, 
to indicate—in Projects B through E— 
the time of day that plasma levels were 
measured and also in Projects B 
through E to report whether corrections 
were made for the marked diurnal 
variations known to occur). 

The projects reported in this book do 
not result in any real clarification of the 
relationship of endocrine changes with 
affect changes. Nonetheless, the book 
has scientific merit in that it clearly 
illustrates the complexity of interacting 
variables that has rendered so difficult 
such research in the psychophysiologic 
and biochemistry of emotional states. 
The thinking and logic that went into 
resolving the various methodological is- 
sues and problems should greatly aid 
any worker in the area. 


wW 


To achieve significant results the scien- 
tist must, after he has isolated his data, 
analyze and describe them accurately 
and validly interpret them. 


— KANTOR 
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PSYCHOTHERAPY FOR 
THE WHOLE FAMILY 


Case Histories, Techniques, and Concepts of 
Family Therapy of Schizophrenia in the Home 
and Clinic 


By Alfred S. Friedman, Ph.D., Ivan Boszormenyi- 
Nagy, M.D., Jerome E. Jungreis, A.C.S.W., Geral- 
dine Lincoln, M.Ed., Howard E. Mitchell, Ph.D., 
John C. Sonne, M.D., Ross V. Speck, M.D., and 
George Spivack, Ph.D., Philadelphia Psychiatric 
Center 


An interdisciplinary team (of psychiatrists, psychol- 
ogists, and psychiatric social workers) reports about 
new therapeutic efforts in 


exploring an old problem (schizophrenia) 
in a new manner (treatment of the entire family 
in the home). 


Four detailed case histories of intensive family treat- 
ment—something new in the literature—are the center 
of the presentation. In each case two therapists face 
the family; in their chronological logs, the total process 
of therapy and family dynamics becomes alive. 

The book develops a conceptual model of family 
psychopathology, and discusses the phases, problems, 
results, and techniques of family treatment—always in 
the context of the clinical reports. Abstract terms such 
as "family systems,” “family homeostasis," absent-mem- 
ber maneuver," *pseudo-mutuality," "peripheral per- 
son," "transfer of illness," become meaningful. Similarly, 
the authors cope with specific realities of family therapy, 
e.g., the active role of the therapists and the demands 
on them (and on the single therapist) in the intense 
family atmosphere; sexual material; resistance in family 
therapy; the "well" sibling in the "sick" family. 

The book is timely—part of the new era in which 
the taboo against close examination of a whole family 
and of the intimate aspects of family life is superseded 
by scientific and clinical study and treatment of the 
family. 


368 pages $7.50 


$ NEW 


FROM 
SPRINGER 


Contributions to the 
PSYCHOBIOLOGY 
OF AGING 


Edited by Robert Kastenbaum, Ph.D., Director of 
Psychological Research, Cushing Hospital, Fram- 
ingham, Massachusetts 


This small volume offers a representative set of psy- 
chological and biological theories of aging. Each chapter 
incorporates a conceptual framework and empirical 
methodology. Although the juxtaposition of psycholog- 
ical and biological perspectives does not automatically 
create a psychobiology of aging, the book should en- 
courage psychologists and biologists to venture into each 
other's "turf" as well as examine recent developments 
in their own spheres. 


The psychological perspectives: 1. Engrossment and 
perspective in later life: A developmental-field approach. 
Robert Kastenbaum, Ph.D. 2, Engagement and dis- 
engagement: Toward a theory of adult development. 
William E. Henry, Ph.D. 3. 'The interpersonal theory 
of adjustment. Walter G. Klopfer, Ph.D. 4. The import 
of learning theory for gerontology. John E. Anderson, 
Jr., Ph.D. 


The biological perspectives: 5. Aging theory: Cellular 
and extracellular modalities. Harry Sobel, Ph.D. 6. 'The 
somatic mutation theory of aging. Howard J. Curtis, 
Ph.D. 7. Immunology and aging. Roy L. Walford, M.D. 
8. Chromosomal changes and aging. Lissy F. Jarvik, 
Ph.D., M.D. 9. On longevity regarded as an organized 
behavior: The role of brain structure. George A. Sacher, 
Ph.D. 

128 pages in flexible cover 


$3.00 


SPRINGER PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


200 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10003 
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Symptoms of Development 


Kazimierz Dabrowski 


Positive Disintegration. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1964. Pp. xxviii + 


132. $5.50, 


Reviewed by O, H. Mowrer 


The author, Kazimierz Dabrowski, re- 
ceived his MD at the University of 
Geneva Medical School in 1929 and a 
PhD in experimental psychology from 
the University of Poznan in 1932. He 
was a Privat Docent in child psychiatry 
at the University of Geneva in 1943, 
has studied under Claparede, Piaget 
and William Stekel and has had addi- 
tional training in clinical psychology 
and child psychiatry at Paris and Boston. 
From 1935-48, except for the interrup- 
tion of the German occupation, he was 
the Director of the Polish State Mental 
Hygiene Institute and High School for 
Mental Hygiene in Warsaw. More re- 
cently he was a professor in the Polish 
Academy of Science and the Director of 
the Institute of Children's Psychiatry 
and Mental Hygiene in the Academy. 
Presently he is at the University of Al- 
berta, What's new about Hobart Mowrer, 
the reviewer, is that he has recently re- 
ceived a generous grant from the Lilly 
Endowment of Indianapolis to subsidize 
for clergymen and associated mental 
health personnel a number of Institutes 
on Integrity Therapy, and he is going to 
be a participant in April at the Consul- 
tation for Psychiatrists and Theologians 
to be held at the Ecumenical Institute, 
Geneva. He remains at the University 
of Illinois as Research Professor of Psy- 
chology. 


T contrast to integration, which 

means a process of unification of 
oneself, disintegration means the loosen- 
ing of structures, the dispersion and 
breaking up of psychic forces. The term 
disintegration is used to refer to a broad 
range of processes, from emotional dis- 
harmony to the complete fragmentation 
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of the personality structure, all of which 
are usually regarded as negative. 

"The author, however, has a different 
point of view: he feels that disintegra- 
tion is a generally positive develop- 
mental process. Its only negative aspect 
is marginal, a small part of the total 
phenomenon and hence relatively unim- 
portant in the evolution or development 
of personality" (p. 5). 

Thus does Dabrowski set forth, in 
general terms, his seemingly paradoxical 
conception of “positive disintegration” 
and its role in personality disturbance 
and growth. More specifically he Says: 
"In relating disintegration to the field 
of disorder and mental disease, the 
author feels that the functional mental 
disorders are in many cases positive 
phenomena. That is, they contribute to 
personality, to social and, very often, to 
biological development. The prevalent 
view that all mental disturbances are 
pathological is based on too exclusive a 
concern of many psychiatrists with path- 
ological phenomena and automatic 
transfer of this to all patients with 
whom they have contact" (p. 13). 

And later Dabrowski states his hypo- 
thesis even more baldly when he Says: 
"The recovery of numerous mental pa- 
tients results not only in their return to 
their previous state of health but also 
the attainment of a higher level of 
mental functioning. Patients often mani- 
fest a development of their creative ca- 
pacities even during the climax of their 
illness" (p. 95). 

Although this author does not always 
succeed in avoiding medical language, 
his concepts are not basically disease- 
centered. For example, he says: "The 
theory of positive disintegration places 


a new orientation on the interpretation 
of nervousness, anxiety, neurosis, hys- 
teria, psychasthenia, depression, mania, 
paranoia, and schizophrenia" (p. 14), 
And elsewhere, in speaking of a par- 
ticular patient's disturbance, he says: 
"It indicated deep dissatisfaction with 
his internal and external milieu and a 
tendency with very high emotional ten- 
sion to resolve this on a higher level of 
synthesis. His symptoms could be diag- 
nosed as ‘mixed depression and anxiety 
neurosis’ or perhaps ‘borderline schiz- 
ophrenia,’ but such a label is merely 
psychiatric etiquette” (p. 32). 


Dr. Jason Aronson, in his very useful 
Foreword, says, even more explicitly; 
“Like Thomas Szasz, author of The 
Myth of Mental Illness, Dabrowski re- 
jects the medical model of ‘illness’ for 
psychiatric disorders” (p. xvii). Not only 
does he reject, at least in a general way, 
the medical model; he is also anti-Freu- 
dian. Although originally trained (in 
Vienna, under Wilhelm Stekel) in psy- 
choanalysis and quite restrained in his 
direct criticism thereof, Dabrowski takes 
a position which can only be described 
as antithetical. Freud saw “neurosis” as 
caused by a superego which is making 
unrealistic and too severe moral de- 
mands on the individual. “Conventional 
morality,” Freud asserted, “demands 
more sacrifices than it is worth.” And 
therapy, in this frame of reference con- 
sists of trying to get the patient to 
“choose some intermediate course” 
(General Introducion to Psychoanaly- 
sis, pp. 376-377). 


O, a scale of socialization or moral 
development, mental health, for Dab- 
rowski, does not lie in the middle but 
at the high end. Unlike Freud, he holds 
that normality (or “therapy”) consists 
of one’s rising to the demands and chal- 
lenges of conscience and the ideal com- 
munity life it reflects, not in ignoring 
and trying to belittle them. 


Dabrowski thus takes very seriously 
the possibility that, in so-called neuro- 
sis (“identity crisis” is a much better 
term), we are dealing with real guilt 
(which has been kept carefully hidden) 
rather than with mere guilt feelings. 
The following statements typify Dab- 
rowski’s position in this regard: “Guilt 
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has a tendency to transform itself into 
a feeling of responsibility, which em- 
braces the immediate environment and 
even all society. As has been mentioned, 
it seeks punishment and expiation. These 
latter factors play a major role in re- 
lieving the feeling and in beginning the 
ascent of the individual to higher levels 
of development” (p. 37, italfes added). 
“An appraisal of the individual must, 
therefore, be based on the findings of 
progressive development in the direction 
of exemplary values” (p. 113, italics 
added). “Mental health is accompanied 
by some degree of ability to transform 
one’s psychological type in the direction 
of one's ideal . . . The transformation 
of psychological type, the deepening and 
broadening of personality, is directly re- 
lated to symptoms of positive disintegra- 
tion" (p. 116, italics added). 

And what, more specifically, are 
"symptoms of positive disintegration"? 
They are “feelings of guilt, of shame, 
of inferiority or superiority, of the 
‘object-subject’ process [obsessive intro- 
spection and self-criticism], of the ‘third 
factor’ [self-system], and of so-called 
psychopathological symptoms” (p. 22), 
“an attitude of dissatisfaction with one- 
self and a source of shame, guilt, and 
inferiority” (p. 122). “Sadness, depres- 
sion, discontent with oneself, shame, 
guilt, and inferiority are essential for 
development, as are also the experience 
of ... joy and creativity" (p. 119). 

And when do these feelings, symp- 
toms, signs of positive disintegration 
arise? At this point Dabrowski's analysis 
begins to show some of the vagueness 
and ambiguity which Aronson mentions 
in his Foreword. At several points the 
author alludes to puberty, menopause, 
and periods of “external stress” as the 
common instigators of positive disinte- 
gration. Here individual responsibility is 
not necessarily indicated. But at other 
places in his book Dabrowski takes the 
position that psychological stress arises 
from dissatisfaction “with regard to 
one's own conduct” (p. 36), “awareness 
of ‘infidelity’ toward the personality 
ideal" (p. 47), "an acknowledgment of 
having acted incorrectly" (p. 108), and 
*dishonesty" (p. 113). 

"Thus it is not unfair to say that for 
Dabrowski "symptoms of positive disin- 
tegration" arise when one violates his 


own highest standards (conscience)— 
and those of the reference group (or 
groups) to which he “belongs.” And the 
capacity to be thus disturbed, although 
undeniably the source of much suffering, 
is also the hallmark of our humanity 
and the wellspring of moral and social 
progression, The sociopath, as Dabrow- 
ski repeatedly observes, is deficient in 
this capacity and is, accordingly, less 
“healthy,” less “normal” than are per- 
sons who are able to react to their own 
shortcomings (“sins”) with active dis- 
content and self-administered "correc- 
tion." Here, incidentally, is a good place 
to say a word concerning this author's 
emphasis on what he calls “self-educa- 
tion" (or "autotherapy"). Whereas 
Freud saw conscience and guilt feel- 
ings as largely negative and something 
to be opposed, Dabrowski regards them 
as "an indispensable factor in develop- 
ment" (p. 39), “the basis of the creative 
tension that moves [us] toward a 
stronger process of self-education" (p. 
49), which "will admit no retreat from 
the road ascending to a personal and 
group ideal. The growing realization of 
a personality ideal is the secondary phase 
of self-education and is unique to the 
formed personality" (p. 63). 


But not all personal dissatisfaction, 
guilt, or “disintegration” is "positive," 
“self-educative.” Dabrowski admits that 
it is sometimes "negative," "genuinely 
pathological" and conducive to per- 
sonality “involution” (e.g, chronic 
psychosis or suicide) rather than 
growth. How can one "diagnose" the 
difference? Dabrowski takes the (sci- 
entifically and practically not very 
satisfactory) position that such a dif- 
ferentiation is actually not possible; 
one can only infer retrospectively that 
a given instance of “disintegration” was 
positive or negative. “From the point 
of view of the theory of positive dis- 
integration, we can make a diagnosis 
of the nature of mental disease only 
on the basis of a multidimensional 
diagnosis of the nature of the disin- 
tegration, The diagnosis may eventually 
be validated by observation of the out- 
come" (p. 17). "Even when suspecting 
psychosis, the psychiatrist must refrain 
from judging the case to be pathologi- 
cal disintegration until the end of the 
process. The so-called psychopathologi- 
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cal symptoms—delusions, anxiety, pho- 
bias, depression, feelings of strangeness 
to oneself, emotional overexcitability, 
etc.—should not be generally or super- 
ficially classified as symptoms of mental 
disorder and disease since the further 
development of individuals manifesting 
them will often prove their positive 
role in development" (p. 103). 


E thus becomes apparent that Da- 
browski would be happy if he could 
avoid all reference to disease in the 
psychiatric context; but it is also 
clear that he does not entirely succeed 
in this regard. The difficulty, I submit, 
arises from a too global interpretation 
of the concept of "symptom." Two 
orders of phenomena are involved here, 
not one, The first comprises reactions 
of a purely emotional nature: guilt, 
depression, inferiority feeling, etc. The 
second has to do with the behavior 
a person manifests as a means of re- 
solving these affects, i.e., the voluntary, 
deliberate, choice-mediated responses 
one makes in an effort to deliver him- 
self from his emotional discomfort, dis- 
turbance or “dis-ease.” 

If a person has a conscience (i.e, is 
well socialized) and behaves badly, he 
has no choice but to feel bad, guilty, 
“sick.” His reactions, at this level of 
analysis, are automatic, reflexive, in- 
voluntary, “conditioned” and are 
neither positive or negative, but equi- 
potential. However, one does have a 
choice as to how one then responds to 
such emotional states, whether with 
“symptomatic” behavior designed to 
make oneself merely more comfortable 
or with what Dabrowski calls auto- 
therapeutic, self-educative actions (viz., 
confession and restitution), which will 
be temporarily painful but ultimately 
and profoundly stabilizing and growth- 
producing. Here—and only here—can 
we confidently and meaningfully make 
a distinction between positive and nega- 
tive trends, decisions, “strategies.” 

Thus there is no necessity to wait 
until “the end of the process” to de- 
termine what is positive  "disinte- 
gration,” or crisis, and what is negative. 
It is entirely a matter of how the 
individual handles his automatic (au- 
tonomic) guilt reactions. And in neither 
case does it contribute anything to our 
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understanding or practical control of 
the situation to postulate the presence 
of a “disease” or “pathological process,” 
any more than it does in any of thou- 
sands of other human situations where 
there is the possibility of making both 
good and bad choices. 


EL in this way gotten the 
problem safely out of the realm of 
"disease" and into the area of de- 
cision theory, we can now take the 
further useful step of specifying, with 
considerable precision, the conditions 
under which one is likely to make good 
(wise) vs. bad (impulsive, foolish) de- 
cisions. Evidence from many sources 
indicates that individuals who live 
openly, under the judgment and with 
the counsel of their fellows, make, on 
the average, far better and better- 
disciplined decisions than do persons 
who operate secretly, evasively, dis- 
honestly. If we are committed to the 
practice of hiding certain of our actions 
and thus avoiding the consequences 
they would have if known, we are in- 
evitably weak in the face of temptation, 
in that now impulse is easily dominant 
over prudential concerns. Will power, 
it seems, is much more a matter of 
being “in community” than of having 
a special faculty or strength within one- 
self. Hence the great virtue and effec- 
tiveness of group therapy: it provides 
the occasion for a “return to commun- 
ity” and recovery of order, stability, 
realism, and joy in one’s life. 

“But what if the community, group, 
society is itself wrong? Isn't it then 
folly to submit to its values and 
discipline?” This is not the place to 
explore this issue exhaustively, Suffice 
it to say that groups can indeed be in 
error—and certainly one of the worst 
errors a group can make is to assume 
or teach that secrecy, isolation, “in- 
dependence” on the part of individuals 
is a good thing, Today our society is 
commonly called “sick” and much at- 
tention is being given to “community 
mental health,” on the assumption that 
our way of life is still too demanding, 
strict, rigid, moralistic. This, in my 
judgment, is not our problem at all. 
Is it not rather that, as a people, we 
have accepted, as necessity if not an 
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absolute good, the habit of compromise, 
deceit, and double-dealing? We shall, 
I think, vainly continue to seek “psy- 
chological integration" (or so-called 
“mental health”) until we recognize, 
once again, the central importance of 
personal integrity. 


Dabrowski’s book Positive Disin- 


INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


tegration usefully directs our atten- 
tion away from the stultifying notion 
of disease and "emotional disorder" 
toward a way of thinking which, if not 
yet fully explicit and precise, is at least 
pointing in a new direction which we 
need to explore with all seriousness and 
dispatch. 


Learning to Study by Doing It 


Donald E. P. Smith, General Editor; Carl Haag, Roderick A. Ironside, 
Rosemarie E. Nagel, Anne R. Cross, Daniel G. Sayles, and John E. 


Valusek 


Learning to Learn. New York and Burlingame: Harcourt, Brace & World, 
Inc., 1961. Pp. 143. $2.25. Paperback. 


Reviewed by Witttam Orman 


Donald E. P. Smith, the General Ed- 
itor, took his PhD in psychology at 
Cornell, and is now Associate Profes- 
sor of Education at the University of 
Michigan where, since 1952, he has 
been chief of the Reading Improvement 
Service. He is co-author, with P. Car- 
rigan, of The Nature of Reading Dis- 
ability (7959: CP, July 1960, 5 235). 
At the time of writing, the authors 
were pre-doctoral staff members of the 
Michigan reading service, of which Dan- 
iel Sayles is now Assistant Chief. Dr. 
Haag is now at Educational Testing 
Service; R. A. Ironside is Associate 
Professor at William and Mary; Rose- 
marie Nagel is Director of Reading 
Services at Delta College; Anne Cross 
teaches English in Fraser, Michigan; 
and Dr. John Valusek is a partner in 
@ private psychiatric clinic in Wichita, 
Kansas. The reviewer, William Ofman, 


a UCLA PhD in clinical and counsel- 
ing psychology, is currently Professor of 
Counselor Education at the University 
of Southern California. Previously he 
has served as director of the Reading 
and Study Service of the UCLA Coun- 
seling Center, which he helped to estab- 
lish, and has taught reading and study 
courses for UCLA extension, as well as 
for various clinics and schools in the 
Los Angeles area. In addition to direct- 
ing the Group Counseling Program at 
UCLA, he leads study habits seminars, 
teaches and supervises in the Reading 
Laboratory, conducts research in group 
counseling, and engages in private prac- 
tice in clinical psychology. 


think that it is a fair proposition 
I to make that the college and uni- 
versity experience differs from that of 
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previous schooling in that it requires of 
the student greater independence of 
thought and action, as well as new strat- 
egies of study designed to be more con- 
sistent with the higher level demands of 
college and university education, These 
demands for a mature and independent 
approach on the part of the student 
are evidenced everywhere on campus: 
in the instructor’s attitude, in the values 
of the student sub-culture, as expressed 
in the thinking of scholars, adminis- 
trators, and publicists, and as mirrored 
in the fears and questions of students 
in study-skills seminars and in counsel- 
ing centers. 

Students faced with this challenge of 
autonomy and the higher levels of work 
demanded of them often “try harder,” 
but too frequently they are ill prepared 
for the effort. Moreover, a mere in- 
tensification of study procedures prac- 
ticed at lower scholastic levels simply 
will not fulfill the frequent occasions 
requiring integrated, original, creative, 
and critical contributions, For many 
students, therefore, the experience dur- 
ing the freshman year is one akin to 
a “cultural shock” that bewilders some, 
galvanizes others and paralyzes a few. 

The university experience requires a 
different attitude, a different approach 
to becoming educated—an approach 
that allows the student to enter into 
an active and constructive relationship 
with the material made available to 
him, one that facilitates his becoming 
involved in it, and being changed as 
a result of the encounter. 

And the encounter is not an easy one: 
“Tf colleges and universities were ever 
places of elegant leisure, they are so 
no longer. Look about you on the 
campus and all you see is anxious pre- 
occupation, Students are married, em- 
ployed, going or returning from a 
conference, apprehensive about exam- 
inations, ruled by the clock like the 
most harried executive. They are not 
in cloistered halls but in the midst of 
life—which is why so many are also 
in the midst of psychiatric treatment” 
(Jacques Barzun, in The American 
Scholar, Spring, 1964). 


Ts book is dedicated to the student 
who wants to maximize his study time 


and his academic potential. Recogniz- 
ing the need to transmit to the student 
the basic nature of the studying (learn- 
ing) process so that by understanding 
the fact that mere reading is not study- 
ing, he is urged to adopt those study 
stratagems that leaming theory and 
educational psychology have painfully 
discovered and formulated. The book 
is organized into five sections: (I) a 
diagnosis of present functioning, (II) 
a presentation of a detailed and excel- 
lent “reading to learn" technique, (III) 
a learning-to-read section, (IV) the 
method as applied to various disciplines, 
and (V) a section of timed readings 
upon which the student can practice 
rate and comprehension improvement. 

This reviewer, together with his col- 
leagues at the Reading and Study Cen- 
ter at UCLA, have used this book 
in study habits seminars and in reading 
laboratories with great success. It is 
one of the few available books which 
gives the student an understanding of 
the basic nature of the studying process; 
but, more important, it does not satisfy 
itself with a detailed statement of a 
method alone—as is the case in Pauk's 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1963), Morgan and 
Deese's (McGraw-Hill, 1957), or Voek's 
(Saunders, 1957, 1964) books. Rather, 
Learning to Learn presents the student 
with an excellent workbook in which 
he is led through the process, shown 
what to do, when to do it, what to 
look for, and what to expect. He is 
permitted to evaluate his work and 
given practice in the technique and its 
rationale. The specific method upon 
which the authors’ approach is based 
is a slight expansion of one developed 
by Robinson in his Effective Study 
(Harper, 1961) a method which helps 
the student approach the study task 
in an organized, active and involved 
manner, one which permits him to 
evaluate his results, and one which helps 
him retain the information by spaced 
reviewing. 

Further, the instruction is done, as 
much as any book or workbook can, 
in a “personalized” manner. The student 
feels that the authors are speaking to 
him; indeed, it is obvious that the 
authors have had ample experience in 
working with students in the learning- 
to-read and reading-to-learn areas. The 
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authors provide the student with fre- 
quent cues as to what to do and how 
to do it, with models of how apt and 
efficient studying is executed. One is 
impressed by the feeling that any stu- 
dent who works his way through this 
book will know, by experiencing it, 
the most efficient method of learning 
textual material. 


dee authors have taken pains to pre- 
sent a wide range of materials upon 
which the reader can practice. There 
are sections dealing with studying chem- 
istry, mathematics, physics, and lan- 
guages—specific areas of application 
often neglected in “how to study” books. 

In addition to the most important 
section on how to learn, the student 
is given the opportunity to diagnose 
his learning style and reading ability. 
One is not certain about the value of 
this section, especially as it relates to 
specific remedies for various deficiencies 
in studying style, but there certainly can 
be no serious objection to it, There 
is an all too brief presentation of test- 
taking techniques, and one feels the lack 
of the kind of presentation that Virginia 
Voeks offers in her On Becoming an 
Educated Person (Revised Ed., 1964). 

The last section deals with reading- 
rate improvement, and includes eight 
timed reading selections with brief com- 
prehension checks, Again, one feels that 
this section is more an “appendix” than 
a thorough treatment of the problem 
of learning to read more rapidly and 
efficiently, In effect, the student is 
given a number of selections to read 
and an opportunity to check his com- 
prehension. 

Obviously, the reviewer feels that this 
book is an excellent one. The how-to- 
learn section is about the best he has 
seen, and one can readily forgive the 
other minor shortcomings. Above all, 
the book is one students can "take to”; 
it speaks to them personally, in a light 
and provocative style, without taking the 
task lightly, It "teaches" well, and 
approximates a programmed approach 
to the studying proces. The book 
should be a welcome contribution in 
any college or university program which 
recognizes the student's need to learn 
to learn. 
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ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


A FOX FOR RIMLAND’S CHIGKENS 


A FEW comments on Alfred Baldwin’s 
review of my book Infantile Autism 
(CP, 1965, 10,270): 

First, I must disagree with Baldwin’s 
assertions that my criticisms of psycho- 
genic causation were "unsupported" and 
were writen in pique. While my work 
was not convincing to him, I think Con- 
temporary Psychology readers should 
know that I carefully listed each argu- 
ment I could locate and articulate which 
has been adduced explicitly or otherwise 
as support for psychogenic causation of 
childhood psychoses. I examined each 
one in some detail—as much or more 
detail, I think, than the reader will 
find anywhere else, Although I was em- 
phatic in declaring that I did not claim 
to have disproven psychogenic causation, 
I did insist that my “careful review of 
the evidence has revealed no support 
for the psychogenic point of view" (p. 
61). (I indicated this meant no uni- 
lateral support—no support which was 
not also consistent with the biogenic 
view.) I then tried to make clear that 
I was deliberately trying to "provoke 
some long-overdue, rational and articu- 
late consideration of the problem, even 
at the expense of provoking . . . wrath” 
(p. 61). Unfortunately in Baldwin's case 
T seem to have succeeded only in pro- 
voking the wrath, not the "articulate 
consideration of the problem" that I 
still hope to see, 

I purposefully titled the section Bald- 
win remarked on, “Psychogenesis as an 
inadequate and pernicious hypothesis," in 
exactly the same vein. I happen to think 
it will bring the problem to a more 
Speedy resolution to stand up and say 
loudly and clearly *the emperor is stark 
naked!" (if naked I think he is) than 
agreeably to mumble under my breath 
“Methinks his royal highness is Perhaps 
not completely dressed.” 

Fully aware that it would attract ani- 
mosity, I labeled the psychogenic hy- 
pothesis “pernicious” after long and care- 
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ful deliberation, for two reasons: a) I 
think there is little doubt that it is 
pernicious—that it has demonstrably 
caused much harm and little, if any, 
demonstrable good; b) only by proclaim- 
ing that it is pernicious can I hope to 
provoke the examination of the concept 
that I believe is required. Unlike the 
hypotheses that Shakespeare’s plays were 
writen by Bacon, or that there is (is not) 
life on Mars, the hypothesis that parents 
can and do cause their children to be- 
come mentally ill has had and continues 
to have disastrous effects on living peo- 
ple. I think the time is long overdue 
for us psychologists to think honestly and 
explicitly about this. 

Regarding Baldwin's comments that I 
"failed to deal with the complexity of 
the problem" of the cognitive defect in 
children with infantile autism: Baldwin 
used as an example the assumed fact 
that children "shift from the interroga- 
tive to the declarative form" in the re- 
versal of “you” for “I” in their Speech. 
Baldwin is mistaken. At most, some of 
the children drop the “Do” at the be- 
ginning of interrogative sentences, if they 
are starting to develop meaningful speech, 
but even here the sentence is a direct 
literal repetition of what this child has 
heard before (see p. 228 of Kanner’s 
1943 article for illustrations of this). In 
many cases it is even possible to identify 
the vocal inflections of the adult whose 
speech the child is reiterating. 

I was genuinely surprised to read 
Baldwin's statement that I am "satisfied 
merely to label the [cognitive] problem 
in global terms as an associative defect.” 
Obviously Baldwin did not appreciate 
the relevance to cognition of my dis- 
cussion of “closed loop phenomena in 
autism” (pp. 85-87), and he apparently 
missed the point of my discussion and 
hypotheses on the bio-electrical nature 
of the nerve impulse (pp. 188-205) 
which permitted me specifically to trans- 
late the conceptual defect in autism into 
the related electronic concepts of fidelity 
and band-width in communication theory 
(pp. 201-205). i 


I was disappointed that the subtitle of 
my book, The Syndrome and its Impli- 
cations for a Neural Theory of Behavior, 
was not mentioned. This omission could 
have the adverse effect of losing a highly 
valued part of my book’s potential read- 
ership. 

Finally, let me thank Baldwin for say- 
ing my book is worth reading, despite 
the obvious fact that it disagreed with 
many of his own views, and let me chide 
Contemporary Psychology for ignoring 
the advice in my earlier letter on Con- 
ceptual Friendliness (CP, Feb. 1964, 
9, 91-92). As I pointed out then, giving 
a book to a reviewer on “the other side 
of the fence” in a field where opinion 
is sharply divided is nearly tantamount 
to guaranteeing an unfavorable review, 
irrespective of the merits of the book. 
Reviews, I urged, should be written by 
qualified members of the author's target 
audience, not by the entrenched enemies 
of his theoretical position. My book, 
being basically “a neural theory of be- 
havior” (despite Contemporary Psychol- 
ogy’s not listing it that way) should have 
gone to a biologically oriented reviewer. 
Instead, it went to a Professor of Fam- 
ily Relations whose basic stance on the 
biogenic vs, Psychogenic origin of basic 
personality is sharply opposed to mine. 
This is like asking the fox to guard 
the chickens, or asking a psychoanalyst to 
review a book written by Eysenck. 

I hope Contemporary Psychology learns 
from this! 

BERNARD RIMLAND 
Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences 


P.S. And let me commend Contempo- 
rary Psychology for having found a con- 
ceptually friendly reviewer for ‘Thomas 
Szasz’s Law, Liberty and Psychiatry (CP, 
June, 1965, 10, 255-256). This must 
have been hard to do, but I’m very glad 


you succeeded. 
B.R. 


PAIN, AULD AND KISKER 


Kiskers The Disorganized Personality 
came off badly in comparison with 
White's The Abnormal Personality. Auld 
(CP, July 1965, 10, 314-317) says that 
the choice between the two texts involves 
deep issues. One issue is supposed to be 
that Kisker “betrays a prejudice against 
Psychoanalytic formulations.” Kisker's ec- 
lectic consideration of many viewpoints, 
with a prominent and sympathetic role 
assigned to psychoanalytic theory, hardly 
Seems to deserve the severity of Auld’s 
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charge of prejudice. Granted Auld’s 
contention that Kisker “nearly always 
speaks of a psychoanalytic hypothesis as 
‘a hypothesis,’ ‘a controversial idea, ‘an 
assumption. " Such caution might with 
charity be called objectivity; it is not 
necessarily prejudice. 

Another issue that Auld raises is 
whether or not the student-reader can 
form a coherent picture of the principles 
of behavior from one text or the other. 
Auld says that the answer for White is 
definitely yes. Auld gives Kisker a poor 
rating for coherency even though Auld 
admits Kisker is good in reporting the 
details of research findings. Auld's con- 
clusion reminds me of the politician with 
the sign on his wall: *Don't disturb me 
with the facts; I got my mind made up." 

A more important issue, says Auld, is 
that Kisker shows no appreciation of the 
importance of inner conflict. He charges 
Kisker with complete neglect of im- 
portant psychoanalytic concepts. Let the 
reader judge for himself from the sub- 
headings in Kiskers chapter 4: the 
nature of motivation, the role of the 
unconscious, the clinical validation of un- 
conscious processes, the psychopathology 
of everyday life, dream life, sleepwalking, 
hypnosis, conflict and frustration, sex and 
conflict, the oral period, the anal period, 
the phallic period, the latency period, the 
genital period, hostility and aggression, 
direct aggression, indirect aggression, vi- 
carious aggression, the struggle for status, 
guilt and anxiety, the defenses against 
guilt and anxiety, repression, substitution, 
rationalization, projection, identification, 
compensation, reaction formation, fan- 
tasy, regression, sublimation. Surely, this 
impressive list of psychodynamic concepts 
merits a kinder judgment from Auld 
than his verdict that Kisker shows no 
appreciation of inner conflict. 

In the last paragraph of his review 
Auld says, “. . . for Kisker has striven 
valiantly to avoid bias (though he hasn’t 
quite succeeded), and it certainly can’t 
be said that he pushes psychoanalytic 
views.” Why should Kisker push psycho- 
analysis? White has succeeded very well 
at that in his erudite soft sell. Kisker is 
an eclectic who presents psychoanalysis 
sympathetically as well as other points of 
view. Auld would have us believe that 
Kisker is “biased against psychoanalysis,” 
and that he is supposed to “betray a 
prejudice against psychoanalytic formula- 
tions.” Auld’s phrasing implies that Kis- 
ker is guilty of something bad, something 
that I shall call un-Freudianism, some- 
thing almost as bad as un-Americanism. 
How does Auld ferret out Kisker’s 
heresy? It is a simple case of guilt by 


association. Because Kisker treats with 
respect several cultural and biological 
theories that are independent of psycho- 
analysis, then Auld suspects that Kisker 
is secretly against psychoanalysis. God 
help Kisker if he had dared to oppose 
psychoanalysis openly! Even White, who 
offers his own original theory of compe- 
tence, may be suspect to Auld at this 
rate. 

As a Visiting Professor at Nebraska 
Wesleyan University, I have used both 
texts and have found each excellent in 
its own way. Their invidious comparison 
foments an atmosphere of antagonism. 
Neither writer can protect the under- 
graduate from the unconscious failings of 
his teacher. Neither author provides the 
final answer in a field where, in my 
opinion, there is as yet no one, final, 
scientific answer. Regardless of how 
much prejudice some may believe is be- 
trayed by the following categorical state- 
ment, I believe that abnormal psychology 
is a field where we can be confident that 
psychoanalysis is not the final, total 
answer. 

I think it is a shame that Auld’s re- 
view requires a man to search his con- 
science and to screw up his courage 
before he dares to state what ought to 
be a simple truism, I do not feel proud 
to have to proclaim a truism; I feel cut 
down and restricted. Yet it is Auld who, 
in the last sentence of his review, says 
he is pained at professors whose distaste 
for psychoanalysis makes them fail to 
correct deficiencies in Kisker’s book. I 
have a pain in the same place but for 
a different reason. I am pained because 
professors who are sympathetic to psycho- 
analysis are left unprepared by Auld’s 
review to examine the benefits of Kisker’s 
text. 

S. D. KAPLAN 
Lincoln State Hospital, Nebr. 


AULD OF YALE 


In the July issue (CP, July 1965, 10, 
314) CP mistakenly and without any 
properly vested authority gave Frank 
Auld, Jr, a PhD degree from the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. Auld is 
a Yale man, a fact that CP missed by 
2876 miles. 

—F. H. S. 
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Particularly and Peculiarly Human 


Heinz Werner and Bernard Kaplan 


Symbol Formation. New York: Wiley, 1963. Pp. xiii + 530. $11.95. 


Reviewed by Jonas LANGER 


The late (1890-1964) Heinz Werner, 
first author of this book, received a 
1915 PhD from the University of Vienna 
and taught at the Universities of Mu- 
nich and Hamburg, at Brooklyn College 
and at Clark University where he was 
G, Stanley Hall Professor of Genetic 
Psychology and Chairman of the De- 
partment of Psychology. The review, ap- 
propriately, tells more about him. The 
second author, Bernard Kaplan, re- 
ceived his PhD from Clark in 1953, 
stayed on there to teach, and is now 
Professor of Psychology and a Director 
of the Heinz Werner Institute of Human 
Development. He is co-editor with S. 
Wapner of Perspectives in Psychological 
Theory (CP, Dec. 1961, 6, 451). The 
reviewer, Jonas Langer, also a product 
of Clark University (1962), has been 
Assistant Professor of Psychology at the 
University of California, Berkeley, since 
receiving his PhD. He has been working 
on developmental problems of cognition 
and particularly on symbolization. He 
is currently writing a work on psycho- 
logical theories of development and will 
spend 1965-66 at Piaget’s laboratory as 
an NIH Special Fellow. 


HE CURRENT INTEREST in cognitive 
development is both the cause and 
the effect of the resurgent critical at- 


tention being devoted to some of the 
classical questions of psychology and 
epistemology. This is forcing a shift, 
from single-minded environmentalism, to 
an examination of the role of the or- 
ganism’s psychological structures and 
processes in the determination of be- 
havioral and phenomenological phe- 
nomena, Propaedeutic to this change 
has been the recognition of the Aris- 
totelean distinction between the actor 
who spontaneously initiates actions that 
move his environment to react in ways 
he desires and the patient who suffers 
actions from the scene which 
him to behave. 

Developmental psychology is, by def- 
inition, concerned with the theoretical 
and empirical specification of the di- 
rection, progressive and regressive, of 
the changes that occur in the organ- 
ism’s life cycle. The type of direction 
attributed to the organism is a func- 
tion of whether our psychological con- 
ception of man is that of an actor or a 
patient. 

Heinz Werner’s comparative-organis- 
mic theory of development is a creative 
and original approach to those funda- 
mental issues that are now beginning 
to receive so much attention in devel- 
opmental psychology. A sample of Wer- 
ner’s bibliography (compiled in Per- 


moves 
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spectives in Psychological Theory, edited 
by B. Kaplan and S. Wapner) attests 
to his theoretical and experimental con- 
tributions, viz., his first article, “A Ge- 
netic Table of Conceptual Forms” 
(1912), his monographs, eg., “The 
Origins of the Metaphor” (1919), 
“Fundamental Problems in the Physi- 
ognomics of Language” (1932), “Per- 
ceptual Development” (1957, with S. 
Wapner), and his classic work on com- 
parative-development psychology which 
first appeared in 1926 and later in 
an expanded English version under 
the title of Comparative Psychology of 
Mental Development (1948). Through- 
out, Werner argued that the human 
organism is a growing, creative actor; 
the organism is directed towards con- 
serving its integrity at the same time as 
it is directed towards changing and de- 
veloping. The orthogenetic principle 
(development is characterized by in- 
ing differentiation and hierarchic 
integration) and the principle of emer- 
gence (novel functional-structures arise 


crea 


in the course of development) assure 
progressive continuity and elaboration 
of new stages of cognitive operations, 
ie sensory motor-gestural, perceptual- 
imaginal, and conceptual-symbolic op- 
erations. 


A BOOK, Symbol Formation, was 
Werner’s last major work. Written in 
collaboration with his student and col- 
league Bernard Kaplan, it is an impres- 
sive addition to the comparative-organ- 
ismic theory of development. 


The comparative-organismic resolu- 
tion of the distinction between the or- 
ganism as an actor and as a patient is 
fundamental to the authors’ treatment 
of symbolization, which is the partic- 
ular concern of this work. It is their po- 
sition that the direction of evolution 
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and human ontogenesis is from an or- 
ganism that is dominated by the scene 
to an organism that is both independent 
from and sovereign over its environ- 
ment, In human ontogenesis the scene 
dominates the organism during early 
childhood; the child is dependent. As 
the individual matures his actions in- 
creasingly dominate the environment. 
It is only with regression due to se- 
nility or pathology that the individual 
may become dependent again. 

The patient view assumes that the pri- 
mordial state of the human organism 
is that of existential segregation from 
other humans, Progressive internaliza- 
tion (imitation and/or introjection) of 
human communal characteristics in the 
course of development insures increas- 
ing identity and communication with 
one's culture; the penultimate state of 
the patient is conformity with others, 
The authors assume, by contrast, that 
the human qualities of the neonate im- 
mediately insures his communality with 
other humans. The primordial state 
of the child is egocentricity (undiffer- 
entiatedness from his environment). 
Progressive development is directed to- 
ward increasing individuation of the self 
as a creative individual as well as in- 
tegration with others. 

The patient view typically imposes 
a continuity perspective, while the actor 
view imposes a discontinuity perspec- 
tive, upon the course of development. 
The authors, however, recognize that 
both perspectives are applicable and 
logically necessary. For them the study 
of cognitive development is the deter- 
mination of the quantitative and quali- 
tative transformation of intelligence 
from its biological roots to the forms 
and functions of adult human cognition. 

According to Werner and Kaplan the 
emergent genetic function that deter- 
mines and gives significance to man's 
development is, above all others, the in- 
tention to know. This intentionality is 
the tendency to construct knowledge 
rather than to mirror or react to a pre- 
formed reality. The emergent instru- 
ment subserving this end is the symbol. 

The authors devote the rest of the 
work to a comparative-organismic anal- 
ysis of progressive stages in symbolic 
functioning by considering the ways in 
which human organisms: 
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(a) construct and make reference to 
forms of knowledge, from sensori-mo- 
tor things-of-action to contemplative 
considerations about thoughts as well as 
things; 

(b) mold symbolic forms in gestu- 
ral, imaginal and linguistic media; 

(c) formulate representational rela- 
tionships, from mimetic to analogical, 
to arbitrary-conventional relationships 
between expressive and  referential 
forms; 

(d) establish communicative relation- 
ships, from naturalistic and egocentric, 
postural-imaginal acts, to quasi-natural- 
istic gestures and egocentric speech, to 
autonomous, external speech. 

Werner and Kaplan do not share the 
methodological purists’ dogmatic criteria 
that have had such a restrictive hold 
on the research in American psychol- 
ogy. They offer evidence, much of 
which is new, from observational, clin- 
ical, and experimental studies of early 
childhood, retarded children, adults in 
special states such as dreaming, and 
adults in normal and pathological states 
using verbal-linguistic and gestural- 
imaginal media of symbolization. 


i» THIS WORK, the authors deal pri- 
marily with primitive and only second- 
arily with higher cognitive processes. 
This is not to say that they completely 
neglect to specify the later stages of 
symbol formation, The most advanced 
forms of representation are defined as 
arbitrary, conventional relationships be- 
tween symbols and referents (a charac- 
terization which seems more relevant 
to a learning-theoretic perspective than 
the authors’ organismic perspective). At 
this stage language usage is autono- 
mous. By this is meant that: (a) it is 
differentiated, spatio-temporally and ma- 
terially, from the events to which it 
refers; (b) it is independent of personal 
usage and context of production; and 
(c) it has coherent internal organiza- 
tion. 

A more comprehensive analysis of 
the most advanced stages of symbol 
formation would seem desirable for at 
least two reasons. First, the authors are 
committed, although they do not ex- 
plicitly state it, to the Kantian method 
that adequate inquiry into the act of 
constructing knowledge requires clear 


conceptualization of the function of 
knowledge, its end and fulfillment. This 
makes it imperative that the functional- 
structures of the end states of symbolic 
development be specified in order theo- 
retically to interpret and empirically 
to determine phenomena as con: 
acts of cognition, and the stage oí de- 
velopment to which these acts bclong. 
Second, according to the authors, the 
orthogenetic principle is the majo law 


tutive 


which governs development. This princi- 
ple asserts that progressive devclop- 
ment is characterized by incresing 


hierarchic integration of primitive (unc- 
tional-structures by newly 
functional-structures of more advanced 
developmental stages. Yet, the inte- 
grative character of the higher func- 
tional-structures is not explicated. 

The authors do present a comprehen- 
sive and instructive treatment of the re- 
verse developmental relationship implied 
by the orthogenetic principle. This piin- 
ciple suggests that primitive, schematiz- 
ing processes (internal determination of 
the form of the referent and the sym- 
bol and the metaphorical construction 
of the representational relationship 
between them) play a functional role 
even at higher stages of symbolic activ- 
ity. Two theoretical intuitions, for which 
the authors provide some evidence, are 
particularly provocative, The first is 
that the initial stages in the construc- 
tion of a new representational relation- 
ship always involve reciprocal rotation 
of the symbolic and referential forms 
so that they will physiognomically fit 
for the individual. The second is that the 
beginning cultural-historical and indi- 
vidual-developmental stages of schemat- 
ization involve linguistic phrase struc- 
turing which concretely — analogizes 
cognitive event structuring, and that the 
model on which this rotational activity 
is based in Indo-European cultures is 
human action, ie, agent-acting on- 
object. 

"This is, then, a fitting conclusion to 
Werner's creative career, This work pre- 
sents a fresh look at human develop- 
ment from a humanistic perspective. It 
provides theoretical and research guide- 
lines for critical examination of the par- 
ticularly, and perhaps peculiarly, human 
function—to construct symbolic knowl- 
edge. 
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Many Impingements 


Eric H. Lenneberg (Ed.) 


New Directions in the Study of Language. Cambridge, Mass.: The M. I. T. 


Press, 1964, Pp. ix + 194, $5.00. 


Reviewed by Desr Hymes 


The editor, Erie H. Lenneberg, received 
his PhD in psychology from Harvard 
University where he was involved, as 
part of his doetoral experience, in a 
special program in linguistics. He is 
Research Fellow at Children's Hospital, 
Boston, and Associate in Psychiatry at 
Harvard Medical School. His special 
interests are in the study of biological 
aspects of speech and language develop- 
ment in children and in the study of 
disc sabi litics. The reviewer is Dell Hymes, 
1955 PhD from Indiana was in 
uistics. His BA, from Reed, however, 
»thropology and literature, and 
v Professor of Anthropology at 
i ity of Pennsylvania, a posi- 
tion to which he came in July of 1965 
from the University of California at 
Berkeley. He is editor of Language in 
Culture and Society: A Reader in Lin- 
guistics and Anthropology (1965, Harper 
& Row). He has an interest in the 
ethnographic and evolutionary study of 
communication, with emphasis on prob- 
lems of describing native systems of 
communication; he is set on comparing 
such systems to shed light on cross-cul- 
tural differences in the role of language. 


ION in the psychology of lan- 
guage continues to grow apace. It is 
furthered here in a volume containing 
seven papers presented at the XVIIth 
International Congress of Psychology 
(Washington, 1963). Five papers are 
from a special symposium organized by 
the editor, and two (Brown, Ervin- 
Tripp) from another symposium at the 
same Congress. 

As organizer of the symposium, 
Lenneberg has wished "to encourage 


the most outstanding scientists in the 
field to discuss the phenomenon of lan- 
guage in the light of their specialized 
knowledge, to encourage them to point 
to new and unsolved problems, to vent 
their enthusiasm, and to speculate 
freely” (v), As editor, he has decided 
in favor of publication because he has 
felt the papers to be an excellent. cross 
section of language research at mid- 
century. The issues are said to contrast 
with those we faced at the beginning of 
the century; the volume aims at char- 
acterizing some of the important new 
trends (vii). I think the contrast is less 
with the first quarter of the century 
than with the second; but new trends 
there are. In what way does this volume 
characterize them? 

In part the papers variously reflect 
the impingement upon the psychology 
of language of trends in several lines of 
study not all directly represented here: 
animal communication, ethology, ethno- 
science and folk taxonomy, generative 
grammar, technical linguistics generally, 
information theory. More directly, all 
the papers show concern with language 
as a cognitive ability. Five are con- 
cerned with its acquisition by the child, 
two with the cognitive basis of language 
use, and one (Miller) with both. More 
generally, the papers can be seen as evi- 
dence of a single and important. trend, 
The authors can be taken as sharing a 
belief that the data of language, ade- 
quately considered, pose problems that 
conventional learning theory can not 
accomodate. In a sense, the authors col- 
lectively have encircled conventional 
learning theory. It is in effect indicted 
as unable to account for the true com- 
plexity both of the maturational com- 
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ponent in language acquisition, on the 
one hand, and of what is acquired, on 
the other, 


The indictment is only implicit in 
Carmichael's call (“The Early Growth 
of Language Capacity in the Indi- 
vidual”) for “a much more complete 
knowledge of cortical histology and phys- 
iology, correlated with recorded word 
utterance” (19), in which he takes lan- 
guage development as dependent on the 
continuing maturation of specific lan- 
guage mechanisms, Lenneberg ("A Bio- 
logical Perspective of Language") gives 
an explicit sketch of a whole new bio- 
logical world for the student of language 
to master, He reviews reasons for think- 
ing that the basis of language capacity 
may be transmitted genetically, There is 
evidence as to such matters as anatomic 
and physiologic correlates; developmental 
schedule; difficulty in suppressing lan- 
guage; inability to teach language to non- 
humans; universals of language; familial 
occurrence of language disabilities; 
mutual autonomy of language ability and 
intelligence—evidence along all these 
lines leads Lenneberg to conclude that 
language seems due to species-specific 
capacities, although he must state that 
the nature of these capacities is as yet 
unknown. 

The biological concern reappears in 
acceptance of the importance of ma- 
turational sequence by Goldman-Eisler 
(112), in the forthright reference to a 
“large nativistic component” by Miller 
(99), and in the concluding allusion to 
it by Brown and Bellugi (161), These 
papers, however, together with that by 
Ervin-Tripp, form a distinct subgroup. 
Whereas Carmichael and Lenneberg 
elaborate upon evidence from animals, 
anatomy, genetics, pathology, and brain, 
the latter authors elaborate upon the 
ways in which the observed detail of 
language carries the psychologist to more 
complex levels of explanation. 


George Miller ("Language and Psy- 
chology”) shows that concern with prag- 
matics (defined as the attempt to 
construct theories of language users) re- 
quires the psychologist to account for 
the productivity of syntactic and se- 
mantic habits—for the fact that these 
implicit linguistic rules, unlike other, 
simpler habits, enable people to deal 
constantly and adequately with novel 
events. Such an account “will be much 
more complicated than most of the theo- 
ries currently under investigation in our 
psychological laboratories” (99); and 
beyond it there lies “ 


the main concern 
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of pragmatics . . . the construction of a 
psycholinguistic theory of belief . . . 
(which includes) any type of acceptance 
or commitment that could lead to action" 
(101). Studies of the time taken to trans- 
form sentences to their negative counter- 
parts show syntactic, semantic, and prag- 
matic factors all at work. 

Each of the remaining three papers 
makes analogous points, Goldman-Bisler 
("Discussion and Further. Comments”) 
also focuses on productivity, emphasizing 
a contrast between “voluntary speech" 
and the large mass of automatic verbal 
behavior in which it is normally em- 
bedded. Studies of hesitation pauses show 
the inadequacy of purely stochastic pre- 
diction of speech sequences; beyond it 
are grammatical and semantic determi- 


conceived by psychology" (161). Ervin- 
Tripp ("Imitation and Structural Change 
in Children's Language") also considers 


three processes in terms of the ability 
of each to account for the convergence 
of children's grammar on norma. 


i 
| 


tion 
ol a series of complex lin- 
guistic systems; changes in behavior re- 
flect changes in the child's unfolding 
syntactic system. Even this view is inade- 
quate, because every instance of systemic 
change examined shows prior variation in 
the direction of adult norms, more so 
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than the child's existing system would 
lead one to expect. There are at least 
three processes, then-—imitation, compre- 
hension, and the building, by analogy, 
of clases and rules. System building is 
central, but imitation and comprehension 
must account for the accretion of in- 
stances that eventuate in systematic 
changes, Their relationship, however, has 
barely been faced in discussions of child 
language. 

It is clear that these contributors see 
their work as participating in a new di- 
rection, Where is the new direction 
likely to lead? And how excellent is 
the cross section of it here? 


I sense here something analogous to 
the early course of descriptive linguis- 
tics in the United States, Conscious of 
leading one’s reference group into new 
lands, one neglects to look for signs that 
others have occupied it before, Insofar 
as these papers show that language re- 
quires the psychologist to deal with 
partly self-developing systems, with sets 
of rules, with syntax, semantics, and 
pragmatics in complex relation, they 
point to a territory in which one will 
find a variety of other students of lan- 
guage already encamped, 

To say this is not to fault such psy- 
chologists as Johnny-come-latelies, If 
others have already granted the com- 
plexities, some psychologists have now 
done more than most others to unravel 
them, This statement holds particularly 
for the pervasive subject of the acquisi- 
tion of linguistic structure by the child. 
Among American anthropologists, to 
my knowledge, only the late A. L. 
Kroeber has published data on the ac- 
quisition of linguistic competence by a 
child in a non-Western culture—and 
those were incidental notes in 1917, 
There is a clear challenge for the an- 
thropologist to take up his traditional 
responsibility for cross-cultural work. 
In just the work of Brown and Bellugi, 
and Ervin-Tripp (and W. Miller) re- 
ported here, let alone in the collective 
work of these scholars and their stu- 


things for which to 
and a framework for revealing 


crow-cultural comparison of what they 


find. And it is the psychologist, not the 
anthropologist, who has pointed the way, 

At the same time, the anthropologist 
(or sociologist) may still notice a range 
of questions beyond those the psychol- 
ogist (or linguist) is likely to ask. One 
way to suggest the true scope of the 
new directions in the study of language 
is again in terms of the acquisition of 
language by the child. For the most 
part, linguistic competence is treated in 
linguistic theory and in this volume ax 
acquisition of the ability to judge the 
grammaticality of any and all sentences 
pertaining to a language. That ability, 
however, is but a part of the range of 
abilities a child must acquire in become 
ing a competent member of a commu- 
nity. A child must acquire the ability 
to judge sentences as appropriate, not 
only in terms of grammar, but also in 
terms of contexts of use, With the first 
ability, a child might be able to say 
any and all sentences, but with it alone 
he or she would not know when to say 
any particular sentence, or whether, ine 
deed, to speak at all. 

‘The exploration of the realm of come 
municative competence, to which the 
above example points, requires a cone 
ceptualization that finds common ground 
for all who are exploring it. The present 
papers, however, largely eschew general 
conceptualization, Only George Miller 
explicitly considers frames of reference. 
Disliking all that are presently available, 
he adopts that of Morris (syntactic, 
semantics, pragmatics) out of express 
necessity to choose one, Classifications of 
the components of communicative events, 
and of functions of speech, are treated 
as merely equally a priori alternatives, 
Like Miller, I dislike purely a priori 
classifications, Just as a theory of language 
structure must have its universal terms 
(ea, “sentence,” “distinctive feature"), 
however, so must a theory of language 
use, Terms such as “speech community,” 
“speech act," "function of speech," must 
be employed, together with terms for 
the components of communicative events, 
and for functions of speech. Like such 
terms as “sentence” and “distinctive 
feature," their referents and systemic 
relations in the given case are not to be 
imposed in a priori fashion, but discov- 
ered. Without such terms, one cannot 


speech economies, found about the world, 
nor give adequate empirical foundation 
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to a general theory of the place of lan- 
guage in social life. 

Such a general theory will be exclusive 
to no one discipline, neither linguistica, 
nor any one mediator, much as peyeho- 


cal figures,” but the “cunning of reason” 
is at work in other disciplines as well, 


GERERE as customary behav- 


sis by regarding the opposition, sacred; 
nonsacred, as a graduated scale. ) 
In conclusion, let me note that Lenne- 


berg promises detailed treatment of 
some of his views in a forthcoming 
book, The Biological Foundation of 
Language. One may dispute some of 
the claim he is likely to make for the 
Independence of language acquisition 
from sociocultural factors, but so far as 
| know, he alone is systematically 
amassing the evidence that makes the 
case for the biological Anlage of lan- 
guage. For this we shall all be in his 
debt, expecially for its contribution to 
the unified evolutionary theory of lan- 
guage that may emerge by the end of 
this century, Lenneberg's own enthusl- 
asm and speculation justify the hopes of 
his Preface. 


There recent polome shih indicate 
tae of 


Guiding Development 
Daniel W, Fullmer and Harold W, 
Bernard 


Counseling: Content and Process. 
Chicago: Science Research Aso. 
ciates, 1964, Pp. ix + 278. 


Reviewed by Jeax Punas Jonnan 


Both authors, Daniel Fullmer and 
Harold Bernard, are with the Division 
of Continuing Education, Oregon State 
System of Higher Education, Pullmer 
as Professor of Psychology and Bernard 
at Professor of Education. Fullmer re- 
ceived hit PhD from the University 
of Denver and was the 1963 recipient 
of the Nancy Wimmer Award, given 
by the APGA to a person. judged to 
have made an important contribution 
to the feld of guidance. Bernard is 
author of Mental Hygiene for Clas- 
room Teachers (1961) and Haman De- 
velopment in Western Culture (1962). 
The reviewer, Jean Pierre Jordaan, is 
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Professor of Prychology and Education 
and Executive Officer of the Guid- 
ance Laboratory, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbía, He is a counseling prycholo- 
git who holds degrees from the 
University of Cape Town and Colum- 
bia University, He initiated, organized 
and administered the first school guid- 
ance services in the province of Natal, 
South Africa. 


pe on guidance have been criti 
ciod for staying too close to the 
beaten path, for giving only a paming 
mod to theory, and for not drawing 
sufficiently on the findings of research, 

Fullmer's and Bernard's book sur- 
vives the first of these criticisms rather 
better than it does the other two, It 
dors contain some fresh and fairly 
provocative ideas, Theoretical ewes are 
not ignored, but their treatment is fro- 
quently blunted by poor writing, Re- 
warch findings receive some atten 
ton, but not nearly as much as one 
would expect in a book bearing the 
title this one does. 

Guidance is conceived of by the 
authors as a process of guiding and in- 
fluencing development; the process in- 
volves locating gaps in a counselee's 
development and devising learning ex- 
perences to fill these gaps. While Full. 
mer and Bernard are by no means the 
first to have advocated a developmental 
rather then a arietly remedial ap 
proach to guidance, some of their mg- 
gestions are wufficiently novel to war- 
rant special comment, They feel their 
approach calls for a counselor who will 
actively seek to initiate behavior change, 
who is not reluctant to "intervene in the 
life process of the individual and in- 
fluence the direction and quality of his 
growth and development" Since be- 
havior can sometimes be influenced 
more effectively by “modifying the per- 
son's environments” than by working 
with him in a one-to-one relationship, 
the authors recommend that counse- 
lors should not devote more than ten 
per cent of their time to individual 
counseling; the bulk of their time 
should be reserved for working with 
groups of teachers, parents, and pupils. 

A chapter is devoted to describing 
the procedures the authors have used 
in working with children and their par- 
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ents in the Portland Counseling Insti- 
tute. Each counseling session is divided 
into two parts: the first hour is spent 
in a group with several other families; 
during the second hour the parents are 
assigned to a parents’ group and the 
children to a children's group. The 
authors describe a blank for "plotting 
a counselee's verbal responses" which 
they say can be used both to chart 
and predict his progress towards emo- 
tional maturity. 

Unfortunately no research data are 
presented that enable one to evaluate 
the authors' enthusiasm for "family 
group consultation" or for the afore- 
mentioned blank which they claim to be 
a "research tool of considerable value." 
This is an. unfortunate omission, not 
only because these are interesting and 
possibly significant innovations but also 
because it is not consistent with the 
authors own view that "the time is 
past when anyone should attempt to 
defend his practice on the basis 
of mere personal opinion. Coun- 
seling practices based on research and 
consensus of the experts must re- 
place the subjective practices that now 
exist." Counseling research is notori- 
ously complicated and time-consuming, 
and it may be that the authors are 
not in a position at this time to re- 
port anything more than their initial 
impressions and observations. 

Failure to document statements and 
conclusions with research findings (their 
own or other people's) is not limited 
to this one chapter. The authors are 
generally much more inclined to cite 
authorities (and authors) than they are 
to cite research findings. 


1p other features of the book are 
worth noting. The first is the somewhat 
idiosyncratic use of familiar terms, for 
example the term folklore to denote 
“the story the counselee tells when 
he is encouraged to talk about him- 
self, his hopes, and his assessments of 
reality”; the term trauma to denote 
“a painful state of mind that is con- 
ducive to change”; and parameter to 
denote “the social expectation or stand- 
ard against which performance is eval- 
uated.” 

The second is the quality of the writ- 
ing; all too often there are statements 
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that seem to obscure the authors 
ideas. The book abounds in such pas- 
sages as: 


“The counselor’s work is tied to the 
big idea of developing the basis for 
individual autonomy,” 


“Long-range education and vocational 
planning should not obliterate personal 
problems of the here and now.” 


“Talking to students should occur 
in the dynamic flow of social inter- 
action affecting the youngster. The 
counselor must be relevant.” 


“Acceptance is the antithesis of the 
age-old master-slave tradition in inter- 
personal relationships." 


"In psychoanalytically oriented sys- 
tems, acceptance takes on a conde- 
scending tone.” 


“To be considered a functional psy- 
chological literate, every school coun- 
selor needs to understand the major 
concepts and labels of psychoanalysis. 
But one is cautioned not to be im- 
pressed by its novel aspects to the 
point of explaining every fetish, es- 
pecially those of your best friends.” 


“Becoming a counselor after being 
a teacher, or anything else, involves a 
basic change in identity. No person 
works well at anything that is not a 
part of his own system of valuing. A 
counselor is no superman. In order to 
function in a counseling role, he must 
first put his own house in order. He 
must see his work as important and 
relevant." 


€ 


- . . Changing jobs means more 
than the acquisition of a new set of 
skills—it means the acquisition of a new 
identity as a person of worth. The al- 
ternative to becoming a person of value 
is to become valueless and join the 
growing culture of poverty." 


To sum up: the authors have some 
interesting things to say, but they say 
them rather badly. 


W 


Is It Won 
or Does It Happen? 


Edith Jacobson 


The Self and the Object Worid. 
New York: International Univer- 
sities Press, 1964. Pp. xiii + 250. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by Srernen M. Prrria 


Edith Jacobson, the author, is a prac- 
ticing psychoanalyst in New York City. 
She is a member of the faculty of the 
New York Psychoanalytic Association 
and has written numerous papers on 
superego formation and related prob- 
lems. The reviewer, Stephen M. Pittcl, 
received his PhD in 1964 at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, where 
he worked with Gerald Mendelsohn, and 
is at present Assistant Professor at the 
University of Wisconsin. Interested 
examining psychoanalytic hypotheses, he 
now is engaged in studies of personality 
variables that serve to coordinate the 
individual’s behavior with his attitudinal 
Structure, 


HIS MONOGRAPH presents a rich in 
triguing picture of the ontogenesis 
of the subjective experiences of iden- 
tity. As in most intrigues, however, the 
essential elements are carefully con- 
cealed amidst a welter of familiar de- 
tail and apparent facts which the au- 
thor asserts to be nothing more than 
misguided speculations (e.g. Freud's 
notions of primary narcissism and maso- 
chism) or extraneous observations (e.g., 
Bowlby's attempts to discredit psycho- 
analytic drive theory on the basis of 
direct observations of infant behavior). 
Throughout, Jacobson emphasizes clin- 
ical encounters (often with psychotic 
patients) while discounting other po- 
tentially relevant sources of informa- 
tion. The vast literature on identifica- 
tion is but barely and selectively noted 
(of 159 references cited only four are 
not explicitly psychoanalytical), even in 
the chapter devoted to a “review of 
recent literature." 
The various sections of the mono- 
graph trace the growth of identity from 
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infancy through the period of adoles- 
vence and beyond. Jacobson disagrees 
with the writings of Erikson and others 
(e.g, Wheelis) on the subject of iden- 
^ not only for their defection to a 
“sociological” orientation, but also be- 
she claims, they have ignored 
. infantile development and onto- 
genetic factors.” Readers of Erikson, at 
least, may well question their under- 
tanding of him if Jacobson is to be 
} 


helieved 


The major contributions of this book 
are 1) a rejection of Freud’s notion of 
primary narcissism and masochism, 2) 
inition and systematic use of the 
concept of self and object representa- 
an account of the environ- 
mental factors concerned with the de- 
velopment of self-esteem, superego and 
identity, and 4) an extension of psy- 
choanalytic thinking on superego de- 
velopment through the latency period 
and adolescence, 


the d 


tions, 3) 


According to Jacobson the first pre- 
cursor of identity occurs through the 
gradual differentiation of images of the 
self and of the outer environment. 
Through the mechanisms of introjection 
jection the infant develops ide- 
cpresentations of the self and of 
others (objects). Originally distorted 
by the child's need for fusion with 
agwrandized love objects, repeated alter- 
nations of libidinal gratification and 
frustration lead to the formation of 
increasingly more realistic representa- 
tions and ultimately to the ego ideal 
and to superego identification. 

Jacobson argues that Freud correctly 
demonstrated the simultaneous presence 
of libidinal and aggressive impulses in 
the infant but failed to distinguish be- 
tween the self as the source and as the 
target of these impulses. Until the child 
develops a self representation it is 
meaningless to speak of self-directed 
love or aggression in psychoeconomic 
terms. She attributes the centripetal 
drive discharges of the infant to the 
limited capacity for external discharge 
and does not consider this as self- 
directed except in descriptive terms. In 
opposition to Freud, Jacobson assumes 
that the instinctual energies of the 
infant are undifferentiated at birth and 
that both libidinal and aggressive ener- 
gies develop under the influence of 


+. . external stimulation, of psychic 
growth and the opening up and increas- 
ing maturation of pathways for external 
discharge." 


Tu is more emphasis on en- 
vironmental factors in this treatment 
of psychosexual development than is 
common in older analytic writings. Yet. 
Jacobson often remembers, at the last 
moment, that she must not stray too far 
from maturational postulates. Thus, she 
notes the similarity of her position to 
the  frustration-aggression hypothesis 
only to add that the differentiation of 
drives after birth is “... psychobiologi- 
cally predetermined and... promoted 
by internal maturational factors as well 
as by external stimuli.” 

As her discussion of external deter- 
minants grows progressively more com- 
pelling, there is always to be found 
some maturational disclaimer. A typical 
“explanatory” pronouncement is that 
“, . the establishment of realistic object 
and self representations rests increasingly 
on the maturation of perceptive and 
self-perceptive functions, i.e., on reality 
testing at the expense of projective and 
introjective mechanisms.” 

Jacobson presents a detailed and 
sensitive description of the growing 
child’s interaction with his environment. 
When description gives way to inference 
(with which it is always, and perhaps 
necessarily, infused) the book's value is 
questionable both from the standpoint 
of psychoanalytic theory and from that 
of empirical psychology. For those 
readers who, like me, cherish the hope 
that ego psychology will make psycho- 
analysis academically respectable this 
book will represent the great promise 
unfulfilled. While the problems of iden- 
tity demand increasing attention in mod- 
ern society and psychology, the theo- 
retical innovations offered here appear 
arbitrary and lack the substantiation 
needed to provide any systematic co- 
herence. 


LU 


Human Nature is prone to illusions. 
—JuLes VERNE 
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Helping Psyche 
be Social 


Florence Hollis 


Casework: A Psychosocial Therapy. 
New York: Random House, 1964. 
Pp. xx + 30. $5.95. 


Reviewed by Rose C, Tuomas 


The author, Florence Hollis, did her 
predoctoral work at Wellesley and at 
Smith and received her PhD in social 
work from Bryn Mawr. She is now 
Professor at the Columbia University 
School of Social Work. She is author 
of Social Case Work in Practice and 
Women in Marital Conflict. The re- 
viewer, Rose C. Thomas received her 
doctorate in social work from the Catho- 
lic University of America and has had 
long experience as a social work 
practitioner, caseworker, supervisor and 
administrator in the field of child wel- 
fare, social work and juvenile delin- 
quency in New York and Manhattan. 
She has taught at Howard University 
and in the Graduate School of Social 
Work at Portland State College and is 
now Assistant for Training to the New 
York City Commissioner of Welfare. 


HE AUTHOR's conception of case- 

work is conveyed in the title. The 
purpose—to help people with problems 
of interpersonal relationships—is timely; 
we are in an era of social change, and 
with an expansion of social services 
there is a need for more and better 
equipped social workers as agents of 
change. Casework help at the level 
described by Hollis is dependent upon 
extensive knowledge of, and artful ap- 
plication of, the sciences of human 
behavior; it demands as well a convic- 
tion regarding values and ethics of the 
profession of social work. 

A survey of current theories and 
methods of casework and a review of 
her own earlier formulations of method 
set the stage for Hollis’s penetrating 
analysis of psychosocial study, diagnosis 
and treatment, the essential ingredients 
for skilled casework practice. Casework 
is defined as a form of psychosocial 
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therapy in the sense that dynamic and 
genetic intrapsychic factors are among 
the measures used by the caseworker 
in the treatment of ‘person-in-situation.’ 
Most social workers are likely to accept 
the author's view that other conceptual 
theories (notably sociological) may 
amplify but never replace Freudian per- 
sonality theory for a basic understanding 
of human behavior. 

In contrast to many others, Hollis 
selects basic methodology, a segment of 
casework, to explore in greater depth 
the same area to which she has already 
made a notable contribution. The se- 
quential steps necessary in the process 
of social treatment she describes and 
defines with the grasp of a skilled 
practitioner and educator. Adding 
weight and breadth to her position is 
the conviction that basic casework 
principles require constant reformula- 
tion, and the insistence that the prin- 
ciples are applicable in any setting 
where interpersonal relationships are 
the foci of treatment, 

Almost two decades ago Miss Hollis 
classified and described four methods of 
casework treatment which the case- 
worker applied according to his mastery 
of skills, They are the techniques of 
environmental modification, psychologi- 
cal support, clarification, and insight 
development, To test the validity of, 
and to extend her study of, the relation- 
ship between treatment procedures and 
diagnosis, she selected for the present 
book 25 case records of skilled practi- 
tioners from family, medical and psy- 
chiatric settings and studied them in 
depth, From these cases she derived 
general principles for the practice of 
casework where the focus of treatment 
was interpersonal relationships, A de- 
tailed analysis of the four techniques 
mentioned above did not provide a clear 
distinction or line of demarcation for 
their application, except for the tech- 
nique environmental modification. 


A SIGNIFICANT contribution in this 
book is the author's detailed consider- 
ation of the technique reflective dis- 
cussion, à method used in direct treat- 
ment but in recent years not identified 
or given recognition as a procedure of 
social work practice. It “consists of 
procedures for encouraging the client to 
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think about the dynamics of his response 
patterns or tendencies" (p. 74). Case 
material is used generously to illustrate 
how reflective discussion leads the client 
to see relationships between behavior 
and its consequence, In the process, the 
reeducative role of the social worker 
receives new emphasis. The viewpoint 
that social work techniques are used 
selectively to meet the client's need in 
any setting is a forward step for the 
profession. Undoubtedly, teaching stu- 
dents the selective use of techniques in 
any rather than a specific setting will re- 
duce difficulties some educators experi- 
ence in teaching casework methodology. 

In the final chapter, “Perspectives 
and Current Issues,” the author offers 
five distinct characteristics of casework. 
It is a psychosocial form of treatment, 
stresses a rational approach in which 
the client engages, acknowledges the 
client's right to direct his own life, 
accepts and has deep concern for people, 
and assumes a responsible role in pro- 
viding help for the client and his family, 

The author makes a plea for more 
exploration. and research as well as 
creativity and experimentation in 
methods of case recording. She urgently 
recommends that teachers in schools of 
social work preserve the art of teaching 
by finding ways to combine casework 
practice with teaching. Also she urges 
that the field of social work reexamine 
two key concepts, supervision and con- 
sultation, and weigh their relative merits 
for the preparation of caseworkers. 
Moreover, a plea is made that schools 
of social work and agencies broaden 
and preserve with intellectual rigor the 
content of their classroom and field- 
work curricula, 

This book is readable, scholarly and 
a valuable aid to classroom teachers, 
social work practitioners and students. 
It should aid collaborators and con- 
sultants from other disciplines whose 
work will be more profitable as they 
gain more information about the what, 
how and why of casework, a psycho- 
social therapy. It provides a ‘bonus,’ 
perhaps most meaningful to caseworkers, 
in the form of an erudite ten-page pref- 
ace by Professor Emeritus Charlotte 
Towle of the University of Chicago. 
Selected notes supplement all but the 
last two chapters. 


Dissecting 
the Negative 


John B. Miner 


The Management of Ineffective Per- 
lormance. New York. McGraw- 
ill, 1963, Pp. ix + 369. $7.95. 


Reviewed by Jonn W, MACMILLAN 


The author, John B. Miner, is Profes 
sor of Management in the School oj 
Business Administration, University oj 
Oregon. He received his PhD in 1955 
from Princeton University, has worked 
at Columbia University, for the Atlantic 
Refining Company, and at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. He is author of 
Intelligence in the United States (1957) 
and of The Ineffective Soldier (1959). 
The reviewer, John W. Macmillan, re- 
ceived his PhD from Cornell Univer- 
sity and for some years has been asso- 
ciated with the Canada Packers, Ltd., 
where he has recently been named Per- 
sonnel Research Advisor. He says that 
this is a new job which he hopes will 
enable him to get some decent research 
started instead of being involved in 
daily operations of a company that has 
no involvement with either Green Bay 
or professional football. 


T PERFORMANCE, which the 
author pragmatically defines as per- 
formance that is considered unsatisfac- 
tory by someone whose considerations 
are taken seriously, is dissected into nine 
major categories, each of which in- 
cludes several sub-categories or strategic 
factors, These factors may operate in- 
dependently, sequentially, concurrently, 
or overlap with others to cause unsat- 
isfactory behavior. 

Chapter one is an introduction and 
a review of standard selection proce- 
dures. Four criteria of effectiveness are 
also examined, Quality of Work, Quan- 
tity of Production, Time on the Job, 
and Co-Operation with Others. The 
need for standards of ineffectiveness as 
well as of effectiveness is stressed, since 
they are not on a continuum but are 
often disparate in character. 

The nine following chapters are 
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named after the major categories and 
are all about the strategic factors, The 
titles are: “Intelligence and Job Knowl 
dege,” “Emotions and Emotional Til- 
ness,” “Individual Motivation to Work,” 
"Physical Characteristics and  Disor- 
ders," "Family Ties," “The Groups at 
Work,” “The Company," "Society and 
Its Values," and “Situational Forces.” 
The next two chapters deal with some 
special problems of managerial ineffec- 
tiveness and analyze a dozen case his- 
tories of ineffective performance rang- 
ing from the unskilled laborer to the 
PhD research scientist, 

These chapters are purposely filled 
with detail and explanatory paragraphs 
because the author believes that know- 
ing what to look for is an important 
aspect of diagnosis by a physician, 
plumber, mechanic, or manager, The 
manager who is thoroughly familiar 
with the strategic factors will become 
therefore a more highly qualified diag- 
nostician and consequently will be 
better able to deal with ineffective per- 
formance. 

The last chapter, “Organizational Im- 
plications,” will be of interest to the 
present and to the future industrial psy- 
chologist because it is here that the 
author presents his ideas about reduc- 
ing ineffectiveness through the effective 
use of the psychologist in industry, He 
suggests that the psychologist should be 
free of traditional departmental respon- 
sibilities and should have an opportu- 
nity to do and to keep up with new 
research; he should be in a position to 
pass on new information and to help 
managers in decision making with re- 
spect to employee behavior, ete, His 
approach should be eclectic, using s0- 
cial, experimental and clinical methods 
as indicated, for no one of these dis- 
ciplines is alone sufficient to create 
maximal effectiveness but when judi- 
ciously combined can direct a lot of 
firepower to this end, 


dus Book was written in an attempt 
to integrate experience and scientific 
data into a series of recommendations 
for action. In this the author has been 
quite successful, although a mere read- 
ing of the book would probably be most 
ineffective in producing the managerial 
changes recommended. Also a little 


knowledge is dangerous and one can 
imagine that this book might help some 
well intentioned but misinformed man- 
agerial diagnostician get into deep trou- 
ble, or that it might lead a less well 
intentioned one to use his knowledge 
as à weapon rather than as a remedy. 
However, as a text for a course in man- 
ager training and development it should 
be very useful, 

In these days of tender-minded faith 
in the efficacy of T-groups, Manage- 
ment Grids and democratic supervision 
as the solutions to all management prob- 
lems the author expresses a refreshingly 
realistic point of view when he says 
that in spite of government regulations, 


union protection, social pressures and 
the excessive. costs of turnover it is 
sometimes necessary to fire someone 
when transfer, training and treatment 
don't work! 

The book is a first rate analysis of 
many of the human problems with 
which management must cope and is 
also a prescription which, if adminis 
tered according to directions, should 
improve the patient. This reviewer is 
delighted that such a positive book 
about the negative aspects of perform- 
ance has been written and believes that 
most psychologists in industry and many 
managers will find it a valuable source 
book for their reference shelves, 


Hope is Help 


Arthur L. Kobler and Ezra Stotland 


The End of Hope: A Sociological Theory of Suicide. New York: Free 


Press, 1964. Pp. xii + 266. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Norman L. Fannrnow 


Both authors are associated with the 
University of Washington, Arthur Kob- 
ler as Research Associate Professor in 
Electrical Engineering and Ezra Stot- 
land as Associate Professor in the De- 
partment of Psychology, Kobler re- 
ceived his PhD from the University of 
Kansas and worked as a clinical child 
psychologist for a number of years, He 
still is in private practice in Seattle, 
Stotland received his PhD in 1953 from 
the University of Michigan and stayed 
on there, at the Center for Group Dy- 
namics, for several years before moving 
to Washington. He is co-author, with 
Zander and Cohen, of Rolo Relations 
in Mental Health, The reviewer, Nor- 
man L. Farberow, is Co-Director, Sui- 
cide Prevention Center, Los Angeles, is 
Principal Investigator, V. A. Central Re- 
search Unit, V.A. Center, Los Angeles 
and also Associate Clinical Professor in 
Psychiatry (Psychology) at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California Medical 
School. He has just returned from 
Vienna where he helped establish the 
International Association for Suicide 
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Prevention, He is co-author with Shneid- 
man of Clues to Suicide and Cry for 
Help, and served as editor of Taboo 
Topics, 


muousty disturbed persons develop 
S: wide variety of individual symp- 
toms, but all cases usually demonstrate 
some general features, Among these are 
a deterioration of former defenses, a 
constrictive focus of both activity and 
fantasy to a central problem, and a loss 
of capacity for reality testing and, espe- 
cially, a low of judgment. In the dis- 
tant past hospitals attended primarily 
to the behavioral end-result of these 
disturbances and treated people accord- 
ingly, that is, with custody, restraint and 
“protection.” Recognition has emerged 
only recently that such practices often 
resulted in the suppression of the indi- 
vidual and an end product of institu- 
tional cripples, 

The period after the last World War 
saw many changes in the attitudes to- 
ward mental illness and there was a 
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strong tendency to conceptualize emo- 
tional illness as interpersonal and 
reactive, Treatment methods were de- 
veloped that stressed the environmental 
factors and situational field forces. The 
effects of the therapist, of the staff, and 
the entire hospital as a social field were 
studied for their contribution to the 
phenomena; and the open-door policy, 
the therapeutic community and patient 
government have appeared as important 
procedures for patient care, 

These changes have, of course, 
brought their problems with them. One 
of the most difficult of these has been 
the question of appropriate care for the 
patient who is dangerous to others or 
to himself, that is, the aggressive, as- 
saultive or the self-destructive patient. 
For these cases the hospital has had to 
walk the difficult path between pro- 
viding nurturance, dependency, and pro- 
tection at the same time that it attempted 
to foster self-sufficiency, independence, 
and self-respect. 

In the End of Hope, the authors il- 
lustrate this problem of the hospital in 
caring for the suicidal patient, Suicide 
behavior ranges over a wide continuum, 
from minimally dangerous to highly 
lethal potentiality, The hospital receives 

those patients who are more likely to 
be at the most serious end of the con- 
tinuum, The hospitals responsibility to 
the suicidal patient is to help him to 
want once again to live and, at the 
same time, to keep him alive. The pro- 
cedures followed in treating such pa- 
tients have generally been characterized 
by the initiation of special precautions, 
such as placing the patient on “obser- 
vation,” or "suicidal" status, or "spe- 
cialing” with around-the-clock nurse 
care, Inevitably, these have included 
both repressive and regressive measures, 
but the justification has always been 
that the patient needed to be protected 
from himself, Kobler and Stotland’s ac- 
count delves into the nature of this ra- 
tionalization. Their history of the rise 
and fall of Crest Hospital emphasizes 
that it is not the restrictive features 
per se which are important, but rather 
the attitudes and feelings of the staff in 
interacting with the patients, 


Ax “epidemic” of four committed 
suicides and one attempt occurred in 


Crest: Hospital within a period of about 
six months, (One additional suicide 
case was not counted because the pa- 
tient had been released from the hos- 
pital about a month), The authors’ 
thesis is that the hospital was under- 
going changes and that, in the epidemic, 
“changes in directors and philosophy of 
treatment played a crucial part, Prior to 
the epidemic the hospital staff had suf- 
fered considerable loss of confidence. As 
time moved on the cumulative effect 
of the suicides and other facts caused 
a massive increase in anxiety and feeling 
of helplessness and a deterioration of 
therapeutic effectiveness, The hospital 
was a necessary, if not sufficient, part 
of the causal nexus which resulted in 
each suicide, and thus may be seen as 
the source of epidemiological nature of 
the groups of suicides.” (p. 53). 


Crest Hospital had taken great pride 
in its motto, “Psychological treatment 
for the psychologically ill.” Therapy in- 
volved all of the ward staff in the 
treatment process; drugs, somatic meth- 
ods, EST, or other shock methods, were 
not ordinarily used, There were no sui- 
cidal deaths in the first nine years of 
the hospital's operation. (Two suicides 
during this period occurred a month 
after release and are not counted.) Two 
serious attempts occurred in the hospital 
and there were a number of minor sui- 
cidal acts. The authors’ histories of pa- 
tients and hospital obtained from staff, 
families, patients, and others indicate 
that the hospital took these in stride. 
It showed concern and took precautions 
but did not “run scared.” Patients were 
placed on suicidal precautions but there 
was no sudden clamp down, no retreat 
to rigid rule enforcement, and no fear 
that the patient would die by his own 
hand. Their point is that the staff felt 
confident and there was no marked re- 
action to the suicidal behavior. 


However, with several rapid changes 
in directorship of the hospital, policies 
and procedures altered, the staff became 
confused, lost their feeling of confi- 
dence, and communicated to the pa- 
tients their feelings that they had lost 
control, As the patients encountered in- 
creased feelings of helplessness from the 
staff, they in turn lost hope. The authors 
state, “For actual suicide to occur, a 
necessary (although not sufficient) as- 


pect of the field is the response charsy 
acterized by helplessness and hopeless“ 
ness, The helpless-hopeless response is 
communicated, through an implicit or 
explicit ex; tion that the troubled 
person will kill himself" (p. 252). The 
expectation of the staff that a patient 
would commit suicide became, for some 
patients, a demand that they kill them- 
selves. The implicit point this reviewer 
would make explicit is that it is not just 
the expectation of suicide that is harm- 
ful, but rather it is the fear and appre- 
hension that may accompany the expec- 
tation, People who serve in the helping 
professions must come to terms with 
the fact that death often lurks in the 
wings while they enact their roles. One 
must always be alert to the possibility 
of suicide in a patient, family, or friend, 
but this means neither preoccupation 
with nor denial of it. Frequently the 
fact that someone else realizes his des- 
peration and is willing to protect him 
from himself is great relief to the sui- 
cidal person. However, if there is fear 
as the result of the awareness, or over- 
reaction with helplessness or denial, or, 
at the other extreme, casual disregard 
and no concern, the person may well 
react to this communication with greater 
feelings of panic and consequent acting 
out. 

The authors add in various places 
that other factors are contributory but 
their approach from “a field-theoreti- 
cal, transactional point of view" empha- 
sizes the role of the interacting others, 
in this case, the hospital staff. While 
over-stated in the book, it is a point (of 
view) well worth making. The influence 
and significance of the attitude of the 
resources, the potential rescuer of the 
suicidal person, needs to be overstated. 
More broadly, what the authors stress 
for their cases of severely psychiatrically 
ill, hospitalized suicidal patients is true 
also for patients physically ill, and for 
persons anywhere within the wide 
ranges of emotional illness. If the end 
of End of Hope succeeds in its message, 
more cries for help may be answered. 
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CP SPEAKS 


Conruicrs AND DEFENSES OF 
Tux Warren 


Mes psychologists live and move 
uneasily in the world of words. 
Perhaps, among people who are both 
highly verbal but also inclined to re- 
spect non-verbal data, there is an un- 
derstandable ambivalence toward either 
the production or perusal of paragraphs. 
For these conflicted ones there is a re- 
spect for both the conceptual and the 
social power of words. But there is also 
an accompanying suspicion that words, 
particularly if they are pleasantly ar- 
rayed, will carry either the writer or 
the reader precariously far from the 
basic security of raw data. Such an 
intricate orientation, it may be argued, 
is quite adaptive; a full awareness of 
what words can and cannot do will not 
disadvantage anyone who wishes to do 
well either in writing or reading declar- 
ative sentences, It seems to happen 
fairly often, however, that adaptive 
ambivalence becomes oversimplified at- 
titude, leading to one of a variety of 
strongly negative reactions even to the 
very idea that a. psychologist should try, 
in Coleridge's terms, to write genuine 
prose by putting words in their best 
order. 

Some psychologists seem to hold the 
belief that there is an inherent im- 
morality in any effort to polish a sen- 
tence or to integrate a paragraph; it is 
not in line either with simple honesty 
or basic scientific propriety, this view 
has it, to dress up the presentation of 
an idea. Further, there may be outright 
sin in the attempt, especially in a suc- 
cessful attempt, to give the reader a bit 
of pleasure along with the absorption 
of scientific substance. According to this 
forbidding stance there is no place for 
euphony or rhythm or for even the 
smallest and least distracting excursion 
into figurativeness or illustration; and 
the practice of those small courtesies 
involved in adhering to standard usage 


is at best a waste of effort and, at 
worst, an unjustifiable cluttering of 
scarce journal pages. Further, those 
editors who huff and bustle in the at- 
tempt to “improve” writing should hie 
themselves off to do research, 

A second negative attitude, frequently 
bedded down with the first and inter- 
woven with it, is one in which any 
pressure for standard usage is seen as 
tyrannical restraint of individual free- 
dom. This attitude leads sometimes 10 
such a pettish declaration as “I will, 
too, split my infinitives if I want; and 
if I choose to let my participles dangle 
whose business is it but mine"? In its 
extreme form, such an attitude makes 
a virtue out of cacography. And it de» 
nies that science is by nature public. 


Bes the existence and the virulence 
of such attitudes—particularly of the 
second one—can be readily observed in 
graduate students who, while caught up 
in the anxieties and excitements of 
dealing with scientific substance, are 
asked to devote some self-conscious at- 
tention to the processes of writing, One 
group of students, embroiled in a series 
of planned experiences in writing, was 
asked to study CP's Suggestions to Re- 
viewers and to prepare a proper review 
of the APA Publications Manual, They 
were also asked to suggest tithes that 
might be used for the review were it 
to be published in CP, (The instructor 
thought the pedagogical strategy here 
was very tricky indeed, The assignment 
succeeded in having the students not 
only study the content of the Publica- 
tions Manual, a useful. investment in 
itself, but also to write about what its 
authors, who were editors, had written 
about writing.) These students tore into 
the assignment with a right good will, 
but there were abundant indications of 
at least an unhappiness about this par- 
ticular task—and perhaps about all writ- 
ing. One may not be exercising clinical 
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license if, for example, he reads ag- 
gremive or hostile feelings into the fol- 
lowing suggested titles for the reviews: 

Mountainous Molehills 

Notes about Nits 

Sad Saga of the Twelve Lost Scribes 

Dribbles and Quibbles 

As I Say, Do 

Sloppy Syllabus on Precise Writing 

From Soup to Nits 

"The reviews themselves were not par- 
ticularly negative, Certainly there was 
not much open hostility to the Publica 
tions Manual, When they put their 
proper minds on, all these students ac» 
cepted the necessity of concem for the 
form as well as for the substance of 
writing. But the titles, as well as oc» 
casional splatters of venom in the re- 
views themselves, indicate less than ful- 
some admiration for the document or 
for those—all alleged to be grown men 
who produced it, 

There was not much explicit evidence 
from these students that they actually 
equated considerations of readability 
with the courting of sinful adomment, 
but there was abundant expression of 
the simpler and safer feeling that all 
editom and grammarians and lexicog- 
raphers and the like are pedantic nub- 
sances who, though they may have to 
be tolerated, must never be bowed to. 
One student, for example, reported his 
feeling that the graduate student must 
control his reactions to this kind of 
document and only note parenthetically 
that his supply of tranquilizers (sic) 
vanishes more rapidly as he is forced 
to internalize yet another set of per- 
vonally irrelevant specifications imposed 
upon his product, 

Other stadente—and these were all 
students who had freely chosen to at- 
tend a workshop on psychological writ- 
ing—were equally harsh. on the work 
of the APA editors, the “twelve lost 
scribes,” who produced the Manual, 
Not all were so deadly serious, however. 
Nor at the same level of skill in putting 
words in good order, One reviewer, 
Carleton A. Johnson, took the following 
swipe at the restraint of propriety 
(while, incidentally, moving with ap- 
parent ease within the usual lexical and 
syntactical confines; perhaps many re- 
bellions might score more success if 
they were conducted with some con- 
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formity to the very restraints they are 
designed to modify). 


Johnson wrote: “In 1960, the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, telecasted 
a trilogy entitled “The Thinking Ma- 
chine.” The presentation consisted of 
three Western dramas, acted out in 
pantomime. The plots were not unique; 
in each sketch a bandit (the “black 
hat”) stole money, was tracked down 
by the sheriff (the “white hat") and 
faced a show-down with blazing guns. 
The telecast was unique in that the 
plots were selected from 50 different 
and plausible plots written by the TX-O 
computor at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

“Now, to ‘write’ such a plot the com- 
putor must be programmed with certain 
rigid, inflexible operations and rules 
which, unfortunately, make the com- 
positions somewhat sterile, flat, and 
stereotyped. For example, if we have 
the following codings: Horse = 777, 
Sheriff = 333, Money = 444, Steals == 
666, Bandit = 555, our machine could 
hypothetically come up with any com- 
bination thereof, such as, 555—666— 
444 bandit steals money; or 555—666— 
777 bandit steals horse; however ii- 
logical sequences such as 444—666— 
333 money steals sheriff, or 333—666 
—444 (although conceivable) sheriff 
steals money, must be logically pro- 
grammed out of consideration. 

"It is the present reviewer's conten- 
tion that the APA Publications Manual 
is analogous to the programming of a 
computor. A large series of rules, regu- 
lations, operations, and instructions are 
rigidly and inflexibly laid down in such 
à way that the author's personality, 
style, charm, or humor is straight- 
jacketed into a mechanical system which 
logically programs these factors out of 
consideration, 

"Just as this reviewer is suspicious 
that CBS has fired all its Western 
writers, he is suspicious that the rules 
of the Publications Manual of the APA 
have been programed for a computor 
and that most psychological literature 
is being co-authored by IBM.” 


ATE who has suspected himself, 
or a colleague, of trying to put fancy 
dress on shoddy data, or has found 
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himself, or a colleague, trying to sub- 
stitute linguistic charm for solid sub- 
stance, will at least understand the at- 
titudinal disinclination to distinguish 
between readability and adornment. And 
anyone who has, while in the heat of 
composition, found himself caught up 
in the brambles of English usage, or has 
had pointed out to him an allegedly 
glaring but actually piddling impro- 
priety in the very middle of a proud 
paragraph, will have a sympathy for 
those who rebel against the Fowlers, 
the Gowers, the Strunks, the Whites, the 
Quiller-Couches and the editors of 
psychological journals. It seems quite 
appropriate to render these grumpy dis- 
sidents a bit of understanding, a touch 
of sympathy and an opportunity to 
ventilate. CP, naturally enough, could 
never endorse sentiments it regards as 
antithetical to the writing, reading, 
profiting by and enjoying of books. It 
can recognize them, though. Enough 
so at least to hope that as a result of 
his controlled fulmination, Carleton 
Johnson and all of his readers will feel 
—and write—better. If they do so, then 
a blow, or a resounding tinkle, will 
have been struck for literacy, scholar- 
ship, readability and science. 


Phenomenology 
of the Abnormal 


Paul J. Stern 


The Abnormal Person and His 
World. Princeton: Van Nostrand, 
1964. Pp. xi + 239. $6.95. 


Reviewed by Roserr D. Wirt 


The author, Paul J. Stern, received his 
PhD from Harvard University in 1958 
and stayed on there to become Psychol- 
ogist with the University Health Service 
and to serve also as Lecturer. The re- 
viewer, Robert D. Wirt, is Professor of 
Psychology, of Child Development, and 
of Psychiatry, at the University of Min- 
nesota and serves as well as Director of 
Graduate Education in Clinical Psy- 
chology. With Anne Louise Wirt he co- 


authored “Psychotherapeutic Processes” 
in the Annual Review of Psychology, 
1963, and he continues his involvement 
in state and community affairs; he is, 
for example, Chairman of the Minne- 
apolis Mayors Committee on Delin- 
quency and a member of the Executi 
Committee of the Governor's Council 
on Mental Health. 


A BNORMAL psychology has a paric- 
ular fascination for many. The be- 


havior of man seems always of interest 
to man, but the behavior of deviant 
man is of special interest. I suspect 
there is no optional course in the liberal 
arts curriculum which has more appeal 
than a course in abnormal psychology. 
People outside the academic world also 
spend a great deal of time speculating 
about the meaning of their own and 
other people's behavior; the subject 
must rival the weather as a frequent 
topic of conversation. "There is perhaps 
even more widespread interest in un- 
usual people who come to public atten- 
tion because of bizarre behavior, much 
like the interest in detective stories and 
plays that portray abnormal characters. 
The curiosity that motivates these in 
terests may be very much like that 
which leads students to register in such 
large numbers for courses in abnormal 
psychology. 

This book, the author tells us in his 
Preface, is intended as a text for college 
students and students at professional 
schools. It grew out of Stern's course in 
abnormal psychology which he has of- 
fered for some time at the Harvard Di- 
vinity School. Probably because of that 
original orientation, there is consider- 
ably more attention given to the rela- 
tionship between psychological and re- 
ligious issues than is true of most texts 
in abnormal psychology. The author 
intentionally limits the scope of his 
work, excluding nearly the entire liter- 
ature in experimental psychopathology. 
The result is a much more satisfactory 
book for a professional school audience 
than as a text for college students in- 
terested in studying psychology. Con- 
siderable emphasis is given to psycho- 
analytic and existential theories in 
addition to solid descriptive material 
on the standard major categories of the 
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functional psychoses, psychoneuroses, 
psychosomatic conditions and character 
disorders. 


T TREATMENT Of psychoanalytic 
material seems to the reviewer less ade- 
quate than the exposition of the existen- 
tial point of view. The latter orientation 
is presented in a number of clinical 
papers and books but is generally lack- 
ing in a text on abnormal psychology. 
For this reason, Stern’s contribution will 
be valued by teachers who wish their 
students exposed to a phenomenological 
approach, 

The reviewer was bothered by the 
absence of references to studies relating 
psychopathology to basic psychology. A 
number of clinical studies and the ob- 
servations of experienced and skilled 
clinicians are reported in detail. Some 
of these are excellent for the clarifica- 
tion of the syndromes presented. It is 
disappointing, however, to see included 
—and at some length—studies, such as 
that of Keet (1948), which Stern points 
out has failed to be replicated in several 
attempts, Such clinical studies are some- 
times ingenuous and interesting, but it 
weakens the utility of the book to devote 
space to material known to have doubt- 
ful validity while omitting much of the 
experimental literature. The manner of 
presentation promotes a general suspi- 
cion of quantitative methods; for exam- 
ple, "the statistical approach to the 
identification of mental pathology being 
so patently impractical, the psychologi- 
cal clinician has to rely heavily on qual- 
itative criteria" (p.6). There surely are 
some psychological clinicians who would 
not find the statistical approach pat- 
ently impractical. 

As a book for description of abnormal 
persons, this is a useful volume. There 
is a very good history of psychopa- 
thology, an excellent description of ego 
psychology—especially as construed by 
Erickson—and generally adequate cov- 
erage of the traditional abnormal states, 
the section in which the hysterical and 
obsessional neuroses are compared is 
especially good. 

This book can profitably be read by 
the interested laymen; it cannot be rec- 
ommended for the serious student of 


psychology. 


Outstanding Titles 
Published in 1965... 


ACTING OUT—Theoretical and Clinical Aspects 


By Lawrence Edwin Abt, Ph.D. and Stuart L. Weissman, Ph.D. 
352 pp., 14 illus., $11.50 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCESSES IN THE SCHIZOPHRENIC ADAPTATION 


By Samuel J. Beck, Ph.D. 
432 pp., $10.75 


EMERGENCY PSYCHOTHERAPY AND BRIEF PSYCHOTHERAPY 


By Leopold Bellak, M.D., and Leonard Small, Ph.D. 
264 pp., $9.75 


The CAT: Facts about Fantasy 
By Mary R. Haworth, Ph.D. 
334 pp., 7 illus, $9.75 


PSYCHOPATHOLOGY OF PERCEPTION 
Edited by Paul H. Hoch, M.D. and Joseph Zubin, Ph.D, 
354 pp., 54 illus., $12.00 


THE PRACTICE OF PSYCHOANALYTIC PSYCHOTHERAPY 


By Marc H. Hollender, M.D. 
168 pp., $5.00 


PLAY THERAPY WITH MENTALLY SUBNORMAL CHILDREN 
By Henry Leland, Ph.D. and Daniel E, Smith, M.S. 
248 pp., $7.75 


CURRENT PSYCHIATRIC THERAPIES Vol. V—1965 
With Cumulative Indices to Vols. I-V 

Edited by Jules H. Masserman, M.D. 

320 pp., $10.75 


SCIENCE AND PSYCHOANALYSIS Vol. VIII: 
Communication and Community 

Edited by Jules H. Masserman, M.D. 

$20 pp., $10.75 


DEVELOPMENT AND DISORDERS OF WRITTEN LANGUAGE 

Vol. I: Picture Story Language Test (with Test Picture and 

Record Forms) 
By Helmer R. Myklebust, Professor of Language Pathology and Psychology. 
296 pp., $7.75 Test Picture: $1.50 Record Forms (100) $7.50 


SHORT-TERM PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Edited by Lewis R. Wolberg, M.D. 
353 pp., $9.75 


.. by GRUNE & STRATTON, Ine. 


381 Park Avenue South New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Another Year of Psychoanalysis 


John Frosch and Nathaniel Ross (Eds.) 


The Annual Survey of Psychoanalysis: A Comprehensive Survey of Cur- 
rent Psychoanalytic Theory and Practice. Volume VII. New York: In- 
ternational Universities Press, 1964. Pp. xiii + 517. $12.00. 


Reviewed by Lawrence E. ABT 


John Frosch and Nathaniel Ross, the 
editors, are both psychoanalysts, and 
are both active in analytic education 
and writing in New York City. Frosch 
trained in psychiatry at New York 
State Psychiatric Institute and Belle- 
vue Hospital and also graduated from 
the New York Psychoanalytic Institute. 
Ross is a training analyst of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association and Associ- 
ate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry, 
Division of Psychoanalytic Education, 
State University College of Medicine, 
Downstate Medical Center. The re- 
viewer, Lawrence Abt, trained in psy- 
choanalysis and psychotherapy at the 
William Alanson White Institute after 
receiving his doctorate in clinical psy- 
chology from New York University, He 
is visiting lecturer at the New School 
for Social Research and is in the pri- 
vate practice of psychoanalysis and 
psychotherapy. He is co-editor with 
Leopold Bellak of Projective Psychology 
and with Brower of Volumes I-III and 
with Riess of Volumes IV, V and VI 
of Progress in Clinical Psychology. 


O^" oF an important series of books, 

Vol. VII of The Annual Survey of 
Psychoanalysis seems to me to be es- 
pecially important. I regard it so 
chiefly because the work covers—and 
I believe well—the Freud Centennial 
Year, 1956. In greater or lesser de- 
gree, the book reviews 380 different 
contributions to the psychoanalytic lit- 
erature that the book’s editors regarded 
as of sufficient importance to merit ex- 
pository or critical consideration. Of 
the papers reviewed, nine represent 
books that are considered at length 
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and in depth; and they range from 
Binswanger's reminiscences on Freud and 
his friendship of many years with him 
to Sylvia Brody's work on patterns of 
mothering. The total body of writing 
to which this book addresses itself, 
thus, is broad and impressive and all 
within the psychoanalytic orientation. 

In reading the book, one recalls with 
interest how widespread was the en- 
thusiasm expressed throughout the free 
world, on the occasion of his one hun- 
dredth anniversary, toward Freud and 
his achievements. Of special interest to 
psychologists is a brief section in the 
historical portion of the present work 
concerned with the predecessors that 
influenced Freud. Henri Ellenberger, 
for example, examines the influences of 
Fechner on Freud; and Nancy Proc- 
ter-Gregg considers, by means of an 
imaginary platonic dialogue, an ex- 
change of views between Freud and 
Schopenhauer. Both men, in their imag- 
inary dialogue, discuss a theory of 
esthetics and the nature of artistic cre- 
ativity. 

An important section of the book 
deals with critical reevaluations and 
assessments of psychoanalytic concepts 
and methods. B. F. Skinner's critique 
on concepts and theories of psycho- 
analysis, Albert Ellis’s attempt at op- 
erational reformulation of basic ana- 
lytic principles, and Gardner Murphy's 
dynamic trace-theory contribution all 
come in for consideration, and the con- 
sideration suggests that psychoanalysts 
have become increasingly concerned 
with the criticisms on methodology and 
concept formation that have been di- 
rected toward them in recent years. 


But, in general one has the impres- 
sion from reading the Survey that most 
analysts are still not interested in, or 
concerned with, carefully conducted 
studies directed at a thorough-eoing 
evaluation of psychoanalytic doctrine 
and theory, techniques, or results. An 
exception to this is the consideration 
that the editors direct toward Bel- 
laks and Brewster Smith's “an Ex- 
perimental Exploration of the Psycho- 
analytic Process." 

Of significance among the papers re- 
viewed is one stemming from a panel 
on the reevaluation of libido theory and 
from the debate that ensued between 
the culturalists on one hand and the 
adherents to dynamic psychiatry on the 
other. It is apparent that the trend to- 
ward careful scrutiny and reexamina- 
tion of variances in concepts has ac- 
tually gained considerable momentun, 
and that the trend is reflected in the 
larger number of papers being pub- 
lished in this area. 


O.: or the characteristics of p« 
choanalytic work in recent years | 
been the growing emphasis on studies 
on ego psychology. The Frosch 
Ross work indicates that 1956 was pe: 
haps a turning point in that evidence 
is presented that although more and 
more work has been directed toward 
a study of instinct theory, no strikingly 
important advances appear to have 
been made. 

A large section of the book is de- 
voted to a consideration of clinical stud- 
ies, but I have the impression that 
the range of material covered is so 
broad as to raise questions about 
whether many of the papers considered 
are really clinical studies. The editors 
justify their examination of neurotic 
syndromes and symptoms, psychotic 
syndromes,  characterological studies, 
somatic disorders, and disorders of im- 
pulse control on the grounds that clin- 
ical experience and pragmatic consid- 
erations have dictated the longstanding 
procedure in the series as a whole. 

Two major portions of the book are 
devoted to psychoanalytic child psychi- 
atry and to psychoanalytic therapy. An- 
other large section of the work con- 
cerns applied psychoanalysis, including 
mythology and folklore, sociology and 
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In the field of contemporary psychology 
Prentice-Hall presents eight books of special interest 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
FIFTH EDITION 1965 


by Joseph Tiffin and Ernest J. McCormick, 
both of Purdue University 


Over 100,000 copies sold in previous editions. This new 
5th Edition of a standard in its field has been revised 
and updated throughout to include important recent de- 
velopments in the field of industrial psychology, empha- 
sizing the human equation in business and industry. The 
text covers morale, attitudes, motivation and human re- 
lations, consumer psychology, and the social psychology 
of organization as they relate to the development of an 
effective personnel program. 1965, 704 pp., $8.95 


ORGANIZATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


by Edgar H. Schein, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 


In The Foundations of Modern Psychology Series, Richard 
S. Lazarus, Series Editor: 

This book defines and analyzes the major psychological 
problems which arise in organizations. Starting with indi- 
vidual-level problems of inducting and utilizing people, 
it moves to discussions of group functioning and the role 
of inter-group collaboration and competition, and finally 
toa ndr um) analysis of organizational effectiveness. 
1965, 128 pp., paper $1.50, cloth $3.95 


THE ABNORMAL PERSONALITY 
THROUGH LITERATURE 


by Alan A. Stone, McLean Hospital, 
Massachusetts, and Sue S. Stone 


This unique new book presents a brief description of each 
important type of mental disorder and symptom, followed 
by an example of this disorder or symptom selected from 
literature thereby allowing the basic concepts of mental 
illness and its classification to be readily learned and 
retained. Examples and selections include: character dis- 
order in The Overcoat (Gogol); Hebephrenia in Hamlet 
(Shakespeare); and, among others, ol sessive-compulsive 
neurosis in Pnin (Nabokov). January 1966, approx. 480 
pp., paperbound $4.50 


PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED 

TO LIFE AND WORK 

FOURTH EDITION 1966 

by Harry W. Hepner, Syracuse University 

Used by more than 400 thousand students over a period 
of twenty-five years, the new updated edition augments 
the freshness and interest that has made Psychology 
Applied to Life and Work a best seller for a quarter of 
a century. The first half of the book deals, in general, 
with principles of adjustment; the second part presents 
significant findings from psychological studies that apply 
to the world of unies Teacher's Kit available upon 
adoption. January 1966, approx. 640 pp., $8.95 


PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
OF CHILDHOOD 


by Jane W. Kessler, Director, Mental 
Development Center, Western Reserve University 


This new volume discusses child behavior problems of all 
degrees of seriousness, and combines research findings 
and clinical observations for each. It is problem-centered 
rather than profession-centered, Strictly medical content 
is not included, and material has been drawn from psy- 
chology, psychiatry, social work, speech pathology and 
special education. February 1966, approx. 512 pp., $8.25 


INTRODUCTION TO PERSONALITY: 
A RESEARCH APPROACH 


by Donn Byrne, University of Texas 


Introduction to Personality facilitates an understanding 
of the way in which the scientific method is utilized in 
studying behavior. Concentrating on current aspects of 
research which deal with personality as a science rather 
than a type of speculative philosophy, this new study 
discusses where ideas originate, how these ideas are 
translated into research, and how theoretical speculations 
and research findings are interconnected. April 1966, 
approx. 576 pp. $7.75 


PERSONALITY RESEARCH: 
A BOOK OF READINGS 


edited by Donn Byrne, University of Texas, 
and Marshall L. Hamilton, San Jose State College 


Providing a representative picture of current research, 
theoretical formulations, and issues typical of the field 
of personality, this new volume gives students a direct 
contact with the work of some of the most distinguished 
contributors to the field. March 1966, approx. 576 pp., 
$5.50 d 


STUDY IN DEPTH 
by Doris Wilcox Gilbert, University of 
California at Berkeley 


This new text is designed to increase the total effective- 
ness of the college student's study skills by leading the 
student from preparatory study techniques to the more 
advanced procedures and techniques of higher education. 
To implement its effectiveness, the book features complete, 
excellent exercises and drills to help the student gain 
depth in a number of areas. Keys to the exercises are 
provided at the end of the book, January 1966, approx. 
256 pp., paper $3.95 


For approval copies, write: Bow 908 


Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 07632 
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anthropology, and applied literature, 
arts, and esthetics. 

I have not been impressed with the 
1956 contributions to analytic child 
psychiatry, as set forth in this book. 
'They seem neither original nor pene- 
trating, and in general their emphasis 
is in the area of developmental studies. 

The situation in the section of ana- 
lytic therapy I judge to be quite dif- 
ferent. As one would expect from 
recent trends in the science of psycho- 
analysis as a whole, the emphasis is 
clearly on studies of transference and 
countertransference, Especially valuable 
are the contributions on communica- 
tion, insight, the recovery of child- 
hood memories and their importance to 
therapeutic outcome, and the problem 
of working through. Special atten- 
tion has been given, it is interesting 
to note, to psychoanalytically oriented 
psychotherapy, which is becoming a 
new articulation within the larger field 
of psychoanalysis. 

The large section on applied psy- 
choanalysis covers a broad spectrum 
of material, with emphasis on creativ- 
ity, and incidentally on the not infre- 
quent creative role of the analyst him- 
self as a writer. Freud is considered as 
a creative writer in this work, and 
Milton Miller notes resemblances be- 
tween Freud and Proust that will be 
interesting to those fond of studying 
Freud's biography and his contributions 
to a psychoanalysis of art and liter- 
ature, 

All in all, the Survey is a well con- 
ceived, well executed, and important 
contribution to the literature. The ap- 
proach is on the whole quite scholarly, 
and although the point of view is fre- 
quently partisan, the reader does not 
have the feeling that he is unable 
to participate, on a full-fledged basis, 
in the study and understanding of the 
ideas expressed, even if he is not for- 
mally a member himself of the ana- 
lytic fraternity, The index and the bib- 
liography are both excellent, and on 
many grounds this book, and others in 
this series, can be fully recommended 
to those who wish to seek to be cur- 
rent with psychoanalytic thinking 
without trying to command a knowl- 
edge of the whole body of analytic 
writing. 
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Accent on the Ablest 


John Curtis Gowan and George D. Demos 


The Education and Guidance of the Ablest. Springfield, Ill: Charles C 
Thomas, 1964. Pp. xiii + 511. $14.50. 


Reviewed by Davin B, Orr 


The first author, John Gowan, re- 
ceived his EdD from UCLA in 1952 
and has progressed from counselor and 
mathematics teacher in the secondary 
schools to Professor and Chairman of 
the Guidance Department at San Fer- 
nando Valley State College. He has 
authored approximately 70 articles on 
such topics as gifted children, teacher 
evaluation and measurement. The sec- 
ond author, George Demos, received a 
1959 PhD from the University of South- 
ern California, and is at present Dean 
of Students at the California State Col- 
lege at Long Beach. He too has pub- 
lished widely. The reviewer, David B. 
Orr, received his PhD in educational 
measurement from Columbia in 1956. 
Since that time he has spent the major 
portion of his time in research, includ- 
ing approximately four years on the 
staff of Project TALENT. In addition 
to part-time teaching, his present inter- 
ests center on research focused on the 
human communication process, partic- 
ularly in education. He is, at present 
Senior Research Scientist and Pro- 
gram Director in the Washington Of- 
fices of the American Institutes for 
Research where he is the Principal In- 
vestigator on several research grants. 


T HE AUTHORS, have undertaken a for- 
midable task in their expressed aim 
of examining all aspects of the educa- 
tion of the ablest. Their accomplishment 
has likewise been formidable, though 
perhaps somewhat uneven. That the 
effort does not come off completely 
well is due partially to the sheer mag- 
nitude of the job undertaken; partially 
tọ an unexpectedly uneven attention to 


detail; and partially to a style that 
alternates between evangelistic philoso- 
phy and the recitation of do's, don'ts, 
and research results, 

Though the book is heavily laced 
with references, it is not a book of 
readings; the authors have presented a 
coherent point of view based on exten- 
sive research and experience. The book 
begins with an orientation presenting 
crucial definitions, a statement of the 
scope of the book, and a brief history 
of studies of the gifted. This is fvl- 
lowed by a discussion of key concepis 
in the area, including the nature aud 
importance of intelligence, creativity, 
and giftedness. Further discussion is 
devoted to more specific aspects of 
the education of the ablest, e.g., schoo! 
organization, enrichment, grouping, a 
celeration, identification, achievement, 
college programs and the like. The 
importance of guidance services and 
curriculum receives heavy emphasis, 
as does the role of community support 
in underwriting programs for the gifted 
and in providing educational person- 
nel and facilities. Finally the authors 
discuss the characteristics and educa- 
tion of teachers for the gifted; the 
place of research and evaluation; and 
current and recommended develop- 
ments in educating the gifted. 

Perhaps the most important charac- 
teristic of the book is its emphasis on 
research as a basis for intelligent. de- 
cision-making. About 2000 citations are 
contained in the book. For all this ap- 
parent exhaustiveness, however, not all 
important material has been cited. For 
example, Shertzer's 1960 book on work- 
ing with superior students is not cited, 
and in spite of the authors' emphasis 
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Four Important Texts from HR&W. . . 


INTERNATIONAL 
BEHAVIOR: A Sociat-Psychological Analysis 


Herbert C. Kelman, University of Michigan 


Nineteen distinguished social and behavioral scientists present their research 
findings and interpretations of crucial issues found in the processes of inter- 
action in international affairs, and in national and international images. 


July 1965 640 pp. $12.95 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN 
PSYCHOLOGY II 


Frank Barron, University of California, Berkeley 

William C. Dement, Stanford University 

Ward Edwards, Harold Lindman, and Lawrence D. Phillips, 
James and Marianne Olds, all of the University of Michigan 


“I found New Directions I and now II to be a happy publishing venture. 
The authors selected are of the highest caliber and their chapters are ex- 
ceedingly well-written and to the point.” Dr. Leo Goldberger, Research 
Center for Mental Health, New York University 


March 1965 432 pp. $3.50 paper 


SEX RESEARCH: New Developments 


Edited by John Money, The Johns Hopkins University School of 
Medicine 


Reflects the most important developments of the past decade on the psy- . 


chophysiology of sex. The text features 23 line drawings, 6 photographs, a 
glossary, bibliographies, and an index. 


May 1965 272 pp. $3.50 paper 


READINGS IN ANIMAL 
BEHAVIOR 


Thomas E. McGill, Williams College 


Provides a broad sample of current theory and research on animal behavior, 
with background material on the approaches of ethology and comparative 
psychology. Each of the seven sections and each of the readings has a com- 
prehensive introduction written by the editor. 


August 1965 604 pp. $1200. 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, inc. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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on longitudinal studies, perhaps the 
most extensive longitudinal study ever 
undertaken is not mentioned, the Na- 
tional Inventory of Aptitudes and Abil- 
ities (Project TALENT). This latter 
study, begun in 1960 under the direc- 
tion of J. C. Flanagan, and involving 
extensive testing of a probability sam- 
ple of over 400,000 high school students 
with 20 years of follow-ups planned, 
undoubtedly has a greater potential 
than any other study for providing the 
basic data so needed to make the guid- 
ance process effective, Its implications 
for research on the gifted were spe- 
cifically recounted by this reviewer in 
a U. S. Office of Education Monograph 
entitled "The Gifted Student" (1960). 

On the other hand, the authors have 
leaned heavily on a few admittedly 
key references such as the NEA Proj- 
ect for the Academically Talented 
Student, the NEA Conference on the 
Academically Talented, and the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion 57th Yearbook. In addition, there 
are too many references to California 
studies, Even if this emphasis should 
accurately represent the state of affairs, 
the reader may derive the impression 
that the authors, being Californians, 
are somewhat parochial in their view 
of the field, 


RE interpretive points of view ex- 
pressed in the book are generally in 
line with modern concepts. For exam- 
ple, the authors propose that giftedness 
should not be restricted to definition in 
terms of Stanford-Binet scores, and 
speak extensively about broader struc- 
tures of intellect, à la Guilford (1961). 
Creativity as opposed to sheer verbal 
ability is also emphasized, though the 
authors have been no more successful 
than most writers in achieving a clearly 
acceptable definition of creativity. 

In defining the gifted child, the 
authors espouse a “developmental ap- 
proach” in which the gifted child is 
one whose rate of development with 
respect to some important trait signif- 
icantly exceeds that of the average. 
Many studies confirm that the gifted 
generally develop more rapidly, but 
the authors are not clear about how 
such a definition applies to the gifted 
adult or the so-called “late-bloomer.” 
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Another aspect of the book concerns 
the important role assigned to “over- 
and under-achievement” (terms of moot 
meaning) on the part of the gifted. 
The authors proceed from a theoreti- 
cal definition of achievement in terms 
of the accomplishment of developmen- 
tal tasks (not clearly defined), to a 
rule-of-thumb definition of normal 
achievement as being performance 
within one standard deviation of ability. 
The authors might well have pointed 
out the significant influences of differ- 
ing norm groups for the aptitude and 
achievement tests in implementing such 
a definition. Further, the regression ap- 
proach to defining over- and under- 
achievement should be discussed. As 
Thorndike (1963) points out, over- and 
under-achievement are merely conditions 
of imperfect prediction of achievement 
from the aptitude data. Thus defini- 
tions might better be stated in terms 
of the standard error of estimate, or 
in terms of the reliability of aptitude/ 
achievement score discrepancies, since 
differences of the order proposed by 
the authors as defining underachieve- 
ment can prove to be merely a func- 
tion of measurement error. 

It is further disturbing to find a 
number of errors in the work, some of 
a typographical nature, but also some 
errors of sense. While these are of 
comparatively little consequence indi- 
vidually, they are unfortunate as they 
may raise some question in the reader’s 
mind as to the care with which the 
demanding job of compiling and eval- 
uating material was carried out. 

In summation, it might be said that 
the work is an impressive and useful 
one. It is overly long, but is based on 
generally sound thinking and scholar- 
Ship. The point of view is that of 
guidance workers but is commendably 
research-oriented. A great many prac- 
tical and useful recommendations are 
offered with only occasional lapses into 
counseling the reader. The worker in 
the field will welcome the book. 
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Honest people don’t hide their deeds. 
—EniLy Bronte 


Guilty or Not Guilty? 


Igor A. Caruso 


Existential Psychology: From Analy- 
sis to Synthesis. New York: Her- 
der & Herder, 1964. Pp. xx + 
227. $5.50. 


Reviewed by Harutune H. MIKAELIAN 


The author, Igor A. Caruso, is a prac- 
ticing psychiatrist and Director of the 
Vienna Group for Depth Psychology. 
This is his first appearance on the 
American scene. The reviewer, Haru- 
tune H. Mikaelian, has a brand new 
1965 PhD in general psychology from 
Brandeis University and has been teach- 
ing at Bowdoin College since 1962. In 
the past, while interning in an out- 
patient clinic, he worked for a while 
with Father Adrian Van Kaam, a Duich 
existential psychologist. 


HIS BOOK is meant to be a critical 
Tus both of the theoretical roots 
and the practical effects of present day 
depth psychology. It begins with a criti- 
cal discussion of experimental psy 
ogy, likening the image of man derive 
from experimentation to descriptions 
found in passports—exact information 
and generalities which, without a pho- 
tograph, are meaningless. Though the 
author's criticism of modern experi- 
mental psychology on the basis of its 
concern for irrelevant generalities are 
well founded, the alternatives which he 
offers appear equally meaningless, for 
he suggests more concern with "spirit- 
ual existence," "supernatural life," etc. 

Freudian as well as Jungian theories 
of personality are brought under fire 
for their insistence on the illusion of 
behavioral determinism and their fail- 
ure, especially on the part of psycho- 
analysis, to distinguish between sub- 
normal and super-normal personality, 
which is said to follow from that il- . 
lusion. In fact, nothing appears to be 
as distasteful to our author as psycho- 
logical determinism implied in current 
theory, since this leads to the “danger- 
ous fallacy of denying the whole man's 
spiritual and supernatural life" as well 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION 


DIRECTIONS 
IN PSYCHOLINGUISTICS 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
AND ADJUSTMENT: 
A Study of Child 
Psychology 


STUDENT'S WORKBOOK 
FOR CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
AND ADJUSTMENT 


STUDIES IN 
ADOLESCENCE: 
A Book of Readings 


THE STUDY OF 
ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR: 
Selected Readings 


PSYCHOLOGY OF 
ADOLESCENCE, 
Second Edition 


Coming in 


TEXTS FROM MACMILLAN 


Edited by Sheldon Rosenberg, George Peabody College for Teachers 

The original articles in this volume reflect some of the current trends in research 
and theory in the areas of the psychology of grammar, verbal learning, verbal 
conditioning, individual differences in verbal habits, and language pathology. 
1965, 256 pages, $7.50 


by Lester D. Crow, Brooklyn College of the City University of New York, and 
Alice Crow, formerly of Brooklyn College of the City University of New York 


A functional, integrated approach to mental, emotional, and social development 
in the normal child, with emphasis on his adjustment to life situations. The 
authors trace each important area of development— physical, mental, emotional, 
motor, language, and social—through childhood and into early adolescence. 
1962, 514 pages, $7.50; Questions and Answers to Child Development and Adjust- 
ment, 1962, gratis upon adoption of the text 


by Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow 
1963, 160 pages, paper, $3.50 


Edited by Robert E. Grinder, University of Wisconsin 


Forty-five selections from the writings of noted authorities on psychology, soci- 
ology, and anthropology are included in this text—an introduction to a variety 
of viewpoints on the analysis of adolescent behavior. In general, the ideas offered 
and the findings presented are derived from objective, behavioral analyses and 
not from clinical, or case-study methods. 1963, 524 pages, paper, $4.50 


Edited by Melvin Zax, University of Rochester, and George Stricker, Adelphi 
University 

This comprehensive selection of research reports in abnormal psychology is di- 
vided into three major sections: general issues, diagnostics, and psycho-therapy. 
The editors' special introductions place the papers in their proper context and 
individual chapter introductions outline the central arguments of each selection. 
1964, 464 pages, paper, $4.95 


by Arthur T. Jersild, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Dr. Jersild continues his critically acclaimed analysis of the adolescent through 
the youngster's personal experience of his own existence. This completely revised 
edition includes much new information on college youths, heredity, delinquency, 
dreams, fantasy, thinking, and more detailed treatment of the psychological reper- 
cussions of early and late maturity. 1963, 468 pages, $7.25 


1966 in The Psychological Foundations of Education Series 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING IN THE CLASSROOM 
by Robert C. Craig, Marquette University 


PROBLEM-SOLVING IN THE CLASSROOM 
by Bryce B. Hudgins, Washington University 


TEACHER SELF-EVALUATION 
by Roy H. Simpson, University of Illinois 


1966, each volume approx. 96 pages, paper, prob. $1.25 
Write to the Faculty Service Desk for examination copies 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011 
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Of Current Interest... 


NEW CAREERS FOR THE POOR: The Nonprofessional in Human Service 


by Arthur Pearl, University of Oregon, and Frank Riess- 
man, Albert Einstein College of Medicine 


“The authors Have presented a remarkably well-formu- 
lated and thought-provoking idea—that the poor should 
be hired for careers of helping the poor. I found espe- 
cially interesting the distinction made between a job, 


FAMILY ÓF OUTCASTS: A New Theory 


by Seymour Rubenfeld, Consultant on Youth and Delin- 
quency, National Institute of Mental Health 


Family of Outcasts is the first comprehensive integration 
of cultural, sociological and psychological approaches to 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. Because the author 
views delinquent behavior as inextricably bound up with 


which can easily be created but which may lead nowher 
and a career, a sequence of jobs firmly integrated in thc 
professional structure and offering both permanence and 
possibility of advancement, New Careers for the Poor docs 
a great service to everyone concerned with the problem 
SEI eo Eee Jacob K, Javits 
1965 


287 pp. $5.95 


of Delinquency 


the values, aspirations, and fears of the adult world, he 
is able to formulate a single theory of delinquency that 
cuts across class lines while taking into account class dif 
ferences. Included in this examination is the important 
work done by Merton on anomie and Erikson on identity 
problems in adolescence. 

$7.95 


351 pp. 


RECLAIMING THE DELINQUENT: By Para-Analytic Group Psychotherapy and the 


Inversion Technique 
by S. R. Slavson, President, Group Psychotherapy Institute 


S. R. Slavson, a pioneer worker in group therapy for 
more than thirty years, presents a detailed description 
of the methods and successful results of a protracted series 
of group therapy sessions at The Children's Village in 
Dobbs Ferry, New York. The purpose of these sessions 


was to develop techniques appropriate to working with 
boys who had not responded to more traditional forms 
of treatment. A thorough presentation of the theoretical 
background of delinquency and the para-analytic group 
hotherapy and inversion techniques is followed by a 
session-by-session record of the therapy in progress. 

Just Published pp- $9.95 


THE MAKING OF DECISIONS: A Reader in Administrative Behavior 


Edited by William J. Gore, Indiana University, and J. W. 
Dyson, Western Illinois University 


This authoritative reader presents, for the first time in 
one volume, articles dealing with the logic and psychology 
of decision making in formal and informal organizations. 
Showing that the nature and impact of decisions, espe- 
cially in the organizational setting, are matters that bear 
on our habits and life styles, the book provides a thorough 


evaluation of contemporary theory and research in this 
field. "The articles, by leading psychologists, political scien- 
tists and administrators, are divided into four areas of 
discussion: the patterns of decision making; the functions 
of the decision-making process; the influence of the or- 
ganizational environment on decision making; and the 
theory of decision making. 


1964 440 pp. $8.95 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND PREJUDICE Including Dynamics of Prejudice 


by Bruno Bettelheim and Morris Janowitz, both, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 


Returning to their study of American anti-Semitism and 
anti-Negro prejudice, the authors test their previous find- 
ings against the evidence of a decade of social change. 
“Bruno Bettelheim and Morris Janowitz have essayed the 
difficult, but ptem commendable, task of reap- 
praising their Dynamics of Prejudice research in the light 


of subsequent related studies, and they have succeeded 
admirably. . . . "—James G. Martin, Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity, The American Journal of Sociology. “It is good 
to have this valuable book back in print, now enriched 
with a substantial introduction that relates it to contem- 
porary events and interpretations."—]. Milton Yinger, 
Oberlin College, The Annals 


1964 346 pp. $5.95 
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from THE FREE PRESS 


READER IN PUBLIC OPINION AND COMMUNICATION, Second Edition 


Edited by Bernard Berelson, Vice-President, The Popula- 
tion Council, and Morris Janowitz, University of Chicago 


When this Reader first appeared it aroused extraordinary 
interest as the first serious attempt to synthesize and col- 
late the available concepts and propositions in a rapidly 
expanding area of study. Now completely revised, ex- 
panded, and brought up to date, more than half the con- 


ASPECTS OF SCIENTIFIC EXPLANATION: 
Science 


by Carl G. Hempel, Princeton University 


Written by one of the world’s most noted philosophers 
of science, the twelve essays presented in this volume shed 
new light on four basic areas in the philosophy of science: 
(1) confirmation, induction and rational belief; (2) con- 


tents are new to this edition of the Reader, Of the 
previous edition—“This Reader is of unquestionable merit. 
... It must be considered essential reading for sociologists 
and professional persons concerned with communication.” 
—from a review of the first edition in The American 
Journal of Sociology 


January 1966 797 pp. $11.50 
pi 


And Other Essays in the Philosophy of 


ceptions of cognitive significance; (3) structure and func- 
tion of scientific concepts and theories; and (4) scientific 
explanation, The book-length title essay has been espe- 
cially written for this volume, and all of the earlier essays 
have been revised and annotated. 

1965 514 pp. $12.50 


THE MANAGING OF ORGANIZATIONS: The Administrative Struggle 


by Bertram M. Gross, Syracuse University 


Based on 20 years of research and a wide personal ex- 
perience with many organizations in different countries, 
the author summarizes and consolidates the progress 
achieved to date in understanding the administration of 
organizations, Professor Gross discusses an extremely 
wide range of topics including the concept of organi- 


zational power, the development of administrative thought, 
environmental conditions, output, efficiency, and profit- 
ability, resource mobilization, the emergence of adminis- 
trative science, and adm ative education, "An ex- 
traordinary book .. . de: to be a landmark for the 
1960s and 1970s."—Harlan C |, Assistant Secretary 
of State for International Organizations 

1964 1,027 pp. two vols., boxed $25.00 


A DICTIONARY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Compiled by Julius Gould, University of Noumphem and 
William L. Kolb, Beloit College, for UNESCC 


An indispensable tool for everyone concerned with the 
social sciences, this volume describes and defines approxi- 
mately one thousand terms and concepts of fundamental 
importance in the fields of anthropology, economics, politi- 
cal science, social psychology, and sociology. The defini- 


tions are presented in the form of brief essays prepared 
by more than two hundred eminent authorities in the dis- 
ciplines concerned. Each essay outlines the history of the 
usage of the term, discusses the variations of current usage, 
states, where possible, a single definition, and assesses the 
significance A; the concept. 


1964 777 pp. $19.95 


Available at your bookstore or directly from... 


THE FREE PRESS 
A Division of The Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 
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as the elimination of “free will." Theo- 
logical concepts such as "grace," *holi- 
ness," "saintliness," etc . . . , are some- 
times used to glorify certain types of 
seemingly aberrant behavior and to 
argue against the shortcomings of tra- 
ditional therapeutic views, thus giving 
one the impression that the book is 
essentially a discourse on metaphysics 
rather than psychology. 


T sort of religious preaching all 
but disappears however, when the au- 
thor takes up the issue of existential 
therapy Neurosis, the only category of 
emotional pathology discussed through- 
out the book, is seen primarily as a 
response to guilt feelings, though faulty 
instinctual development is also said to 
contribute. Naturally, not all guilt feel- 
ings generate neurosis, it is only when 
guilt has not been accepted that neu- 
rosis emerges. In his attempt to sup- 
press guilt feelings the neurotic mis- 
places it on unrelated or imaginary 
matters, even distorting his perception 
of reality to retain this suppression. He 
looks for superficial explanations or en- 
gages in self-accusations of unimportant 
matters to avoid the recognition of real 
guilt, sometimes converting these super- 
ficial explanations into physical symp- 
toms to do a better job of self-decep- 
tion. Included in the repertoire of the 
neurotic’s defensive measures is “greed 
for experience,” a frantic and compul- 
sive seeking of experience to affirm his 
life value and escape from his conflicts. 

Although the role of suppressed or 
misplaced guilt feelings in neurosis can- 
not be denied, the author’s contention 
that it underlies all forms of neurosis 
is hardly acceptable, unless, of course, 
one endows as large a connotation to 
the concept of guilt as Freud does to 
“sex.” 

The author supports his point of view 
by citing case reports, some of which 
impressed this reviewer as being quite 
anecdotal and superficially analyzed, 
with most emphasis placed on the ex- 
perience of conflict rather than on 
anxiety as the neurotic motivation. Ad- 
ditionally, a number of cases that are 
said to highlight critical theoretical 
points are taken from “training analy- 
sis” of students in the author’s Group 
for Depth Psychology; one can hardly 
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justify the use of such material to sup- 
port critical theoretical issues, 

An interesting point raised by the 
author is the so-called positive and neg- 
ative value of neurosis, Whereas neu- 
rosis is, in general, undesirable and 
leads to a stultification of life, for some 
it may be a valuable prelude to spirit- 
ual growth. Neurosis is seen not only 
as a disturbance in equilibrium, but 
also an active attempt to establish a 
better equilibrium; in other words, it 
is a symptom of a disease as well as a 
struggle to recover from that disease. 
Therapeutic attempts that fail to recog- 
nize this are said to be doomed to 
failure because these will be directed 
towards symptoms rather than their 
underlying conflict. 


Ta part of the book that deals with 
the more practical end of existential 
psychology introduces several provoca- 
tive ideas. The author argues against 
the assertion that ethics must be left 
out of therapy, since psychotherapy be- 
comes a system of ethics when it begins 
to change personality and guide it to 
new aims; this is as it should be since 
ethics alone has a clear concept of 
mental health. Along this line he warns 
against imposing one's own concepts 
of values on a patient, a danger 
which becomes particularly critical due 
to the patient's need to please the 
therapist. Psychoanalysis is seen highly 
prone to this sin for its tendency to 
impose a narrow and disguised outlook 
on life thus damaging the free core of 
personality. The implication seems to 
be that there eixsts a system of ethics, 
a hierarchy of values, independent of 
both patient and therapist; when the 
patient, with the help of the therapist, 
accepts the proper hierarchy of values 
he becomes free of his guilt feelings and 
thus of his neurosis. This sort of rea- 
soning is more akin to moral preaching 
than psychotherapy, and the effects of 
moral preaching to patients are well 
known: if anything, it will tend to make 
the patient feel more guilty. 

The authors view on dreams pre- 
sents yet another divergence from ortho- 
dox analytic theory. Dreams and fan- 
tasies are said to represent, at one and 
the same time, both a return to analyti- 
cally accessible stages of development 


and premonitions of a new phase which 
cannot be reduced in the same way. 
The "return" view represents the de- 
velopmental stages of psychoanalytic 
theory while the latter idea is con- 
sonant with the "synthetic" aspects of 
dreaming as postulated by Jung. 

Throughout the book no reference is 
made to the work of contemporary 
American psychologists. Reference is 
made to Moreno who is currently in 
this country; however, Moreno was 
trained in Vienna and represents more 
the Viennese tradition. Over-all ihe 
book is very ably written, but falls short 
of its purpose; the reader gets a clear 
idea of what the author's brand of 
existential psychology is not, but no- 
where does he find allusions as to what 
it consists of. 


Accent on Affect 


David R. Krathwohl, Benjamin 5. 
Bloom and Bertram B. Masia 


Taxonomy of Educational Objec- 
tives: The Classification of Educa- 
tional Goal: Handbook II: Afjec- 
tive Domain. New York: David 
McKay, 1964. Pp. xiv + 196. 
$2.50. 


Reviewed by PAUL L. DRESSEL 


The first author, David R. Krathwohl, 
received his PhD in 1953 from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and until July 1, 
1965, was Director, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research and Professor in the 
College of Education, Michigan State 
University. In July he became Dean 
of the School of Education, Syracuse 
University. Both Benjamin Bloom and 
Bertram B. Masia, the other two au- 
thors, teach in the School of Education 
at the University of Chicago. Bloom 
and Krathwohl cooperated on the Hand- 
book I: Cognitive Domain of the Tax- 
onomy of Educational Objectives and 
Bloom is author of Stability and Change 
in Human Characteristics (CP, Sept. 
1965, 10, 437). The reviewer, Paul L. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY: Readings in Theory 
Edited by WILLIAM S. SAHAKIAN - Suffolk University 


Facilitates the study of personality by providing in one source the concise theories of 21 eminent 
psychologists from Freud through Rogers. The finest works of these major theoreticians have 
been edited from primary sources exclusively to select the salient portions which present 
clearly the precise theory of each psychologist. Each chapter is prefaced with a synopsis of 
| the psychologist’s predominant attitude in personality theory along with notes on his back- 
| 
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ground, education, and published writings. 


i} 1965 - 504pages + $6.50 
| 
| 
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| HANDBOOK OF MULTIVARIATE EXPERIMENTAL 
| PSYCHOLOGY 


| Edited by RAYMOND B. CATTELL - University of Illinois 
| 


This basic reference book combines original work on principles of multivariate research design 
with illustrative research findings. It presents substantial innovations and original contributions 
regarding the role of multivariate experimental research as well as comprehensive reviews of 
most of the field of behavioral science. It deals with the basic philosophy of science in relation 
to roles of bivariate and multivariate research designs. Issues in regression, factor analysis, 
discriminant functions, and typology which are vital to correctness of procedure are conceptu- 
ally and mathematically examined. 


1 1966 + 950 pages 


MORALITY AND MENTAL HEALTH 
Edited by O. HOBART MOWRER * University of Illinois 


Through selected readings, the editor explores “‘mental illness" in terms of personal morality 

and individual values. He theorizes that “neuroses” are not only medical problems but also 

moral ones. Writings of psychologists, clergymen, social scientists, lawyers, and popular - 
authors are included to illustrate that the areas of morality, ethics, values, and religion are 
undergoing a major transformation. The selections center on the premise that psychopathology 

must be as concerned with morality per se as with personality disturbance and the connection 
between the two. 


1966 - c.700 pages 


i RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
The College Department + Box7600 + Chicago, Illinois 60680 
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Dressel, wears a number of hats at Mich- 
igan State University; he is Assistant 
Provost, Director of Institutional Re- 
search and Professor of University Re- 
search. He received his PhD in 1939 
from the University of Michigan. He 
was Director of the ACE’s Cooperative 
Study of Evaluation in General Educa- 
tion and is author of many articles and 
numerous books dealing with institu- 
tional research and curriculum evalu- 
ation. 


HE BOOK, The Taxonomy of Educa- 
tional Objectives, Handbook I: 
Cognitive Domain, reported efforts to- 
ward but difficulty in producing a com- 
panion volume on the affective domain. 
As a member of the group involved in 
the discussions leading up to the pro- 
duction of the taxonomies, the reviewer 
finds mingled satisfaction and dissatis- 
faction with this second volume. The 
affective domain is more difficult to 
structure and the results—as the authors 
themselves admit—are much less satis- 
factory than for the cognitive domain. 
Yet the attempt may stimulate more 
attention to affective objectives and eval- 
uation procedures and result ultimately 
in a more satisfactory framework. Never- 
theless, one may reasonably predict less 
interest in this than in the earlier vol- 
ume, Furthermore, researchers in the 
affective domain will be more interested 
than will the evaluators or examiners 
who are concerned with college level 
examinations and who furnished the 
initial impetus for Handbook I. Affec- 
tive goals play but a minor role in exam- 
inations and most examiners are satis- 
fied to have it that way. 

Attempts to measure or evaluate affec- 
tive goals raise not only semantic and 
technical problems, but also ethical ones. 
A college (or any other educational 
institution) may require a student to 
study science, art, or literature, and 
may even insist that he demonstrate 
some knowledge of each subject, but 
it can hardly require that he like a 
Subject or continue to be interested in 
it. Such insistence, if carried to the 
point of being incorporated in a grade 
or condition of advancement, inevitably 
encourages duplicity—an affective out- 
come to be sure, but not a desirable one. 

A taxonomy requires some ordering 
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principle, Complexity, used as the basic 
principle for Handbook I, was found 
inappropriate to the affective domain. 
The usual affective terminology of in- 
terests, attitudes, beliefs, and values was 
found to be unclear, overlapping, and 
non-functional. Finally, the concept of 
internalization was selected as an organ- 
izing principle and major categories of 
Receiving (attending), Responding, 
Valuing, Organization, and Characteri- 
zation by a Value or Value Complex 
were developed on the basis of this 
principle. Thus the taxonomy starts 
with simple awareness (consciousness) 
of something and continues through 
responding to the situation, object, 
or phenomenon to valuing it. As sev- 
eral values are acquired, these are or- 
ganized into a value system or complex, 
and ultimately the behavior of the in- 
dividual is characterized by this value 
complex. Conscious attention and cog- 
nitive elements or judgment play a 
major role in the earlier phases of the 
taxonomy and perhaps rise to a peak 
in making commitments to values and 
in organizing values into a complex. 
Conscious attention and judgment may 
decrease or even disappear when a com- 
plex of values is so strongly structured 
and internalized that it almost automati- 
cally determines behavior. 


Ca educational institutions really 
justify affective objectives that may 
imply subjugation of judgment to habit? 
This is not necessarily what happens, of 
course, One example given of a general- 
ized set is “Readiness to revise judg- 
ments and to change behavior in the 
light of evidence.” Another is “Judges 
problems and issues in terms of situa- 
tions, issues, purposes, and consequences 
involved rather than in terms of fixed, 
dogmatic precepts or emotionally wish- 
ful thinking.” These illustrations of the 
highest level of the affective domain 
might be characterized as commitment 
to the examined life which, in turn, is 
essentially synonomous with the highest 
level of the cognitive domain, Evalua- 
tion. Clearly the affective and cognitive 
domains are interrelated. This reviewer 
would have preferred using commitment 
rather than internalization as the or- 
ganizing concept, for it more clearly 
keeps the cognitive element in view. And 


—to this reviewer—affective objectives 
unrelated or uncontrolled by cognition 
have no place in an educational institu- 
tion. One source of dissatisfaction with 
this book is the fact that this taxonomy, 
though purposely developed so as to be 
neutral regarding objectives, seems to 
permit this dichotomy. 

Another source of dissatisfaction is 
found in what may be a deficiency of 
the reviewer, As one who found some 
measure of success and agreement with 
others in classifying objectives and test 
questions in the cognitive domain, it 
was disconcerting to find that personal 
attempts to classify the given examples 
of objectives and questions repeatedly 
yielded results very different from those 
of the authors. Even more dissatis!ying 
is the finding that the rationale presented 
for certain classifications of objectives 
and items is not convincing and that 
an equally good though probably no 
better rationale could be given for 
classification at an entirely different 
level, Perhaps all this says is that, in ihe 
present rudimentary state of affeciive 
objectives and evaluating procedures, 
semantic confusion cannot be eliminated 
and order restored by a taxonomy, how- 
ever logically developed. It is only fair 
to state that the authors are much aware 
of these difficulties. 

The extensive discussion in Chapter 
3, of the significance of internalization 
and its relation to a number of major 
research efforts is a very valuable aspect 
of this volume. Anyone concerned with 
research in the affective domain will 
find this chapter rewarding, altogether 
apart from whether he accepts or finds 
use for the taxonomy. 

It is easy to criticize any first effort 
in a difficult field. The extent or lack 
of criticism will not determine the value 
of Handbook II. Rather, in the words 
of the authors, its value will be found 
"in the extent to which it can help 
educators redress the erosion in the 
meaning and substance of affective ob- 
jectives which has resulted from greater 
emphasis on cognitive objectives." The 
Handbook can do this; but, unfortu- 
nately, this reviewer suspects, after long 
experience, that in educational circles 
talk about affective objectives is much 
like talk about the weather. 
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The Short and the Long of 
Social Psychology 


Joseph E. McGrath 


Social Psychology: A Brief Introduction. New York; Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1964. Pp. ix + 166. $2.75. 


Paul F. Secord and Carl W. Backman 
Social Psychology. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. Pp. 659. $8.50. 


Reviewed by KxrnnyN. KokNiG 


The author of the first book, Joseph 
MeGrath, received his PhD from the 
University of Michigan in 1955 and 
has been research scientist with Psy- 
chological Research Associates and with 
Human Sciences Research, Inc. He is 
currently Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of Illinois. 
Paul Secord, first author of the second 
book, is a Stanford product who taught 
at Emory University until 1955 when 
he | to the University of Nevada 
where he is now Chairman of the Psy- 
chology Department. He is complet- 
ing a book entitled Problems in Social 
Psychology. The second author, Carl 
Backman, received a PhD in sociology 
with a minor in psychology from In- 
diana University. He taught at the 
University of Arkansas and since 1955 
has been at Nevada where he is now 
Chairman of the Department of Soci- 
ology and Anthropology. The review 
was written by Kathryn Koenig, now a 
Lecturer in Psychology at Bryn Mawr 
College. She did her doctoral work 
with Heyns at Michigan and was 
long and deeply involved in the well- 
known study of Bennington College 
students and alumnae. She taught at 
Bennington for a while before moving 
to Bryn Mawr, 


N recent years, the short, self-con- 
I tained volume on a basic topic in 
psychology has appeared on the text- 


book market. MeGrath has written such 
a book about social psychology. In his 
words, “It is designed to serve in any 
one of three capacities: (1) as a core 
textbook for an introductory course in 
social psychology, to be supplemented 
by additional readings; (2) as one of 
a series of brief textbooks for various 
interdisciplinary courses in the behav- 
ioral sciences which include but are not 
limited to the field of social psychology; 
(3) as a general overview and introduc- 
tion to the literature of the field for 
graduate and advanced undergraduate 
students in other fields who wish to 
develop a working knowledge of social 
psychology." 

It seems that expecting one brief 
introduction to meet all these needs is 
expecting too much. As a result, the 
book is spread too thin over the various 
topics it discusses, For example, in the 
section on the social basis of humanness, 
four pages are devoted to "learning 
motives and attitudes," six pages to 
social perception, and five pages to 
Freudian personality theory. (The space 
allotted to the discussion of the scien- 
tific method might have been used more 
effectively in. providing more depth in 
this section on the individual. ) 

The best section in the book is the 
discussion of the group and group proc- 
esses. McGrath presents the material 
well, summarizes the concepts and ap- 
proaches, and introduces the reader to 
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the major problems in the area, There 
is enough depth so the reader gets more 
than a glossary of social psychological 
terms, T 

In my opinion, the book would have 
been much more valuable if it were 
devoted entirely to group process, or 
any other of the four topics that are 
taken up. As it is, it tends to be super- 
ficial in some areas, reducing its value 
as a core textbook, or a book for grad- 
uate students from other fields. 

It must be very difficult to write a 
brief introduction to social psychology. 
Most of the small books in this field 
cover too much, too briefly. In addition 
they are relatively expensive. Penny for 
penny the best introduction to social 
psychology comes in the regular size 
textbook. 


Wrox the last year or two a 


number of new social psychology text- 
books have been published and many 
of the older, established texts have been 
revised. Secord and Backman's book is 
one of the best of the new ones, Don't 
let the atrocious cover fool you. 

The authors set out to write a text- 
book that presents the recent trends in 
social psychology, that covers the psy- 
chological and sociological literature in 
social psychology, and that does not 
talk down to the student, They have 
succeeded, 

The book is comprehensive, Secord 
and Backman report that they reviewed 
between four and five thousand refer- 
ences, 975 of which are cited in the 
book. However, it is not an empiri- 
cally oriented book, Few experiments 
are discussed in detail and very few data 
tables are presented, Most studies are 
summarized briefly and are cited with 
reference to a particular theoretical posi- 
tion that is being presented. In some 
discussions, so many studies are briefly 
alluded to and so many references are 
cited, that the beginning student can 
be overwhelmed—as was the reviewer, 
at times, 

The book is theoretically oriented, 
but, as the authors state, “the text is 
organized topically rather than in 
terms of a single theoretical system, 
At the same time, each major topic 
has been organized in terms of what 
appears to be the most promising theo- 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HUMAN DIFFERENCES, 3rd ed. 


Leona E. Tyrer, University of oro A major revision reflecting changes in the fic! as 
well as the further development of the author’s own ideas, the third edition of this standard 
text has been thoroughly updated. 572 pp., illus., $6.75 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT, Vol. II: Universal Stage of Infancy 

Sprey W. Bijou, University of Illinois; and Donato M. Barm, University of Kansa 

This volume applies a systematic theory of child development to the phenomena of infancy. 
Operant and respondent principles are employed throughout, in combination with a recogni- 
tion of organismic, biological variables. 783 pp., paper, $1.75 


THE CHALLENGE OF RESPONSE SETS 


Jack Brock, University of California, Berkeley. Subtitled “Unconfounding Meaning, Acqui- 
escence, and Social Desirability in the MMPI,” this monograph deals with the problem of 
meaning in personality questionnaires, and appraises the role of social desirability and ac- 


quiescence in structured personality tests. 760 pp., $5.00 


METHODS OF RESEARCH IN PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Louis A. GorrscHALK, University of Cincinnati; and Anruum H. Aversacu, University of 
Pennsylvania, Geared to the researcher and practitioner, as well as to the advanced student, 
this definitive reference volume covers the wide scope of research problems in psychotherapy 


625 pp., illus., $9.75 (tent.) 


SLEEP, DREAMS, AND AROUSAL 


Epwarp J. Murray, Syracuse Mere This important work provides a theoretical integra- 
tion of the areas of sleep, dreams, and arousal in terms of a postulated “motive to slecp.” 
407 pp., $7.00 


RESEARCH METHODS IN PERSONALITY 


FRANKLIN C. Suonrz, University of Kansas. A survey of research strategies used in studying 
personality by empirical means, this volume provides a guide to the conduct of research, 
with maximum meaning for an explanation of human behavior in natural situations. 276 pp., 
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And a major college film: 


BEHAVIOR THEORY IN PRACTICE 
Erren P. Reese, Mount Holyoke College. Produced by Charter Oak Studios, New York. 


An hour and twenty minutes of color with sound describes basic research in Skinnerian be- 
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represented in this valuable teaching aid. Ready late fall. 
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INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Joun T. Dosy, Emory University. 


THEORIES OF LEARNING, 3rd ed. 


Ernest R. Hitcarp and Gorpon H. Bower, both of Stanford University. 


OPERANT BEHAVIOR: Areas of Research and Application 
Edited by Werner K. Horic, Dalhousie University. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY, 2nd ed. 


Benron J. Unperwoop, Northwestern University. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL ANALYSIS OF BEHAVIOR: 
Selected Readings 
Tuom Veruave, Arizona State University. 


JONES: STUDIES IN HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 
Selections from the Publications and Addresses of Harold Ellis Jones 
Edited by Hersert S. Conran, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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retical orientation, For instance, the 
topic of attitude organization and 
change has been treated largely in terms 
of dissonance theory, whereas exchange 
theory has been used extensively in the 
discussion of group structure and proc- 


ess, 


With most topics several alternative 
theories are presented along with the 
evidence supporting each of them. In 
the area of attitude organization. and 
change, four theories are presented in 
some detail, (Festinger's dissonance 
theory, Rosenberg's theory of affective- 
cognitive consistency, Katz and Stot- 
land's motivational theory of attitude 
change, and  Kelman's three-process 
theory of attitude change.) The au- 
thors wished to give the reader a broader 
perspective of the field than the con- 
sistency theories alone present, However, 
it is doubtful that a novice will be able 
to comprehend the distinctiveness and 
implications of each approach from 
the brief descriptions of each theory 
in the chapter. It will probably be more 
confusing than broadening for the be- 
ginning student. 

With most areas, the presentation of 
alternative theoretical orientations is 
stimulating and provocative rather than 
confusing. Controversies among ap- 
proaches are dealt with in such a man- 
ner that the student is likely to view 
them as signs of the vitality of the dis- 
cipline, not as indications of its weak- 
ness, 

"The readers of Secord and Backman's 
book are provided with a good model 
of constructive, critical thinking. Hope- 
fully this text will prod the contented 
and passive student to raise questions 
and to think about the material, 

Time and time again I was delighted 
by the simple, insightful questions the 
authors posed in their discussions of 
various studies, For example in explain- 
ing the outstanding success of the Turk- 
ish prisoners of war in resisting the 
Chinese Communists’ brainwashing tech- 
niques, Secord and Backman mention 
such group factors as a high level of 
discipline and organization. In this 
they agree with most authorities. But 
the authors also point out that only 
one Chinese interrogator spoke Turk- 
ish fluently. 

In every topic area the reader is pre- 
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sented with the current issues and the 
important questions that are being stud- 
ied today. Some of the issues and theo- 
ries are complex, but generally the au- 
thors succeed in presenting them clearly. 
They have even used a Parsonian model 
for analyzing roles and role behavior, 
paraphrasing Parsons so that the reader 
is not confronted with the complicated 
style of Talcott Parsons. 

All in all, this is a stimulating text- 
book in social psychology. It will be a 


challenge to most students. It may be 
too difficult. for freshmen and some 
sophomores. The authors feel it is com- 
parable in level to advanced courses 
taught in the junior year. Study ques- 
tions designed to emphasize the main 
ideas and inserted after each block of 
material are helpful as are the freq ont 
summaries. 

It is not likely that a student «ho 
reads this book will say that social psy- 
chology is nothing but common sense. 


Of Comfort and Behavior Tests 


Frances L. Ilg and Louise Bates Ames 


School Readiness: Behavior Tests Used at the Gesell Institute. New York: 
Harper and Row, 1964. Pp. xiii + 396. $7.95. 


Reviewed by Eprra Meyer TavLoR 


Frances Ilg and Louise Bates Ames, 
the authors, have long been associated 
with the Gesell Institute, New Haven, 
and are co-directors of it. They continue 
in Gesell’s tradition since his retire- 
ment. They are co-authors of many 
books emanating from their studies at 
the Institute. The reviewer, Edith Meyer 
Taylor, is now and since June 1964 has 
been somewhat retired from professional 
life. She was a clinical child psycho- 
logist in the Boston area, most of the 
time associated with Children’s Hos- 
pital but also engaged in private prac- 
tice in Cambridge, She received a 1938 
PhD from the University of Leipzig 
under Felix Krueger and then worked 
for five years at the University of 
Geneva with Jean Piaget, coming to 
this country under a Sterling Fellow- 
ship in psychology at Yale University. 
She is author of Psychological Ap- 
praisal of Children with Cerebral De- 
fects (CP, Jan, 1962, 6, 13). 


utnors Ilg and Ames—in a new 

volume of their prolific output— 
present here a limited number of their 
behavior tests. They describe and dis- 
cuss in some detail how a well selected 
group of specific test items can yield 
more reliable clues for successful school 
placement than are obtained by the con- 


ventional test scales. They claim (hat 
behavior age and developmental lel, 
shown by their methods, are a bete 
basis for predictions than numerical 
test scores and IQ's. They lean ws 
heavily on test items stressing percepto 
motor skills, form comprehension, +; 
tial orientation etc., and find evaluation 
of language development or reasoning 
ability less vital for their purpose, They 
propose that developmental examina- 
tions be repeated at regular intervals 
during the early years of elementary 
school, so that children can be placed in 
homogeneous groups according to their 
readiness for learning-experiences rather 
than according to their chronological 
age or IQ. In their view and from their 
experience Ilg and Ames find that such 
flexible placement, through regular re- 
appraisal, can help to minimize the 
development of learning difficulties or 
behavior problems. 

The authors do not claim that they 
intend to present new ideas or proce- 
dures, Their principles, their viewpoint 
and their method of presentation are 
the ones that have for many years now 
been the earmark of publications origi- 
nating in the Gesell group. Here again 
are the carefully recorded behavior ob- 
servations, the minute normative tabu- 
lations of behavioral items by age; here 
again the "capsule" portraits of distinct 
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age levels: “five” clearly distinguished 
from “five and a half" and both much 
different from "six." Such capsule por- 
traits, highlighting some of the alleged 
characteristics of the stage, are again 
here meant to represent norms; neces: 
sarily they are again most schematic, 
As in previous books these portraits are 
engagingly described: there is the 
"good Five" or the “Withdrawing 
Seven" The impression is created 
that emotional attitudes are part and 
parcel of the developmental level and 
the suggestion is given that such 
attitudes may be modified, mitigated 
or altogether disappear when the 
child gets six months older and 
the next maturity level is reached. 
There is no mention of dynamic psy- 
chological processes and no suggestion 
that individual experiences, 

relationships or home climate may be 
possible factors in the creation of emo- 
tional attitudes toward school. Nothing 
is said about children who are not ready 
for school because they cannot leave 
their mother or about those who find it 
too hard not to be the kingpin or 
about the many others who have their 
own specific psychological reasons for 
not adjusting to school. 

It is understood in this book that 
any signs of immaturity can be picked 
up in the developmental examination 
because they show in the child's per- 
formances, in his conversations and in 
his approach to the situation. There 
is no doubt that experienced examiners 
such as our authors and their co-workers 
have no difficulty recognizing some 
such manifestations, It is easily evident, 
to those who have seen them at work, 
that in the individual case their judg- 
ment is guided by many factors besides 
the less elusive and more objective 
behavior signs mostly described in the 
book. 


"Tus purpose of this book is to help 
parents and school administrators. It is 
recommended that examiners must be 
well trained in the giving of these tests 
but it is not specified that they must have 
psychological insight and sensitivity of 
their own. Perhaps the omission of emo- 
tional and individual factors is justified 
by the limited purpose of the book; 
perhaps a more sophisticated approach 


could lead to misuse and misinterpre- 
tation, Yet one cannot help feeling 
that things are made too simple here and 
that the reader is not. made aware 
enough of the pitfalls of a “quickie” 
examination, "The labor and skill neces- 
sary for a true full appraisal of a child's 
psychological status and development 
are not emphasized enough and that 
seems a serious omission. 

lig and Ames, the Gesell Institute 
and the Gesell Books have become house 
hold words in this country. Their at- 
tractive descriptions of children, their 
simplified concept of maturity levels, 
their down-to-earth behavior item and 
test items have helped to allay anxieties 
of countless young parents, Many 
readers happily recognize their own off- 
spring with his own peculiar behavior 
manifestations of the moment, 

The more benevolent amongst the 
professional critics of the present ap. 
proach may readily admit to one of the 
values of the books’ popularity; soothing 
voices have a place in a society in which 
too many “guilty parents” have learned 
to beat their breasts and dim their 
sounder parental intuitions, There is 
much to be said for the simple wisdom 
conveyed by the Gesell group, that not 
all of a child's behavior is due to his 
parents’ faults and merits but that in 
many ways a child's development fol- 
lows certain regular patterns common 
to the species in its culture, 

Tig and Ames may here be thanked 
for lending their warning voice and 
their prestige to the question of school 
readiness and the problems of parental 
educational presure. May they again 
help to allay fears and may they suc- 
ceed in adding weight to efforts of edu- 
cators and mental health experts who 
try to delay academic learning for chil- 
dren not ready and to enrich the vistas 
of those who can learn faster. A special 
prayer goes for their success in combat- 
ting the forces of darkness which try to 
lure unsuspecting parents into teach. 
ing their two-year olds "to read" (in- 
stead of helping them first to see things 
which they might later find worth read- 
ing about.) 
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Toward Control 
of Evolution 


Margaret Mead 


Continuities in Cultural Evolution. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1964. Pp. xxii + 471. 
$8.50, 


Reviewed by Bent Karran 


This Margaret Mead is the Margaret 
Mead, Curator of Ethnology at the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
She is author of more than a score 
of books and monographs and of a 
probably uncounted number of articles; 
her remarkable productivity is undoubt- 
edly due to the fact that she once took 
an MA in psychology, Bert Kaplan is 
Professor of Psycholagy in Cowell Col- 
lege at the newly-founded University of 
California at Santa Crux where he is 
presently concerned with analyzing the 
relations between psychology and the 
various humanistic disciplines, He be- 
lieves that he can demonstrate that the 
latter are, at bottom, varying ways of 
doing psychology. He came to Cowell 
from Rice University. 


RECURRING THEME in contempo- 

rary writings about evolution is 
the idea that “a quantum leap" has oc- 
curred in the evolutionary process and 
that man, having become a “culture 
building animal" is evolving in a totally 
different manner than beings whose de- 
velopment depends upon changes in bi- 
ological structures, Continuities in Cul- 
tural Evolution is concemed with the 
character of this new kind of evolution, 
It asserts that the “survival of the spe- 
cies” today depends upon the emer. 
gence of new cultural forms which will 
protect us from the destructive poten- 
tialities of technological advances, and 
it considers how the social sciences can 
participate in the emergence of these 
new forms. 

Margaret Mead, in these wide-reach- 
ing, information-packed Yale Terry lec- 
tures, is mainly concemed with the way 
in which modern man participates in 
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the evolutionary process. She discusses 
the view that man has reached a point 
in history in which he "is no longer 
the wholly unconscious or the half con- 
scious most recent development in a 
cosmic process but instead having ob- 
tained some understanding of the na- 
ture of evolution, begins himself to di- 
rect its course." She herself is not quite 
willing to join in this latest variety of 
human hubris, pointing out that "our 
knowledge of the process (of evolution) 
gives us an opportunity to exercise 
choice hitherto unknown on this planet 
but it provides no guarantee that men 
will make the kinds of choices necessary 
for the survival of Homo sapiens." She 
feels that the most important fact facing 
us is the inadequacy of existing cultural 
mechanisms for survival and the main 
part of her book is addressed to poten- 
tialities in existing cultural patterns for 
the invention of new cultural forms 
which will ensure our survival and build 
“a safe social structure for all mankind.” 

Dr. Mead argues that some of the 
best possibilities for the management of 
change in short range evolutionary se- 
quences lie in the efforts of small clus- 
ters of gifted, experienced and highly 
trained social scientists, communicating 
freely and efficiently, and making full 
use of what is already understood about 
social behavior and about the processes 
of cultural evolution. As a person who 
has probably participated in more such 
clusters (familiarly known as commit- 
tees, research teams, conferences) than 
any other social scientist, she has a keen 
sense of what these groups can accom- 
plish and of the strategy and tactics of 
their productivity. 


Pease aca evidence is cited 
at some length to support the theory 
that quite radical social transformations 
are possible within short term evolu- 
tionary sequences, The case of the 
Manus in the Admiralty Islands is ana- 
lyzed as an example of the way a su- 
perior man can make a difference in the 
course of cultural evolution when he is 
supported by the concerted talents of 
other men. In earlier chapters Manus 
and Arapesh modes of cultural trans- 
mission are examined to illustrate how 
the character of such modes influence 


the possibility of change. I have perhaps 
not given an adequate idea of the rich 
texture of Continuities in Cultural Evo- 
lution. Mead astonishes even those who 
are familiar with her work with the 
long reach of her interests, her extraor- 
dinary eye for what is going on at the 
frontiers of half a dozen sciences and 
her capacity for “pattern recognition” 
in the midst of great quantitics of 
varied information. 

Whatever reservations I have about 
her book center around my feeling that 
its image of cultural evolution is con- 
servative. Mead tends to see evolution 
in terms of the transformation of tech- 
nologies and the emergence of new in- 
ventions for facilitating communication 
and for learning how to live more safely 
and decently in a complicated world. 
Her vision does not appear to extend 
to the contemplation of the transforma- 
tion of goals and values, which surely 
is more important than any new tech- 
nologies. It is precisely Mead's firm 
sense of values and her sureness, her 
good common sense and experiness 
which lead one to doubt that she is a 
proper guide to the appreciation of the 
dimly perceived evolutionary potential 
of less reasonable forces; she may not 
attend sufficiently the festering resent- 
ment and rancor of peoples in more 
lowly places than her elite clusters of 
scientists. The humanitarian, scientific, 
one-word values she espouses are par- 
ticular structures belonging within evo- 
lutionary sequences, We have evolved 
toward them and we certainly will 
evc away from them. There is no 
way in which they can become identical 
with the evolutionary process or stand 
outside giving direction to it. 


nj 


To tell a man what to think is in 
every long run the working equivalent of 
telling him not to think at all. 

—T. V. SMITH 
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ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


FOR ADKINS, AGAINST OSMOSIS 


I am a little surprised at some of the 
comments made by Dr. Greenberg in re- 
viewing Adkins's Statistics (CP, July 1965, 
10, 291). If Dr. Greenberg had had ex- 
perience in teaching statistics to psychol- 
ogy undergraduates, he might have more 
appreciation for “choices of graph paper, 
labeling of axes, rounding conventions, 
rules for grouping in frequency distribu- 
tions . . .” Unfortunately most of these 
practical considerations do not come to 
the student through a process of osmosis. 
Furthermore, hand-computation still has 
its place, particularly in a first course in 
statistics, I personally feel that Adkins's 
book is a very good one and should have 
received a kinder review. 


Howarp B. Lyman 
University of Cincinnati 


KLINE SHOULD DO BETTER 


Nathan S. Kline in his review of four 
books dealing with the psychedelics (CP, 
July 1965, 10, 301) in many respects 
seems to have done a conscientious piece 
of work, and his comments on the vol- 
umes by Cohen and Blum are able. But 
when he arrives at those by Solomon, 
and by Leary, Alpert and Metzner, he 
falls prey to what, in my undergraduate 
logic course was termed the argumentum 
ad hominem. Dr. Kline seems over- 
whelmed by the fact that the Editor of 
LSD: The Gonsciousness Expanding Drug 
is also described as an editor of Playboy. 
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Apparently the principle is that no good 
can come out of Playboy. Yet in some 
respects this volume is the best of the 
four. Far from the articles being “mis- 
mated," they indicate not only the ex- 
tremes of approval and disapproval of 
the use of the psychedelics but also the 
various points of view from which the 
subject can be approached. This richness 
of viewpoint is necessary if their use is 
to be properly understood and exploited. 
Art, poetry, philosophy, and religion must 
combine with botany, bio-chemistry, psy- 
chology, anthropology, sociology and 
medical science. Such a mixture can, of 
course, be confusing, but Dr. Kline does 
not help us when he discards or makes 
fun of the non-scientific contributions, 
In fact he does not seem to understand 
that anything but medical and social 
science can throw any light on the 
problem. 

Similarly the treatment of the Leary- 
Alpert-Metzner volume suggests that 
more than by the contents of the book, 
he has been impressed by the fact that 
Alpert and Leary were dismissed from 
Harvard. Presumably Harvard, like the 
King, can do no wrong. Otherwise he 
would have dealt more with the sub- 
stance and the purpose of the volume, 
which is plainly labeled as a “manual” 
even in its title. A manual should be 
judged on its purpose and how well 
this purpose is achieved; that of this 
one being to help the consumer of the 
psychedelics to get the maximum bene- 
fit from their use, Dr. Kline nowhere 
makes this inquiry or even suggests it, 
though much research with alcoholics 
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Identification 
and Child Rearing 


ROBERT R. SEARS, LUCY RAU, AND RICHARD ALPERT 


This book, which reports on a research project involving 40 nursery 
school children and their parents, has two main concerns: to discover 
to what extent several types of behavior presumed to be products of 
identification are correlated with one another in four-year-olds; 
and to determine whether specific child-rearing practices are asso- 
ciated with these behavioral developments. Stanford Studies in Psy- 
chology, IV. $8.50 


The Kennedy Assassination 
and the American Public 
SOCIAL COMMUNICATION IN CRISIS 


EDITED BY BRADLEY S. GREENBERG AND EDWIN B. PARKER 


Introduction by Wilbur Schramm. The significant studies in this 
volume were undertaken in an effort to understand the public reaction 
to a great disaster, and to learn how the flow of information helped 
shape that reaction. Contributions by sociologists, psychologists, 
social psychologists, political scientists, and communication re- 
searchers. $8.95 


Health and Healing 


in Rural Greece 


RICHARD AND EVA BLUM 


This report of the first morbidity study in Greece compares 
villagers’ own views of their health with medical findings, and iso- 
lates factors which determine villager cooperation in medical care 
programs. Themes in village life are set forth, noting parallels be- 
tween ancient and modern times; information on birth, abortion, 
death, and disease is presented; and villagers’ treatment activities 
and hygienic knowledge is described. $7.50 


Order from your bookstore, please 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


and convict rehabilitation suggests that 
therapeutic success depends impc 
on the kind of results The Psyc 
Experience attempts to maxim 
sons who have spoken to me of their 
use of it praise it in high terns. Dr. 
Kline would not have had to stcp out 
of his character as a medical scientist 
to suggest a systematic study of cesults, 
in the meantime withholding jud::ment, 

The best sentence in the review comes 
toward the end. “Continued controlled 


usage of the drug potentially can con- 
tribute to better understanding of jnental 
functioning." Certainly this cannot be 
gainsaid. And let us have more and 
better informed experimentation with the 
drugs by open-minded investigators, who 
will be more impressed by what the re- 
sults tell them than by who is against 


the drugs and who is for them. 


Water Houston CLARK 
Andover Newton Theological School 


KLINE DOES WONDERFULLY WELI 


Nathan S. Kline’s LSD: The Latch 
of Dis-Inhibition, in the July issue of 
GP (p. 301), is a real classic, In my 
opinion, it is the best review that has 
ever appeared in CP. He has done a 
superb job of giving a background for 
an understanding of the LSD ‘sue be- 
fore attempting to review any of the 
five books included in his multiple review. 

Dr. Kline then proceeds carefully to 
state the content and announced purpose 
of each of the volumes—and doing so 
in a deliberate, clear-cut manner. After 
giving us this orientation, Kline neatly 
and concisely evaluates each given book 
in a manner which leaves no doubt as to 
its judged contribution. 

I suggest that this multiple review be 
reprinted by CP and used as a model 
for future multiple reviews. 

Howanp B. LYMAN 
University of Cincinnati 


BOTH PROFESSIONAL AND PROFESSORIAL 


In the September issue of GP (CP, 
Sept. 1965, 10, 402) CP referred to Erika 
Fromm as “a professional lecturer" at 
the University of Chicago. Such a phrase 
has a ring of the Chatauqua circuit and 
CP did not mean it so. While Dr. Fromm 
goes about the business of lecturing in 
a highly professional manner—in the 
best sense of that phrase—she is most 
properly referred to as a professorial 
lecturer. 
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Psychology is theory, just as science - 
is theory— descriptive theory sometimes, 
an explanatory theory at other times, yet 
theory, because it is concerned with con- 
cepts that are things and their relations. 
Psychology and science are theory em- 
birically based. You check constantly 
against phenomenal particulars but you 
are after the generalities that the par- 
ticulars yield. : 
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